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COLLINS,  PRINTER. 


PREFACE. 


This  second  volume  of  the  Manual  of  Ecclesi- 
astical History  completes  the  work,  the  first  volume 
of  which  was  issued  four  years  ago.  That  volume 
brought  the  history  down  to  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Innocent  III.,  the  commencement  of  the 
thirteenth  century ;  and  the  present  volume  re- 
sumes the  history  at  that  point,  and  continues 
it  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
While  each  volume  forms  a  complete  history  of  a 
definite  period  in  itself,  the  two  volumes  constitute 
a  continuous  narrative  of  the  prominent  events  of 
Church  History  for  the  eighteen  centuries.  It  is 
unnecessary  for  the  author  to  state  again  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  telling  so  long  and  complicated 
a  story  in  so  short  a  space;  and  to  repeat  the 
assurance  of  the  anxious  care  and  labor  with 
which  he  has  striven  to  overcome  that  difficulty, 
and  to  present  the  facts  in  their  right  relative 
position  of  importance.  In  this  latter  volume 
especially,  he  has  been  oppressed  with  a  sense  of 
the  necessity  of  compressing  his  narrative  more 
and  more,  just  when  the  stream  of  events  swells 
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and  spreads,  and  deepens.  He  is  compelled  to 
make  that  which  is  stirring,  and  picturesque,  and 
interesting  in  itself,  tame  and  dry  by  the  brevity 
to  which  he  is  driven. 

According  to  the  promise  of  the  preface  of  the 
first  volume,  and  the  Prospectus  of  the  second,  the 
author  has  given  such  space  and  prominence  to 
the  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  its 
importance,  in  his  judgment,  demands;  and  has 
added  a  brief  chapter  upon  the  organization  and 
history  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States.  He  had  hoped  to  have  added  an 
account  of  the  Colonial  Churches,  and  to  have 
given  a  sketch  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
various  Churches  of  the  world ;  but  the  space  that 
remained  to  him  was  so  small  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  give  a  coherent  account  of  the 
former,  and  to  make  it  necessary  to  contract  the 
latter  into  a  mere  collection  of  statistics  such  as 
can  be  obtained  from  almanacs  and  Year  Books. 
Hence  the  attempt  has  been  abandoned. 

The  author  has  been  mortified  to  find,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  rapidity  with  which  he  was 
compelled  to  pass  the  first  volume  through  the 
press,  many  typographical  errors  remained  un- 
corrected. These  errors  are  chiefly  in  proper 
names.  A  table  of  errata  is  inserted  in  copies  of 
the  first  volume,  which  are  printed  and  bound  uni- 
form with  the  present,  and  will  be  sold  with  it 
when  both  volumes  are  desired. 
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The  author  cannot  close  this  preface  without 
referring  with  gratification  to  the  kindly  notices 
which  have  been  given  of  the  first  volume  by  the 
press,  and  to  the  warmer  private  commendations 
which  have  reached  him  from  many  of  his  clerical 
brethren.  Nor  can  he  consent  to  send  it  forth 
without  the  renewal  of  the  perhaps  unnecessary 
remark  that  he  advances  for  the  work  no  higher 
claim  than  that  of  an  honest  compilation. 

C.  M.  B. 

Philadelphia, 

yune  I,  1872. 
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Historical  Outline. 


Some  of  the  events  described  in  this  chapter  are  also  incident- 
ally mentioned  in  the  following  chapter. 

I.   THE  CRUSADES. 

1.   Crusade  of  Frederic  II. 

The  first  act  of  Honorius  III.,  on  his  accession,  was  an  appeal 
to  Christendom  to  embark  on  a  new  crusade.  The  only  king 
who  at  once  obeyed  the  summons  was  Andrew  of  Hungary.  Ho- 
norius had  consented  to  the  consecration  of  Frederic  as  Emperor, 
and  to  the  election  of  his  son  Henry  as  king  of  Germany,  on  the 
condition  that  the  Emperor  should  embark  in  the  crusade.  But 
Frederic,  without  waiting  for  the  formal  consent  of  the  Pope,  first 
secured  the  election  of  Henry  by  the  estates  of  Germany,  and  then 
proceeded  to  Rome,  and  was  consecrated  at  St.  Peter's  amidst 
universal  acclamations.  The  death  of  his  rival  Otho,  his  own 
brilliant  talents  and  extreme  popularity,  his  solemn  protestations 
of  fidelity  to  the  Holy  See,  and  his  laws  against  heretics  and  in 
favor  of  ecclesiastics,  enforced  the  seeming  cordial  acquiescence 
of  the  Pope  in  these  arrangements.  But  the  capture  of  Damietta, 
and  the  delay  of  the  Emperor  to  proceed  on  the  crusade,  led  to 
an  open  alienation  between  the  Pope  and  Emperor.  The  Pope 
urged  an  immediate  entrance  of  the  Emperor  upon  the  crusade. 
The  Emperor  pleaded  the  disturbed  state  of  his  dominions  in 
Germany  and  Sicily.  The  delay  of  Frederic  until  1228,  and  the 
remonstrances  and  denunciations  of  the  Popes  Honorius  III.  and 
Gregory  IX.,  will  be  recorded  in  the  following  chapter. 

At  length  Frederic  set  sail  with  a  small  armament,  and  a  force 
of  only  six  hundred  knights.  It  was  evident  that  he  hoped  to 
conquer  by  negotiation  rather  than  by  arms.     When  he  landed 
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at  Ptolemais,  he  was  coldly  received  by  the  clergy.  But,  disre- 
garding their  hostility,  he  took  possession  of  Joppa,  and  opened 
negotiations  with  Kameel,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt.  Kameel,  at  feud 
with  Malek  Moadhin,  Sultan  of  Damascus,  had  seized  upon  Jeru- 
salem. Negotiations  for  its  surrender  were  facilitated  by  this 
event,  and  by  the  good  understanding  that  had  existed  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  Sultan,  because  of  the  mildness  of  the  Em- 
peror's rule  over  the  Mohammedans  in  Sicily.  The  Emperor  and 
the  Sultan  exchanged  presents  and  civilities,  and  held  friendly 
conferences  with  each  'other  on  questions  of  science  and  philo- 
sophy. The  Emperor  wore  a  Saracenic  dress,  and  received  into 
his  train  the  Sultan's  present  of  a  bevy  of  dancing  girls.  These 
civilities,  while  they  excited  the  increased  hostility  of  the  clergy, 
aided  in  the  settlement  of  the  treaty,  by  the  terms  of  which 
Jerusalem,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  Emperor;  the  Saracens  were  permitted  to  perform 
their  devotions  as  pilgrims  at  Bethlehem;  the  Christians,  with 
certain  restrictions,  were  permitted  to  pray  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Temple;  and  both  parties  were  bound  to  abstain  from  hos- 
tilities against  each  other. 

2.  Crusade  of  Louis  IX. 

The  pious  Louis  resolved  to  enter  upon  the  crusade,  not  from 
any  love  or  aptitude  for  war,  but  simply  as  the  servant  of  God. 
"  He  might  seem  to  disdain  even  the  commonest  precautions. 
God  was  to  fight  his  own  battles;  Louis  was  assured  of  victory 
or  of  paradise.  All  depended  upon  the  faith,  not  upon  the  valor, 
discipline,  or  generalship  of  the  army."  But  the  preparation  for 
the  crusade  continued  three  years,  and  was  most  elaborate.  St. 
Louis  publicly  took  the  cross  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris  in 
October,  1245.  The  rendezvous  of  the  forces  was  at  the  Isle  of 
Cyprus;  and  there  occurred  a  delay  of  eight  months  before  the 
armament  set  sail  for  Egypt.  Damietta  was  at  once  abandoned 
by  the  Saracens;  but  months  wore  away  in  inactivity.  The  King 
was  performing  the  offices  of  a  monk  rather  than  of  a  general. 
The  French  at  first  gained  unprofitable  victories,  which  led  to  no 
results;  the  camp  was  at  length  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  wasted 
by  pestilence  and  famine;  and  the  King  became  a  prisoner  in  the 
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hands  of  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  while  his  Queen  at  Damietta  gave 
birth  prematurely  to  a  son,  whom  she  named  ''  Tristan." 

At  first  the  ransom  of  Louis  was  placed  so  high  that  the  King 
peremptorily  refused  to  allow  his  subjects  to  pay  a  demand  so 
exorbitant.  At  length  more  reasonable,  but  still  excessive,  terms 
were  proposed.  Damietta  was  to  be  evacuated ;  the  ransom  for 
the  King  was  to  be  one  million  byzantines,  and  for  the  captive 
barons  five  hundred  thousand  French  livres.  The  King  deter- 
mined to  remain  in  Palestine;  but  the  desertion  of  his  brother, 
and  the  death  of  the  Queen  mother,  and  the  necessity  of  his  pre- 
sence in  France,  forced  him  to  return. 

In  the  year  1210  King  Louis  again  engaged  in  a  crusade,  which 
was  at  that  time  directed  against  Tunis.  He  sickened  and  died 
in  Africa,  and  the  crusade  proved  to  be  disastrous  and  inglorious. 
This  was  the  last  of  the  crusades,  with  the  exception  of  the  final 
desperate  struggle,  which  followed  soon  after,  of  Prince  Edward 
of  England  for  the  narrow  remnant  of  the  Holy  Land. 


IL   THE  THIRTEENTH  GENERAL  COUNCIL  AT  LYONS,  A.D.  1245. 

The  quarrel  of  Pope  Gregory  IX.  with  the  Emperor  Frederic 
was  resumed  with  increased  animosity  by  Innocent  IV.  The 
Pope,  having  fled  from  Rome,  under  the  alleged  and  perhaps  real 
apprehension  that  the  Emperor,  about  to  enter  the  Roman  States, 
would  subject  him  to  imprisonment,  called  a  General  Council 
at  Lyons.  Jts  chief  object  was  the  excommunication  and  deposi- 
tion of  Frederic.  The  Council  was  opened  by  a  sermon  from  the 
Pope,  from  the  text,  "Was  ever  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow?" 
in  which  he  compared  his  afflictions  to  the  five  wounds  of  Christ, 
and  wrought  up  the'  assembly  to  a  high  pitch  of  sympathy  with 
himself  and  indignation  against  Frederic. 

The  Council  was  held  in  1245,  and  was  attended  by  only  ohe 
hundred  and  forty  Bishops  and  Abbots.  Frederic  again  stated 
his  willingness,  through  his  representative,  Thaddeus  of  Suessa, 
to  deliver  the  Holy  Land  from  its  infidel  oppressors;  but  his 
word  was  not  believed.  It  was  in  vain  that  his  envoy  replied  to 
the  charges  of  heres}^,  and  of  too  great  favor  to  the  Sultan  and 
the  Saracens.  The  Pope,  in  a  very  solemn  manner,  and  with  all 
the  usual  ceremonies  which  were  intended  to  strike  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  the  excommunicated,  pronounced  Frederic  cut  off  from 
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the  communion  of  the"  faithful,  and  deposed  from  his  throne. 
The  J]mperor  received  the  sentence  with  defiance,  and,  calling  for 
his  crown,  and  placing  it  upon  his  head,  exclaimed,  "  I  hold  my 
crown  of  God  alone;  neither  the  Pope,  the  Council,  nor  the  devil 
shall  rend  it  from  me."  He  hurled  back  upon  the  Papacy  the 
charge  of  worldliness,  luxury,  and  ambition,  and  of  complete  de- 
parture from  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Apostles. 

In  this  Council  the  English  ambassador  presented  a  written 
complaint  relative  to  two  grievances.  The  first  was  that  King 
John,  contrary  to  the  will  of  his  people,  had  made  a  donation  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland  to  the  Pope,  which  act  the  King  and  Parlia- 
ment declared  to  be  altogether  null  and  void.  The  other  grievance 
was  the  insupportable  exactions  made  by  the  legates,  nuncios, 
and  other  ministers  sent  by  the  Pope  into  England. 

It  is  a  circumstance  which  illustrates  the  purpose  of  the  Popes 
to  degrade  Councils  into  mere  assemblies  to  register  their  will, 
that  the  heading  of  the  sentence  of  the  Emperor  does  not  state, 
in  the  old  form,  that  it  was  passed  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Council,  but  simply  that  it  was  done  in  the  presence  of  the  Council. 

III.   DEATH  AND  CHARACTER  OF  FREDERIC  II. 

Frederic  died  in  Fiorentino,  December  13,  1250.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  accomplished  monarchs  that  ever  occu- 
pied a  throne.  "  That  the  justice  of  Frederic  was  a  stern  abso- 
lutism, cannot  be  denied  ;  that  his  notion  of  the  imperial  power 
was  not  merely  irreconcilable  with  the  fierce  and  partisan  liberties 
of  the  Italian  republics,  but  with  all  true  freedom ;  that  he  aspired 
to  crush  mankind  into  order  and  happiness  with  the  iron  hand  of 
autocracy.  Still  no  less  than  autocracy,  in  those  times,  could 
coerce  the  countless  religious  and  temporal  feudal  tyrannies  which 
oppressed  and  retarded  civilization.  The  Sicilian  legislation  of 
Frederic  shows  that  order  and  happiness  were  the  ultimate  aim 
of  his  rule.  That  Frederic  was  honored,  admired,  loved  by  a 
great  part  of  his  subjects ;  that,  if  by  one  party  he  was  looked 
upon  with  the  bitterest  abhorrence,  to  others  he  was  no  less  the 
object  of  wonder  and  of  profound  attachment,  appears  from  his 
whole  histor3^  The  crown  of  Germany,  which  he  won  by  his 
gallant  enterprise,  he  secured  by  his  affability,  courtesy,  and  chi- 
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valric  nobleness  of  character.  In  Germany,  not  all  the  influence 
of  the  Pope  could,  for  a  long  time,  raise  a  formidable  opposition ; 
the  feeble  rebellion  of  his  son  was  crushed  on  his  appearance." 

"  The  religion  of  Frederic  is  a  more  curious  problem.  How  far 
he  may  have  been  goaded  into  general  scepticism  by  the  doubts 
forced  upon  him  by  the  unchristian  conduct  of  the  great  church- 
men ;  how  far  in  his  heart  he  had  sunk  to  the  miserable  mocking 
indifference  betrayed  by  some  of  the  sarcasms  current  as  from 
his  lips,  and  which,  even  if  merely  gay  and  careless  words,  jarred 
so  harshly  on  the  sensitive  religion  of  his  age,  cannot  be  known. 
Frederic  certainly  made  no  open  profession  of  unbelief;  he  re- 
peatedly offered  to  assert  and  vindicate  the  orthodoxy  of  his 
creed  before  the  Pope  himself.  Frederic's,  in  my  judgment,  was 
neither  scornful  and  godless  infidelity,  nor  certainly  a  more  en- 
lightened and  advanced  Christianity,  yearning  after  holiness  and 
purity  not  then  attainable.  It  was  the  shattered,  dubious,  at 
times  trembling  faith,  at  times  desperate,  reckless  incredulity,  of 
a  man  ever  under  the  burden  of  an  undeserved  excommunication, 
of  which  he  could  not  but  discern  the  injustice,  but  could  not 
quite  shake  off  the  terror;  of  a  man  whom  a  better  age  of  Chris- 
tianity might  have  made  religious :  whom  his  own  made  irrelig- 
ious." (Milman,  vol.  v.  502-4.) 

lY.  THE  PASTOUREAUX  AND  THE  FLAGELLANTS. 

1.   The  Pastoureaux. 

The  incessant  wars,  and  the  consequent  sufferings  of  the  pea- 
sant classes,  and  the  dreadful  oppressions  to  which  they  were 
subjected  by  their  feudal  masters,  and  the  hideous  caricature  of 
religion  exhibited  in  the  lives  of  the  high  ecclesiastics,  led  to  two 
extensive  and  memorable  movements,  the  result  in  the  one  case 
of  reaction  and  of  blind  revolt  against  tyranny,  and  in  the  other 
of  wretchedness,  seeking  relief  in  exaggerated  devotion  and  self- 
imposed  penance. 

The  first  of  these  movements,  the  rising  of  the  Pastoureaux 
(the  Shepherds)  in  France  and  Flanders,  was  a  democratic  insur- 
rection against  the  tja'ann}^  of  nobles  and  of  churchmen.  The 
shepherds  first  denounced  war  against  the  clergy  (1251)  for  having 
failed  through  avarice  to  ransom  the  good  King  Louis.  They  an- 
nounced that  the  Virgin  Mary  had  commissionedP  them  to  rescue 
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him  from  the  hands  of  the  unbeliever.  A  mysterious  personage, 
called  the  Master  of  Hungary,  was  their  leader.  He  was  an  aged 
man,  with  long,  flowing  and  snowy  beard,  who  spoke  with  elo- 
quence and  power,  in  Latin  and  German,  and  who  carried  in  his 
hand  the  scroll  which  contained  his  instructions  from  the  blessed 
Virgin.  He  came  into  France  from  Flanders.  Immense  numbers 
joined  him.  He  entered  Amiens  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand 
men.  Whole  villages  were  left  deserted  behind  him.  They  passed 
through  cities,  armed  with  clubs,  and  pikes,  and  axes,  and  no  resist- 
ance was  offered  by  the  mayors  and  provosts.  Before  they  reached 
Paris,  they  numbered  more  than  a  hundred  thousand,  and  four 
hundred  banners  were  carried  by  them,  on  which  were  depicted 
the  cross  borne  by  a  lamb,  and  the  Virgin  and  the  angels  appear- 
ing to  the  Master.  They  were  admitted  into  Paris,  and  soon  exhi- 
bited their  hostility  to  the  Church.  They  heaped  reproaches  on 
the  Mendicants  as  hypocrites  and  vagabonds.  The  Master  was 
admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  Queen,  and  was  received  with 
honor  and  with  gifts.  The  Master  preached,  and  consecrated  the 
holy  water  in  the  churches,  and  his  followers  swarmed  through 
the  streets,  and  slew  the  priests  who  opposed  their  profane  fana- 
ticism. 

But  when  this  mighty  host  separated  and  moved  in  three  hordes 
upon  Orleans,  and  Bordeaux,  and  Marseilles,  their  power,  and  the 
illusions  upon  which  it  was  founded,  were  soon  broken.  The 
Queen,  who  had  professed  to  believe  that  they  would  restore  the 
Holy  Land,  turned  against  them.  The  Master  of  Hungary  was 
arrested  and  thrown  into  the  Garonne;  the  scattered  followers 
were  seized  and  hung,  and  the  few  who  reached  their  homes  re- 
turned in  wretchedness  and  beggary. 

2.   Tlie  Flagellants, 

The  Flagellant  frenzy  (1261)  was  a  purely  religious  movement. 
It  was  an  extravagant  outburst  of  fanaticism,  which  seemed  to 
rise  almost  simultaneously  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  The  Fla- 
gellants originated  in  Perugia.  The  frenzy  reached  to  Rome, 
took  possession  of  every  Italian  city,  and  spread  into  France  and 
Germany.  The  custom  of  flagellation  had  long  been  considered 
as  the  highest  exercise  of  self-imposed  discipline  and  of  penance. 
Kings  had  submitted  to  the  scourge.     Louis  IX.  had  practised 
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it  upon  himself  with  constant  and  cruel  fidelity.  Dominic  had 
invented  the  usage  of  singing  psalms  during  the  self-inflicted 
scourging.  Hence,  it  was  natural  that,  when  a  deep  spirit  of 
penitence  seized  upon  a  community,  it  should  express  itself  in 
that  form.  "  It  seemed  as  if  mankind,  at  least  Italian  mankind, 
was  struck  at  once  with  a  sudden  paroxysm  of  remorse  for  the 
monstrous  guilt  of  the  age,  which  found  vent  in  this  wild  but 
hallowed  form  of  self-torture.  All  ranks,  both  sexes,  all  ages 
were  possessed  with  the  madness — nobles,  wealthy  merchants, 
modest  and  delicate  women,  and  even  children  of  five  years  old. 
Thej^  stripped  themselves  naked  to  the  waist,  covered  their  faces 
that  they  might  not  be  known,  and  went  two  and  two  in  solemn 
procession,  with  cross  and  banner  before  them,  scourging  them- 
selves till  the  blood  tracked  their  steps,  and  shrieking  out  their 
doleful  psalms.  They  travelled  from  city  to  city.  Whenever 
they  entered  a  city,  the  contagion  seized  all  predisposed  minds. 
This  was  done  by  night  and  by  day.  Not  only  was  the  busy 
mart  and  the  crowded  street  disturbed  by  their  processions ;  in 
the  dead  midnight  they  were  seen  with  their  torches  and  tapers 
gleaming  before  them  in  their  awful  and  shadowy  grandeur,  with 
the  lashing  sound  of  the  scourge  and  the  screaming  chant. 
Thousands,  thousands,  tens  of  thousands  joined  their  ranks ;  till 
at  length  the  madness  wore  itself  out.  Some  princes  and  magis- 
trates, finding  it  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  See  of  Rome  or  by 
the  authority  of  any  great  saint,  began  to  interpose ;  that  which 
had  been  the  object  of  general  respect  became  almost  as  rapidly 
the  object  of  general  contempt."  {Milman,  vol.  vi.  55-5*7.) 


Y.  THE  FOURTEENTH  GENERAL  COUNCIL  AT  LYONS,  A.D.  12H. 

This  was  the  largest  so-called  General  Council  ever  held.  It 
was  remarkable  alike  for  the  great  and  various  powers  and  in- 
terests represented  in  it,  and  for  the  purposes  which  it  sought  to 
accomplish. 

Gregory  was  a  most  enthusiastic  advocate  for  the  renewal  of 
the  crusades.  He  had  followed  the  last  crusading  army  into 
Asia;  and  was  in  Palestine  when  he  received  the  news  of  his 
elevation  to  the  Papal  chair.  In  returning  to  Europe  his  first 
care  was  to  summon  a  Council.  In  this  Council  he  presided  in 
person  in   full  pontificals.     Besides  five  hundred  Bishops,  and 
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seventy  Abbots,  and  a  thousand  other  ecclesiastics,  there  were 
present  the  two  Latin  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Antioch, 
the  saintly  Bonaventiira  and  the  learned  Thomas  Aquinas,  the 
magnificent  and  powerful  Grand  Masters  of  the  Templars  and 
Hospitalers,  ambassadors  from  France,  England,  Germany,  and 
Sicily,  and  also  ambassadors,  high  ecclesiastics,  from  Michael 
Palaeologus,  Emperor  of  Constantinople.  But  no  one  attracted 
so  much  attention  as  the  Tartar  princes  and  ambassadors  sent 
by  the  powerful  head  of  the  Moguls  to  form  an  alliance  with  the 
Christians  against  the  Mussulmans.  Seven  of  these  Tartar  princes 
received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  the  Pope. 

It  was  altogether  from  political  considerations  that  the  Greek 
Emperor  sent  his  ambassadors  to  Lyons,  and  labored  for  the 
reunion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  In  1206j  the  Latin 
crusaders  took  Constantinople.  After  this  period  two  Greek 
Emperors  reigned  over  different  portions  of  the  dismembered 
Empire,  the  one  having  his  seat  at  Nice  and  the  other  at  Trebi- 
zond.  In  1231  Michael  Palseologus,  Emperor  at  Nice,  and  John 
Lascaris,  Emperor  at  Trebizond,  united  their  forces  and  recaptured 
Constantinople.  After  the  death  of  Lascaris,  Michael  ruled  alone. 
He  submitted  to  the  Latin  Church  from  a  desire  to  secure  the  aid 
of  the  West  for  the  support  of  his  dominion  in  the  East,  now  con- 
stantly diminished,  and  threatened  by  the  growing  power  of  the 
Mussulmans.  And  no  less  did  he  fear  the  power  of  the  West  itself, 
which  had  already  once  captured  Constantinople,  and  might  again 
renew  the  attempt  if  the  efforts  of  Gregory  to  rouse  enthusiasm 
for  the  crusades  should  succeed.  The  Emperor,  by  intimidating 
and  persecuting  the  enemies  of  the  reunion  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Churches,  secured  a  respectable  representation  of  Greek 
Bishops  at  Lyons.  A  letter  from  the  Emperor  was  read,  in  which 
he  subscribed  to  the  Latin  creed.  A  letter  also  from  thirty-five 
Greek  Bishops  was  read,  expressive  of  their  anxiety  for  unity, 
and  recognizing  the  primacy  of  Rome.  After  the  Te  Deum  and 
the  Creed  were  chanted  in  Latin,  the  Greek  Patriarch  and  the 
other  Greek  Ecclesiastics  also  chanted  them  in  Greek,  the  wor^ 
filioque  being  chanted  twice  over.  Great  exultation  was  expressed 
at  the  consummation  of  the  union  of  the  long  separated  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches.  But  this  forced  union  was  partial,  unreal, 
and  temporary,  and  was  formally  repudiated  by  the  Greeks  in  1282. 
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Succession  of  the  Popes. 


I.   HONORIUS  III.,  A.D.  1216-1227. 

HoNORius  III.,  who  succeeded  Innocent  III.,  Wfis  by  birth  a 
Koman.  His  character  was  somewhat  less  imperious  than  that 
of  his  predecessor;  but  his  policy  was  the  same.  He  exhibited 
the  same  persecuting  spirit,  and  advanced  the  same  lofty  claims. 
He  incited  Louis  YIII.  of  France  to  a  new  crusade  against  Ray- 
mond YII.  of  Toulouse  and  his  heretical  subjects.  He  confirmed 
anew  the  heresy-hunting  order  of  Dominicans,  and  sanctioned 
the  establishment  of  the  Franciscans,  the  Tertiarii,  and  the  nuns 
of  St.  Clara.  He  was  the  first  who  established  indulgences  at 
the  canonization  of  saints.  He  also  extended  plenary  indul- 
gences to  all  who  enlisted  in  the  crusades,  even  to  those  who  had 
been  guilty  of  murder,  parricide,  or  incest.  He  forbade  the  study 
of  any  other  than  the  canon  law.  He  was  the  first  Pope  who 
commanded  that  adoration  should  be  rendered  to  the  host.  Here- 
tics were  commanded  to  be  burned,  and  the  only  mitigation  of 
punishment  for  the  milder  forms  of  heresy  was,  that  instead  of 
death  by  fire,  the  tongue  of  the  victim  should  be  cut  out. 

The  conduct  of  Honorius  towards  the  Emperor  Frederic  II' 
was,  either  from  policy  or  fear,  marked  by  a  good  degree  of  for- 
bearance. He  consented  that  Frederic's  son  Henry,  already 
King  of  Sicily,  should  become  King  of  Germany  (April,  1220). 
He  also  consented  to  crown  the  Emperor,  upon  his  solemn  pledge 
that  he  would  embark  in  a  new  crusade.  The  rights  of  the  crown 
in  Sicily,  which  had  been  encroached  upon  and  overridden  by  In- 
nocent, were  restored  to  Henry.  But,  when  Frederic  attempted  the 
subjugation  of  the  Lombards,  Honorius  authorized  his  legate,  in 
the  Diet  of  Cremona  (1226),  to  favor  and  strengthen  the  league  of 
the  Lombard  cities.  And  when  Frederic  delayed  to  fulfil  his 
pledge  to  embark  upon  a  new  crusade,  although  by  his  marriage 
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with  Jolantc  (1225),  the  daughter  of  John  de  Brienne,  King  of 
Jerusalem,  he  had  assumed  her  father's  title,  the  Pope  addressed 
to  him  the  most  urgent  remonstrances  and  reproaches;  and  would 
not  be  appeased  until,  at  the  Compact  of  St.  Germano  (1225), 
Frederic  solemnly  renewed  his  assurances  that  he  would  not 
delay  his  departure  beyond  the  month  of  August,  1227.  On  the 
18th  day  of  March  of  that  year  the  Pope  died. 

II.   GREGORY  IX.,  A.D.  122T. 

Gregory  IX.,  a  nephew  of  Innocent  III.,  came  to  the  throne  at 
an  advanced  age,  after  a  long  experience  in  the  Cardinalate,  and 
inherited  the  arrogant  temper  and  prosecuted  the  ambitious  aims 
of  his  uncle.  He  commenced  his  reign  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to 
Frederic,  which  grew  more  bitter  and  envenomed  to  its  close.  One 
of  his  earliest  acts  was  a  peremptory  command  to  the  Emperor 
to  proceed  on  his  crusade.  Frederic  professed  to  obey,  and  em- 
barked with  his  army,  but  returned  in  three  days  on  the  plea  of 
sickness.  Gregory  at  once  excommunicated  him,  pronounced  his 
Sicilian  subjects  released  from  their  allegiance,  and  sent  a  band 
of  mercenary  soldiers  into  that  kingdom  to  protect  it  in  revolt. 
The  Pope,  although  driven  from  Rome,  renewed  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  before  Frederic  finally  embarked  on  the  fifth 
crusade  in  August,  1228;  and  then  repeated  it  because  the  Em- 
peror presumed  to  go  while  under  the  ban,  and  forbade  those 
who  had  taken  up  the  cross  to  follow  him  to  the  Holy  Land.  The 
Emperor,  more  by  diplomacy  and  address  than  by  arms,  suc- 
ceeded in  occupying  the  Holy  City,  notwithstanding  the  hostility 
of  all  the  military  orders  and  the  Ecclesiastics  in  the  East.  He 
crowned  himself— no  Bishop  being  willing  to  perform  the  office — 
King  of  Jerusalem,  and  concluded  a  treaty  and  a  truce  for  ten 
years,  whereby  he  secured  the  free  access  of  pilgrims  to  the  Holy 
City.  He  hastened  to  return  to  Europe  in  order  to  subdue  the 
Lombard  cities  which  Gregory  had  incited  to  revolt,  and  to  recall 
Sicily  to  her  allegiance.  In  these  objects  he  soon  succeeded,  to 
the  great  chagrin  of  the  Pope,  who  was  compelled  to  come  to 
terms  with  him  in  1230.  But  when  the  Emperor  punished  the 
refractory  cities  of  Lombardy,  and  made  his  son  Enzio  King  of 
Sardinia,  which  Gregory  claimed  to  be  a  Papal  fief,  another  ex- 
communication was  thundered  against  him.     Frbm  this  period, 
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the  war  between  the  Emperor  and  Pope  was  waged  with  mutual 
violence  and  rancor.  The  Pope  accused  the  Emperor  of  infidelity 
and  blasphemy,  and  of  unbecoming  intimacy  with  the  Sultan  and 
the  Saracens.  The  Emperor  asserted  his  orthodoxy,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  prove  it  by  persecuting  heretics.  The  Pope  called  him 
the  predicted  beast  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  was  to  rise  from 
the  sea;  and  the  Emperor  retaliated  by  calling  the  Pope  Anti- 
christ and  the  Dragon.  Frederic  soon  occupied  the  Papal  States 
and  threatened  Rome,  and  the  Pope,  shut  up  in  St.  Angelo  and 
worn  out  with  vexation  and  excitement,  died  at  the  age  of  nearly 
cue  hundred  years,  on  the  21st  of  August,  1241. 

Gregory's  pontificate  was  signalized  by  the  canonization  of  the 
Saints  Elizabeth,  Dominic,  and  Francis,  by  placing  the  Inquisition 
in  the  hands  of  the  Dominicans,  and  by  the  appointment  of  a 
General  Council  to  be  held  at  Rome.  That  Council,  however,  was 
broken  up  by  Frederic  with  the  aid  of  a  Pisan  fleet.  Many  Car- 
dinals and  Bishops  on  their  way  to  Rome  were  intercepted  and 
captured  and  sent  to  prison,  and  others  perished  in  the  sea. 

III.   CELESTINE  IV.  AND  INNOCENT  IV. 

C destine  lY.  was  old  and  infirm  when  elected,  and  lived  but 
eighteen  days  after  his  consecration. 

A  delay  of  two  years  occurred  before  the  election  of  Innocent 
lY,  (1243).  He  was  a  Genoese  of  a  noble  family,  and  had  been  a 
warm  personal  friend  of  Frederic.  But  no  sooner  was  he  elected, 
than  it  was  evident  that  he  would  make  no  concessions  to  the 
Emperor.  He  immediately  demanded  the  release  of  all  the  im- 
prisoned Cardinals  and  Bishops.  Frederic  refused  to  release  them 
until  his  excommunication  should  be  removed.  In  consequence 
of  the  quarrel  which  ensued,  the  Pope,  fearing  that  Frederic, 
then  entering  the  Roman  States,  would  arrest  him,  fled  to  Lyons. 
This  city  was  then  governed  by  its  Bishop,  and  was  subject 
neither  to  the  Emperor  nor  to  the  King  of  France.  There  he 
summoned  a  General  Council  (1245),  the  chief  object  and  proceed- 
ing of  which  was  the  excommunication  and  deposition  of  the 
Emperor.  From  that  period,  the  most  unrelenting  war  raged 
between  the  Pope  and  King  and  their  respective  adherents.  In 
Sicily  the  Pope  kindled  a  rebellion  (1246),  which  was  speedily 
quelled  by  the  energy  of  Manfred,  the  half-brother  of  Conrad. 
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In  Germany,  Henry,  the  Landgrave  of  Thuringia  and  Hesse, 
was  set  up  as  the  lawful  Emperor.  But  the  princes  of  the  Em- 
pire remained  faithful  to  Frederic,  and  when  Henry,  after  some 
partial  success  in  battle,  died  (1247),  the  ascendency  of  the  Em- 
peror in  Germany  remained  undisputed.  The  Pope,  unable  to 
find  a  German  candidate  for  the  Imperial  throne,  sold  the  empty 
title  to  William  of  Holland.  After  the  death  of  Frederic,  the 
Pope  still  carried  on  the  war  against  his  successor  Conrad.  But 
Conrad  acted  with  great  promptness  and  vigor.  He  repaired  to 
Sicily,  and  recalled  the  kingdom  to  its  allegiance  to  Conradin, 
his  infant  son.  Returning  to  Germany,  he  successfully  resisted 
his  rival  William  of  Holland,  in  a  war  which  lasted  two  years. 
In  Italy,  also,  his  son  Enzio  resisted  the  revolted  cities  of  Lom- 
bardy ;  but  was  at  length  conquered  and  carried  captive  to  Bo- 
logna. After  the  death  of  Conrad  (1254),  Innocent  promised 
to  protect  the  rights  of  Conradin  in  Sicily,  and  the  possession  of 
the  kingdom  was,  in  consequence,  yielded  to  him  by  Manfred ; 
but  when  Manfred  perceived  that  the  Pope  did  not  intend  to  fulfil 
his  promise,  he  expelled  the  Pope's  troops,  and  recovered  Sicily. 
It  was  at  this  point  of  time  that  the  Pope  died  (1254). 

lY.   ALEXANDER  IV.  (1254-1261). 

Alexander,  an  Italian,  was  born  in  Anagni,  and  was  Bishop  of 
Ostia  when  raised  to  the  Papal  throne.  He  is  described  as  benevo- 
lent and  devout  previous  to  his  elevation,  but  as  having  become 
avaricious  and  ambitious  after  his  election.  His  first  effort  was 
to  dispossess  Manfred,  and  restore  the  Papal  supremacy  in  Sicily. 
For  this  purpose  he  levied  enormous  exactions  upon  England  and 
other  States  that  were  submissive  to  his  sway.  But  Manfred 
mounted  the  throne  (1258),  and  the  Pope  was  wholly  baflSed  in 
his  design.  He  therefore  excommunicated  Manfred,  who,  in  turn, 
overran  the  Papal  territory,  and  invaded  Tuscany ;  but  sought  in 
vain  to  secure  the  Pope's  recognition  of  his  right  to  the  throne  of 
Sicily.  In  Germany  the  Pope  was  more  successful.  After  the 
death  of  William  of  Holland  (1265),  he  successfully  resisted  the 
.election  of  the  young  Conradin  to  the  Imperial  throne ;  and  at 
first  declined  to  pronounce  in  favor  of  either  of  the  two  rivals, 
Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  Alphonsus  the  Wise,  King  of 
Castile,  who  had  been  elected,  the  former  by  three,  and  the  latter 
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by  four  of  the  seven  electors  of  the  Empire.  He  at  length  in- 
clined to  Richard,  who  took  possession  of  the  Imperial  throne  in 
1259.  But  the  continued  success  of  Manfred,  and  the  war  between 
Venice  and  Genoa,  and  the  unsettled  state  of  Germany,  which 
prevented  his  rendering  any  aid  to  the  Christians  in  the  East, 
weighed  upon  his  spirits,  and  hastened  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  the  25th  of  May,  1261. 

V.  URBAN  IV.  (1261-1264). 
The  college  of  Cardinals,  consisting  of  only  eight,  chose  John, 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who  was  at  that  time  on  a  visit  to  the 
Papal  court,  about  some  affair  of  his  church,  on  the  29th  of  Aug. 
1261.  He  was  of  low  origin,  the  son  of  a  cobbler  named  Pantaleon. 
But  he  was  learned  and  zealous,  and  enthusiastically  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  the  crusades.  On  his  accession  to  the  Papal  throne 
he  affected  to  regard  the  question  of  the  Empire  as  still  unsettled, 
and  declined  to  decide  the  right  of  either  party.  Like  his  pre- 
decessor, he  aimed  to  destroy  Manfred  and  Conradin.  When 
England,  exhausted  by  Alexander,  was  unable  to  contribute  more 
means  to  the  crusade  which  had  been  proclaimed  against  Manfred, 
Urban  offered  the  crown  of  Sicily  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother 
of  Louis  IX.  King  of  France,  and  declared  that  Edward,  brother  of 
Henry  III.  of  England,  had  forfeited  his  claim  to  the  throne  which 
the  Pope  had  bestowed  upon  him,  by  his  inaction.  Charles  accepted 
the  offer,  and  subsequently  obtained  possession  of  the  kingdom. 
But  Urban  failed  to  curb  the  power  of  Manfred,  who  not  only 
sustained  himself  in  Sicily,  but  took  possession  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  States  of  the  Church.  Urban  died  in  Perugia  on  the  2d  of 
October,  1264.  His  reign  was  signalized  by  the  institution  of  the 
festival  of  the  Corpus  Ghristi  in  commemoration  of  the  alleged 
miracle  of  blood  flowing  from  the  host  in  Bolsana,  to  convince  a 
sceptical  priest  of  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence. 

YI.  CLEMENT  IV.  (1264-1268). 
After  five  months  of  unsuccessful  balloting,  Guido,  Cardinal  of 
Sabina,  was  elected,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Clement  lY.  He 
was  by  birth  a  Frenchman,  had  been  a  soldier,  and  an  eminent 
lawyer,  but,  upon  the  death  of  his  wife,  entered  into  holy  orders, 
and  advanced  rapidly  to  the  highest  positions  in  the  church.    From 
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the  moment  of  his  election  he  set  himself  against  the  nepotism 
which  had  so  often  disgraced  the  Papacy,  and  sternly  refused  to 
make  his  office  the  instrument  of  the  advancement  of  his  family 
and  kindred.  But  he  inherited  the  hatred  of  his  predecessors 
against  the  house  of  HohenstaufTen,  and  favored  the  accession  of 
Charles  of  Anjou  to  the  throne  of  Sicily.  Charles  was  welcomed 
to  Rome.  Furnished  with  money  by  the  Pope,  he  met  Manfred 
in  battle  at  Benevento,  and  gained  over  him  a  decided  victory. 
Manfred  was  slain,  and  Charles  took  possession  of  his  kingdom. 
Elated  with  victory,  Charles  failed  to  fulfil  the  provisions  of  his 
treaty  with  the  Pope,  and  loaded  his  new  subjects  with  oppres- 
sive taxes.  Yet  hatred  and  fear  of  the  Hohenstauffen  prevented 
an  open  rupture  of  the  Pope  with  Charles,  in  order  that  he  might 
the  more  surely  resist  the  claims  of  Conradin  to  the  Imperial 
throne.  When  the  latter  appeared,  and  was  enthusiastically  wel- 
comed in  Italy,  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  Pope.  The  un- 
happy youth — the  last  of  his  race — was  overcome  in  the  battle  of 
Tagliacozzo  (23d  August,  1268),  and  perished  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner  (29th  October,  1268).  Thus  Clement  beheld  shortly 
before  his  death  (November,  1268),  the  accomplishment  of  an  ob- 
ject long  pursued  by  the  Papal  See. 

YII.   GREGORY  X.  (1211-1274). 

The  election  of  a  new  Pope  was  delayed  by  the  jealousies  and 
rivalries  of  the  Cardinals  for  three  years.  It  was  not  until  they 
were  shut  up  and  starved  into  submission  that  they  elected  Theald 
Archdeacon  of  Liege,  who  took  the  name  of  Gregory  X.  He  was 
in  the  suite  of  Edward  the  heir  to  the  English  throne,  who,  after 
the  death  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  at  Tunis,  still  protracted  the 
last  crusade  by  besieging  Ptolemais.  Gregory  left  the  East  with 
the  firm  intention  to  send  effectual  aid  to  the  Holy  Land.  For 
this  purpose  he  endeavored  to  heal  the  dissensions  of  Italy  and 
Europe,  and  unite  them  in  this  great  enterprise.  He  secured  the 
co-operation  of  Michael  Palseologus,  who  had  recaptured  Con- 
stantinople from  the  Latins  in  1261,  and  who  consented  to  send 
delegates  to  the  council  at  Lyons  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  and  of  combining  the  East  and  West 
against  the  Saracens.  Proceeding  to  Florence,  and  endeavoring 
in  vain  to  heal  the  dissensions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines, 
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he  laid  the  city  under  interdict.  The  city  of  Milan  was  subjected 
to  the  same  severity.  Arrived  at  Lyons,  he  held  a  Council  there 
(1274),  remarkable  for  its  numbers,  and  for  the  presence,  and  the 
avowed  reconciliation  with  the  Latin  Church,  of  a  number  of 
Eastern  Bishops.  They  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope,  and  repeated  the  Nicene  Creed  in  the  form  adopted  in  the 
Western  Church.  But  it  was  impossible  to  excite  the  least  enthu- 
siasm in  behalf  of  a  new  crusade. 

In  Germany  the  Papal  power  was  fully  re-established.  After 
the  death  of  Richard  (1272),  Gregory  promoted  the  election  of 
Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  which  was  effected  on  the  29th  Septem- 
ber, 12Y3.  Rudolph  acknowledged,  in  abject  terms,  the  supremacy 
of  the  Pope  over  his  dominions.  He  took  the  same  oaths  which 
Innocent  III.  had  imposed  upon  Otho  (vol.  i.  p.  545).  Alphon- 
sus  was  compelled  to  withdraw  his  claims.  The  Pope  died  on  the 
10th  of  January,  1276,  after  having  confirmed  the  rigid  decree  of 
the  Council  for  the  acceleration  of  future  elections  to  the  Papacy. 

Till.   INNOCENT  v.,  HADRIAN  V.,  AND  JOHN  XXI.  (1276,  1277). 

Innocent  Y.,  a  Burgundian,  was  elected  on  the  first  day  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Conclave,  and  survived  but  five  months.  He 
labored  with  some  success  to  appease  the  feuds  of  the  Italian 
cities,  but  failed  in  his  efforts  to  secure  the  official  sanction  of  the 
Greek  Emperor  to  the  decrees  of  the  Council  at  Ljous.  Hadrian 
y.  died  before  he  was  consecrated  and  crowned.  John  XXL,  a 
man  of  learning  and  of  exemplary  character,  occupied  the  Papal 
chair  but  twelve  months.  He  died  by  the  falling  of  the  roof  of 
an  addition  to  his  palace  in  Viterbo,  the  erection  of  wliich  he  was 
superintending. 

IX.  NICHOLAS  III.  (1277-1280). 
In  consequence  of  the  delays  which  had  occurred  in  the  election 
of  previous  Popes,  the  Cardinals  were  shut  up  by  the  magistrates 
of  Viterbo,  and,  after  eight  months,  they  chose  Cardinal  Cajetan 
of  the  house  of  Ursini  at  Rome.  Rudolph  sacrificed  large  terri- 
tory in  Italy  to  Pope  Nicholas,  who  in  turn  supported  his  claims 
against  Charles  I.  in  Sicily.  Charles  was  compelled  by  this  com- 
bination to  withdraw  his  claims  to  the  Vicariate  of  Tuscany.  The 
alienation  between  the  Pope  and  Charles  was  increased  by  the 
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haughty  refusal  of  the  latter  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
the  nephew  of  the  ambitious  Pope.  Nicholas  also  secretly 
favored  the  conspiracy  of  John  of  Procida  to  dethrone  Charles 
and  Restore  the  house  of  Arragon.  He  also  deprived  Charles  of 
the  senatorship  of  Rome,  and  secured  it  to  himself  for  life. 

He  was  successful  also  in  securing  the  sanction  of  the  Emperor 
of  Constantinople  to  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Lyons ;  but 
the  union  of  the  two  churches  was  not  effected  by  this  forced  and 
unreal  reconciliation. 

X.  MARTIN  IV.  (1281-1285). 

Yiolent  disturbances  occurred  at  Yiterbo  previous  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  Pope,  and  six  months  elapsed  before  Simon  de 
Brie,  Cardinal  Presbyter  of  St.  Cecilia,  was  elected,  and  took 
the  name  of  Martin  lY.  Yiterbo  being  laid  under  interdict, 
Martin  was  consecrated  and  crowned  in  Orvieto.  In  consequence 
of  the  struggles  of  the  house  of  Ursini  and  Anabaldi,  at  Rome, 
for  the  senatorship,  the  Pope  himself  was  elected. 

Notwithstanding  that  Martin  was  entirely  in  his  favor,  the 
dreadful  tyranny  of  Charles  favored  the  conspiracy  of  John  of 
Procida  to  dethrone  him ;  and  the  slaughter  of  the  French 
throughout  his  dominions,  on  the  famous  Sicilian  Yespers  (30th 
March,  1282),  put  an  end  at  once  to  his  dominion  in  Sicily. 
Thereupon,  according  to  the  previous  arrangement  (August, 
1282),  Peter  III.  of  Arragon,  husband  of  Manfred's  daughter 
Constantia,  assumed  the  throne  amid  the  enthusiastic  welcome 
of  the  people.  All  the  efforts,  excommunications  and  interdicts 
of  Pope  Martin  against  Peter,  and  against  James,  his  son  and 
successor  in  Sicih- ,  were  fruitless.  Charles  I.  and  his  son  Charles 
II.  continued  to  be  restricted  to  Naples. 

During  this  struggle,  upon  the  fall  of  Ptolemais  (18th  May, 
1291),  the  dominion  of  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land  was  lost 
forever. 

XI.  HONORius  IV.  (1285-1287). 

Honorius  (James  Sabelli,  Cardinal  Deacon  of  St.  Mary  in  Cos- 
medina)  was,  by  birth,  a  Roman.  In  concert  with  the  Emperor 
Rudolph,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  heirs  of  Charles.  A 
crusade  was  proclaimed  in  France  against  Peter  of  Arragon. 
Philip  of  France,  to  whose  son  Charles  of  Yalois  the    Pope  had 
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given  the  kingdom  of  Peter,  entered  Arragon,  and  gained  a  great 
but  not  decisive  victory.  Soon  after,  Peter  died,  leaving  Arra- 
gon to  his  son  Alphonsus,  and  Sicily  to  his  son  James.  Philip 
also  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  energetic  and  remorseless  son 
Philip  the  Fair.  The  Pope,  on  the  refusal  of  Alphonsus  and 
James  to  surrender  Sicily,  excommunicated  both,  and  laid  their 
kingdoms  under  interdict.  Charles,  imprisoned  at  Salerno, 
yielded  Sicily  to  James  upon  hard  conditions;  but  the  Pope 
refused  to  ratify  the  compact,  and  declared  it  to  be  void.  Ho- 
norius  died  when  he  was  just  about  to  launch  a  second  excom- 
munication against  Alphonsus  and  James. 

XII.  NICHOLAS  IV.  (1288-1292). 
The  Cardinal  Jerome  of  Ascoli  was  elected  on  the  27th  of  Peb- 
ruary,  1288,  and  took  the  name  of  Nicholas  lY.  He  at  once 
labored  for  the  liberation  of  the  captive  Charles.  King  Edward 
of  England  and  Alphonsus  of  Arragon,  in  the  presence  of 
Charles,  arranged  the  terms  of  his  liberation.  They  were  some- 
what less  onerous  than  those  before  imposed.  Charles  did  not 
agree  to  surrender  his  rights  to  James;  but  the  claims  of  Charles 
of  Yalois  to  Arragon  were  abandoned.  But  Charles  of  Yalois 
would  not  relinquish  his  pretensions  to  Arragon,  nor  would  King 
Philip  surrender  the  cities  which  he  had  seized  in  that  kingdom. 
Charles,  the  most  honorable  of  all  the  parties  in  these  transac- 
tions, was  greatly  disturbed  by  this  failure  on  the  part  of  his 
kinsman  to  fulfil  the  treaty,  and  seemed  disposed  to  return  to  his 
hard  captivity.  But  the  Pope  forbade  him  to  take  this  step, 
absolved  him  from  his  oath,  and  crowned  him  King  of  Sicily  and 
Apulia.  Peace  was  restored  between  France  and  Arragon. 
Upon  the  death  of  Alphonsus,  James  of  Sicily,  his  heir,  refused 
to  sign  the  treaty  made  by  his  brother;  and  again  the  ever  readj^, 
but  now  almost  powerless,  bolt  of  excommunication  was  hurled 
against  him  by  the  Pope.  The  latter  died  on  the  4th  of  April, 
1292,  bewailing  the  tumults  of  the  time,  and  the  failure  of  Europe 
to  relieve  the  Christians  of  tlie  East. 

XIII.    CELESTINE  V.  (1294). 

Two  years  were  lost  in  vain  efforts  to   elect  a  successor  to 
Nicholas.     The   well-balanced    parties   of  -the    Ursini    and   the 
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Colonna,  in  the  Conclave,  would  make  no  concessions  to  each 
other.  At  length,  when  wearied  with  the  liopeless  contest,  the 
Conclave  suddenly  and  impulsively  united  in  the  election  of  a 
holy  hermit,  whose  name  and  history  had  been  incidentally  men- 
tioned by  one  of  the  Cardinals.  Peter  de  Murrhone,  an  aged 
hermit,  occupied  a  cave  and  practised  the  austerities  of  the  early 
eastern  monks,  in  the  remote  Abruzzi.  When  his  election  was 
announced  to  him  he  endeavored  to  escape,  but  was  discovered 
and  brought  back  by  the  people,  whose  reverence  for  him  was 
boundless.  Charles  and  his  son  both  waited  upon  him,  and  urged 
his  acceptance.  The  poor  monk  reluctantly  accepted  the  office 
which  he  had  no  qualifications  to  discharge,  and  took  up  his 
residence,  under  the  protection  of  Charles,  at  Naples.  He  en- 
deavored in  vain  to  make  peace  between  Charles  and  James. 
Wholly  under  the  influence  of  Charles,  and  utterly  unqualified 
for  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  became  obnoxious  to  the  Cardinals, 
who  encouraged  his  often  repeated  desire  to  return  again  to  his 
cave.  Under  the  influence  of  Cardinal  Caietan,  his  successor,  he 
made  a  formal  resignation  of  the  Papal  chair,  and  expected  to 
return  to  his  beloved  solitude  in  the  Abruzzi. 

XIY.  BONIFACE  VIII.  (1294-1303). 

By  a  combination  of  ambition,  daring,  and  craft.  Cardinal 
Caietan  made  his  way  to  the  Papal  throne,  and  threatened  to  con- 
summate its  supremacy  on  earth.  The  actual  power  of  the 
Papacy  was  greatest  under  Innocent  III.,  but  its  pretensions 
were  more  exaggerated  and  portentous  under  Boniface  YIII. 
than  at  any  other  period.  But  in  his  efforts  to  bring  the  king- 
dom of  France  more  completely  than  heretofore  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Papal  throne,  he  encountered  a  prince — Philip  the 
Fair — as  able,  unscrupulous,  and  cruel  as  himself;  and  he  not 
only  failed  in  his  scheme  of  universal  monarchy,  but  brought  the 
Papal  See  into  bondage  to  the  kingdom  of  France.  The  struggle, 
which  ended  in  this  result,  was  long,  fierce,  and  bitter. 

As  Boniface  owed  his  promotion  to  Charles  of  Sicil}^,  he  at 
once  pledged  himself  to  his  interests.  His  entry  into  Rome  on 
the  2d  of  Januar}^,  1295,  foreshadowed,  by  its  unparalleled  magni- 
ficence, the  loftiness  of  his  pretensions.  He  dined  in  public,  and 
the  Kings  of  Hungary  and  Naples,  standing  behind  his  chair 
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as  servants,  waited  upon  him.  The  unhappy  Celestine,  whom 
many  still  regarded  as  the  lawful  Pope,  was  imprisoned,  and  sub- 
jected to  such  rigorous  treatment  that  he  died  in  1226. 

The  first  proceeding  of  Boniface  was  the  reconciliation  of 
James  of  Arragon  and  Charles  of  Sicily.  James  surrendered 
Sicily  on  the  condition  that  he  should  rfarry  Blanche,  the  daughter 
of  Charles,  and  receive  100,000  marks  of  silver.  Charles  of 
Yalois  renounced  his  claim  to  Arragon,  and  the  interdict  against 
that  kingdom  was  removed.  But  these  arrangements  exasperated 
the  Sicilians.  They  offered  the  crown  to  Frederic,  the  brother  of 
James,  who  accepted  it,  and  was  crowned  on  the  25th  of  March, 
1296.  Boniface  pronounced  Frederic  an  usurper,  and  summoned 
Charles  and  James  for  consultation  to  Rome.  There  the  amity 
of  the  two  kings  was  confirmed  by  further  grants  and  additional 
matrimonial  alliances.  Yolande,  the  sister  of  James,  was  married 
to  Robert,  the  eldest  living  son  of  Charles,  and  James  was  made 
admiral  of  the  fleet  which  they  prepared  against  Frederic,  and 
received  from  the  Pope  the  grant  of  the  islands  of  Corsica  and 
Sardinia. 

Boniface  was  less  successful  in  the  attempt  to  mediate  peace 
between  the  Kings  of  France  and  England.  The  ambassador  of 
both  kings,  on  the  invitation  of  Boniface,  went  to  Rome ;  but 
they  could  come  to  no  agreement.  The  Pope  then  assumed  to 
act  as  judge,  and  issued  a  decree  in  which  he  arranged  the  terms 
of  reconciliation  between  them.  This  official  dictation  of  the 
Pope  was  treated  with  contempt  by  Philip. 

The  same  assumption,  coupled  with  relentless  cruelty,  was  ex- 
hibited in  his  dealings  with  the  famil}^  of  the  Colonna.  Two 
of  that  family  were  Cardinals  who  had  opposed  the  resignation 
of  Celestine.  Boniface  degraded  them  from  their  office,  declared 
the  whole  family  infamous,  and  proclaimed  a  crusade  against 
them.  The  Cardinals  fled  to  France,  but  the  city  of  Preneste, 
which  belonged  to  the  Colonna  family,  was  levelled  with  the 
ground,  plowed  over,  and  sown  with  salt,  by  the  implacable 
Boniface. 

Boniface  was  the  originator  of  the  celebration  of  the  year  of 
Jubilee  at  Rome  in  the  year  A.D.  1300.  It  was  to  be  celebrated 
at  the  close  of  every  century,  and  to  continue  a  year.  Plenary 
indulgences  were  profusely  granted  to  pilgrims  and  citizens  who 
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should  perform  certain  devotions  and  make  the  prescribed  offer- 
ings. By  this  device,  such  enormous  crowds  and  such  great 
wealth  were  drawn  to  Rome,  that  the  Jubilee  was  subsequently 
diminished,  first  to  fifty,  and  then  to  twenty-five  years. 

The  quarrel  of  Boniface  with  Philip  the  Fair  of  France  exhi- 
bited a  determined  resistance  of  a  monarch  to  the  most  arrogant 
pretensions  of  a  Pope,  such  as  liad  not  been  seen  in  Europe  since 
the  days  of  Frederic  Barbarrossa.  It  originated  in  the  refusal 
of  the  King  to  allow  an^^  money  to  be  taken  out  of  France  to 
Rome,  during  his  war  with  Edward  of  England  and  the  Dukes 
of  Brabant  and  Austria.  Boniface  was  highly  indignant,  and 
forbade  the  clergy  to  contribute  anything  to  the  King  without  his 
express  sanction.  The  clergy  of  France  induced  the  Pope  to 
retract  this  prohibition,  so  far  as  to  allow  them  to  make  volun- 
tary offerings  to  the  King.  If  this  had  not  been  done,  Philip 
would  have  dispossessed  them  and  seized  their  revenues  and 
estates. 

The  temporary  truce  produced  by  this  arrangement  did  not 
long  continue.  The  King  refused  to  comply  with  the  Pope's 
peremptory  demand  that  he  should  embark  upon  a  new  crusade, 
or  assist  by  men  and  money  the  oppressed  Christians  of  the 
East.  The  insolence  of  the  Pope's  nuncio,  the  Bishop  of  Pa- 
miers,  led  to  his  arrest.  Nor  was  the  demand  of  a  subsequent 
messenger,  who  required  the  release  of  the  first,  obeyed.  Philip 
was  not  intimidated  by  the  threat  of  excommunication.  He 
summoned  the  three  estates  of  his  kingdom,  and  was  sustained 
by  them  all  in  his  resolution  that  no  money  should  be  taken  from 
his  kingdom  at  the  requisition  of  the  Pope.  His  ambassador, 
Peter  de  Flotte,  conveyed  this  determination  to  Boniface  at  Rome 
in  no  gentle  terms.  Thereupon,  the  Pope  revoked  all  the  privi- 
leges heretofore  granted  to  the  King  and  the  kingdom,  and  forbade 
the  clergy  to  contribute  anything  to  their  aid.  Sharp  and  angry 
letters  passed  between  them.  All  attempts  at  reconciliation  were 
fruitless,  in  consequence  of  the  exorbitant  assumptions  and 
demands  of  Boniface.  He  excommunicated  Philip,  and  laid  his 
kingdom  under  interdict.  The  assembled  estates  of  France  re- 
taliated by  charging  the  Pope  with  manj^  crimes — the  displace- 
ment and  virtual  murder  of  Celestine,  his  avowed  disbelief  in 
transubstantiation  and  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  his 
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denial  that  fornication  was  a  sin ;  and  they  appealed  from  his 
sentences  to  the  decision  of  a  future  General  Council. 

At  this  crisis  it  was  that  a  daring  effort  was  made  to  seize  the 
Pope  and  carry  him  to  France.  The  Pope  was  sojourning  at 
Anagni,  when  a  pretended  embassy,  headed  by  William  of  No- 
gent  and  Sciarra  Colonna,  approached  the  place,  and  by  the  aid  of 
a  small  troop  of  horse,  and  through  the  treachery  of  some  of  the 
Pope's  attendants,  surrounded  his  palace  and  made  him  prisoner. 
He  continued  a  prisoner  for  three  days,  and  at  length  was  res- 
cued by  the  citizens  of  Anagni.  Had  the  Pope  been  immediately 
taken  away,  the  conspiracj^,  in  all  probability,  would  have  suc- 
ceeded. The  effect  of  the  humiliation  to  which  the  Pope  was 
subjected  seems  to  have  completel}^  broken  his  spirit  and  his 
health.  He  returned  to  Rome  with  a  view  to  summon  a  General 
Council,  but  died  on  the  thirty-third  day  after  his  temporary 
captivit}'.  He  was  one  of  the  most  able,  and  quite  the  most  arro- 
gant, of  all  the  Popes. 

XY.    BENEDICT  XI.  (1303,  1304).      CLEMENT  V.  (1305-   ). 

Benedict  XI.  occupied  the  Papal  chair  less  than  a  year.  He 
found  himself  compelled  to  repeal  all  the  decrees  issued  by  Boni- 
face against  Philip  and  his  kingdom.  After  his  death,  Philip 
was  enabled  to  secure  the  election  of  a  French  Cardinal,  Bertrand 
Got,  who,  by  a  secret  treaty,  was  committed  completely  to  his 
interest.  He  took  the  name  of  Clement  V.,  and  fell  at  once  under 
the  control  of  France.  The  Papal  See  was  transferred  to  Avig- 
non, and  entered  upon  a  new  and  troubled  period  of  its  history. 
{Milman's  Latin  Christianity,  Books  X.  and  XI;  Bower'' s  History 
of  the  Popes;  Fleury^s  Ecclesiastical  History,  Books  LXXYIII. 
— XCI. 
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CHA  P  T En    III. 

The  Papacy,  the  Clergy,  and  the  Monks. 


I.   THE  PAPACY. 

A  PERIOD  of  Papal  history,  which  extended  from  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Innocent  III.  to  the  close  of  that  of  Boniface,  could 
not  well  fail  to  haA^e  been  signalized  by  arrogant  pretensions. 
The  Papal  power  was  so  stretched,  during  this  centur}^,  to  its 
utmost  tension,  that  a  rebound  or  a  rupture  was  inevitable. 

Some  of  the  causes  which  had  increased  it  had  cease^l,  indeed, 
to  operate  with  their  former  force.  The  crusades,  for  which  the 
Popes  had  been  wont  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  kings  and 
nations,  and  from  which  they  had  derived  large  revenues  of  rever- 
ence and  wealth,  were,  in  this  period,  languidly  sustained ;  and 
the  appeals  of  the  Popes  in  their  behalf  M^ere  more  frequently 
met  with  distaste  and  irritation  than  with  obedience.  The  capture 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins  seemed  to  i)romise  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Papal  power  over  the  Eastern  Churches ;  but  its  re- 
capture by  Michael  Palaeologus  put  an  end  to  that  anticipation. 
The  politic  union  of  the  Eastern  with  the  Western  Church, 
brought  about  by  the  same  Emperor  in  concert  with  Gregory  X. 
at  the  Council  of  Lyons,  was  annulled  by  his  successor,  Andro- 
nicus,  and  formally  repudiated  by  a  Council  of  Constantinople 
(1284).  But  these  influences  were  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
stead}''  growth  of  Papal  pretensions,  and  the  corresponding  in- 
crease of  Papal  power. 

1.  Papal  Jurisprudence, 

The  old  canon  law  became  quite  displaced,  during  this  period, 
by  the  Isidorean  decretals,  and  the  decrees  of  the  Popes  founded 
upon  them.  The  decretals — pretended  decrees  of  the  earliest 
Popes — had  been  fabricated  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century. 
Their  original  design  was  to  protect  the  Bishops  from  the  oppres- 
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sion  of  Metropolitans  by  the  vast  extension  of  the  Papal  power, 
to  which  they  might  appeal  for  redress.  Pope  Nicholas  I.  (863) 
assured  the  Bishop  of  France  that  these  documents  had  long 
been  preserved  with  honor  in  tlie  archives  of  the  Roman  Church. 
Gregory  YII.  eagerly  availed  himself  of  them  to  establish  the 
Papal  theocrac^^  at  whieh  he  aimed.  The}^  were  arranged,  pub- 
lished, and  imposed  upon  all  the  Provincial  Synods.  After 
many  additional  canons  and  decrees,  in  harmony  with  them,  had 
been  made,  Gratian  at  Bologna  (1150)  compiled  a  "  concordia 
discordantium  canonum."  "  In  this  work,  the  Isidorean  forgeries 
were  combined  with  those  of  the  Gregorian  writers,  Deusdedit, 
Anselm,  Gregory  of  Pavia,  and  with  Gratian's  own  additions." 
In  the  fifty  years  between  the  appearance  of  Gratian's  Decretum 
and  the  Pontificate  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Popes,  Innocent 
III.,  the  Papal  system,  such  as  it  had  become  after  its  three 
stages  of  development  through  the  pseudo-Isidore,  the  Gregorian 
School,  and  the  Gratian,  worked  its  way  to  complete  dominion. 
Such  additional  decretals  soon  after  appeared  as  produced  great 
confusion  and  perplexit3^  Gregory  IX.  caused  the  code  to  be 
again  systematized  and  harmonized.  Under  Boniface  VIII.,  a 
liher  sextus  was  gathered  from  the  still  later  decrees.  The  expo- 
sition of  these  decretals  became  a  main  branch  of  instruction  in 
the  universities,  and  professorial  chairs  were  endowed  for  promot- 
ing this  constantly  increasing  and  complicated  study.  The  Pope 
favored  most  those  teachers  who  carried  his  claims  highest,  and 
found  in  these  schools  a  convenient  instrument  for  publishing 
his  new  decrees,  and  for  securing  such  expositions  of  those  of  his 
predecessors  as  would  best  suit  his  purposes. 

2.  Development  of  the  Papal  Theory. 

These  decretals  led  to  the  development  of  a  theory  of  Papal 
power  which  made  it  in  fact  supreme,  not  only  over  the  Church, 
but  over  all  kings,  rulers,  and  civil  governments. 

(1.)  This  theory  regarded  the  Bishops  as  the  mere  vicars  of  the 
Pope,  holding  to  him  a  relation  of  feudal  subjection.  Innocent 
lY.  carried  this  principle  to  its  utmost  possible  limit,  when  he 
declared  that  every  cleric  must  obey  the  Pope,  even  if  he  com- 
mand what  is  obviously  and  confessedly  wrong,  because  no  one 
can  judge  him. 
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(2.)  AVhile,  however,  the  Bishops  and  clergy  were  to  be  com- 
pletely subject  to  the  Pope,  they  were,  by  divine  right,  to  be  ab- 
solutely exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  all  secular  courts  and 
governments.  Nor  could  a  cleric  be  permitted  to  renounce  that 
privilege,  because  it  belonged  to  the  whole  Church  by  divine 
arrangement,  and,  therefore,  it  became  his  duty  to  God  always  to 
sustain  it. 

(3.)  The  theory  of  the  Papacy  in  reference  to  human  govern- 
ments was  that  the  Pope  "  was  God's  locum  tenens  upon  earth,  and 
that  all  rank  and  authority  not  held  hy  priests  is  an  incongruity  in 
the  divine  plan  of  the  world,  introduced  through  human  folly  and 
sinfulness,  while  the  priesthood  is,  properly  speaking,  the  sole 
ordinance  instituted  by  God.  The  declaration  of  Gregory  is  that 
the  royal  power  was  set  up  at  the  instigation  of  Satan,  by  per- 
sons ignorant  of  God  and  full  of  crimes,  out  of  mere  lust  of 
dominion.  The  very  names  assumed  or  accepted  mark  the  broad 
division  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  Papacy.  To  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century  they  had  called  themselves  Yicars  of  Peter, 
but  since  Innocent  III.,  they  have  called  themselves  Vicars  of 
Christ.  Innocent,  also,  by  altering  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  (Deut. 
xvii.  12)  made  it  declare  that  whoever  did  not  submit  to  the 
decision  of  the  High  Priest  (whose  place  the  Pope  occupies  under 
the  new  covenant)  is  to  be  sentenced  by  the  Judge  to  execution. 
Gregory  IX.  declared  that  the  Pope  is  lord  and  master  of  the 
wliole  world,  things  as  well  as  persons.  Boniface  VIII.  gave  a 
dogmatic  and  biblical  foundation  to  the  doctrine  of  the  univer- 
sality of  the  Papal  dominion  in  his  bull  Unarm  Sanctam,  where  he 
condemns  the  independence  of  the  civil  power  in  its  own  sphere, 
as  Manicheism. 

(4.)  This  theory  was  developed  in  all  its  legitimate  applications 
to  Councils,  to  laws,  and  to  the  power  of  dispensation.  Councils 
were  declared  to  have  only  a  deliberative  voice  in  legislation, 
while  the  power  of  enacting  the  laws  was  limited  to  the  Pope. 
In  accordance  with  this  view,  from  the  time  of  Innocent  III.  all 
decrees  of  Councils  were  drawn  up  in  the  Pope's  name,  with  the 
words  ^^sacro  approbante  concilio^^^  or  ^'sacro  presente  concilio^''^ 
attached.  This  was  the  reverse  of  the  previous  method.  The 
Pope  was  so  entirely  master  of  the  laws  that  he  was  not  bound  by 
them  himself.     He  had  power  to  dispense  with  them  in  advance, 
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and  to  absolve  culprits  from  their  violation,  and  from  the  per- 
formance of  oaths.  All  these  conclusions  passed  beyond  the 
necessary  and  logical  results  of  the  claim  of  absolute  and  uni- 
versal authority  as  the  Yicar  of  Christ  on  earth  ;  for  Christ  him- 
self made  no  claim  of  personal  exemption  from,  or  of  a  power  to 
dispense  with,  his  own  laws  in  which  moral  obligations  were 
involved. 

(5.)  This  power  of  superiority  to  all  law,  or  of  self-absolution, 
was  carried  to  the  absurd  extreme  of  practically  asserting  that 
an  immoral  act  lost  its  character  as  such,  if  committed  by  a  Pope. 
While  the  Roman  Curia  was  prosecuting  simony  in  every  land, 
and  convulsing  Europe  with  the  effort  to  crush  it,  it  was  at  the 
same  time  practising  it  on  the  most  enormous  scale.  It  would 
seem  as  if  it  were  resisted  elsewhere,  in  order  that  a  monopoly  of 
it  might  be  enjoyed  at  Rome.  To  sanction  and  even  to  sanctify 
this  crime  at  Rome,  the  Canonists  devised  the  theory  that  what 
was  simony  in  others  could  not  be  so  in  the  Pope,  because  he  is 
superior  to  all  law ;  and  that,  therefore,  all  such  transactions  in 
the  Roman  Court  were  lawful,  dummodo  fiat  auctore  PHncipe  et 
sciente. 

(6.)  The  keystone  to  this  elaborate  structure  of  Papal  authority 
over  all  the  world,  was  prepared  by  the  doctrine  of  Papal  infalli- 
bility, which  began  at  this  period  to  be  distinctly  proclaimed. 
Thomas  Aquinas  is  the  first  who  plainly  declared  the  infallibility 
of  the  Popes  in  matters  of  faith.  For  thirteen  centuries  this  doc- 
trine was  not  heard  of.  For  a  thousand  years  not  a  question  of 
doctrine  was  decided  by  a  Pope ;  nor  was  a  doctrinal  decision, 
intended  for  and  addressed  to  the  whole  Church,  pronounced  by 
him  during  that  period.  Since  the  advocacy  of  the  doctrine  by 
Thomas  Aquinas,  it  has  hy  no  means  been  universally  acquiesced 
in  ;  and  although  Infallibility  has  been  claimed  since  then  for  the 
Church  by  all,  and  for  the  Pope,  as  its  voice  and  organ,  by  many, 
it  had  never  been  definitely  lodged  by  the  Church  in  the  person 
of  the  Pope,  until  it  was  done  by  the  recent  decree  of  the  Council 
of  the  Vatican.  If  it  be  accepted  by  the  Church,  all  study  of  the 
Scriptures  and  of  the  fathers  will  become  unnecessary  and  imper- 
tinent; and  the  only  question  concerning  any  doctrine  hereafter 
will  be  whether  or  no  it  has  been  confirmed  by  Papal  authority. 
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3.  Extension  of  the  Papal  Power. 

The  high  theory  of  Papal  power,  as  far  as  the  resistance  of 
States  and  Churches  would  permit,  was  everywhere  put  in  practice. 
The  Papal  claims  had  been  pushed  forward,  as  we  have  seen,  with 
wonderful  energ}'^  and  success,  by  Innocent  III.  His  policy  was 
continued  by  his  successors  throughout  this  period.  Various 
were  the  agencies  and  influences  emploj'-ed  to  fix,  in  the  thoughts 
and  habits  of  Western  Christendom,  the  principle  of  the  universal 
supremacy  of  the  Pope. 

(1.)  The  Episcopal  oath  to  the  Pope,  modified  in  details  accord- 
ing to  the  interests  of  the  Papacy  but  always  the  same  in  sub- 
stance, which  was  introduced  by  Gregory  VII.,  bound  Metropo- 
litans and  Bishops  to  unlimited  obedience.  It  contains  the  promise 
to  attend  all  synods  to  which  they  shall  be  summoned  by  the 
Pope;  to  pay  personal  homage  to  him  at  Rome  every  year;  to 
defend  the  rights  and  dio:nities  and  honors  of  the  Roman  See ;  to 
receive  and  entertain  with  honor  the  Roman  legates;  and  to 
refuse  communion  with  all  persons  excommunicated  by  the  Pope. 
The  pledge  to  assist  the  Pope  with  arms  was  subsequently  intro- 
duced; but  Gregory  IX.  demanded,  by  virtue  of  this  oath,  aux- 
iliary troops  from  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  Innocent  IV. 
made  the  same  demand  on  the  French  Bishops. 

(2.)  During  the  first  nine  centuries  all  General  Councils  were 
held  in  the  East,  and  were  summoned  by  the  Imperial  power.  It 
was  not  until  the  earlier  part  of  the  twelfth  century  that  the 
claim  was  made  and  enforced,  of  the  exclusive  right  of  the  Pope 
to  summon  and  to  ratify  the  decrees  of  General  Councils.  This 
claim  continued  to  be  made,  but  could  not  be  completely  enforced 
in  subsequent  centuries — as  notably  in  the  Council  of  Constance, 
and  even  in  that  of  Trent — but  has,  at  length,  fully  triumphed 
in  the  case  of  the  Council  of  the  Vatican. 

(3.)  The  claim  of  right  to  confirm  and  remove  and  depose 
Bishops,  to  fill  vacant  benefices,  and  to  tax  the  churches  at  will, 
reached  its  height,  and  was  often  enforced  at  this  period.  The 
right  to  confirm  the  election  of  Bishops  grew  up  from  their  fre- 
quent application  to  the  Pope,  in  cases  of  dispute,  for  his  appro- 
bation and  confirmation.  As  early  as  the  eleventh  century, 
instead  of  the  form  "Bishop  by  the  grace  of  God,"  is  found  the 
form,  which  grew  common  during  this  period,  "Bishop  \)j  the 
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grace  of  God  and  of  the  Apostolic  See."  Innocent  III.  had 
distinctly  advanced  the  claim  of  right  to  transfer  and  remove 
Bishops  from  their  Sees,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  the  Yicar  of 
Christ.  The  right  to  fill  vacant  benefices,  and  to  tax  Bishops  at 
will,  was  urged  at  this  period  on  the  same  ground.  At  earlier 
periods,  the  Bishops  of  Rome  had  frequently  requested  that 
certain  persons  should  be  elected  to  fill  the  benefices  that  had 
become  vacant;  but  at  this  period  they  openly  issued  their  com- 
mands to  this  effect.  In  the  thirteenth  centurj^.  Papal  nominees 
were  thrust  into  churches  everywhere,  and  especially  in  England. 
In  the  latter  country,  this  abuse  became  so  intolerable  that  it 
was  often  and  earnestly  resisted.  In  the  Gravamina  of  the 
Galilean  Church,  addressed  to  Innocent  lY.  (1246),  it  is  declared 
that  all  his  predecessors  had  not  bestowed  so  many  benefices 
upon  their  nominees  as  he  alone  had  done  in  a  short  time.  And 
Clement  lY.  actually  declared  that  the  plen aria  dispositio  of  all 
benefices  belonged  to  the  Pope.  The  same  power  of  imposing 
taxes  upon  Bishops  and  Churches  was  claimed,  and  constantly 
and  remorselessly  exercised.  The  English  Legates  at  the  Council 
of  Lyons  represented  that  larger  revenues  were  abstracted  from 
the  kingdom  by  the  Pope  than  were  enjoyed  by  the  King. 

(4.)  From  the  fifth  century,  the  Pope  had  bestowed  the  pall  or 
pallium  on  Archbishops,  whom  he  designated  as  his  vicars  for 
special  duties ;  and  in  the  eighth  century  it  began  to  be  given  to 
the  Metropolitans.  After  the  false  decretals  had  assigned  to 
Bishops  no  higher  position  than  that  of  Yicars  of  the  Popes,  it 
was  insisted  that  a  Metropolitan  could  not  lawfully  exercise  any 
Ecclesiastical  function  before  receiving  this  ornament.  The  next 
step  was  to  ascribe  to  it  a  mystical  and  secret  power,  as  if  it 
actually  conveyed  to  its  recipient  a  part  of  the  priestly  authority 
which  inhered  in  all  its  fulness  in  the  Pope.  This  practice,  and 
the  conviction  of  its  necessity,  reached  its  height  during  this 
period. 

(5.)  The  appeals  to  Rome  constitute  another  cause  of  the  great 
extension  of  Papal  power.  They  were  encouraged  in  every  way 
by  the  Popes.  The  cases  in  which  appeals  were  to  be  made  were 
so  numerous  that  the  Roman  curia  was  occupied  annually  with 
thousands  of  processes  which  extended  over  many  years,  "bring- 
ing in  a  rich  harvest  to  officials,  and  filling  the  streets  and  also 
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the  chnrch-3^arcls  of  Rome."  The  Bishops,  robbed  of  all  real 
jurisdiction  by  constant  appeals  to  Rome,  found  that  peace  and 
interest  pointed  to  the  avoidance  of  conflict  with  the  curia,  and 
silently  permitted  all  cases  to  drift  into  that  yawning  gulf. 

(6.)  "  But,"  says  Gieseler,  "  the  full  bitterness  of  these  en- 
croachments upon  the  rights  of  Bishops  and  particular  churches 
was  not  experienced  until  a  swarm  of  Papal  Legates,  with  general 
commissions  and  unlimited  plenar}^  power,  was  organized  to  ad- 
minister them.  Secure  of  the  most  powerful  support  of  the  Popes, 
they  wandered  from  place  to  place  in  the  provinces,  to  annihilate 
Episcopal  power,  and  to  render  themselves  infamous  by  their 
shameless  extortions.  The  numerous  curia,  with  which  the  Pope 
was  obliged  to  surround  himself  in  order  to  pervade  his  greatly 
enlarged  circle  of  operations,  was  held  in  the  same  evil  repute 
with  the  Legates  for  insatiable  avarice  and  venal  corruption." 
Their  powers  were  as  unlimited  as  those  of  the  Pope,  whom  they 
represented.  "  Whatever,"  said  Gregory,  "  is  to  be  corrected, 
they  can  correct,  and  whatever  is  to  be  established,  they  can 
establish,  in  our  stead."  Innocent  III.  declared  that,  like  the 
prophet  of  old,  they  were  authorized  to  build  and  to  demolish, 
to  plant  and  to  uproot.  They  travelled  with  enormous  trains, 
and  lived  in  excessive  luxury  at  the  expense  of  the  Bishops  or 
the  Kings  to  whom  they  were  sent.  They  ranked  above  all 
Bishops  and  Archbishops,  even  if  they  were  only  in  deacon's 
orders.  The  complaints  of  them  by  contemporaries  are  loud  and 
constant.  St.  Bernard  wrote  to  Pope  Innocent :  "  Your  Legate 
passes  from  nation  to  nation,  from  one  kingdom  to  another  people, 
leaving  everywhere  vile  and  horrid  traces  of  his  journe^^s. .  From 
the  foot  of  the  Alps  and  from  the  kingdom  of  German3'',  circu- 
lating through  almost  all  the  churches  of  France  and  Normandy, 
your  Apostolic  Legate  fills  them,  not  with  the  Gospel,  but  with 
sacrilege.  He  is  reported  everywhere  to  have  been  guilty  of 
crimes,  to  have  despoiled  the  churches,  and  to  have  loaded  beau- 
tiful boys  with  ecclesiastical  honors."  Their  Yice-Legates  were 
scarcely  less  luxurious  and  extortionate.  Notwithstanding  that 
Alexander  III.  had  been  compelled  to  notice  these  complaints, 
and  to  forbid  these  abuses,  they  continued  during  this  period  with 
no  perceptible  abatement.  • 
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II.    THE  CLERGY. 

1.   Their  relation  to  the  State. 

Notwithstanding  the  growing  power  of  the  Pope  over  Church 
and  State,  the  earlier  influence  of  the  lords  of  the  soil  over  the 
appointment  to  Bishoprics  and  Abbacies  continued  in  many 
countries  until  the  thirteenth  century.  In  Naples,  Hungary, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden,  nomination  tor  benefices  was  retained  by 
the  King  to  this  period.  But  even  when  the  nomination  or  ap- 
pointment proceeded  from  the  Church,  the  Bishops  were  still 
obliged,  in  all  cases  in  which  they  held  fiefs,  to  acknowledge  the 
right  of  their  feudal  lords.  At  this  period  there  remained  to  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  no  other  remnant  of  the  old  regalia^  and 
other  prerogatives  which  brought  in  revenue,  than  the  claim  to 
the  first  prayers  in  their  behalf  {jus  primarum  precum)  of  those 
who  entered  upon  benefices  within  their  jurisdiction.  The  right 
to  the  more  substantial  fruits  of  the  regalia  was  vindicated  by 
Philip  the  Fair,  in  his  contest  with  Boniface  VIII.;  but  this 
success  was  exceptional,  and  purchased  by  the  bitter  hostility 
and  the  repeated  anathema  of  the  Pope.  With  the  exception  of 
strictly  feudal  obligations,  all  contributions  to  the  state  by  Eccle- 
siastics were  made  to  depend  upon  their  free  grant,  and  in  some 
cases  the  sanction  of  the  Pope  also  was  required. 


2.    Their  Encroachments  upon  the  State. 

The  clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  continued  to  encroach  upon  the 
rights  of  States.  They  secured,  through  the  aid  of  the  Popes, 
immunity,  from  secular  tribunals.  They  also  enforced  duties  and 
forbade  crimes,  the  cognizance  of  which  belonged  properly  to  the 
State,  by  ecclesiastical  penalties.  Among  such  cases  were  the 
laws  against  piracy,  usury,  false  coinage,  and  laws  concerning 
marriage,  wills,  and  covenants.  They  also  interposed  their  autho- 
rity to  forbid  tournaments,  and  sometimes  assumed  to  arrest,  or 
to  set  on  foot,  national  wars  and  contests.  By  these  means  they 
drew  a  large  part  of  the  administration  of  justice  to  their  tri- 
bunals. And  to  these  encroachments  only  a  partial  resistance 
was  attempted.  Under  St.  Louis  a  combination  of  barons  was 
formed  against  the  usurpations  of  the  church,  by  whom  it  was 
declared  that  they  would  not  suffer  any  other  causes  to  be  drawn 
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from  the  civil  jurisdiction,  except  those  of  heresy,  matrimony, 
and  usuiy.  In  Germany,  also,  Imperial  admonitions  (by  Rudolph 
of  Hapsburg,  1282  and  1291;  Adolph  of  Nassau,  1293;  and 
Albrecht,  1303)  were  given  to  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
tribunals,  that  the}-  should  not  overstep  their  respective  bounda- 
ries. In  consequence  of  these  energetic  measures,  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  clerical  tribunals  at  the  close  of  this  period  were 
considerably  diminished. 

3.  Chapters,  of  Cathedrals^  and  Archdeacons. 

As  the  Episcopal  rights  were  encroached  upon  by  the  Popes  on 
the  one  hand,  so,  on  the  other,  they  were  limited  by  the  Chapters 
of  Cathedrals.,  by  whose  election  they  obtained  their  sees.  The 
power  and  influence  of  the  laity  in  the  election  of  Bishops  was 
much  lessened  by  the  contests  of  the  preceding  century  concern- 
ing investiture.  This  threw  increased  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  Chapter.  Besides  their  official  authority  in  the  election  of  the 
Bishops,  to  whose  election  they  could  attach  onerous  conditions, 
they  exerted  great  power  from  their  relation  to  the  noble  families, 
from  which  for  the  most  part  they  sprang,  and  by  whose  in- 
fluence they  received  their  appointment.  The  Archdeacons,  also, 
originally  appointed  as  the  mere  vicars  and  agents  of  the  Bishops, 
in  the  exercise  of  certain  branches  of  their  jurisdictions  in  the 
dioceses,  began  to  assume  the  rights  thus  granted  as  belonging 
to  their  office,  independently  of  their  superiors.  All  these  influ- 
ences combined  led  many  of  the  Bishops  to  become  careless  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  office  and  indifferent  .to  its 
prerogatives,  and,  contented  with  its  emoluments  and  dignity,  to 
sink  into  habits  of  luxury  and  self-indulgence.  This  tendency 
was  increased  by  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  appointment  of 
Bishops  in  partibus  infidelium^  who  had  no  real  jurisdiction  and 
no  fixed  Episcopal  duty,  to  secure  them  as  substitutes  for  the 
performance  of  their  functions  in  their  dioceses.  In  imitation  of 
their  example  the  wealthier  canons  sometimes  delegated  their 
duties  to  substitutes,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  lives  of  ease  and 
pleasure. 

4.  Morality  of  the  Clergy. 

The  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  which  was  now  constituted  as  an 
ecclesiastical  ordinance  of  more  general  application  than  before, 
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could  not  be  fully  established  in  several  countries  until  the 
thirteenth  century.  But  it  introduced  in  its  train  a  greater  in- 
crease of  the  most  shameful  licentiousness,  from  the  readiness  of 
the  Bishops  to  overlook  it.  Besides  that,  unchastit}",  which 
already  made  many  thoughtful  minds  mistrustful  of  celibacy, 
utter  worldliiiess  and  love  of  pleasure,  avarice  and  simony  were 
faults  for  which  the  clergy  at  this  time  were  rebuked  with  solemn 
earnestness,  and  upbraided  with  bitter  satire.  Now  that  the 
abolition  of  Provincial  Synods  and  the  neglect  of  the  Bishops 
were  recognized  as  in  part  the  cause  of  the  increasing  corruption, 
the  Popes,  from  time  to  time,  instituted  proceedings  against  clerks 
whose  lives  were  notoriously  evil.  But  these  partial  attempts  to 
dry  up  or  diminish  this  stream  of  clerical  avarice,  which  over- 
flowed the  church,  were  quite  unavailing  so  long  as  the  whole 
Papal  system  continued  to  increase  it  at  its  sources.  The  clergy 
became  increasingly  and  more  openly  licentious,  corrupt,  and 
arrogant ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  popular  impression  of  a 
mystical  character  impressed  upon  them  by  ordination,  a  frantic 
hatred  of  the  clergy  was  not  unfrequently  displayed. 

5.   The  Property  of  the  Clergy. 

"Not  from  any  regard  to  their  persons,  but  to  the  superstitions 
and  circumstances  of  the  age,  were  the  clergy  indebted  for  the 
remarkable  increase  of  their  property.  It  was  brought  about 
partly  by  vindication  of  tithe  law,  partly  by  wills,  partly  by  ad- 
vantageous purchases  and  mortgages,  obtained  mostly  from 
nobles  who  took  the  cross,  and  partly  by  compact  with  the  free 
commonalty,  who  received  their  own  property  in  copyhold  from 
them.  From  time  to  time,  however,  this  immoderate  increase 
of  ecclesiastical  wealth  began  to  attract  attention,  and  to  receive 
some  restrictions  from  secular  law. 

"The  Prelates  had  now  to  suffer  more  than  ever  from  their  ad- 
ministrators and  Yicedomini.  They  sought  help  against  their 
encroachments  from  the  lords  of  the  soil;  and  endeavored  in 
every  possible  way  to  escape  from  their  power." 
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III.   THE  MONKS. 

1.  Causes  of  their  great  increase. 

From  the  commencement  of  this  period  there  was  a  prodigious 
increase  of  monastic  orders  and  of  the  number  of  monks.  It 
arose,  in  large  part,  from  a  reaction  against  the  excessive  secu- 
larization of  the  clergy,  and  the  corruption  into  which  many  of 
the  existing  orders  of  monks  had  fallen.  The  troubled  and  con- 
fused state  of  Europe,  the  hopelessness  of  a  life  of  peace  and 
security  in  any  other  position,  drove  many  men  of  high  rank  and 
pure  character  into  the  Monasteries.  Pious  mothers,  who  feared 
to  expose  their  children  to  the  temptations  of  the  world,  early 
consecrated  them  to  this  life.  Others  did  the  same  thing,  from 
the  lower  motive  of  making  a  provision  for  some  of  the  least 
capable  members  of  a  large  family.  And  not  unfrequentl}^,  those 
who  had  been  guilty  of  great  crimes  were  driven  into  the  monastic 
orders  by  penitence  or  remorse.  Others,  who  were  criminals  of 
the  deepest  dye,  were  rescued  from  justice  by  enthusiastic  monks 
who  pledged  themselves  to  restore  them  to  purity  by  the  monastic 
discipline ;  and  these  became  often,  in  reality  or  in  seeming,  the 
most  zealous  and  ascetic  members  of  these  orders.  And  again, 
others  who  were  laboring  under  vows  unfulfilled,  adopted  this 
method  of  cancelling  all  previous  obligations,  by  a  vow  which 
was  universally  believed  to  absorb  and  fulfil  in  itself  all  others. 
This  great  variety  of  character  on  the  part  of  those  who  assumed 
monastic  vows,  will  help  to  account  for  the  very  various  efiects 
which  this  mode  of  life  produced  upon  those  by  whom  it  was 
adopted.  Some  made  it  the  means  and  the  cloak  for  indulgence  in 
indolence  and  vice.  Some  gave  themselves  up  to  the  most  sincere 
and  self-torturing  asceticism.  Some  withdrew  to  absolute  solitude, 
and  some  labored  with  enthusiastic  zeal  among  the  people.  Others, 
through  the  reaction  of  high  spiritual  excitement,  passed  into 
habitual  gloom  and  doubt,  and  still  others  alternated  between  rap- 
ture and  despair.  And  again,  others  sunk  into  a  mechanical  and 
apathetic  discharge  of  the  dull  routine  of  the  monastic  rule. 

In  the  earlier  portion  of  this  period  the  monastic  orders  were 
greatly  fostered  by  the  Popes.  They  became  the  most  devoted 
servants,  and  the  most  ready  and  enthusiastic  champions  of  the 
Papacy.    By   their   agency   the   Popes   could   best   control   the 
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Bishops  and  the  clergy.  Hence,  they  were  endowed  with  large 
privileges  and  immunities.  They  encroached,  through  the  Papal 
privileges,  upon  the  rights  of  the  parochial  clergy,  and  were  great 
favorites  with  the  people.  Nor  did  they  fail  also  to  secure  the 
favor  of  the  great,  and  to  become  influential  in  families  of  high 
rank,  and  even  in  the  courts  of  kings.  But  the  favor  which  they 
acquired  by  their  superiority  in  zeal  and  unworldliness  to  the 
secular  clergy,  became  the  instrument  of  their  own  corruption ; 
and  by  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  complaints  against 
their  avarice,  licentiousness,  and  rapacity  were  loud  and  frequent. 

2.   The  Mendicant  Orders. 

At  the  close  of  the  previous  volume  (p.  586),  an  account  was 
given  of  the  establishment  of  the  two  great  mendicant  orders, 
the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans.  Their  increase  was  very  rapid. 
At  the  death  of  their  founder  (1226),  the  Franciscans  had  in- 
creased to  many  thousands.  The  Dominicans  were  scarcely  less 
numerous.  Both  orders  were  highly  favored  and  eulogized  by 
the  Popes.  Gregory  IX.  (1231)  addressed  a  mandate  to  all 
Prelates  that  they  should  welcome  and  aid  these  devoted  Evan- 
gelists ;  and  should  exhort  their  flocks  to  receive  them  with  all 
reverence  and  honor,  and  minister  to  their  wants.  The  Prelates 
felt  and  resented  the  encroachments  of  the  monks  upon  their 
prerogatives  and  upon  the  rights  of  the  parochial  clergy;  and 
they  envied  the  popularity  which  their  zeal  and  poverty  secured 
for  them  among  the  people.  A  forged  prophecy  of  St.  Hildegarde 
(vol.  i.  p.  56Y)  was  quoted  by  the  Prelates  to  the  efl*ect  that  the 
Devil  would  plant  in  the  minds  of  these  monks  the  four  great 
vices  of  flattery,  envy,  hypocrisy,  and  dissimulation — a  prophecy 
which  they  declared  had  been  abundantly  fulfilled. 

Contemporary  authors  are  full  of  accusations  against  these 
orders,  even  during  this  first  and  most  zealous  period  of  their 
existence.  Matthew  Paris  declares,  that  in  the  twenty-four  years 
since  their  settlement  in  England,  they  had  built  more  sumptuous 
houses  than  all  the  other  orders  of  monks  had  erected  before,  in 
three  or  four  hundred  3^ears.  "  They  abuse  all  other  orders.  They 
give  out  that  the  faithful  can  scarcely  be  saved  unless  they  submit 
to  their  direction.  They  are  eager  to  acquire  exclusive  privileges ; 
they   become   the   chamberlains,    treasurers,   marriage  brokers, 
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among  the  great  and  in  the  courts  of  kings;  they  execute  the 
tj'rannical  mandates  of  the  Popes  ;  in  preaching  they  utter  either 
shameless  flattery,  or  insolent  reproaches.  Impudently  entering 
into  parishes,  they  ask  those  whom  they  meet,  '  Have  you  con- 
fessed?' And  if  the  answer  be,  'Yes,  to  my  priest ;'  And  '  What 
idiot  is  he?'  they  rejoin.  And  to  these  rude  men,  who  know 
nothing  of  theology,  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  who  have  not  studied 
the  Papal  decretals,  who  have  no  skill  in  resolving  difficult  ques- 
tions, multitudes,  and  among  them  noblemen  and  their  wives, 
despising  their  own  priests,  resort  in  confession,  in  order  that 
they  may  escape  the  salutary  shame  of  laying  open  their  secret 
vices  to  those  by  whom  they  are  well  known."  These  complaints 
secured  some  restriction  of  the  privileges  of  the  monks.  Innocent 
IV.  (1254)  and  Alexander  lY.  (1254)  prohibited  their  preaching 
and  hearing  of  confessions  without  the  assent  of  the  parish  priests* 
But  the  abuses  which  the  Popes  had  fostered  they  could  not  so 
readily  correct;  and  the  monks  knew  that  so  important  were  they 
to  the  Papacy  that  they  would  not  be  severely  dealt  with  for  the 
violation  of  these  decrees.  The  same  complaints  continued  to  be 
made  against  the  mendicant  orders  with  increasing  bitterness,  up 
to  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 

3.   The  Dominicans  and  the  University  of  Paris. 

The  quarrel  between  the  Dominicans  and  the  University  of 
Paris  illustrates  the  growing  power  and  the  increased  learning  of 
many  of  the  members  of  the  mendicant  orders,  and  their  intru- 
sion into  the  highest  spheres  of  influence  and  honor.  These  two 
great  orders  met  with  the  most  violent  opposition  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris.  The  Dominican  monks  had  claimed  a  right  to 
a  chair  of  theology  in  the  University.  The  University  resolutely 
resisted  the  claim,  and  in  order  to  avoid  its  enforcement,  if  it 
should  be  favored  by  the  Pope,  closed  their  doors  and  suspended 
their  lectures.  Innocent  lY.,  although  he  had  checked  the  as- 
sumptions of  the  monks  in  the  parishes,  ordered  the  University 
to  submit.  They  still  prevaricated  and  delayed  obedience.  Alex- 
ander lY.,  his  successor,  a  more  decided  friend  of  the  monks, 
pursued  more  energetic  measures.  He  issued  three  bulls  denounc- 
ing their  disobedience  and  commanding  their  submission.  After 
an  ineffectual  resistance  they  at  length  yielded,  and  allowed  two 
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professors,  a  Dominican  and  a  Franciscan,  to  occupy  chairs  of 
theology,  and  they  were  also  compelled  to  withdraw  their  deci- 
sion that  no  other  chair  should  be  opened  to  those  orders  in  the 
University. 

4.  Wm.  de  St.  Armour  and  the  Mendicant  Orders. 

The  rights  of  the  University  in  the  quarrel  with  the  monks 
had  been  ably  defended  by  Wra.  of  St.  Armour,  Canon  and  Doctor 
of  Theology  in  the  University.  In  a  book  called  "  The  Perils  of 
the  Last  Times,"  he  attacked  the  monks  without  explicitly  naming 
them,  as  hypocrites,  pharisees,  and  precursors  of  Antichrist. 
He  denounced  their  life  as  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  the  precepts 
of  Christianity.  Christ  had  enjoined  that  men  should  support 
themselves  by  the  labor  of  their  own  hands.  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  had  never  begged.  The  Apostles  wrought  at  trades. 
He  reproaches  the  monks  for  appropriating  to  themselves  the 
title  of  the  religious ;  with  obtruding,  uninvited,  into  the  parishes 
of  the  clergy,  and  occupying  their  pulpits  and  confessionals ; 
with  the  ostentatious  singularity  of  wearing  a  coarse  and  squalid 
dress  as  evidence  of  their  humility.  He  also  hinted,  not  obscurely, 
at  their  evil  influence  upon  the  mind  of  Louis  IX.,  by  which  he 
had  become  rather  a  monk  than  a  great  king.  These  views  were 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  prevailing  religious  sentiment  of  the 
da}^ ;  and  were  opposed  by  the  great  Doctors  Albertus  Magnus, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Bonaventura.  Wm.  of  Armour's  book  was 
condemned  by  Alexander  lY.,  and  himself  banished  from  France. 

5.  Internal  History  of  the  Franciscans. 

The  Franciscans  became  divided  into  two  schools,  the  strict 
party,  which  adhered  rigidly  to  the  rule  of  poverty,  and  a  more 
liberal  party,  by  whom  that  rule  was  considerably  relaxed.  The 
Popes  favored  the  latter.  The  consequence  was  a  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition, on  the  part  of  the  zealots,  to  the  Papacy,  and  of  lamenta- 
tion over  the  corruption  and  degeneracy  of  the  times,  and  an 
enthusiastic  adoption  of  Joachim's  predictions  of  the  approach- 
ing dispensation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (vol.  i.  p.  567).  These  views 
were  fully  developed  in  the  "  Everlasting  Gospel,"  which  made  its 
appearance  in  Paris  in  1254.  They  were  indeed  condemned  by 
Alexander  lY.  in  1255,  but  they  were  not  exterminated.    Nicho- 
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las  III.  also  (1279)  gave  his  decision  in  favor  of  the  moderate 
party.  Celestine  V.  (1294)  favored  the  other  party,  and  united 
them  under  the  title  of  the  Celestine  Eremites;  but  Boniface  VIII. 
(1302)  abolished  the  order  and  persecuted  its  members. 

6.  Beguins. 

From  the  twelfth  century  there  grew  up  in  the  Netherlands 
societies  of  ladies  (Beguinae)  who  were  free  from  Monastic  vows, 
and  yet  lived  by  a  rule.  They  maintained  themselves  by  their 
own  property,  or  by  the  labor  of  their  hands.  Not  long  after,  a 
similar  association  of  noble  ladies  (Canonicae  Seculares)  was 
formed.  Both  classes  increased  to  an  extraordinary  degree  in 
the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  France ;  and  exerted  a  salutary 
influence  upon  those  countries.  Societies  of  men  also  of  the 
same  kind  were  formed,  which  soon  adopted  the  habits  of  the 
mendicant  orders.  The  secret  teachers  of  heresy  often  assumed 
the  disguise  of  these  Beguins,  and  sometimes  converted  them ; 
and  thus  they  fell  under  obloquy  and  persecution  as  companies  of 
wandering  heretics,  except  in  the  Netherlands,  where  they  re- 
mained uncontaminated,  and  were  protected  by  the  Church  and 
the  civil  authority.   (Gieseler^s  Eccl.  His.,  vol.  iii.) 
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Internal  Condition  of  the  Church. 


I.   PROGRESS  OP  SCHOLASTIC  THEOLOGY. 

Scholastic  theology,  in  the  hands  of  Alexander  Hales,  Albert 
the  Great,  Bonaventura,  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  was  carried  to 
its  highest  point  of  subtlety  and  learning  during  this  period. 
The  Book  of  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard  continued  to  be  the 
text-book  of  divinity  in  the  schools.  But  the  great  commenta- 
tors upon  this  book  sought  to  establish  and  explain,  upon  meta- 
physical or  argumentative  principles,  the  conclusions  which  had 
hitherto  been  grounded  upon  the  authority  of  the  fathers.  This 
method  was  followed,  on  the  part  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
schoolmen,  by  the  practice  of  framing  summas  or  systems  of  their 
own.  In  these  they  examined,  with  impartial,  logical,  and  judi- 
cial rigidness,  every  question  of  theology,  discipline,  and  casuistry 
which  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  suggest.  Notwithstanding 
that  some  of  the  Popes  resisted  this  system,  and  Gregory 
IX.  warned  the  University  of  Paris  (1228)  to  beware  of  the 
teachers  who  attempted  by  forced  interpretations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures to  harmonize  them  with  the  speculations  of  philosophers 
that  had  never  known  God,  the  scholastic  system  continued  to 
prevail,  and  came  at  length  to  be  protected  and  patronized  by  the 
Popes  themselves. 

II.  universities  and  colleges. 
The  establishment  of  universities  stimulated  the  progress  of 
scholastic  and  ecclesiastical  learning.  The  University  of  Paris 
maintained  the  pre-eminence  which  it  had  held  for  the  last  two 
centuries.  A  system  of  strict  order  and  discipline  now  prevailed 
in  these  institutions.  No  one  could  lecture  until  he  had  taken 
certain  prescribed  degrees  in  the  department  of  study  which  he 
designed  to  teach.    At  this  period,  also,  colleges  were  first  founded 
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in  connection  with  the  universities.  These  are  due  to  the  Domi- 
nican and  Franciscan  friars,  who  founded  houses  for  the  separate 
use  of  their  brethren  among  the  students.  This  example  was 
followed  by  other  societies  and  by  munificent  individuals.  The 
celebrated  house  of  Sorbonne  was  founded  by  Robert  of  Sorbonne, 
in  the  year  1251,  for  the  secular  clergy,  and  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  instance  in  Europe  of  any  community  in  which 
seculars  lived  and  taught  in  common. 

III.   THEOLOGICAL  SCIENCES. 

Next  to  scholastic  theology,  canon  law  received  the  most  atten- 
tion. Casuistry  also  was  taught  in  the  same  scholastic  form  as 
theology  by  the  schoolmen.  The  interpretation  of  the  Latin 
Yulgate  of  the  Scriptures  was  drawn  almost  exclusively  from  the 
writings  of  the  fathers. 

lY.   THE  SACRAMENT. 

After  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was  confirmed  by  the 
Council  of  the  Lateran  (1215),  many  alterations  in  the  celebration 
of  the  sacrament  became  necessary.  In  order  to  remove  all  danger 
of  profanation,  the  communion  of  children  was  discontinued. 
In  the  administration  of  the  cup,  more  anxious  care  was  shown 
to  provide  against  spilling.  This  was  carried  to  such  an  extent 
that  at  length  the  cup  was  frequently,  and  in  the  next  century 
came  to  be  universally,  forbidden  to  the  laity.  The  adoration  of 
Christ  in  the  elements  naturally  followed.  Urban  lY.,  in  the 
year  1264,  directed  that  the  festival  of  Corpus  Domini,  in  honor 
of  the  sacrament,  which  had  been  celebrated  at  Liege,  should  be 
observed  by  the  whole  church. 

Y.   ADORATION  OF  SAINTS. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  saints  and  of  relics  was  due,  in 
large  part,  to  the  crusades  and  to  the  multiplication  of  the  monastic 
orders.  The  number  of  lying  legends,  and  the  grossness  of  the 
worship  rendered  to  the  saints,  kept  equal  pace.  All  the  national 
churches  were  ambitious  of  finding  founders  among  the  Apostles 
or  their  immediate  disciples.  The  extravagant  exaltation  of  the 
Yirgin  Mary  appeared  in  the  dedication  to  her  of  Saturdays,  as 
Sundays  had  been  dedicated  to  the  Saviour.     The  rosary,  brought 
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into  use  at  this  period,  was  divided  between  God  and  Mary.  The 
feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  although  the  doctrine  was 
resisted  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  was  extended  more  and  more  under 
the  protection  of  Duns  Scotus.  The  way  was  thus  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  this  doctrine  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Francis- 
cans in  the  following  century. 

YI.    SERMONS  AND  HOMILIES. 

Previous  to  this  period,  preaching  was  infrequent  and  ineffec- 
tive. It  was  full  of  allegorical  and  mystical  interpretations,  and 
contained  little  that  was  edifying  and  practical.  The  example  of 
the  Waldenses,  who  presented  the  simple  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
to  the  people  with  warmth  and  earnestness,  stimulated  the  men- 
dicant orders,  and  especially  the  Franciscans,  to  imitate  their 
example.  They  went  forth  and  preached  in  a  most  popular  and 
impassioned  manner,  not  only  in  churches,  but  in  the  market 
places  and  by  the  wayside. 

YII.    HYMNS  AND  MYSTERIES. 

Most  of  the  hymns  of  this  period  were  addressed  to  the  Vir- 
gin ;  but  from  the  Franciscans  came  the  two  celebrated  sacred 
lyrics.  Dies  irse  and  Stabat  mater.  Then  arose  also  the  Ecclesi- 
astical dramas,  called  mysteries,  whose  plots  were  derived  partly 
from  the  Bible  history,  and  partly  from  the  Legends  of  the 
Saints. 

YIII.    ARCHITECTURE. 

The  Gothic  architecture  culminated  in  the  pointed  style,  and 
reached  its  highest  perfection  during  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  Cathedral  of  Magdeburg,  the  Church  of  St.  Elizabeth  at 
Marburgh,  and,  above  all,  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  testify  to 
the  unequalled  grandeur  of  conception  and  skill  in  execution  in 
this  sublime  art,  at  a  period  when  there  was  but  little  advance  in 
any  other  direction. 

IX.   KALEND  GUILDS. 

The  trades  guilds  grew  up  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centu- 
ries. Their  object  was  to  secure  mutual  protection,  sympathy 
and  support.     But   they   were   accustomed   to   put    themselves 
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under  the  protection  of  particular  saints,  and  to  celebrate  their 
festivals.  Following  their  example,  the  clergy  of  northern  and 
central  Germany  extended  their  Decanal  Unions,  which  held 
their  meetings  on  the  Kalends,  to  Kalend-Guilds.  These  included 
both  men  and  women,  who  laid  themselves  under  obligations  to 
offer  prayers  and  masses  for  the  dead  and  living.  The  mendicant 
orders  adopted  a  similar  method  of  incorporating  the  laity  in 
organization  with  themselves ;  and  the  rivalry  between  them  and 
the  secular  clergy  led  to  a  great  increase  of  these  corporations. 
They  all  alike  became  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  indulging  in 
riotous  revelry,  and  thus  the  effort  of  the  clergy  and  monks  to 
infuse  a  religious  spirit  into  secular  guilds  resulted  in  the  increase 
of  a  worldly  spirit  among  themselves. 

X.   CONFESSION. 

After  the  elevation  of  confession  into  a  sacrament,  and  the 
decree  of  Innocent  III.  which  imposed  by  law  an  annual  confes- 
sion to  the  parish  priest,  the  confessional  began  to  be  considered 
as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  forgiveness  for  deadly  sin,  which 
the  priest  alone,  as  the  representative  of  God,  could  grant. 
Hence,  confessions  to  laymen,  which  had  hitherto  been  allowed, 
entirely  ceased.  The  people  were  the  more  readil3^  won  to  acqui- 
esce in  this  doctrine,  because  of  the  comfort  which  it  conveyed 
to  them,  and  because  no  burdensome  penance  was,  at  that  time, 
imposed  upon  them. 

XI.   INDULGENCE. 

Innocent  III.  imposed  restrictions  on  Episcopal  indulgence 
because  of  abuses  to  which  it  had  given  rise.  But  this  measure 
opened  the  door  to  Papal  Indulgences,  from  which  still  greater 
abuses  ultimately  sprung.  Not  only  were  Papal  Indulgences 
granted  for  crusaders  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  even  sold 
for  money;  but  the  mendicant  orders,  under  Papal  sanction,  were 
authorized  to  offer  indulgences  of  the  most  comprehensive  char- 
acter, for  pecuniary  equivalents.  Boniface  YIII.,  in  the  year 
1300,  established  the  year  of  Jubilee,  in  which  the  most  complete 
forgiveness  of  sins  was  guaranteed  in  return  for  small  sums  of 
money.  The  Aristotelian  divines  of  this  period  adopted  a  method 
of  vindicating  this  most  monstrous  of  all  Papal  pretensions. 
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Alexander  of  Hales  and  Albert  the  Great  invented  the  theory  of 
a  treasure  of  the  supererogatory  works  of  the  saints,  out  of 
which,  by  the  power  of  the  keys,  not  only  the  temporal  penalties 
for  sin  of  the  living  could  be  satisfied,  but  by  which  also  the 
souls  of  those  who  were  in  purgatory  could  be  released.  Thomas 
Aquinas  completed  this  theory.  Accordingly,  religious  founda- 
tions and  monasteries  frequently  made  agreements,  either  to  secure 
a  reciprocal  interest  in  each  other's  good  works,  or  to  obtain  from 
the  laity  worldly  goods  in  return  for  an  interest  in  their  spiritual 
treasures.  This  easy  method  of  cancelling  sin  did  not  satisfy 
all  consciences.  Accordingly,  penance  by  scourging  continued, 
and  was  practised  more  severely  and  universally  than  ever,  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  great  pilgrimage  of  Flagellants,  which 
started  from  Perugia  in  1260,  gave  it  a  fresh  and  powerful  influ- 
ence. Well  nigh  the  whole  of  upper  Italy  was  filled  with  them, 
and  they  penetrated  beyond  the  Alps  as  far  as  Hungary.  But 
their  manifestly  demoralizing  influence  led  to  their  suppression 
by  the  secular  and  Ecclesiastical  authority.  (Mosheim,  thirteenth 
century  ;   Gieseler,  vol.  iii.) 
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History  of  Heretical  Sects. 


I.   THE  COUNTS  OF  TOULOUSE. 

In  the  previous  volume  (Chapter  LXXXIY.  §  11)  we  saw  that 
after  the  successful  persecution  of  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses, 
Simon  de  Montfort  was  put  in  possession  of  the  territory  and 
government  of  the  unhappy  Count  Raymond  YI.  of  Toulouse. 
But  the  Count  Raymond  retained  the  attachment  of  his  former 
subjects,  and  after  the  death  of  De  Montfort  reconquered  a  portion 
of  his  territory.  When  after  the  death  of  Raymond  VI.  (1222), 
Raymond  YII.  his  son  regained  the  whole  of  his  ancestral  heri- 
tage, Honorius  III.  stirred  up  Louis  YIII.  of  France  to  conquer 
Toulouse  for  himself  in  a  new  crusade.  Hostilities  commenced 
in  1226,  but  were  only  partially  successful,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  Louis  in  the  same  year.  Yet  Raymond  obtained  peace 
only  by  the  surrender  of  a  portion  of  his  domain. 

II.   THE  INQUISITION. 

After  the  Council  of  1215  the  Episcopal  Synods  made  it 
their  chief  business  to  search  out  and  punish  heretics.  But  in 
1232  and  1233  Gregory  IX.,  by  two  decrees,  appointed  and  con- 
firmed the  Dominicans  as  the  standing  Papal  Inquisitors.  The 
princes  were  required  to  execute  the  decrees  of  the  tribunals  in 
order  that  the  Church  might  not  be  stained  with  blood.  The 
saintly  Louis  IX.,  the  sceptical  Frederic  II.,  and  the  ill-fated 
Raymond  YII.,  who  was  compelled  to  the  alternative  of  aiding 
or  of  being  crushed  by  this  terrible  tribunal,  each  passed  the  laws' 
necessary  for  enforcing  its  decisions.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Inquisition  were  frightfully  unjust  and  cruel.  The  witnesses  and 
their  testimony  were  concealed  from  the  accused.  Criminals 
were  admitted  as  witnesses.  Confession  was  extorted  by  torture. 
Its  operations  in  the  South  of  France  furnish  one  of  the  blackest 
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pages  in  all  history.  Multitudes  were  incarcerated  and  subjected 
to  torture  from  private  enmity,  or  for  purposes  of  private  interest. 
Entangling  questions  upon  the  deepest  mysteries  of  the  faith 
were  addressed  to  ignorant  men,  who  had  fallen  under  suspicion  ; 
and  their  want  of  knowledge  was  easily  converted  by  the  perverse 
ingenuity  of  their  persecutors  into  seeming  heresy.  On  several 
occasions  this  intolerable  tyranny  was  resisted  by  the  people.  In 
Toulouse  violent  tumults  arose  in  1234,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  Inquisitors  were  actually  banished  for  a  time  from  the 
city.  In  1242  four  Inquisitors  were  put  to  death  in  the  same 
place.  And  throughout  the  remainder  of  this  period  there  is,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  constant  record  of  the  frightful  activity  of  the 
Inquisition  in  the  South  of  France,  and  on  the  other,  the  mention 
of  frequent,  sudden,  and  violent,  but  unsuccessful  efforts  to  throw 
off  this  horribl}^  remorseless  despotism.  A  little  later,  Bernard, 
a  Franciscan,  declared  that  even  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  could  not, 
under  the  proceedings  of  the  Inquisition,  have  defended  them- 
selves from  heresy ;  and  for  this  honest  boldness  he  was  himself 
imprisoned  as  a  heretic,  for  life. 

III.    EFFECT  OF  PERSECUTION. 

"  The  regulations  which  were  adopted  against  the  heretics,  and 
the  cruel  manner  ih  which  their  so-called  conversion  was  pursued, 
could  only  produce  exactly  the  contrary  effect  to  that  which  they 
had  in  view.  This,  however,  they  did  accomplish,  that  the  perse- 
cuted persons,  filled  with  exaggerated  hatred  and  horror  of  the 
Church,  spread  themselves  with  the  greatest  secrecy  over  other 
countries  also.  Thus  in  the  Xlllth  century  public  feeling  was 
roused  more  and  more  against  Rome,  against  the  clergy,  and 
against  the  abuses  of  the  Church ;  and  from  time  to  time  there 
arose  a  stirring  sense  of  the  necessity  of  a  Reformation  to  counter- 
act them.  On  a  comparison  of  the  morals  of  the  clergy  with 
those  of  the  heretics,  the  advantage  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
latter;  so  that  it  cannot  seem  strange,  if  in  the  Xlllth  century 
we  find  the  earlier  parties  more  widely  spread  than  before,  and 
fresh  sects  sprung  up  by  the  side  of  them.  Yet  the  number  of 
the  new  names  of  heretics  in  this  period  is  far  greater  than  that 
of  new  parties." 

"  The  Cathari,  or,  as  they  are  now  more  commonly  called,  the 
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Albigenses  or  Bulgarians,  did  not  only  maintain  their  ground  in 
Southern  France,  but  increased  in  number  chiefly  in  upper  Italy, 
where  the  political  distraction  of  the  country  was  favorable  to 
them,  and  where  Milan  continued  to  be  their  principal  abode. 
But  they  spread  themselves  also  into  the  rest  of  Italy,  as  far  as 
Spain,  and  throughout  Germany;  they  were  very  numerous  in 
Bosnia  and  the  adjoining  countries,  often  the  prevailing  party, 
and  they  maintained  in  all  lands  a  close  connection  with  each 
other."    (Gieseler,  vol.  iii.  pp.  441-445,  44Y-450.) 

IV.   THE  WALDENSES. 

"When  the  persecutions  began,  the  Waldenses  were  standing 
so  near  the  Catholic  Church  that  a  reconciliation  seemed  to  be  by 
no  means  difficult.  Remarkable  in  this  view  is  the  attempt  of 
Durandus  de  Osca  (1210),  who  had  returned  to  the  Catholic 
Church — an  attempt  which  met  the  approval  of  Innocent  III. — 
to  constitute  the  Pauperes  de  Lugdona,  or  Monastic  Pauperes 
Catholici;  however,  no  comprehensive  or  lasting  results  were 
thus  obtained.  Moreover,  the  horrors  of  the  persecution  had 
no  further  eflfect  upon  the  surviving  Waldenses  than  to  confirm 
them  more  and  more  in  their  anti-hierarchical  system,  and  to 
place  their  doctrine  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  on  a  more  in- 
dependent footing.  The  more  plainly  their  departure  from  Church 
teaching  could  vindicate  itself  as  a  purification  of  the  Church, 
the  more  easy  acceptation  they  found  with  the  thoughtful  of  their 
time.  So  early  as  the  Xlllth  century,  they  showed  themselves 
in  the  valley  of  Piedmont,  in  which  they  have  maintained  them- 
selves until  now.  Still,  not  only  did  they  spread  in  other  countries, 
as,  for  instance,  as  far  as  Germany,  but  also  put  into  circulation, 
among  numbers  who  did  not  come  over  to  their  society,  ideas 
unfavorable  to  the  prevailing  faith  of  the  Church."  {Gieseler, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  458-467.) 
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CHAPTER    ri. 

The  Scholastic  Philosophy. 


As  the  Aristotelian  and  Scholastic  philosophy,  so  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Mediaeval  Church,  culminated  at 
this  period,  and  as  that  system  was  made  the  great  instrument 
of  upholding  theological  errors  and  superstitions,  it  is  proper,  at 
this  point,  to  present  a  brief  statement  of  its  origin  and  sub- 
stance, its  spirit  and  its  method. 

I.   ITS  ORIGIN. 

After  the  fifth  century  literary  activity  was  confined  chiefly  to 
ecclesiastics.  There  were  few  original  works  of  any  kind,  and  no 
masterpieces  of  poetry,  eloquence  and  philosophy.  The  schools 
of  the  middle  ages  received,  in  a  mass,  the  accumulated  treasures 
of  antiquity,  and  devoted  themselves  to  commentaries  and  expo- 
sitions. With  but  little  capacity  to  relish  the  works  of  classical 
genius,  and  with  much  misgiving  as  to  their  influence  upon 
Christian  character,  they  were  driven  by  the  necessities  of  con- 
troversy to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  philosophy  from  which 
heretics  and  infidels  drew  the  weapons  with  which  they  attacked 
the  Church.  Hence,  the  fathers  of  the  Church  had  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  repelling  philosophy  employed  in  the  service  of  error, 
by  philosophy  employed  in  behalf  of  truth.  Justin  Martyr  and 
Tertullian  had  insisted  that  Christianity  itself  was  the  only  true 
philosophy.  They  were  led,  therefore,  to  investigate  those  boasted 
systems  which  were  brought  into  competition  with  Christianity. 
The  result,  gradually  reached,  was  that  philosophy  itself  became 
a  "fixed  and  rigid  system,  which  was  employed  in  the  defence  and 
explanation  of  religion  reduced  to  dogmas;  and  both  rested  upon 
authority,  and  denounced  independent  personal  investigation. 
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•  II.   ITS  CHARACTER. 

The  most  marked  characteristic  of  this  philosophy  was  its  rigid 
uniformity.  Although  it  was  illustrated  and  explained  by  men  of 
various  mental  characteristics  through  several  centuries,  it  wore 
the  same  aspect  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  all.  We  see  in  it  no 
play  and  development  of  individual  peculiarities.  In  all  we  find 
the  same  complex  logical  framework,  the  same  materials  for  filling 
up  the  structure,  the  same  elaborate  finish  and  angular  forps  of 
its  minutest  portions.  As  in  the  whole  Mediaeval  period,  the 
mind  was  required  to  move  ever  under  the  sense  of  authority ;  as 
in  its  intensest  activity  it  always  had  an  eye  upon  the  bounds 
within  which  it  was  safe  to  act,  this  general  uniformity  in  philoso- 
phy as  well  as  religion  was  inevitable. 

III.   METHOD. 

Not  only  was  the  ancient  philosophy  the  subject  of  the  studies 
of  Christian  students,  as  in  itself  containing  the  theories  of 
science,  but  more  especially  as  containing  instruction  in  the 
method  of  polemical  defence.  The  dialectics  of  unbelievers,  if  not 
met  and  confuted,  would  confuse  and  silence  the  faithful.  Hence, 
the  logic  of  the  ancient  schools  became  an  imperative  branch  of 
Christian,  and  especially  of  ecclesiastical,  education.  The  great 
master  of  the  science  was  Aristotle;  and  his  works  possessed  a 
value  for  the  purposes  of  disputation  and  explication,  which  soon 
removed  the  prejudice  with  which  his  system  had  been  origin allj^ 
regarded,  and  exalted  his  writings  to  a  position,  in  the  esteem  of 
the  Mediaeval  Church,  second  only  to  that  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

lY.   PLATONISM. 

Platonism  may  be  called  the  original  orthodox  philosophy  of 
the  Church,  as  it  was  also  the  source  of  the  early  heresies  and 
corruptions  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  doctrines  of  that  system 
were  far  more  in  harmony  with  the  spiritual  and  eternal  truths  of 
Christianit}",  than  those  of  the  system  of  Aristotle.  The  theory  of 
ideas — archetypes,  in  the  divine  mind,  of  all  subsequent  entities ; 
the  originals  and  causes  of  all  things  in  the  universe;  the  fair 
realities  of  uncreated  beauty  and  purity  and  goodness — these 
met  much  in  the  Gospel  scheme  which  was  at  the  same  time  their 
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confirmation  and  explanation.  But  this  philosopliy  did  not  pos- 
sess all  that  the  exigencies  of  the  Church  demanded.  It  possessed 
the  means  of  speculating  upon  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  of 
explaining  them  to  the  satisfaction  of  speculative  minds;  l^it  it 
was  defective  as  a  method  of  investigation  and  argument.  This 
defect  was  precisely  that  which  was  supplied  by  the  philosoph}^ 
of  Aristotle.  Not  only  was  its  logical  method  exact,  but  it 
admitted  into  its  categories  of  the  knowable  only  that  which 
came  within  the  purview  of  the  understanding — the  faculty  which 
judges  according  to  sense — and  which  could  deal  with  its  results 
as  exact  quantities,  by  precise  logical  methods.  The  deepest 
mysteries  of  faith  and  superstitious  impossibilities,  exalted  into 
divine  dogmas,  came  under  this  system  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
dry,  hard  method  which  Aristotle  had  applied  to  the  things  of 
sense  and  to  the  operations  of  the  mind  of  man.  And  these 
ra3^steries  and  superstitions  were  not  supposed  to  be  endangered, 
but  rather  vindicated  and  confirmed,  by  such  a  process.  All 
other  works  of  Aristotle  except  his  logical  treatises  fell  into 
neglect;  and  the  two  systems  of  Plato  and  Aristotle — the  former 
as  a  system  of  truth,  and  the  latter  as  a  method  of  exposition 
and  defence — became  imperceptibly  blended  in  the  scholastic 
philosophy. 

Y.   THE  SCHOLASTIC  SYSTEM  MATURED. 

To  Peter  Lombard,  in  the  preceding  century,  is  due  the  first 
complete  systematic  form  of  scholasticism.  In  his  "Book  of  the 
Sentences,"  which  consists  of  extracts  from  the  writings  of  the 
Catholic  fathers  and  doctors  of  every  age,  together  with  comments 
and  illustrations,  he  has  constructed  a  complete  system  of  doc- 
trine beyond  which,  or  in  divergence  from  which,  it  was  considered 
unsafe  to  go.  As  the  work  has  no  high  intellectual  merit,  and  is 
characterized  by  timidity  in  speculation,  it  was  regarded  as  a  safe 
manual  of  orthodox  theology  for  the  schools.  It  at  the  same 
time  gave  a  license  to  theological  speculation,  and  marked  out 
the  precise  limits  within  which  only  it  was  allowed  to  range.  It 
permitted  no  authority  sanctioned  by  the  Church  to  be  ques- 
tioned, nor  allowed  the  attempt  to  settle  any  doctrine  indepen- 
dently of  that  authority.  His  work  is  a  rude  structure,  whose 
"  4 
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form  was  preserved  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  but  whose  every  part, 
without  and  within,  was  by  him  elaborately  completed. 

YI.   ALBERTUS  MAGNUS. 

The  great  successor  of  Peter  Lombard — Albertus  Magnus — 
was  a  prodigy  of  learning,  who,  while  he  pursued  and  developed 
the  scholastic  theology,  was  more  of  a  philosopher  than  of  a 
theologian.  His  devotion  to  physical  science  appears  from  the 
title  of  Magician  given  to  him  by  that  superstitious  age,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  of  his  chemical  experiments.  Alchemy  and 
astrology  found  in  him  an  ardent  devotee.  Thomas  Aquinas,  on 
the  contrary,  employed  philosophy  only  as  the  handmaid  of  reli- 
gion, and  regarded  the  attempts  to  explore  the  secrets  of  nature 
with  superstitious  dread.  It  is  recorded,  that,  upon  seeing  and 
hearing  a  speaking  automaton,  which  the  art  of  Albert  had  con- 
structed, in  a  paroxysm  of  pious  horror  he  dashed  it  to  pieces, 
and  thus  dissolved  the  demon  spell  to  which  he  attributed  the 
wonder. 

VII.   THOMAS  AQUINAS. 

1.  His  History. 

Thomas  Aquinas  was  of  noble  birth.  His  father  and  mother 
were  both  of  splendid  Sicilian  families.  His  two  brothers  were 
distinguished  Generals  in  the  army  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  II. 
An  uncle  was  an  Abbot  in  the  Monastery  of  Monte  Casino. 
There  he  received  his  first  elements  of  knowledge,  between  his 
fifth  and  tenth  year.  He  studied  philosophy  in  Naples,  in  1243, 
and  then  assumed  the  garb  of  a  Dominican.  After  a  fruitless 
efibrt  on  the  part  of  his  mother  and  brothers  to  prevent  him,  by 
violence,  from  becoming  a  monk,  he  returned  to  Naples,  and  was 
sent  by  the  head  of  the  Dominican  Order,  first  to  Paris  and  then 
to  Cologne,  to  be  under  the  instruction  of  Albertus.  According 
to  the  rules  of  the  order  every  one  who  w^as  to  profess  theology 
was  bound  to  spend  four  years  in  hearing  lectures  upon  it.  These 
four  years  were  spent  by  Aquinas  partly  in  Cologne  and  partly  in 
Paris.  In  consequence  of  the  disputes  between  the  mendicant 
orders  and  the  Universitj"  of  Paris,  ten  years  elapsed  before 
Aquinas  became  Master  in  the  faculty  of  theology.  They  were 
years  of  constant  thought  and  study.     His  first  work  (1267)  was 
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an  apology  for  the  mendicant  orders.  In  1260,  at  Rome,  he 
wrote  Commentaries  on  the  Physics,  Ethics,  and  Metapliysics  of 
Aristotle,  his  Argument  against  the  Gentiles,  his  Exposition  of 
Job,  his  Questions  on  the  Soul,  and  some  other  works.  In  1265 
he  formed  the  plan  of  his  "Summa  Theologise."  In  1213,  at 
Naples,  whither  he  had  removed,  he  ended  his  life,  and  left  his 
great  work  still  uncompleted. 

"  The  reader  may  be  surprised  to  hear  how  much  was  accomplished  in  those  forty- 
eight  years.  To  us  it  is  a  greater  surprise  that  any  body  should  have  been  strong 
enough  to  endure  the  pressure  and  working  of  such  an  intellect  as  that  of  Aquinas 
for  so  long  a  time.  If  we  are  asked,  why  we  should  say  this,  when  his  master  and 
contemporary,  Albert,  lasted  to  old  age  in  the  fulness  of  his  faculties,  and  some  time 
after  they  were  departed,  we  should  answer  that  the  sword  which  was  wearing  out 
the  sheath  in  Aquinas,  was  one  of  an  altogether  different  temper  and  edge  from  his. 
Thomas,  by  a  curious  fate,  was  constrained  from  becoming  a  doctor,  and  was  obliged 
to  continue  a  bachelor  in  divinity,  at  a  time  when  these  degrees  imported  most 
real  differences  in  the  position  and  work  of  those  who  attained  them — when  the  one 
expected  to  be  the  lawgiver  and  the  other  the  disputant.  Thus  our  author  was  a 
trained  arguer  ;  by  degrees  he  rose  to  the  office  and  station  of  a  Judge  ;  but  the  old 
habit  remained  with  him,  when  his  decisions  were  most  accepted  as  authorities. 
From  first  to  last  he  was  thinking  of  all  that  could  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion he  was  discussing,  chiefly  of  what  might  be  said  of  the  opinion  he  did  not  hold, 
and  which  he  was  ultimately  to  annihilate. 

"We  are  far  from  saying  that  all  these  doubts  had  actually  tormented  the  inner 
soul  of  Aquinas,  that  he  had  wrestled  with  and  overcome  them  there.  Had  this  been 
the  case,  we  should  think  that  the  term  of  his  life,  instead  of  reaching  fifty  years, 
could  not  have  reached  thirty.  Perhaps  no  doubts  ever  penetrated  the  inmost  sanc- 
tuary of  his  being  ;  nearly  all  may  have  dwelt  in  the  outer  court  of  the  intellect ;  he 
may  have  known  them  only  through  its  forms.  But  even  thought  of  in  this  way,  the 
multitude  of  plausible  opinions  assigned  by  Aquinas  for  every  opinion  which  it  be- 
hooved a  faithful  reader  of  the  fathers  in  theology,  and  of  Aristotle  in  philosophy,  to 
reject — against  every  opinion  which  it  behooved  the  same  faithful  reader  to  receive 
— are  enough  to  bewilder  any  man's  brain,  and  to  leave  him  doubtful,  after  a  while, 
whether  he  is  standing  on  the  ground  or  suspended  in  the  air,  nay  whether  there  is 
any  ground  to  stand  upon,  or  any  air  to  be  suspended  in."  {F.  D.  Maurice's  Me- 
diccval  Philosophy,  pp.  188,  189.) 

2.    The  Summa  Theologise. 

This  work  is  divided  into  three  great  parts :  1.  The  Natural ; 
2.  The  Moral ;  3.  The  Sacramental.  The  first  is  a  speculation 
concerning  the  nature  of  things,  and  investigates  the  being  of 
God,  from  which  hangs  the  golden  chain  of  all  physical  and  moral 
truth.  The  questions  discussed  in  this  part  refer  to  the  existence 
and  attributes  of  God,  the  nature  of  his  intelligence  and  will,  his 
providence  and  prescience,  the  Trinity  in  Unity.     From  these  he 
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proceeds  to  the  divine  effects  manifested  in  the  works  of  creation, 
in  the  existence  of  angels,  in  the  material  world,  and  in  the  human 
being;  dilating  more  especially  on  the  subject  of  man's  nature, 
and  interweaving  much  metaphj'sical  discussion  concerning  the 
soul  and  its  faculties,  in  connection  with  the  body,  and  the 
primitive  condition  of  man  in  Paradise. 

The  second  part  enters  into  an  examination  of  the  nature  of 
man,  and  discusses  in  detail  the  virtues  which,  in  a  state  of  nature 
and  of  grace,  he  is  able  to  exhibit. 

The  third  part  is  devoted  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation , 
and  the  Sacraments.  According  to  the  scholastic  philosophy 
these  two  topics  were  intimatel^^  connected.  The  Sacraments 
were  regarded  as  vital  agencies  of  grace,  proceeding  directly  from 
the  person  of  the  Kedeemer.  Accordingly  the  whole  doctrine  of 
the  person  of  Christ  in  his  twofold  nature,  and  the  impartation 
of  himself — his  life  and  substance — to  the  Church  is  most  elabo- 
rately developed. 

The  elaborate  method  of  treatment  of  all  these  topics  is  very  different  from  that 
which  is  employed  in  modern  times,  and  such  as  no  mere  description  could  make  in- 
telligible. An  idea  of  the  general  scholastic  method,  followed  by  all  the  great 
writers  of  this  period,  may  best  be  acquired  by  a  specimen  like  the  following,  from 
the  treatise  of  Aquinas  on  Power  : — 

''  There  are  seven  articles  on  the  first  question  concerning  the  Power  of  God.  The 
third  of  these  articles  is,  '  Whether  those  things  which  are  impossible  to  Nature,  are 
possible  to  God.'  He  gives  nine  reasons  for  the  negative  opinion.  The  first  is,  that, 
since  God  is  the  Mover  of  nature.  He  cannot  act  contrary  to  nature.  The  second  i.*?, 
that  the  first  principle  in  all  demonstration,  that  aflBrmatives  and  negatives  are  not 
true  at  the  same  time,  applies  to  nature,  and  that  God  cannot  cause  that  a  negative 
and  affirmative  should  be  true  at  the  same  time.  The  third  is  very  like  the  second. 
There  are  two  principles  subject  to  God,  Reason  and  Nature.  But  God  cannot  do 
that  which  is  impossible  to  Reason,  therefore  He  cannot  do  anything  which  is  im- 
possible to  Nature.  The  fourth  is,  what  the  false  and  the  true  are  to  knowledge,  the 
possible  and  the  impossible  are  to  work.  But  that  which  is  false  in  nature,  God  can- 
not know,  therefore  what  is  impossible  in  nature  God  cannot  work.  The  fifth  sounds 
rather  more  subtle,  perhaps  more  quibbling.  What  is  proved  of  any  one  thing  is 
understood  to  be  proved  of  all  similar  things  ;  as,  if  it  is  demonstrated  of  one  triangle 
that  its  three  angles  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  it  is  proved  concerning  all.  But 
there  is  an  impossibility  to  God,  to  wit,  that  He  should  be  able  to  do  a  thing,  and 
not  be  able  to  do  a  thing,  therefore,  if  there  is  some  impossibility  in  nature  which 
He  cannot  do,  it  would  seem  that  He  can  do  no  impossibility.  The  sixth  is  derived 
from  the  words  of  Timothy,  'God  is  faithful;  He  cannot  deny  Himself.'  If  He 
could  do  anything  against  Truth  He  would  deny  Himself;  He  would  do  something 
against  truth  if  He  did  anything  that  was  naturally  impossible.  The  seventh  is  little 
more  than  a  repetition  of  the  second.     The  eighth  is,  no  artificer  can  work  against 
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his  own  art,  because  art  is  the  principle  of  his  operation.  But  the  order  of  nature 
which  makes  anything  naturally  impossible  is  the  consequence  of  the  divine  art.  The 
ninth  rests  upon  quotations  from  Jerome,. Augustine,  and  Aristotle,  all  proving  that 
there  are  certain  impossibilities  by  accident  which  cannot  be  set  aside  by  any  power. 
But  that  is  more  impossible  which  is  impossible  in  itself  than  that  which  is  impossible 
by  accident.     Here  the  case  for  one  side  closes. 

"There  are  eight  reasons  on  the  opposite  side.  The  first  is  drawn  from  St.  Luke's 
words,  'No  word  shall  be  impossible  with  God.'  The  second  is,  all  power  that  can 
do  this  and  not  that,  is  a  limited  power  ;  but  God's  power  is  unlimited.  The  third 
is,  hindrances  to  acts  by  anything  imply  the  limitation  of  power  by  that  thing.  The 
power  of  God  is  not  limited  by  anything — not  by  the  principle  that  affirmatives  and 
negatives  cannot  consist,  or  by  any  other — therefore,  neither  that  principle  nor  any 
other  can  hinder  the  acts  of  God.  The  fourth  is,  privations  do  not  admit  of  degrees. 
The  impossible  is  a  privation  of  poAver.  If  God  is  not  deprived  of  power  in  one 
naturally  impossible  case,  e.  g.,  the  making  a  blind  man  to  see.  He  is  not  deprived  of 
it  in  any  other  like  case.  The  fifth  is,  whatever  resists  any  power  resists  it  in  virtue 
of  some  opposing  principle  within  it ;  but  there  is  no  such  principle  opposed  to  the 
divine  power.  The  sixth  is,  as  blindness  is  opposed  to  vision,  so  virginity  is  opposed 
to  bringing  forth.  But  God  could  cause  that  one  remaining  a  virgin  should  bring 
forth.  Therefore,  He  can  cause  that  one  being  blind  should  see  while  he  re- 
mains blind,  and  so  can  cause  that  affirmations  and  negations  should  be  true  at  the 
same  time.  The  seventh  is,  it  is  more  difficult  to  unite  substantial  forms  which  are 
disparate  than  accidental  forms.  But  God  united  into  one  the  substantial  forms  that 
are  most  disparate,  to  wit,  the  human  and  divine,  which  differ  as  created  and  un- 
created ;  much  more,  then,  can  He  unite  two  accidental  forms  into  one,  so  as  to  cause 
that  the  same  thing  should  be  white  and  black.  The  eighth  argument  we  should 
have  some  difficulty  in  making  intelligible  to  our  readers  j  and  there  are  other  reasons 
for  which  it  may  be  better  omitted." 

Then  the  Doctor  himself  appears  and  lays  down  principles  which  should  decide 
between  these  parties  ;  and  then,  in  a  spirit  of  judicial  equity  and  fairness,  he  applies 
those  principles  and  adjudicates  between  the  plaintiff" and  defendant.  The  objections 
are  set  aside,  and  the  decision  reached  that  things  which  are  impossible  to  Nature 
are  possible  to  God. 


YIII.   BONAVENTURA. 

As  Thomas  Aquinas  was  the  highest  representative  Dominican 
scholastic,  so  Bonaventura  was  regarded  as  the  first  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan schoolmen.  Their  respective  characteristics  are  designated 
in  their  titles.  Aquinas,  the  Angelical  Doctor,  derives  his  title 
from  his  clear,  penetrating  intellect ;  Bonaventura,  the  Seraphic 
Doctor,  receives  his  designation  from  the  predominance  of  the 
emotional  and  devotional  element  in  his  nature  and  in  his 
writings. 

Bonaventura,  a  Tuscan  of  noble  birth,  is  regarded  as  the  true 
heir  of  St.  Francis ;  the  realized  ideal  of  a  perfect  Franciscan 
monk.     His   relig-ious   life   exhibited   the   characteristics   of  his 
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order  in  the  highest  degree.  His  contemplations  turned  much 
on  the  passion  of  Christ.  The  Virgin,  with  him  even  more  than 
with  his  master,  became  the  object  of  his  idolatrj'.  He  pursued 
his  studies  with  great  ardor  at  Paris ;  and  was,  while  there,  a 
friend  of  Aquinas.  A  story  is  told  of  himself  and  Aquinas,  which 
illustrates,  in  a  characteristic  way,  the  humility  of  them  both. 
The  Angelical  Doctor  is  said  to  have  asked  to  see  the  library 
from  which  Bonaventura  had  derived  his  remarkable  stores  of 
knowledge ;  Bonaventura  pointed  to  the  crucifix,  and  said  that 
he  had  learned  all  that  he  knew  there. 

"  As  a  scholastic,  Bonaventura  is  inferior  to  Thomas  Aquinas 
in  point  of  fertility  and  philosophical  acumen.  His  chief  pecu- 
liarity is  a  comprehensiveness  of  spirit,  which  seized  and  gave 
expression  to  the  religious  sentiments  of  his  age,  the  warmth  and 
the  imaginative  fervor  of  his  writings,  which,  though  full  of 
feeling,  were  yet  controlled  by  a  clear  understanding,  and  the 
admirable  way  in  which,  while  preserving  a  hearty  love  for  the 
Bible,  he  united  the  scholastic,  mystic,  and  ascetic  elements  in 
his  mode  of  thought.  Starting  with  the  principle  that  it  was 
necessary  to  base  the  entire  structure  of  knowledge  on  theology, 
he  thus  arranged  all  the  varieties  of  knowledge  and  experience  : 
an  outward  light  generated  the  seven  mechanical  arts;  a  lower 
one,  addressed  to  the  senses,  the  forms  of  nature;  an  inward  one, 
intelligible  truths,  which  again  may  be  of  a  natural,  rational,  or 
moral  kind.  Now  followed  the  fourth  light  from  above,  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures^  the  source  of  all  saving  truth.  As  the  declara- 
tions of  Scripture  refer  to  three  principal  subjects,  the  generation 
and  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  the  rule  of  life,  and  the  reunion  of 
the  soul  with  God,  and  as  these  again  stand  related  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  world  in  general,  to  knowledge,  to  wishes,  and  to 
action ;  to  the  distinction  which  obtains  between  the  useful,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  enduring ;  to  reason,  desire,  and  passion ;  and 
as  the  Holy  Spirit  presents  points  of  contact  for  the  entire  series 
of  mechanical,  sensual,  philosophical,  and  mofal  arts,  there  results 
a  science  which  completes  itself  in  theolog3\"  (Herzog^s  Encyclo- 
pedia.) 

l^wo  books  which  Bonaventura  composed  while  he  was  General 
of  the  Franciscan  Order  well  represent  alike  the  spirit  of  the  man 
and  of  the  order.     One  was  the  "Itinerary  of  the  Mind  towards 
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God,"  and  the  other,  "  The  Itinerary  of  the  Mind  towards  Itself." 
"Herein,"  says  the  celebrated  Chancellor  Gerson,  "the  progress 
to  divine  knowledge  is  exhibited  in  two  different  methods.  The 
first  of  these  treatises  proceeds  from  God  as  its  principle,  and  goes 
down  to  other  truths,  believed  and  held  in  subordination  to  him. 
The  other  takes  the  opposite  course,  and  ascends,  as  by  six  steps 
of  a  ladder,  from  the  creatures  even  to  the  most  transcendent 
knowledge  of  the  Creator.  And  I  will  confess,  that  for  thirty 
years  and  more  I  have  had  these  treatises  by  my  side,  reading 
them  often,  meditating  on  the  very  words,  and  now  at  my  age, 
with  all  my  leisure,  I  can  scarcely  boast  that  I  have  got  the  first 
taste  of  their  sweets,  which  have  always  something  fresh  and  de- 
lightful as  often  as  I  recur  to  them."  (Maurice^s  Mediaeval 
Philosophy ,  p.  214.) 


IX.   DUNS  SCOTUS  AND  ROGER  BACON. 

Duns  Scotus,  the  Subtle  Doctor,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,"  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  His  title  indicates  the  character  of  his  speculations,  in 
which  the  scholastic  methods  of  endless  and  minute  distinctions, 
of  verbal  subtleties,  and  of  the  most  abstract  treatment  of  in- 
comprehensible topics,  were  carried  to  their  extremest  limit. 

Roger  Bacon,  born  at  Ilchester,  in  1214,  sprang,  like  Aquinas 
and  Bonaventura,  from  the  upper  classes.  He  belonged  to  an 
excellent  Somersetshire  family,  and  took  the  Franciscan  vow  at 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  after  he  had  passed  some  j^ears  at  Oxford 
and  at  Paris.  He  was  early  fascinated  with  the  study  of  nature. 
The  founder  of  his  order,  Francis,  had  a  passionate  love  of  nature, 
and  called  himself  the  brother  of  all  organized  and  living  things. 
But  Bacon  was  not  content  with  the  mere  feeling  of  his  relation 
to  nature ;  he  was  anxious  to  explore  her  secrets.  His  devotion 
to  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  the  money  which  he 
expended  in  the  pursuit,  and  the  enthusiastic  and  mysterious 
wa}^  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  arts  b}^  which  the  tremendous  forces 
of  nature  could  be  made  subservient  to  man,  led  to  the  suspicion, 
notwithstanding  that  he  denounced  the  study  of  magic,  that  he 
himself  was  a  magician.  To  this  suspicion  of  him  as  a  student 
of  unlawful  arts,  was  added  the  hatred  which  he  incurred  by  sus- 
taining Grosseteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  resisting  the  exorbitant 
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claims  of  the  Pope,  on  the  revenues  of  his  see,  and  his  denunciation 
of  the  mendicant  orders  who  were  his  agents  in  enforcing  the  ex- 
tortion. The  General  of  the  Franciscans  forbade  the  reading  of 
Bacon's  writings,  and  cast  the  friar  himself  into  prison.  Clement 
lY.  released  him;  but  Nicholas  III.  and  his  successor  remanded 
him  again  to  prison.  At  the  intercession,  however,  of  some 
English  noblemen,  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  died  at  Oxford  in 
1294. 

Bacon  was  called  by  his  contemporaries  the  Doctor  Mirahilis. 
He  was  as  much  in  advance  of  his  age  in  theology  as  in  science. 
He  deprecated  blind  obedience  to  authority.  "If  I  had  the 
power,"  he  wrote,  "  I  would  burn  all  the  books  of  Aristotle  ;  for 
it  is  only  loss  of  time  to  study  them,  and  a  cause  of  error  and  of/ 
increased  ignorance."  He  assigned  to  the  Scriptures  the  highest 
authority  in  matters  of  faith  and  practice,  and  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing an  improved  edition  of  the  Yulgate.  In  science,  he  regarded 
mathematics  as  that  which  should  precede  all  other  studies.  All 
the  natural  sciences  he  prosecuted  with  zeal,  and  is  believed  to 
have  anticipated  several  discoveries,  which  have  been  referred  to 
modern  times.    (Hertzog^s  Encyclopedia ;  Maurice^  pp.  234-239.) 

X.   RAYMOND  LULLY. 

Raymond  Lully  was  born  at  Palma,  the  capital  of  the  island 
of  Majorca,  and  grew  up  there  in  the  midst  of  the  aristocratic 
society  to  which  he  belonged,  in  habits  of  licentiousness  and  dissi- 
pation. A  sudden  conversion,  the  cause  of  which  is  unknown, 
led  him  to  desire  the  conversion  of  the  Saracens,  who  had  formerly 
possessed  the  island,  and  who,  though  conquered  by  James  I.  of 
Arragon,  were  still  numerous  there.  Ignorant  of  Arabic,  he  at 
once  devoted  himself  to  its  study,  and  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  King  of  Majorca  to  found  and  endow  a  society  of  fifteen 
Franciscan  friars  who  were  to  be  trained  in  Arabic,  and  fitted  for 
mission  work  among  the  Saracens.  He  himself  went  to  Tunis, 
conferred  with  the  Mohammedan  doctors,  and  endeavored  to  demon- 
strate to  them,  independently  of  Scriptures,  the  Trinity  of  God. 
He  was  first  sentenced  to  death,  but  the  King  of  Tunis  changed 
the  sentence  to  that  of  banishment.  From  this  period,  all  his 
time  was  spent  in  fruitless  attempts  to  secure  the  Papal  sanction 
to  his  college,  in  writing  books,  and  in  missionary  journeys  to 
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the  Saracens.  Finally,  in  his  old  age,  he  made  his  last  journey 
to  Tunis  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  but  being  recognized  was  stoned 
to  death. 

The  "art"  of  Lully  was  believed  by  him  to  have  come  to  him 
in  a  period  of  contemplation,  as  a  divinely  revealed  method  of 
acquisition,  demonstration,  and  confutation.  He  placed  this 
method  or  art  almost  upon  a  level  of  importance  with  the  great 
truths  of  the  Christian  revelation.  The  merest  outline  of  that 
art,  as  given  by  the  historians  of  mediaeval  philosophy,  would 
occupy  many  pages  of  description  of  an  artificial,  elaborate,  arbi- 
trary system,  most  difficult  to  understand,  and  of  little  value  if 
understood. 

The  small  amount  of  personal  knowledge  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  possessed 
by  English  scholars,  and  the  necessity  of  deriving  a  knowledge  of  it  from  German 
authorities,  appear  from  a  note  of  Mr.  Hallam  to  his  scanty  and  unsatisfactory 
pages  on  this  subject.   {Middle  Ages,  p.  527.) 

"Perhaps  I  may  have  imagined  the  scholastics  to  be  more  forgotten  than  they 
really  are.  Within  a  short  time,  I  have  met  four  living  English  writers  who  have 
read  parts  of  Thomas  Aquinas — Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Berington,  Mr.  Coleridge,  and 
the  Edinburgh  Eeviewer  (No.  lii.).  Still,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think  that  th«re 
are  four  more  in  this  country  who  could  say  the  same."  {Matirice' s  Mediceval  Philo- 
sophy, Chapter  V.  ;  Milmaii's  Latin  Christianity,  vol.  viii.  pp.  245-301.) 
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FIRST   DIVISION. 

FROM  THE  TRANSFER  OF  THE  PAPACY  TO  FRANCE  (1305)  TO 
THE  COUNCIL  OF  PISA  (1409). 


CHArTER    VII, 

Succession  of  the  Popes  to  the  Great  Western  Schism  (A.D.  1378). 


I.   CLEMENT  V. 

The  French  and  Italian  parties  in  the  Conclave  at  Perugia 
were  so  evenly  balanced  that  no  election  could  be  made.  An 
agreement  was  at  length  effected  that  the  Italian  Cardinals  should 
select  three  candidates,  one  of  whom  the  French  Cardinals  should 
elect.  Among  the  three  was  Bertrand  de  Got,  Archbishop  of 
Bordeaux.  He  had  been  a  high  Ultramontane,  a  friend  of  Boni- 
face, and  a  bitter  enemy  of  Philip.  But  the  King,  rightly  esti- 
mating his  character,  held  a  secret  conference  with  him,  at  which 
he  gladly  pledged  himself  to  the  fulfilment  of  six  conditions,  in 
case  the  King  should  secure  his  election.  Five  of  these  conditions 
were  that  Philip  should  be  reconciled  to  the  Church;  that  he  should 
be  readmitted  to  its  communion;  that  the  tenths  of  the  French 
clergy  should  be  granted  to  him  for  five  years;  that  the  memory 
of  Pope  Boniface  should  be  anathematized  and  declared  infamous; 
that  the  two  Cardinals  Colonna  should  be  restored  to  their  dig- 
nities and  emoluments;  and  that  the  friends  of  the  King  should 
be  promoted  to  the  Cardinalate.  The  sixth  condition  was  re- 
served for  another  time  and  place.  It  has  been  supposed  by 
some  that  it  was  a  pledge  to  favor  the  election  of  Charles  of 
Yalois,  his  brother,  to  the  Imperial  crown,  and  by  others  that  it 
referred  to  the  suppression  of  the  Templars. 

The  King  secured  the  election  of  Bertrand,  who  took  the  name 
of  Clement  Y.     From  this  period,  the  Papacy  became  subject  to 
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the  French  Court,  and  continued  to  be  so  for  about  seventy 
years,  called  by  the  TJltraraontanes  the  seventy  years  of  Baby- 
lonish captivity.  Clement  at  once  proceeded  to  fulfil  his  pledges 
to  the  King.  He  suspended  the  provisions  and  claims  of  the  bull 
Unam  sanctam  of  Boniface,  in  its  application  to  Philip  and  his 
kingdom,  without  revoking  it,  and  instituted  proceedings  for  the 
condemnation  of  the  memory  of  Boniface.  But  this  inquest  was 
not  followed  by  any  official  act  of  condemnation.  lie  also  sanc- 
tioned the  atrocious  persecution  and  extinction  of  the  order  of 
the  Knights  Templars,  which  was  instituted  bj'  the  King  in  order 
to  extort  from  them  their  enormous  wealth,  and  to  destroy  their 
extensive  influence  and  power.  He  professed  also  to  aid  in  the 
effort  to  secure  the  Imperial  throne,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Albert 
I.  (f  1308),  for  Charles  of  Valois,  while  he  secretly  forwarded  the 
election  of  his  successful  rival,  Henry,  Count  of  Luxemburg. 

Clement  seemed  to  desire  to  recompense  himself  for  this  sub- 
jection to  France,  by  extending  his  power  over  other  kingdoms. 
He  placed  Yenice  under  interdict  for  contesting  his  right  to  the 
possession  of  Ferrara.  When  the  young  Emperor,  Henry  the 
YII.,  proceeded  to  enforce  his  Imperial  claims  against  Robert  of 
Naples,  he  asserted  the  right  to  mediate  peace  as  between  two 
conflicting  vassals.  The  death  of  Henry  (August  24th,  1313) 
enabled  Clement  to  publish,  without  immediate  resistance,  a  bull 
(March  21st,  1314),  in  which  he  claimed  absolute  sovereignty  over 
the  Imperial  power.  He  also  endeavored  to  free  himself  from  the 
immediate  pressure  of  the  power  of  Philip,  by  transferring  the 
seat  of  the  Papacy  from  Lyons  to  Avignon  (March,  1309).  His 
death  occurred  on  the  20th  of  April,  1314,  and  his  character  may 
be  inferred  from  his  transactions  with  Philip,  and  from  the  fact 
that  Dante  has  assigned  to  him  a  place  in  hell. 

1.  The  Templars  were  an  order,  partly  military  and  partly  monastic,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  pilgrims  and  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land.  A  large  majority  of  its 
members  were  French.  After  the  failure  of  the  crusades  the  French  Templars  were 
established  in  France  with  their  headquarters  at  Paris.  Their  possessions  were 
enormous,  and  they  had  become,  in  their  idleness,  arrogant  and  luxurious.  Said 
Eichard  Coeur-de-Lion,  on  his  death  bed:  "I  leave  my  avarice  to  the  Cistercians, 
my  luxury  to  the  Gray  Friars,  and  my  pride  to  the  Templars."  Matthew  Paris  states 
that  they  possessed  more  than  nine  thousand  manors  in  Christendom.  {Mickelefs 
Hist,  of  France,  vol.  i.  p.  371.)  At  this  period  the  wants  of  King  Philip,  who  had 
drained  the  Jews  of  their  possessions,  were  pressing  and  peremptory.  The  suppres- 
sion of  the  Templars  would  furnish  him  with  immense  resources.     Moreover,  the 
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presence  of  a  powerful  body  of  the  best  trained  soldiers  in  the  world,  with  an  organi- 
zation independent  of  the  crown,  could  not  but  have  been  most  offensive  to  a  monarch 
so  jealous  and  tyrannical  as  Philip.  He  might  naturally  suppose  that,  restless  in 
their  enforced  inaction,  they  would  be  tempted,  like  the  Teutonic  Knights  in  Prussia, 
to  create  for  themselves  nn  independent  kingdom.  Philip  was  prompted,  therefore, 
alike  by  avarice  and  policy,  in  his  efforts  to  crush  the  order.  Sinister  rumors  of 
dreadful  crimes  on  the  part  of  the  Templars  began  to  be  circulated.  Two  renegade 
knights  testified  that  the  most  atrocious  crimes  and  blasphemies  and  obscenities 
were  enjoined  and  perpetrated  by  the  order.  The  Grand  Master  and  all  of  the 
knights  in  France  were  seized,  upon  the  same  day,  and  examined  by  torture.  They 
were  accused  of  denying  Christ,  and  spitting  upon  the  cross  at  their  initiation;  of 
worshipping  the  head  of  an  idol ;  of  resorting  to  the  magic  of  the  Saracens ;  and  of 
obscene  ceremonies  and  beastly  licentiousness.  Many  of  them,  under  torture — the 
Grand  Master  among  them — confessed  their  crimes ;  but  subsequently  died  at  the 
stake,  denying  them,  and  protesting  that  they  had  been  wrung  from  them  by  the  in- 
tolerable sufferings  to  which  they  had  been  subjected.  The  tortures  which  they  suffered 
were  cruel  in  the  extreme.  The  order  was  adjudged  guilty  of  the  crimes  charged 
against  them;  a  large  number  of  the  knights  perished  at  the  stake;  and  the  Pope 
dissolved  the  organization.  Philip  was  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  the  transfer  of  a 
large  part  of  their  landed  possessions  to  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John,  "but 
of  the  movables  of  which  the  king  had  taken  possession,  it  may  be  doubted  if  much, 
or  any  part,  was  allowed  to  escape  his  iron  grasp,  or  whether  any  account  was  ever 
given  of  the  vast  treasures  accumulated  in  the  vaults,  in  the  chapels,  in  the  armories, 
in  the  storehouses  of  the  Temple  castles."     {Milnian.) 

"  Christian  history,"  says  Milman  (vol.  vi.  p.  473),  "has  few  problems  more  per- 
plexing, yet  more  characteristic  of  the  age,  than  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  Tem- 
plars." After  a  full  history  of  the  proceedings,  and  many  extracts  from  the  depositions 
of  the  witnesses,  Milman  presents  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  but  evidently  inclines 
to  the  view  that,  as  an  order,  they  were  not  guilty  of  the  charges  brought  against 
them.  Bower  {History  of  the  Popes)  unhesitatingly  vindicates  them,  on  the  grounds 
that  the  two  apostate  witnesses  against  them  were  utterly  unworthy  of  credit,  and 
gave  their  testimony  for  the  purpose  of  saving  their  lives  ;  that  the  confessions  wrung 
from  the  Templars  by  intolerable  tortures  were  afterwards  denied  by  them  upon 
the  penalty,  which  they  heroically  endured,  of  being  burnt  at  the  stake;  that  these 
accusations  and  confessions  were  not  confirmed  by  other  witnesses ;  and  that  they 
were  acquitted  of  these  charges  in  all  other  countries. 

Gieseler  remarks  that  "  it  cannot  but  be  allowed  that  Philip  desired  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  Templars  from  ambition  and  self-interest,  and  compelled  the  Pope  to  this 
measure  ;  that  the  confessions  of  the  Templars  are  as  unworthy  of  belief  as  all  others 
extorted  by  torture  in  the  inquisitorial  trials  of  the  day ;  that  many  Templars  under 
torture  had  confessed  what  was  manifestly  false  and  preposterous  ;  that  the  Templars 
who  confessed  at  first  could  not  revoke  their  confession,  even  before  the  papal  com- 
mission of  inquiry,  without  fear  of  being  burnt  alive  as  relapsed;  and  that  in  fine 
many  depositions  of  the  Templars,  which  assert  their  innocence,  carry  with  them  a 
high  degree  of  moral  probability."  Yet  he  admits  that  "it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  it  was  a  common  occurrence  in  the  order  that,  sometimes  immediately 
after  the  statutory  initiation,  sometimes  after  an  interval,  the  initiated  person  was 
required,  either  by  one  oflBcer,  generally  the  officiator  at  the  ceremony,  or  by  more 
than  one,  to  deny  Christ  and  spit  upon  the  cross."    {Gieseler,  vol.  iy.  pp.  10,  12.)     This 
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custom  of  denying  Christ  and  spitting  upon  the  cross,  to  which  the  testimony  is  so 
uniform,  is  traced  to  two  different  sources,  by  those  who  contend  that  the  Templars 
did  not  thereby  become  apostates  to  the  Christian  faith.  The  first  explanation  of 
the  custom  was  that  a  Grand  Master,  captured  by  the  Saracens,  was  released  only 
on  the  condition  that  henceforth  all  that  were  initiated  into  the  order  should  deny 
Christ ;  and  that  it  was  a  mere  ceremony,  kept  up  to  maintain  the  plighted  faith  of 
the  Grand  Master,  and  that  they  were  subsequently  absolved  for  the  offence.  Another 
explanation  is  that  given  by  Michelet  {History  of  France^  vol.  i.  p.  370),  that  the 
candidate  "denied  after  the  manner  of  St.  Peter;  and  that  the  denial,  in  this  panto- 
mime, was  expressed  by  an  act — that  of  spitting  on  the  cross.  The  order  charged 
itself  with  rehabilitating  this  renegade,  and  raising  him  the  higher  in  proportion  to 
his  fall."  Du  Pin  (vol.  xi.  chap.  2)  gives  a  very  clear  history  of  the  proceedings, 
and  then  sums  up  the  arguments  respectively  for  their  innocence  and  guilt. 

The  conclusions  to  which  the  whole  of  this  obscure  history  leads  are,  I  thinlc,  that 
the  Templars  had  become  as  a  body  exceedingly  degenerate  and  licentious;  that  the 
failure  of  the  crusades,  and  their  contact  with  the  Mohammedans,  had  extinguished 
the  old  religious  spirit  in  which  the  order  originated ;  that  they  had  adopted  some  of 
the  charms  and  talismans  and  customs  of  the  Saracens;  that  individuals  were  guilty 
of  the  worst  crimes  charged  against  them,  but  that  these  crimes  were  not  enforced  by 
the  order,  and  that,  however  inconsistent  with  Christian  reverence  any  of  their 
ceremonies  might  have  been,  they  were  not  in  their  intention  and  effect  a  rejection 
of  Christianity. 

2.  Avignon  had  belonged  to  Burgundy,  to  Provence,  to  the  Empire,  to  Burgundy 
again,  and  at  this  period  was  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  It  was 
therefore  less  immediately  under  the  power  of  Philip  than  Lyons.  It  was  subsequently 
purchased  by  Clement  VI.  of  Queen  Joanna  of  Naples,  in  1348.  (KcBppe7i's  Historical 
Geography  of  the  Middle  Ages,  §§  119,  147,  246,  502.)  Previous  to  its  occupancy  by 
the  Popes,  it  had  been  included  in  the  province  of  the  Archbishopric  of  Aries. 
{Wiltsch's  Geography  and  .Statistics  of  the  Church,  vol.  ii.  p.  222.) 

11.  JOHN  XXII.  (a.d.  1316-1334). 
Clement  Y.  had  died  at  Carpentras,  and  there  the  twenty-three 
Cardinals  of  his  court  attempted  to  elect  a  successor.  But  the 
Italian  and  French  parties  were  again  unable  to  unite  upon  a 
candidate.  The  people  clamored  for  a  decision,  and  the  French 
party  set  fire  to  the  palace  in  which  they  held  their  conclave,  and 
escaped.  More  than  two  years  elapsed  before  they  were  assembled 
by  a  stratagem  of  King  Philip  of  France,  in  L3'ons,  and  confined 
in  a  convent  until  they  efl[ected  an  election.  On  the  Ith  of  August, 
.1316,  they  elected  James  de  Essa,  a  Frenchman  and  a  native  of 
Cahors,  who  took  the  name  of  John  XXII.  He  had  pledged 
himself  to  the  Italian  party  never  to  mount  a  horse  or  mule,  but 
in  order  to  go  to  Rome ;  and  he  claimed  that  he  never  violated 
the  pledge,  inasmuch  as  he  went  by  water  to  Avignon,  and 
walked  from  the  water  side  to  the  palace,  and  never  after  left  the 
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palace,  except  to  walk  to  the  neighboring  cathedral.     His  long 
pontificate  was  marked  b}'  many  eyents  of  interest. 

1.  Relations  to  the  Empire. 

The  Pope  wished  to  keep  up  the  quarrel  between  the  two  candi- 
dates for  the  Imperial  throne,  in  order  to  place  upon  it  the  King 
of  France.  Louis  of  Bavaria  was  designated  by  four  of  the 
electoral  princes,  and  Frederic,  Duke  of  Austria,  by  the  remaining 
two  ;  and  both  were  crowned.  Louis  was  successful  in  his  struggle 
with  his  rival,  made  him  prisoner,  and  took  the  Imperial  title. 
The  Pope  reproached  him  for  not  waiting  for  his  sanction ;  and 
launched  against  him  an  excommunication  remarkable  for  the 
violence  of  its  language.  It  produced,  however,  but  little  effect 
in  Germany.  Frederic  himself  was  released  from  prison,  and 
reconciled  to  Louis.  Louis,  exasperated  at  the  Pope  for  inciting 
the  heathen  Lithuanians  to  lay  waste  the  march  of  Brandenburg, 
determined  to  enter  Italy.  He  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the 
Ghibellines  of  Northern  Italy,  and  reached  Rome  without  serious 
opposition.  He  there  pronounced  John  a  rebel  against  the  Empire, 
declared  him  to  be  dethroned,  and  appointed  a  Franciscan  Pope, 
with  the  title  of  Nicholas  Y.  But  again  the  storj^  of  the  early 
German  Emperors  in  their  relation  to  Rome  was  repeated.  The 
fickle  populace  of  Rome  grew  weary  of  the  burden  of  supporting 
the  Imperial  army ;  Louis  was  compelled  to  return  ;  the  anti-Pope 
was  deserted  and  betra^^ed  into  the  hands  of  John,  and  made  an 
abject  and  complete  submission;  and  Louis  himself  was  subse- 
quently compelled  to  sue  in  vain  for  reconciliation  with  his 
powerful  foe.  Louis  was  about  to  call  a  General  Council  for 
the  consideration  of  an  alleged  heresy  of  the  Pope,  when  the  latter 
died  on  the  4th  of  December,  1334. 

2.  Tlie  Pope's  alleged  Heresies. 

The  Pope  was  accused  by  the  Minorite  Franciscans  of  holding 
heretical  views  in  reference  to  the  poverty  of  Christ.  They  con- 
tended that  it  was  a  heresy  to  affirm  that  Christ  and  his  disciples 
possessed  any  property,  either  individual  or  common.  Berengarius, 
a  Minorite  Professor  at  Narbonne,  asserted  that  Pope  Nicholas 
III.  had  sanctioned  this  position  in  a  decretal.  Berengarius 
affirmed  that  Christ  and  his  disciples  disowned  all  right  in  property ^ 
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and  simply  used  the  propert}'  of  others  for  the  supply  of  necessary 
•wants.  The  Pope  denied  that  sucli  a  decree  had  been  made  by 
Nicholas,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  between  use 
and  property  in  the  case  of  food  and  clothing;  and  that  no  man 
has  a  right  to  use  and  destroy  by  use  that  which  is  not  his  own. 
The  alleged  diversity  {Bower ^  p.  377)  between  Pope  Nicholas  and 
John  on  this  subject  does  not  appear  to  be  sustained  {Neander^  vol. 
iv.  p.  291),  and  their  opinion  upon  the  poverty  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles  has  been  regarded  as  heresy  only  by  the  more  zealous 
schools  of  the  Franciscans. 

Another  opinion  put  forth,  by  the  Pope  met  with  more  serious 
resistance.  In  two  sermons  preached  in  1331  and  1332,  he  as- 
serted that  the  blessed  do  not  enjoy  the  beatific  vision,  the  imme- 
diate view  of  God,  face  to  face,  and  will  not  do  so  until  after  the 
resurrection.  The  King  of  France  assembled  all  the  divines  of 
the  University  of  Paris,  and  many  other  Bishops  and  theologians, 
to  consider  this  question ;  and  all  of  them  concurred  in  condemn- 
ing it  as  heretical.  The  Pope  subsequently  retracted  this  opinion, 
and  submitted  the  question  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church. 

3.   Views  of  3Iarsilius  of  Padua. 

Marsilius  of  Padua,  "physician  and  theologian  of  the  Emperor," 
and  formerly  Rector  of  the  University  of  Paris,  in  his  ^'Defensor 
Pacis,^^  advanced  opinions  which  assailed  the  very  foundations 
of  the  prevailing  Papal  system.  Says  Neander,  "It  is  in  truth  a 
work  that  made  an  epoch.  A  new  position  is  taken,  an  entirely 
new  method  of  looking  at  Christian  truth.  The  whole  Old  Testa- 
ment theocratical  element  is  discarded.  It  was  the  foretoken  of  a 
new  and  Protestant  spirit."  {Neander,  vol.  v.  p.  25.) 

In  this  work,  and  a  treatise  of  John  de  Janduno,  the  friend  of 
Marsilius,  on  the  power  of  the  Church,  the  following  propositions, 
and  many  others  of  a  similar  character,  are  maintained:  I.  Christ, 
by  paying  tribute  to  Csesar,  owned  that  he  was  a  subject  of  the 
Empire  and  under  the  same  obligations  as  other  subjects.  Hence, 
they  concluded  that  the  temporalities  of  the  Church  were  subject 
to  the  Empire,  and  that  the  Pope  and  all  ecclesiastics  were  his 
vassals.  II.  That  Christ  left  no  visible  head  of  the  Church 
upon  earth;  and  that  St.  Peter  had  no  more  authorit}'  than  the 
other  Apostles.     III.  That  it  belongs  to  the  Emperor  to  confirm 
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the  election  of  the  Pope,  and  to  depose  and  punish  him  if  he 
rebels  against  the  Imperial  authority.  lY.  That  all  priests, 
whether  Popes,  Archbishops,  or  only  priests,  are  by  the  institution 
of  Christ  equal  in  authority  and  jurisdiction.  V.  That  neither 
the  Pope  alone,  nor  the  whole  Church,  can  inflict  punishment 
without  the  permission  of  the  Emperor,  if  the  delinquent  does 
not  admit  its  justice.  VI.  The  Holy  Scriptures  alone  are  infallible. 
YII.  The  Bishop  of  Rome  should  be  called  the  successor  of  Paul 
rather  than  of  Peter,  because  it  is  certain  that  Paul  was  two  years 
in  Rome,  and  there  is  no  proof  from  Scripture  that  St.  Peter  was 
ever  there.  {Boi(jer''s  History  of  the  Popes^  vol.  iii.  pp.  Y9,  80 ;  Nean- 
der^s  Church  History^  vol.  v.  pp.  25-35;  Gieseler^s  Church  History, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  26-31.) 

III.  BENEDICT  xri.  (a.d.  1334-1342). 

Benedict  XII.  had  been  a  Cardinal  of  small  repute,  and  was 
nominated  in  order  to  gain  time  after  the  refusal  of  John  Com- 
mynge  to  pledge  himself  never  to  remove  to  Rome.  But,  to  the 
surprise  of  all  the  Cardinals,  he  was  unanimously  elected.  Al- 
though not  eminent  for  ability,  he  was  a  man  of  purity  and  honor, 
and  wholly  free  from  the  vice  of  nepotism.  He  declared  that 
"James  Fournier  had  relations,  but  Pope  Benedict  has  none." 

Benedict  was  sincerely  anxious  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Emperor. 
Negotiations  were  opened  between  them,  and  the  conditions  of 
peace  could  have  been  readily  agreed  to,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
intrigues  and  opposition,  and  even  threats  of  King  Philip.  The 
Emperor,  upon  the  failure  of  his  efforts  to  obtain  absolution  from 
the  Pope,  determined  to  place  himself  in  open  opposition  to 
Philip.  For  this  purpose  he  formed  an  alliance  with  Edward  III. 
of  England.  The  Germans  sustained  their  Emperor,  and,  in  a 
Diet  at  Frankfort,  declared  that  the  Pope's  sentence  against  him 
was  null,  and  that  all  Ecclesiastics  in  the  kingdom  should  resume 
their  spiritual  functions.  The  electoral  princes  claimed  that  the 
Imperial  power  was  conferred  solely  by  themselves.  The  famous 
William  of  Occam  sustained  this  position,  and  all  the  clergy  who 
denied  it  were  directed  to  leave  the  country. 

But  the  intrigues  of  Philip  were  again  successful  in  withdrawing 
the  Emperor  from  the  English  alliance,  and  in  inducing  him  once 
more  to  seek  absolution  from  the  Pope.     Stung  by  finding  himself 
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again  deceived,  the  Emperor  was  driven  to  take  a  position  which 
weakened  his  hold  upon  his  subjects.  He  assumed,  on  his  Impe- 
rial authority,  to  annul  the  marriage  between  the ^ son  of  John, 
King  of  Bohemia,  and  Margaret  Maultash,  the  heiress  of  the 
Tyrol;  and  to  unite  her  to  his  own  son,  Louis,  the  Margrave  of 
Brandenburg,  after  having  granted  the  dispensation  which  was 
necessary  because  of  their  being  of  kin  within  the  prohibited 
degrees.  This  proceeding  offended  the  religious  sentiment  of  his 
people;  displeased  the  nobles,  because  of  the  great  accession 
which  it  gave  to  the  power  of  his  house ;  and  made  reconciliation 
with  the  Pope  impossible. 

Benedict  was  restive  under  the  ascendency  of  Philip,  and  would 
willingly  have  removed  to  Kome.  But  the  dreadful  condition  of 
that  city,  torn  by  the  dissensions  and  subject  to  the  sway  of 
robber  barons,  induced  him  to  propose  to  Bologna,  to  make  that 
city  the  place  of  his  abode.  But  Bologna  received  the  suggestion 
with  contempt,  and  was,  in.  consequence,  placed  by  the  Pope  under 
interdict.  But  the  Pope  did  not  fail,  on  some  occasions,  to  resist 
the  dictation  of  Philip.  He  refused  to  grant  him  the  tenths, 
levied  under  the  pretence  of  a  crusade,  to  carry  on  war  against 
the  King  of  England.  His  administration  was  singularly  pure 
and  just.  He  would  bestow  benefices  only  on  those  whom  he 
considered  worthy.  He  renewed  the  discipline  of  the  religious 
orders,  and  strove  to  purify  and  quicken  the  zeal  of  the  secular 
clergy.  It  was  by  him  that  the  great  castle  of  Avignon — at  once 
a  fortress  and  a  palace — was  constructed,  which  was  the  abode 
of  the  Popes  during  their  residence  in  that  city. 

The  indignity  to  which  the  Popes  in  Avignon  were  often  subjected,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  account  which  a  contemporary  author  [Albertiis,  Gieseler,  iv.  48)  gives  of  the 
King's  treatment  of  Benedict,  when  he  exhibited  a  disposition  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  Emperor.  "  Cum  Papa  Benedictus  nuncios  recipisset  benigne,  in  aurem  nunciis 
quasi  flens  conquerebater,  quod  ad  Principem  esset  inclinatus,  et  quod  Rex  Francia 
sihi  scripsit  certis  Uteris  si  Bavarum,  sine  ejus  vohmtate  absolveret,  pejora  sibi  fierent 
quam  Papm  Bonifacio  a  suis  predecessoribus  esse facta.''^ 


lY.  CLEMENT  VI.  (a.d.  1342-1352). 
1.  Belation  to  the  Empire. 

The  successor  of  Benedict  was  a  person  of  very  different  char- 
acter. He  was  gifted  and  learned,  but  secular  in  his  tastes,  and 
luxurious  and  licentious  in  his  habits.     Although  he  was  a  monk, 
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he  had  been  early  employed  in  public  affairs  by  Pope  John,  and 
rapidly  advanced  to  the  Cardinalate,  and  to  many  high  employ- 
ments. 

His  first  proceeding  was  to  negotiate  a  truce  between  the  Kings 
of  France  and  England.  Immediately  after  his  election,  a  solemn 
embassy  was  sent  to  him  by  the  Romans,  begging  him  to  accept 
the  government  of  the  city,  to  remove  to  Rome,  and  to  order  the 
Jubilee  established  by  Boniface  to  be  celebrated  every  fiftieth 
year.  He  yielded  to  the  first  and  last  request,  but  evaded  the 
second.  He  met  the  professions  of  penitence  and  the  request  for 
absolution  made  to  him  by  the  Emperor,  with  haughty  severit}^ 
He  would  consent  to  pronounce  his  absolution  only  on  the  condi- 
tions that  he  should  abdicate  the  throne,  confess  all  the  crimes 
charged  against  him  by  Benedict,  deliver  up  himself,  his  children, 
his  territories,  and  his  estates  to  the  Pope,  and  acknowledge  that 
the  Empire  was  subject  to  the  Apostolic  See.  Even  to  these 
exorbitant  demands,  Louis  seemed  willing  to  submit;  but  the 
arrogance  of  the  Pope,  and  the  degradation  to  which  these  terms 
would  subject  the  Empire  and  the  electoral  princes,  led  to  their 
prompt  and  indignant  rejection  by  the  Diet  of  Frankfort  (1344). 
The  Pope  then  pronounced  Louis  excommunicated  and  deposed, 
and  ordered  a  new  election.  He  nominated  Charles,  the  son  of 
John,  King  of  Bohemia,  and,  through  intimidation  and  intrigue, 
secured  for  him  five  of  the  electoral  votes.  But  the  gross  injus- 
tice of  the  excommunication  and  interdict  secured  to  Louis  the 
support  of  the  people,  and  enabled  him  to  drive  his  rival  into 
France.  Even  after  his  death  (October  11,  134T)  the  Bavarian 
party  raised  up  Giinther  of  Schwarzburg  to  dispute  the  throne 
with  Charles;  and  it  was  not  until  the  latter  had  made  conces- 
sions of  every  kind  to  his  enemies,  and  consented  to  be  elected 
and  crowned  a  second  time,  that  he  became  firmly  seated  on  the 
Imperial  throne. 

The  strong  under-current,  which  has  always  prevailed  in  Germany  against  the 
Papacy  and  the  priests,  appears  from  the  anticipations  among  the  people  that  Fred- 
eric Barbarossa  and  Frederic  II.  would  reappear  and  restore  the  Empire  in  its 
full  splendor,  and  put  down  the  Pope.  The  prophecies  concerning  the  sleep  of  the 
former  in  his  tomb  and  his  ultimate  awakening,  are  well  known,  and  have  been  pro- 
minently presented  to  the  public  mind  by  the  recent  consecration  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  as  Emperor  of  Germany.  But  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  similar  prophecies 
and  anticipations  prevailed  concerning  Frederic  II.     "  Vitodurandus,"  says  Gieseler 
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(vol.  iv.  p.  61),  "represents  this  expectation  in  the  year  1248,  and  so  from  his  im- 
mediate observation."  "At  this  period,  among  men  of  every  class,  it  was  confidently 
spread  abroad  that  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  would  return,  clothed  with  ample  power 
to  reform  the  thoroughly  depraved  condition  of  the  Church,  Those  who  heard  these 
predictions  declared  that  he  would  surely  come,  even  though  he  had  been  divided 
into  a  thousand  parts  or  reduced  to  ashes  by  fire,  because  that  which  is  divinely  de- 
creed is  immutable,  and  must  surely  come  to  pass.  Then,  when  he  shall  have  been 
reinstated  into  his  empire,  poor  maidens  and  women  shall  be  married  to  rich  men, 
and  rich  women  to  men  that  are  poor  ;  then,  sisters  and  nuns  returning  to  the  world 
shall  marry  monks  ;  all  wards,  orphans,  widows,  and  others  unjustly  spoiled  of  their 
possessions,  shall  have  them  restored,  and  complete  justice  shall  be  administered  to 
all.  The  Emperor  will  so  vehemently  prosecute  the  clergy,  quod  coroiias  et  tojisitras 
suas  stercore  bovbio,  si  aliud  tegitmenttim  non  habzierhit,  obduceiit,  ne  appareant 
tousurati.  He  will  drive  from  the  earth  those  of  the  religious  orders,  especially 
the  Fratres  Minores,  who  obtained  Papal  processes  against  him  in  order  to  banish 
him  from  the  kingdom."  (See  also  Kingston'' s  Life  of  Frederic,  Emperor  of  the  Ro- 
mans, vol.  ii.  pp.  511,  512.) 

2.  Hiii  relation  to  Rienzi. 

It  was  during  the  pontificate  of  Clement  VI.  that  the  brilliant 
episode  of  Rienzi,  as  the  Tribime  of  Rome,  occurred.  Rienzi 
was  a  learned  and  eloquent  notary  of  Rome,  and,  as  one  of  the 
embassy  that  waited  upon  the  Pope  at  Avignon,  produced  upon 
him  a  very  favorable  impression.  Enthusiastic,  patriotic,  and 
poetical,  he  dreamed  of  the  revival  of  the  glory  and  supremacy 
of  Imperial  Rome.  In  order  to  arouse  the  ambition  and  enthu- 
siasm of  the  people,  he  caused  an  allegorical  painting  to  be  affixed 
to  a  wall  of  the  capital,  and  when  the  curiosity  of  a  vast  multi- 
tude was  excited,  he  explained  its  meaning  and  appealed  to  them 
to  rise  and  restore  the  "Good  Estate"  of  Rome.  A  ship  was 
represented  as  dismantled  by  a  tempest,  and  on  it  a  female  figure 
knelt  with  torn  garments,  and  dishevelled  hair,  and  eyes  lifted 
to  heaven  in  anguish  and  dismay.  The  waves  were  represented 
as  excited  by  winged  beasts,  who  blew  upon  the  sea  with  trum- 
pets; and  to  these  were  added  a  large  number  of  enraged  and 
noisome  beasts  leaping  upon  the  ship.  The  female  figure  was 
Rome,  the  winged  beasts  were  the  powerful  barons,  and  the 
meaner  beasts  were  the  evil  counsellors,  the  brigands,  murderers, 
adulterers,  and  thieves,  who  preyed  upon  the  state.  Rienzi  at 
once  came  into  possession  of  the  supreme  power;  was  proclaimed 
Tribune  of  the  people;  professed  himself  the  elect  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  and  expressed  his  loyalty  to  the  Pope  and  to  the  Church. 
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For  a  short  period  his  reign  was  brilliant  and  successful.  Petrarch, 
his  bosom  friend,  sang  his  praises  as  the  restorer  of  the  glories 
of  ancient  Rome.  But  his  sudden  elevation  led  him  into  extrava- 
gances which  soon  put  an  end  to  his  authority.  He  proclaimed 
to  all  kingdoms  the  restoration  of  the  Imperial  supremacy  of 
Rome,  and  summoned  Louis  of  Bavaria  to  appear  before  him. 
Although  Rienzi  did  not  attack  the  spiritual  sovereignty  of  the 
Apostolic  See,  he  yet  claimed  and  exercised  many  prerogatives 
which  were  incompatible  with  either  its  temporal  or  spiritual 
authority.  Clement  YI.  remonstrated  with  the  people  of  Rome 
for  their  obedience  to  Rienzi,  and  summoned  them  to  renew  their 
fidelity  to  the  Roman  See.  After  a  reign  of  seven  months  Rienzi 
was  compelled  to  flee  to  Naples.  He  returned  to  Rome  in  the 
year  of  the  Jubilee;  but  was  unable  to  renew  the  spell  which  he 
had  formerly  exercised  over  the  people.  Subsequently  he  went 
to  Bohemia,  whence  he  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Clement,  who 
confined  him  in  his  palace  at  Avignon, 

It  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the  purity  of  the  character  of 
Rienzi,  that,  when  after  the  Jubilee  Rome  was  given  up  to  ex- 
cesses, and  disorders,  and  incurable  anarch}^.  Innocent  YI.,  who 
succeeded  Clement,  saw  no  other  way  of  remedying  the  evil  than 
that  of  releasing  him  from  prison,  and  sending  him  to  Italy  accom- 
panied by  an  energetic  and  capable  legate.  He  was  received  at 
Rome  with  acclamations,  but  the  strictness  of  his  administration, 
and  the  necessity  of  imposing  heavy  taxes  upon  the  people,  led 
to  a  revolt  in  which  he  was  slain,  October  8,  1354.  (Borne  Chre- 
tienne  de  la  Gournerie,  vol.  i.  pp.  428-437.) 


3.   The  Jubilee  0/  1350. 

The  number  of  pilgrims  to  Rome  in  the  Jubilee  of  1350  was 
greater  than  in  the  year  1300.  The  cold  was  extreme,  the  rains 
profuse,  and  the  crowded  roads  almost  impassable.  But  the 
writers  of  the  period  dwell  upon  the  piety  and  patience  of  the 
suflfering  throngs  of  pilgrims.  They  paid  for  everything.  No 
quarrels  or  dissensions  arose  among  the  pilgrims  of  diflferent 
nations.  The  Germans  and  Hungarians  generousl}^  surrendered 
the  hostleries  to  the  pilgrims  from  the  south,  who  were  unaccus- 
tomed to  rigorous  winters,  while  they  slept  upon  the  ground 
around  large  fires.     There  were  often  at  Rome  during  this  year 
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more  than  a  million  of  strangers,  and  never  less  than  five  hundred 
thousand.  At  every  great  solemnity,  and  especially  when  the  sacred 
sudarium^  which  Veronica  was  said  to  have  presented  to  Christ  to 
wipe  his  face  with  when  he  passed  on  the  way  to  the  crucifixion,  and 
which  was  returned  to  her  with  the  likeness  of  the  Saviour  trans- 
ferred to  it,  was  exhibited,  large  numbers  of  the  pilgrims  were 
crushed  to  death.  The  greediness  and  inhospitality  of  the  Romans 
were  conspicuously  displayed.  They  charged  exorbitant  prices 
for  provisions  and  for  lodgings,  and  when  the  Cardinal  Legate, 
in  order  to  relieve  the  pilgrims,  reduced  the  time  for  obtaining 
indulgences  from  two  weeks  to  one,  and  then  to  a  single  day,  they 
attacked  his  palace,  slew  some  of  his  domestics,  and  assailed  his 
person  when  he  was  performing  a  sacred  function. 


V.  INNOCENT  vr.  (a.d.  1352-1362). 

The  three  Popes  who  succeeded  Clement  YI.  were  amongst  the 
most  exemplary  that  occupied  the  Papal  chair  during  the  middle 
ages.  Innocent  YI. — Cardinal  Bishop  of  Ostia — together  with 
the  other  Cardinals,  had  entered  into  an  agreement  with  each 
other,  the  object  of  which  was  to  uphold  and  protect  the  powers 
and  prerogatives  of  their  order.  They  agreed  that  whosoever  of 
them  should  be  elected  Pope  should  be  pledged  in  advance  to 
restrict  the  number  of  the  Cardinals  to  twenty;  not  to  arrest, 
subject  to  trial,  or  condemn  any  of  their  number,  except  with  the 
consent  of  all ;  and  to  appropriate  to  them  one-half  of  the  Papal 
revenue.  As  Innocent  made  this  pledge  on  condition  that  it 
should  not  be  repugnant  to  the  canons,  he  released  himself  from 
the  obligation,  by  showing  that  these  pledges  were  violations  of 
the  Constitutions  of  Gregory  X.  and  Clement  Y. 

Innocent  set  himself  in  stern  resistance  to  the  system  of  com- 
mendams  by  which  the  revenues  of  vacant  churches  accrued  to 
such  persons  as  the  Pope  appointed  to  receive  them,  until  the 
vacancy  was  filled.  He  also  retrenched  the  expenses  of  his  court, 
and  forbade  Bishops  and  other  ecclesiastics  to  waste  their  time  in 
luxury  and  idleness  at  Avignon.  But  the  great  eff"ort  of  his  reign 
was  to  recover  the  dominions  of  the  Church  in  Itsily.  In  this 
effort,  through  the  agency  of  Cardinal  Albornez,  his  able  Legate, 
he  met  with  much  success.  He  recovered  Rome  and  most  of  the 
revolted   States.     The   Emperor   Charles  lY.  was  permitted  to 
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receive  consecration  at  Rome,  only  upon  the  condition  that  he 
would  leave  the  city  the  same  day,  and  not  endeavor  to  enforce 
the  old  Imperial  claims  upon  Rome  and  Milan.  These  conditions 
the  Emperor  honorably  fulfilled;  and  on  his  return  to  Germany 
he  wrested  Bologna  from  the  hands  of  the  Yisconti  of  Milan,  and 
brought  it  back  to  its  allegiance  to  the  Pope. 

"Innocent  is  chiefly  commended  by  contemporary  writers  for 
his  probity  and  the  sanctity  of. his  life.  '  He  was  a  good  and  just 
man,'  says  the  continuator  of  Nangius,  who  lived  at  this  time, 
'  free  from  all  dissimulation  and  deceit.'  He  was  a  generous  friend 
to  the  poor,  an  enemy  to  vice,  punishing  it  with  the  utmost 
severity,  and  setting  no  bounds  to  his  generosity  in  rewarding 
virtue.  He  took  great  care  to  provide  for  the  poorer  clergy,  and 
often,  says  his  biographer,  Peter  de  Herentels,  at  the  expense  of 
the  richer."     (Bower^s  Fopes,  vol.  iii.  p.  108.) 

YI.  URBAN  V.  (a.d.  1362-13t0). 

Urban  Y.  was  a  French  monk.  Abbot  of  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  Marseilles,  and  not  a  Cardinal ;  and  was  chosen 
because  of  the  inabilitj^  of  the  Cardinals  to  elect  one  of  their  own 
number.  He  commenced  his  Pontificate  with  the  approbation 
and  support  of  the  principal  monarchs  of  Europe;  and  persuaded 
the  three  kings  by  whom  he  was  visited  in  1363,  viz..  King  John 
of  France,  Waldemar  of  Denmark,  and  Lusignan  of  Cyprus,  to 
pledge  themselves  to  enter  upon  a  crusade  against  the  Turks 
within  a  period  of  two  years.  But  he  was  involved  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  in  a  struggle  with  the  powerful  and  un- 
scrupulous Barnabo,  Yisconti  of  Milan.  The  latter  had  seized, 
during  the  late  Pontificate,  upon  many  of  the  cities  belonging  to 
the  Church.  Urban,  in  a  bull  in  which  he  enumerated  Barnabo's 
crimes  and  blasphemies  and  injuries  against  the  Church,  excom- 
municated him,  and  released  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance, 
and  forbade  all  ecclesiastics  to  perform  the  divine  offices  in  his 
presence.  But  through  the  intervention  of  the  French  King, 
who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Barnabo,  a  peace  was  effected 
between  him  and  the  Pope,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  former  was 
to  restore  all  the  possessions  of  the  Church,  and  the  latter  to 
withdraw  his  excommunication. 

The  dependence  of  the  Pope  upon  France  led  him  to  desire 
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the  restoration  of  the  Apostolic  See  to  Rome.  He  accordingly 
set  out  for  Italy  in  April,  1367,  accompanied  by  all  the  Cardi- 
nals but  five;  and  pausing  at  Marseilles,  Genoa,  and  Yiterbo, 
entered  Rome  in  the  middle  of  October.  He  was  received  with 
demonstrations  of  enthusiastic  welcome  in  St.  Peter's  Church. 
During  his  abode  in  the  city  he  received  Joanna  of  Naples  with 
great  honor,  entertained  the  Emperor,  and  crowned  the  Empress, 
and  received  the  Greek  Emperor,  John  Paloeologus,  into  commu- 
nion, on  his  profession  of  the  faith  of  the  Latin  Church.  To  the 
surprise  of  all  parties,  he  resolved  to  return  to  Avignon.  He  an- 
nounced as  his  motive  the  desire  to  reconcile  the  Kings  of  France 
and  England  ;  but  whether  he  intended  to  remain  at  Avignon,  or 
return  to  Italj'^,  is  uncertain.  He  died  soon  after  his  return  to 
Avignon,  in  December,  13*70.  "  The  contemporary  writers,"  says 
Bower,  "  to  a  man  speak  of  this  Pope  with  the  highest  commen- 
dation, extolling  him  for  his  humane  disposition,  his  universal 
benevolence,  his  generosity,  and  his  indefatigable  endeavors 
utterly  to  extirpate  the  many  abuses  that  had  been  introduced  by 
some  of  his  predecessors,  and  connived  at  by  others." 

YII.  GREGORY  XI.  (a.d.  1370-1318). 
Gregory  XI.,  brother  to  Clement  YL,  was  one  of  the  best 
divines  and  canonists  of  the  age.  His  first  effort  was  to  mediate 
a  peace  between  the  Kings  of  France  and  England.  He  inter- 
posed for  the  settlement  of  the  respective  claims  of  the  house  of 
Arragon  and  the  house  of  Anjou,  to.  the  island  of  Sicily;  and 
assigned  it  as  a  separate  kingdom,  with  the  consent  of  Queen 
Joanna,  to  Frederic  of  Arragon.  In  the  year  1374  a  solemn 
embassy  from  the  Romans  invited  Gregory  to  establish  his  court 
at  Rome.  He  accordingly  announced  to  all  Christian  princes  his 
intention  to  go  to  Rome  in  the  autumn  of  1375;  but  subsequently 
postponed  his  departure  until  the  spring  of  the  following  year. 
The  Florentines,  in  league  with  the  Yisconti  of  Milan,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  unprotected  condition  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  and 
seized  upon  Bologna  and  Perugia,  and  other  important  cities  be- 
longing to  the  Holy  See.  The  Pope  in  vain  pronounced  the 
Florentines  excommunicated,  and  sent  the  holy  Catharine  of 
Siena  to  induce  them  to  yield.  These  events,  and  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Romans,  that  if  he  did  not  come  to  their  assistance, 
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they  would  elect  another  Pope,  induced  Gregory  to  remove  to 
Rome.  He  made  his  public  entry  into  the  city  in  January,  13Tt. 
Thus  was  the  Apostolic  See  restored  to  Rome,  after  it  had  been 
banished  to  Avignon  for  the  space  of  seventy-two  j^ears.  But 
the  fickle  and  faithless  Romans  failed  to  fulfil  their  pledges  to 
the  Pope.  They  retained  the  administration  of  the  aff'airs  of  the 
city  in  their  own  hands,  and  did  nothing  to  aid  him  in  recovering 
the  cities  seized  by  the  Florentines.  Gregory  busied  himself  with 
the  affairs  of  Wiclif  in  England,  in  settling  questions  of  dis- 
puted jurisdiction  in  France,  and  in  constructing  such  regulations 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Conclave  and  the  election  of  a  successor 
after  his  death,  as  seemed  necessary  to  secure  the  Church  against 
the  divisions  which  might  result  from  the  struggles  and  rivalries 
of  the  French  and  Italian  parties.  He  died  on  the  2tth  of  March, 
1378. 
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CHAPTER    VIII, 

The  Great  Western  Schism  (A.D.  1378-1409.) 

I.    URBAN  VI.  AND  CLEMENT  VII. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  of  Gregory  XI.  a  collision 
occurred  immediately  after  his  death  between  the  French  and 
Italian  parties.  The  Romans  had  determined  that  there  should 
be  no  more  French  Popes.  Of  the  twenty  three  Cardinals  of  which 
the  College  at  that  time  consisted,  seventeen  were  French.  Six 
of  them  remained  at  Avignon.  The  clamor  of  the  Romans  and 
their  threats  against  the  Conclave,  in  case  it  should  not  choose  a 
Roman  or  Italian  Pope,  added  to  the  dissensions  of  the  French 
party,  who  could  not  agree  upon  a  candidate,  forced  the  Cardinals 
Into  the  election  of  Prignano  of  Bari,  a  Neapolitan,  who  took  the 
name  of  Urban  YI.  He  had  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  saint 
and  an  ascetic ;  but  immediately  upon  his  election  the  arrogant 
Papal  spirit  took  full  possession  of  him.  He  made  no  effort  to 
conciliate  the  French  Cardinals.  They  were  exasperated  against 
him,  and  laid  their  plans  for  his  removal.  Under  the  pretence  of 
the  heat  and  unwholesomeness  of  Rome,  they  withdrew  to  Anagni. 
Then  before  the  Archbishop  of  Aries,  Chamberlain  of  the  Roman 
Church,  they  protested  against  the  validity  of  Urban 's  election. 
They  declared  that  they  had  assented  to  it  under  terror  and  con- 
straint. They  denounced  the  Pope  as  a  perjurer  and  disturber  of 
the  peace  of  Christendom.  Repairing  to  a  place  of  safety,  and 
being  joined  by  three  Italian  Cardinals,  to  whom  they  had  sepa- 
rately held  out  hopes  of  their  election,  they  united  their  suffrages 
upon  Cardinal  Robert  of  Chambray,  who  named  himself  Clement 
YII. 

This  was  the  commencement  of  the  forty  years'  schism  in  the 
Western  Church.  It  was  a  period  of  great  excitement,  of  con- 
fusion, and  of  corruption  without  bounds,  in  the  double  and 
triple-headed  Papacy.  But  it  resulted  in  the  modification  of  the 
Papal  despotism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  founded  upon  false  decre- 
tals   and   corrupted   documents,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
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Reformation.  It  was  the  dark  hour  before  the  dawn.  The  resi- 
dence of  the  Popes  at  Avignon  had  resulted  in  an  enormous  in- 
crease of  the  abuses  of  the  Papacy.  When  there  were  two  or 
three  Popes  in  the  field,  each  maintaining  a  state  greater  than 
that  which  had  formerly  been  exhibited  by  one,  the  exactions  and 
taxes  of  all  of  them  drained  Europe  of  its  resources  to  such  an 
extent,  that  Kings  and  States,  groaning  under  the  intolerable 
burden,  applied  themselves  in  earnest  to  the  restoration  of  the 
unity,  and  the  reformation  of  the  Holy  See. 

II.    THE  RESPECTIVE  ADHERENTS  OF  THE  TWO  POPES. 

Urban  was  in  possession  of  Rome,  but  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo 
was  held  for  a  time  by  the  partisans  of  Clement,  but  subsequently 
captured  by  the  party  of  Urban.  Almost  all  the  cities  of 
Lombardy  and  Tuscany,  together  with  Germany  and  Bohemia, 
Poland,  Prussia,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  gave  in  their 
allegiance  to  Urban.  The  deputies  of  the  two  contestants  were 
heard,  during  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  in  the  Parliament  of 
England,  and  the  election  of  Urban  was  confirmed.  The  Count 
of  Flanders,  although  a  relative  of  Clement,  also  decided  in  favor 
of  the  party  of  Urban.  On  the  other  hand,  Clement  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Kings  of  France  and  Scotland,  by  the  Dukes  of  Lor- 
raine and  of  Bar,  by  the  Counts  of  Savoy  and  Geneva,  and  by 
Queen  Joanna  of  Naples.  The  accession  of  Charles  Y.  of  France 
to  the  party  of  Clement,  after  a  protracted  examination  of  his 
claims  by  an  assembly  at  Yincennes,  which  he  had  summoned 
for  that  purpose,  secured  to  him  his  most  powerful  support,  and 
enabled  him  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Avignon. 

III.   COMPLICATION  OF  THE  QUESTION  WITH  POLITICAL  AFFAIRS. 

The  war  between  the  two  Popes  was  not  confined  to  eccle- 
siastical weapons.  Urban  decreed  that  Joanna,  by  declaring  for 
Clement,  had  forfeited  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  and  he  accordingly 
granted  it  in  fee  to  Charles  of  Durrazo,  next  heir  to  the  throne. 
Charles,  accordingly,  by  the  aid  of  an  army  of  Hungarians,  in- 
vaded the  kingdom,  made  Joanna  prisoner  in  1381,  and,  against 
his  pledges,  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  that  fair  and  famous  but 
guilty  and  unhappy  queen,  in  the  following  year.  The  death  of 
Lewis,  Duke  of  Anjou  and  regent  of  France  (1384),  whom  the 
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Queen  had  adopted  as  her  son  and  successor,  seemed  to  secure 
beyond  question,  the  possession  of  the  throne  to  Charles.  But 
the  arbitrary  and  headstrong  Pope  quarrelled  with  Charles, 
because  he  failed  to  comply  with  his  promise  to  invest  his  nephew 
with  the  principality  of  Capua,  and  even  proceeded  to  Nai)les  to 
pronounce  against  him  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  and  to 
lay  his  kingdom  under  interdict.  But  Charles,  far  from  yielding, 
offered  a  reward  for  the  person  of  Urban,  and  attacked  him  in  the 
Castle  of  Nocera,  from  which  with  difficulty  he  made  his  escape 
to  Genoa.  During  a  residence  of  a  year  in  that  place,  he  subjected 
five  Cardinals,  who  had  consulted  upon  the  possibility  of  restrain- 
ing his  violence,  to  long  imprisonment  and  cruel  torture  and  final 
death;  and  he  became  from  this  period  scarcely  less  detested  by 
his  own  partisans  than  by  those  of  Clement.  After  Charles's 
death,  he  obstinately  refused  to  invest  his  son  Ladislaus  with  the 
kingdom  ;  although  the  inevitable  effect  of  this  refusal  was  to 
strengthen  the  party  of  young  Lewis  of  Anjou,  who  was  sustained 
by  his  rival  Clement,  and  who  had  alread}^  conquered  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom.  The  whole  kingdom  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Lewis,  and  under  the  obedience  of 
Clement,  if,  after  the  death  of  Urban,  his  successor,  Boniface  IX., 
had  not  invested  Ladislaus,  and  supported  him  with  all  his  power. 
The  injudicious  and  violent  proceedings  of  Urban  alienated  from 
him  the  Kings  of  Arragon  and  Navarre,  who  declared  for  Clement. 
Urban  obstinately  persisted  in  his  oppo«ition  to  Ladislaus  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1389. 

lY.  EFFORTS  TO  END  THE  SCHISM. 

1.  Boniface  IX.  and  Benedict  XIII. 

On  the  death  of  Urban,  it  was  hoped  that  the  two  parties  might 
be  reconciled,  and  the  unity  of  the  Papal  See  restored.  Charles 
YI.  of  France,  warmly  seconded  by  the  University  of  Paris, 
labored  with  great  zeal  to  effect  that  object.  But  the  Roman 
party,  fearful  that,  if  Clement  were  acknowledged  by  them,  he 
'  would  still  remain  at  Avignon,  hastily  elected  Peter,  Cardinal 
presbyter  of  St.  Anastasia,  who  took  the  name  of  Boniface  IX. 
He  immediately  crowned  Ladislaus  King  of  Naples,  and  thus 
strengthened  his  party  in  that  kingdom.  Efforts  were  made,  as 
by  the  French  King  with  Clement,  so  with  Boniface  by  a  holy 
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Carthusian  monk,  to  induce  him  to  take  active  steps  towards  re- 
conciliation. This  monk  and  a  companion  were  sent  by  Boniface 
to  Clement,  with  appeals  to  him  to  cooperate  with  him  in  the  res- 
toration of  the  unity  of  the  Church.  But  Clement  imprisoned 
these  ambassadors,  and  released  them  only  on  the  demand  of  the 
King.  The  insincerity  of  Boniface  was  apparent  from  the  anger 
with  which  he  received  the  proposition  of  the  King  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  that  both  of  the  contestants  should  resign,  and 
the  whole  question  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  a  General 
Council. 

Upon  the  death  of  Clement  (16  Sept.  1394),  the  King  earnestly 
requested  the  Cardinals  at  Avignon  to  postpone  the  election  of  a 
successor.  The  King  of  Arragon  wrote  to  them  to  the  same  effect. 
But  before  they  opened  these  letters,  the  purport  of  which  they 
surmised,  they  proceeded  to  the  election  of  the  able  and  unscru- 
pulous Peter  de  Luna,  who  took  the  name  of  Benedict  XIII.  They 
all  professed,  previous  to  the  election,  an  earnest  desire  for  unity. 
They  took  a  most  solemn  oath  that  they  would  labor,  by  every 
possible  means,  to  secure  that  end.  But  it  was  in  vain,  notwith- 
standing these  pledges,  that  Charles  YI.  endeavored  to  persuafde 
Benedict  to  resign.  A  Great  Council  of  nobles  and  of  the  clergy 
held  at  Paris,  decreed  that  there  was  no  other  waj?"  to  the  restoration 
of  unity,  but  that  of  the  resignation  of  both  contestants.  But 
Benedict  indignantly  refused  to  take  this  step,  notwithstanding 
his  solemn  oath  "to  restore  peace  by  the  way  of  cession,"  if  that 
course  should  be  declared  necessar3^  The  King  sent  ambassadors 
to  the  princes  of  Europe,  urging  them  to  join  him  in  pressing 
upon  the  Popes  that  this  was  the  only  method  by  which  unity 
could  be  restored.  The  Kings  of  England  and  France,  the  Emperor 
Wenceslaus,  and  a  great  diet  of  princes  and  prelates  at  Frankfort, 
concurred  in  this  representation.  But,  inasmuch  as  Benedict 
still  refused  to  resign,  another  Council  was  held  in  France,  in 
which  it  was  resolved  that  no  obedience  should,  hereafter,  be 
rendered  to  him,  and  that  his  effort  to  enforce  his  decrees  in  the 
kingdom  should  be  resisted  by  the  Government.  Thereupon,  the 
Cardinals  abandoned  the  Pope,  the  King  held  him  closely  besieged 
in  his  palace  at  Avignon,  from  which  he  was  subsequently  released 
upon  conditions  which  greatly  diminished  his  power  and  restricted 
his  liberty.     He  promised  to  resign  upon  the  death  or  resignation 
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of  his  competitor,  and  to  assist  at  a  General  Council,  if  one  should 
be  called.  He  was  not  permitted  to  change  his  residence  or  to 
leave  the  palace  without  the  permission  of  the  Kings  of  France 
and  Arragon.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  prisoner  in  his  palace,  from  the 
year  1398  to  1403. 

While  these  events  were  occurring  in  France,  Boniface  became 
absolute  master  of  the  cit}^  of  Rome.  The  citizens  were  compelled 
to  surrender  the  government  to  him,  as  the  only  method  of  keep- 
ing him  in  the  city,  and  securing  a  profitable  Jubilee  in  the  3'ear 
1400.  The  citizens  of  France  were  forbidden  to  go  to  Rome  to 
celebrate  the  Jubilee.  But  during  the  years  1401  and  1402,  there 
arose  in  France  a  strong  party,  headed  b}^  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
the  brother  of  the  King,  who  were  opposed  to  the  severe  policy 
of  the  King,  and  the  restraints  laid  on  Benedict.  It  may  have 
been  through  the  aid  of  this  party  that  the  Pope  escaped  from 
the  palace.  It  was  certainly  by  its  support  that  the  decree  which 
forbade  obedience  to  the  Pope  was  revoked.  The  Pope,  who  held 
that  the  prerogatives  of  his  office  rendered  him  superior  to  all 
promises,  had  no  difficulty  in  subscribing  to  the  conditions 
attached  to  this  revocation.  These  conditions  were :  A  pledge  to 
resign  in  case  his  competitor  should  resign  or  die ;  the  oblivion 
of  ail  offences  ;  the  confirmation  of  all  ecclesiastical  appointments 
made  during  the  suspension  of  his  authority;  and  the  calling  of 
a  General  Council  within  a  year.  Benedict  also,  in  order  to 
l)ersuade  the  world  of  his  sincerity,  sent  an  embassy  to  Boniface, 
declaring  his  readiness  to  join  with  him  in  the  resignation  of  his 
office.  Boniface  received  the  message  with  such  a  degree  of 
violent  excitement,  that  an  attack  of  sickness  followed,  which 
resulted  in  his  death,  on  the  1st  of  October. 

2.  Benedict  XIII.  and  the  Roman  Popes. 

After  the  death  of  Boniface  a  new  election  was  immediately 
made,  by  which  Cosmati  Meliorate,  Cardinal  presbyter  of  the 
Holy  Cross  in  Jerusalem,  became  Pope,  with  the  title  of  Innocent 
YII.  The  same  insincere  pledges  on  the  part  of  the  Cardi- 
nals, to  labor  for  the  restoration  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  were 
again  made  in  the  Conclave.  The  election  was  followed  by  great 
commotions  in  Rome.  The  citizens,  who  had  relinquished  the 
government  to  Boniface  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  presence 
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and  a  profitable  jubilee,  led  by  the  Colonnas,  the  head  of  the 
Ghibelline  party,  made  an  effort  to  recover  their  power.  Civil 
war  was  thus  kindled  in  the  city,  and  daily  conflicts  in  the  streets 
occurred.  Innocent  intrenched  himself  in  the  Leonine  City,  and 
took  possession  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  King  Ladislaus,  of 
Naples,  interposed,  and  secured  a  truce  and  effected  a  compromise 
between  the  parties,  by  which,  while  the  government  of  the  cit}' 
was  intrusted  to  chosen  representatives  of  the  people,  the  office 
of  senator  should  be  in  the  appointment  of  the  Pope.  But  this 
arrangement  did  not  continue  long.  A  nephew  of  the  Pope,  ex- 
asperated at  his  uncle's  loss  of  power,  captured  and  slaughtered 
the  governors  of  the  city  who  were  appointed  by  the  people. 
Innocent  fled  to  Yiterbo ;  John  Colonna  became  master  of  Rome 
for  a  season,  but  was  soon  expelled  by  the  people,  and  Innocent 
was  again  recalled  and  fully  reinstated  in  the  government  of  the 
city. 

From  this  period,  in  consequence  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
adherents  of  both  Popes  at  the  continuation  of  the  schism,  there 
commenced  a  series  of  pretended  efforts  for  union — a  comedy  of 
evasions  and  prevarications,  which  excited  at  once  the  ridicule 
and  indignation  of  all  Europe.  Benedict  repaired  to  Genoa  and 
demanded  a  safe  conduct  to  Rome,  which  was  refused  by  Inno- 
cent. Benedict,  again  urged  to  resign  by  the  King  and  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  refuses;  and  again  a  large  Council  of  prelates  and 
nobles  is  summoned,  b3^  whose  advice  the  King  forbids  his  sub- 
jects to  obey  the  Pope. 

The  successor  of  Innocent,  Gregory  XII.,  a  man  eighty  years 
of  age,  and  of  high  reputation  for  sanctity,  made  the  most  em- 
phatic protestations  of  a  desire  for  unity,  and  of  willingness  to 
resign  his  office  if  the  unity  and  peace  of  the  Church  could  be 
thereby  secured.  But  the  gross  insincerity  of  both  Popes  ap- 
peared so  glaringly  in  their  pretended  purpose  to  meet  at  Savona, 
in  1407,  and  arrange  the  terms  of  their  mutual  resignation, 
that  the  patience  of  all  parts  of  the  Church  was  exhausted.  Bene- 
dict, indeed,  appeared  at  Savona  when  he  ascertained  that  his 
competitor  would  not  come;  but  Gregory  XII.  went  only  so  far 
as  Lucca,  and  there  opened  fresh  negotiations  for  another  place 
of  meeting.  This  public  breach  of  a  solemn  pledge  roused  the 
Roman  Cardinals,  who  forsook  Gregory  and  renounced  his 
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obedience,  and  at  the  same  time  disowned  allegiance  to  Benedict. 
Benedict  escaped  the  threat  of  imprisonment  by  flight  to  Per- 
pignan;  but  the  Cardinals  of  both  obediences  united  at  Livorno, 
and  summoned  a  General  Council  at  Pisa,  in  March,  1400,  with  a 
view  to  the  termination  of  the  schism. 

"Of  the  whole  conduct  of  Gregory  from  the  time  he  left  Rome  to  the  flight  of  the 
Cardinals,  we  have  a  very  particular  and  curious  account  in  the  following  letter  of 
Leonardo  of  Arrezzio,  who  was  upon  the  spot,  to  a  friend  of  his  named  Petrillus,  who 
had  quitted  the  court  and  retired  to  Naples:  'We  have  long  foreseen,' says  the 
writer,  '  that  the  clouds  which  were  daily  gathering  would  in  the  end  produce  a  ter- 
rible storm  ;  and  what  we  have  foreseen  has  happened  at  last.  The  Cardinals,  highly 
dissatisfied  at  the  conduct  of  the  Pope,  have  lost  all  patience  and  forsaken  him.  I 
commend  your  prudence  in  not  waiting  till  the  storm  overtook  you,  but  retiring  to 
Naples  to  avoid  it.  I  wish  I  had  done  so  too.  But  I  must  inform  you  of  what  has 
happened  since  your  departure.  The  Pope  leaving  Rome  retired  to  Siena,  and,  though 
the  time  approached  when  he  Avas  by  agreement  to  meet  his  competitor  at  Savona,  he 
seemed,  to  the  great  scandal  of  all  good  men,  to  think  of  nothing  less  than  to  make 
good  his  engagements.  His  competitor  repaired  to  the  appointed  place  in  due  time, 
and  from  thence  insulted  and  reproached  him  in  the  most  bitter  terms,  with  his  back- 
wardness. Oh,  shame  !  Oh,  grief  I  We  have  voluntarily  and  upon  the  most  mature 
deliberation,  fixed  the  time  and  place  to  treat  of  a  union,  and  yet  we  decline  it.  At 
such  conduct  I  am  doubly  grieved  as  a  Christian  and  an  Italian.  It  grieves  me  as 
a  Christian  to  see  the  hopes  of  a  speedy  union  among  all  Christians  so  speedily  vanish. 
I  am  concerned  as  an  Italian  to  find  that  my  countrymen  are,  for  the  conduct  of  one, 
looked  upon  as  men  destitute  of  all  honor  and  honesty.  *  *  *  Both  [Popes] 
pretended  to  have  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  the  unity  of  the  Church,  but  both 
were  equally  averse  to  the  means  of  procuring  it.  They  pretend  to  be  desirous  of 
conferring  in  person,  but  no  place  could  be  found  which  the  one  or  the  other  did  not 
object  to.  Gregory  excepted  against  all  maritime  places,  and  Benedict  against  all  at 
a  distance  from  the  sea.  You  would  have  thought  the  one  a  terrestrial  animal  that 
hated  the  water,  and  the  other  an  aquatic  animal  that  dreaded  the  dry  land.  This 
conduct  gave  great  offence  to  all  sensible  and  well-meaning  men,  who  could  not  but 
eee  that  their  fears  were  affected,  and  that  dangers  were  pretended  where  there  was 
nothing  to  fear.  All  loudly  complained  of  so  palpable  and  criminal  a  collusion  ;  and 
how  shocking  it  was  to  see  two  men,  both  of  the  age  of  seventy  and  upwards,  sacri- 
ficing their  reputation,  their  conscience,  and  the  peace  of  the  Church,  to  their  am- 
bition and  their  desire  of  reigning  a  few  days."     {Bower,  vol.  iii.  p.  160.) 

Y.    LOGICAL  RESULTS  OF  THIS  SCHISM. 

This  schism  constituted  in  itself,  and  in  the  results  which  fol- 
lowed it,  a  complete  demolition  of  the  Papal  claims. 

1.  Instead  of  that  one  Church  with  one  head,  which  the  Church 
must  be,  on  the  Papal  theory,  in  order  to  be  the  true  Church, 
there  were  either  three  separate  Churches,  each  with  its  own 
liead;  or,  there  was  a  monster  with  one  body  and  two  or  three 
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heads ;  or,  two  or  three  bodies  with  two  or  three  heads  joined 
together  in  an  enforced  unity ;  or^  one  body  and  one  liead^  which 
could  not  he  recognized  as  the  true  Church  of  Christ,  and  which 
has  never  been  indicated  as  such  by  the  authority  of  the  Church 
herself. 

2.  Moreover,  npon  the  Papal  theory,  it  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  this  schism  did  not  annihilate  the  Church.  According 
to  that  theory,  the  validity  of  ordinations,  and,  consequently,  of 
all  priestly  acts,  depends  upon  their  reception  from  a  true  Pope. 
But  each  Pope  denounced  the  ordination  of  his  rivals  as  invalid, 
and  no  decision  of  the  Church  has  pointed  out  which  were  true 
and  which  schismatic  Popes.  And  yet  the  succession  of  Bishops 
and  priests  from  and  under  all  three  of  the  Popes,  who  exercised  the 
Papal  power  after  the  Council  of  Pisa,  has  been  continued  in  all 
the  countries  under  their  respective  obediences.  It  is  imposs.ible, 
therefore,  to  say  whether  there  is,  upon  this  theory,  a  single 
valid  Bishop  or  priest  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  whether  the 
succession  of  the  Popes  since  that  period  has  not  been,  de  jure, 
void. 

3.  The  results  of  this  schism  are  destructive  also  of  the  claim* 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  supremacy  and  infallibility,  made  during 
the  middle  ages,  and  revived  in  our  own  day  in  all  their  arro- 
gance. For  a  Council — the  Council  of  Constance — deposed  the 
three  Popes,  who  then  claimed,  each  exclusively,  of  course,  the 
Papal  chair,  and  elected  a  new  Pope.  If  it  be  said  that  neither 
of  these  were  true  Popes,  then  it  is  admitted  that  the'  Church 
was,  for  manj'  3^ears,  without  a  head,  which  upon  the  Roman 
theory,  is  an  impossibility ;  and  that  during  that  period  all 
priestly  and  Episcopal  functions,  performed  by  those  under  their 
jurisdiction,  were  null  and  void.  Or,  if  it  be  admitted  that  one' 
of  them  was  a  true  Pope,  then  it  is  seen  that  a  Council  can  depose 
a  true  Pope,  and  hence  the  Pope's  claim  to  supremacy  and  infal- 
libility disappears. 
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€HA  PTEB    IX. 

The  Papacy,  the  Clergy,  and  the  Monks. 


The  condition  of  the  Papacy  and  the  Church,  and  of  the  insti- 
tutions which  gathered  about  them,  continued  to  be,  in  general, 
such  as  we  have  described  them  in  the  last  period.  In  this  period 
there  was,  however,  an  increase  of  the  power  of  the  Pope  over 
the  clergy,  and  a  renewed  and  more  vigorous  resistance  of  princes 
to  the  Papal  claims,  and  a  great  increase  of  corruption  and 
immorality  on  the  part  of  the  monks  and  the  clergy.  The  fright- 
ful luxury  and  licentiousness  of  the  Cardinals  and  clergy  at 
Avignon,  the  anarchy  and  violence  which  prevailed  at  Rome,  and 
the  vast  demoralization  introduced  into  the  Church  by  the  con- 
gests of  the  rival  Popes,  repressed  all  efforts  at  Reformation,  and 
quickened  into  increased  activity  all  the  agencies  and  elements  of 
evil  in  the  Church  and  in  the  world. 

I.   THE  POPE  AND  THE  EPISCOPATE. 

"  The  earlier  encroachments  of  the  Popes  upon  Episcopal 
rights  were  still  further  increased  by  the  fact  that  they  now 
took  to  themselves  entirely  the  appointment  of  Ecclesiastical 
offices,  and  exercised  the  right  of  exemption  in  the  highest  degree, 
particularly  during  the  schism.  Thus  the  importance  of  the 
Bishops  in  the  Church  was  small;  they  compensated  themselves 
for  this  by  secular  honors  and  worldly  enjoyment.  The  oppres- 
sion which  fell  upon  them  from  above  they  knew  how  to  discharge 
iipon  those  below,  and  so  the  lower  orders  of  the  clergy  groaned 
beneath  intolerable  burdens."  (Gieseler^  vol.  iv.  pp.  131, 132.) 

II.   MORAL  CONDITION  OP  THE  CLERGY. 

"  The  moral  copidition  of  the  clergy  could  not  fail  to  degenerate 
still  more  in  this  period,  in  consequence  of,  the  manner  in  which 
Ecclesiastical  offices  were  generally  bestowed,  the  example  which 
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the  Papal  court  gave,  and  the  method  in  which  Ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  was  administered.  In  the  chapters  where  the  stalls 
were,  for  the  most  part,  benefices  reserved  for  the  nobles,  as  well 
as  among  the  parochial  clergy,  there  prevailed  a  depth  of  ignor- 
ance and  immorality  which  awakened  indignation.  The  continued 
struggles  of  synods  against  the  dissoluteness  of  priests  remained 
quite  fruitless.  The  laity  were  only  too  glad  to  secure  their 
wives  and  daughters  from  sacerdotal  ravishers,  and  accordingly 
favored,  at  times  even  demanded,  fixed  alliances  of  their  priests  with 
concubines.  Thus  in  many  countries  concubinage  was  publicly 
allowed  among  the  priests,  who  were  supposed  to  be  too  sacred 
for  a  matrimonial  connection.  The  fines  by  which  these  excesses 
were  visited  by  many  synods  were  quickly  changed  into  a  wel- 
come gratuity  to  the  avarice  of  bishops.  Nevertheless,  every  at- 
tempt of  the  secular  power  to  check  these  scandals  was  resisted 
by  the  Church  as  an  invasion  of  her  rights."  {Gieseler^  vol.  iv.  pp. 
133-188.) 

I  quote  one  of  numerous  contemporary  evidences  adduced  by  Gieseler,  in  proof 
of  the  above  statements  : — 

"  JDe  rnina  EccL,  c.  vii."  Non  tantum  a  studiis  aut  schola,  sed  ab  aratro  etiam 
et  servilibus  artibus,  ad  parochias  regendas,  ceteraque  beneficia  passim  proficise- 
banter,  qui  paulo  plus  latinae  linguse  quam  ArabicJB  intelligerent,  imo  qui  et  nihil 
legere,  et  quodreferre  pudor  alpha  vix  nossent  a  betha  discernere.  Ac  morum  in  illis 
compositio  hanc  forte  ignorentiam  exousabat?  Imo,  si  parum  docti  negligentius — 
morati :  utpote  qui  absque  Uteris  in  otio  educati,  nihil  nisi  impudicitias,  ludos,  com- 
messationes,  jurgia,  vaniloquia  consectentur.  lude  omnibus  in  locis  sacerdotes 
improbi  et  miseri  et  ignori  qui  ruinae  et  scandalo  sua  turpi  conversatione  subditis 
sunt.  *  *  *  Si  quis  hodie  desidiosus  est,  si  quis  a  labore  abhorrens,  si  quis  in  otio 
luxuriari  volens,  ad  sacerdotium  convolat.  Quo  simul  perventum  est  fornaces  et  cau- 
ponulas  seduli  frequentant,  potando,  commessando,  pransitando,  coenitando,  tesseris 
et  pila  ludendo,  tempora  tota  consumunt.  Crassulati  vero,  et  inebriati  pugnant, 
clamant,  tumultuanter,  nomen  Dei  et  sanctorum  suorum  polutissimis  labiis  execranter. 
Sicque  tandem  compositi  ex  meretricum  suarum  complexitus  ad  divinum  altare  veni- 
unt.   {Gieseler,  vol.  iv.  p.  134.) 

III.    THE  MONASTIC  ORDERS. 

"  The  same  causes  which  produced  the  deep  decay  of  the  secular 
clergy  furthered  also  an  universal  licentiousness  amongst  the 
endowed  orders,  wherQ  the  fondness  for  good  living  and  indepen- 
dence was  already  of  old  standing.  Thus,  we  find  in  them  few 
traces  of  scientific  pursuits ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  so  much  the 
more  debauchery  which  overstepped  all  bounds,  especially  during 
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the  schism,  and  to  which  the  nunneries  gave  themselves  up  in  the 
most  scandalous  manner."  {Gieseler,  vol.  iv.  p.  139.) 

lY.   THE  MENDICANT  ORDERS. 

"  The  mendicant  friars,  on  the  other  hand,  preserved  more  of 
the  outward  decency,  which  was  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  multifarious  agency,  than  the  wealthier  orders.  The  sciences 
which  commanded  the  greatest  respect  at  that  time,  scholastic 
philosophy  and  theology,  were  nowhere  more  zealously  cultivated 
than  among  the  mendicants.  Accordingly  they  continued  to  en- 
large their  sphere  of  operation,  both  in  the  universities  and  among 
the  common  people,  at  the  expense  of  the  secular  clergy,  who  were 
held  by  them  in  contempt.  The  stout  resistance  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  in  particular,  to  the  immoderate  privileges  of  these 
orders,  remained  without  effect ;  they  often  even  exceeded  their 
privileges  with  impunity.  The  original  jealousy  betwixt  the 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans  derived  in  fact  fresh  nourishment 
from  doctrinal  controversy.  Still,  any  scandalous  outbreak  was 
hindered  by  the  fact  that  these  two  principal  orders  gradually 
formed  for  themselves  separate  circles  of  operation.  The  Domi- 
nicans, left  in  almost  entire  possession  of  the  Inquisition  and  the 
cure  of  souls  among  the  higher  ranks,  gradually  lost  the  character 
of  a  mendicant  order.  The  Franciscans,  on  the  contrary,  strove 
more  for  influence  over  the  masses,  and  wrought,  in  every  way,  even 
by  pious  frauds,  to  win  among  them  respect  for  their  order,  and 
large  charitable  bequests."     {Gieseler,  vol.  iv.  pp.  142-148.) 

Y.   THE  FRANCISCANS. 

"  The  abolition  of  the  Celestine  Eremites  b}'  Boniface  YIII. 
had  no  other  result  than  to  renew  and  increase  the  division  of  the 
Franciscans  into  Spirituals  and  Fratres  de  communitate.  For 
the  former,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Popes,  could  not  be 
induced  to  unite  themselves  again  with  the  order;  and,  when  John 
XXII.  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Inquisition  against  a  party  in  Nar- 
bonne  and  Beziers,  many  chose  ratlier  to  be  thrust  from  the 
Church  as  heretics  (1317)  than  to  be  persuaded  to  jdeld.  These 
persons  thus  cast  out  (Fratricelli),  together  with  a  numerous  ap- 
pendage of  Tertiaries,  increased  the  raotlej^  crowd  of  heretical 
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Beghardi;  they  mutually  exchanged  their  superstitions,  and  were 
sacrificed  together,  wholesale,  by  the  Inquisition. 

With  the  larger  portion  of  the  Franciscans  the  renunciation  of 
all  property,  even  of  such  as  was  held  in  common,  had  been  re- 
duced to  a  mere  pretence  by  the  Papal  interpretation  of  the  Rule. 
The  order,  however,  attached  so  high  a  value  to  this  pretence 
that  it  engaged  in  a  most  violent  contest  with  the  Dominicans  on 
the  question  whether  Christ  and  the  Apostles  held  property  in 
common.  John  XXII.,  weary  of  the  disputes  about  the  rule  of 
poverty,  declared  himself,  notwithstanding  all  the  remonstrances  of 
the  Franciscans,  on  the  side  of  the  Dominicans,  characterized  the 
Franciscan  doctrine  as  heresy,  and  denounced,  in  the  name  of  the 
Roman  Church,  the  tenure  of  Franciscan  property  (1322).  The 
most  zealous  Franciscans,  and  at  their  head  Michael  of  Ceseno, 
General  of  the  order,  betook  themselves  at  length  to  Lewis,  the 
Bavarian,  and  persecuted  the  heretical  Pope  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  The  greater  portion,  however,  of  the  order  submitted,  and 
chose  a  General  acceptable  to  the  Pope  (1329). 

"  The  decree  of  John  XXII.  necessarily  caused  the  Rule  of  St. 
Francis  to  be  still  further  relaxed  in  the  greater  portion  of  the 
order.  Accordingly,  throughout  the  XIYth  century  the}''  con- 
stantly repeated  their  endeavor  to  unite,  in  small  retired  establish- 
ments, in  order  to  observe  their  beloved  Rule  in  its  purity,  and  to 
indulge  the  hope  of  reformation  in  the  Church,  such  as  Johannes 
Olivi  had  foretold.  Accordingly  they  bore  a  great  resemblance 
to  the  Fratricelli,  without  falling  into  their  heresies.  At  first 
their  communities  were  frequently  dispersed,  but  afterwards  they 
found  protection  from  certain  Generals  of  the  order,  and  increased 
to  such  a  considerable  number  that  at  length  the  Council  of  Cos- 
nitz  established  them  in  form  as  Fratres  regularis  observantiae^ 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Fratres  Conventuales. 

"  The  more  the  Franciscans  relaxed  the  severity  of  the  so-called 
evangelical  life  restored  by  Francis,  so  much  the  more  extrava- 
gant were  they  in  his  praise,  and  so  much  the  more  profane 
mockery  they  practised  iii  the  comparison  of  him  with  Christ. 
The  prophecies  of  John  de  Rupescissa  testify  to  the  fact  that  the 
expectation  of  an  approaching  renovation  in  the  Church,  to  be 
brought  about  by  Francis  and  his  disciples,  was  not  quite  eradi- 
cated, at  least  from  the  order."     (Gieseler,  vol.  iv.  pp.  148-156.) 
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CHAJPTER   X, 

History  .of  Theology. 


I.    SCHOLASTIC  THEOLOGY. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  period  the  scholastic  theology 
entered  upon  its  third  stage  of  progress.  "The  first  was  from 
Abelard  to  Albert  the  Great,  the  master  of  St.  Thomas.  The 
second  extended  from  the  death  of  the  latter  to  Durand  de  S. 
Pour9ain,  who  died  in  1333.  A  third  party  adopted  anew  the 
theory  of  the  ISTominalists,  and  combated  the  theologians  who 
were  Realists.  Occam  was  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  this 
party."     (Du  Fin^  vol.  xi.  p.  54.) 

Durand,  Bishop  of  Meaux  (Doctor^  Besolutissimus),  prepared 
the  way  for  Occam  (Doctor  singularis  et  inmncihilis)^  by  his 
avowed  inclination  to  Nominalism,  and  his  independent  method  of 
treating  questions  of  theology.  (Gieseler^  vol.  iv.  p.  168.)  Wm. 
Occam,  the  fearless  champion  of  the  rigid  Franciscans,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  "  was  in  philosophy  as  in- 
trepid and  revolutionary  as  in  his  political  writings.  He  is  a 
consummate  schoolman  in  his  mastery  as  in  his  use  of  logic;  a 
man  who  wears  the  armor  of  his  age,  engages  in  the  spirit  of  his 
age,  in  the  controversies  of  his  age ;  but  his  philosophy  is  that  of 
centuries  later.  He  at  once  and  remorselessly  destroys  all  the 
idols  of  the  former  schoolmen.  Kealism  must  surrender  all  her 
multifarious  essences,  her  abstract  virtues,  her  species,  her  ideas. 
Universals  are  but  modes  of  thought ;  even  the  phantoms  of 
Aquinas  must  disappear.  Ideas  are  no  longer  things;  they  are 
the  acts  of  a  thinking  being.  Between  the  subject  who  knows 
and  the  object  known  there  is  nothing  intermediate."  {Milman^ 
vol.  vii.  p.  284.) 

But  while  this  school  rejected  all  philosophical  demonstrations 
of  positive  Church  teaching,  they  placed  the  dogmas  of  the 
Church,  as  they  claimed,  on  the  higher  ground  of  revelation. 
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"  They  brought  emphatically  forward  the  contrast  between  reve- 
lation and  the  cognition  of  reason,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  derive 
the  evidently  new  Church  doctrines  from  new  revelations."  (^Gie- 
seler,  vol.  iv.  p.  ITl.) 

"  The  third  period  of  Scholasticism  is  remarkable  for  the  vio- 
lent warfare  of  the  different  schools,  particularly  of  the  Nominal- 
ists and  Realists.  By  this  contest,  attention  w^as  almost  exclu- 
sively turned  to  the  philosophical  axioms  of  theology;  in  this 
region  the  Nominalists  could  gratify  without  danger  their  love  of 
paradox,  in  which  they  thought  to  copy  the  originality  of  their 
leader.  So  this  period  is  distinguished  for  fruitless  subtleties  on 
abstract  ideas.  All  taste  for  the  practical  and  significant  portion 
of  theology  was  so  entirely  deadened,  that  even  the  Predestina- 
tionism  of  Thomas  Bradwardinus  (Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
f  1349,  Doctor  prof imdus)^  which  at  any  other  time  would  have 
kindled  an  universal  blaze,  was  now  lightl}^  regarded."  (Gieseler^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  113.) 

This  was  a  curious  doctrine  of  the  development  of  dogma,  not  by  the  unfolding 
from  within  of  what  was  revealed  in  germ,  but  by  continued  new  revelations.  Occam, 
accepting  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  and  the  theory  which  explains  it,  of  the 
change  of  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine,  while  their  accidents  remain,  adds  :  "Hoc 
constat  ecclesia  per  aliquem,  revelationem,  ut  snppono,  et  idea,  sic  determinavit ^  And  ' 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Jno.  Gerson  after  showing  the  successive  stages  of  clearer  teaching 
in  the  Bible,  adds:  "  Qua  propter  dicere  possumus  hanc  veritatemB.  Mariamnon 
Jmsse  couceptam  in  pecatto  originali  de  illis  esse  veritatibus  quce  noviter  sunt  revelata 
aiLt  declerata,  tam  per  miraeula  quas  leguntur  quam  majorem  partem  ecclesige  sanctae, 
quae  hoc  modo  tenet."   (Gieseler,  vol.  iv.  p.  171.) 

II.    MYSTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

The  exceedingly  disturbed  state  of  the  Christian  world  and  the 
horror  produced  by  the  dreadful  pestilence — the  black  death — 
which  overspread  all  Europein  the  middle  of  this  century,  produced, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  wild  and  reckless  surrender  to  pleasure  and 
self-indulgence,  and,  on  the  other,  a  profound  yearning  to  escape 
from  the  evils  of  the  world  by  a  close  communion  with  God.  The 
latter  tendency  led  some  into  an  exaggerated  mysticism,  which 
resulted  in  Pantheism,  and  others  into  a  true  spiritual  life  and 
union  with  God,  whose  fruit  appeared  in  works  of  practical  benevo- 
lence and  love.  This  revival  of  spiritual  life  found  expression  in 
the  writings  of  several  eminent  men  of  the  period,  whose  escape 
from  the  spirit  and  from  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Papal  system 
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has  justly  entitled  them  to  the  appellation  of  "the  Reformers 
before  the  Reformation,"  and  whose  principles,  silently  permeating 
QYQxy  part  of  Europe,  prepared  the  way  for  the  Reformation  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

1.  Henry  Eckhart. 

Henry  Eckhart,  a  Dominican,  was  made  principal  of  that  order 
in  Saxony,  in  the  year  1304,  "  His  S3^stem  corresponds  with 
Hegel's  philosophy  of  religion ;  and  he  must  be  regarded  as  the 
Father  of  modern  pantheism."  {Herzog.  Eckhart.)  His  doctrines 
having  gained  many  adherents  among  the  Dominicans  of  Cologne, 
the  whole  order  was  accused  in  1326  as  suspected  of  heresy. 
John  XXII.  accordingly  ordered  a  visitation  and  examination  of 
the  monasteries  of  Germany.  Eckhart  was  summoned  before  the 
Inquisition,  and,  upon  refusal  to  appear,  was  condemned  as  a 
heretic.  Having  appealed  to  the  Pope,  he  was  summoned  to 
Avignon,  and  seventeen  propositions  extracted  from  his  writings 
were  condemned  by  a  Papal  bull  (1329)  as  heretical,  and  others 
as  doubtful  and  suspicious.  Eckhart  died  before  this  decision 
was  made.  According  to  his  system,  God  is  the  only  essence. 
The  so-called  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  and  the  procession 
of  the  Hol}^  Ghost,  are  but  the  production  of  essential  ideas  from 
God.  Divinity  exists  in  all  creatures.  Everything  finite  is  a 
phantom.  The  Godlike  in  man  separates  itself  from  the  finite  by 
the  contemplation  of  God,  and  man  thus  becomes,  like  Christ,  a 
son  of  God.  The  immoral  deductions  which  the  Brethren  of  the 
Free  Spirit  drew  from  these  principles  were  not  justly  attributed 
to  Eckhart;  neither  was  there  any  external  connection  between 
him  and  this  sect.  But  this  sect  professed  to  regard  him  as  their 
great  teacher,  and  held  his  memory  in  the  highest  honor.  {Neander, 
vol.  V.  pp.  393,  394;  Gieseler,  vol.  v.  pp.  176-180.) 

How  completely  pantheistic  the  syetem  of  Eckhart  was,  will  appear  from  the  following 
passages  from  his  writings  :  "  Just  in  proportion  as  man  denies  himself  by  the  help 
of  God,  and  is  united  with  God,  he  is  more  God  than  creature.  When  man  is  set  free 
from  himself  by  God,  and  is  no  one  else  but  God  only,  and  lives  not  except  by  God 
alone,  it  is  plain  that  he  is  in  truth  the  same  by  grace  that  God  is  by  nature,  and 
God  himself  recognizes  no  difference  between  himself  and  this  man."  And  again  : 
**  However  pure  and  faultless  those  works  may  be  which  are  wrought  in  the  light  of 
the  soul,  those  are  still  more  faultless  which  remain  within  and  in  the  spirit,  and  do 
not  come  forth."  {Gieseler,  vol.  iv.  p.  178.) 
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2.  The  Friends  of  God. 

As  early  as  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  way  had  been 
i:)repared  for  the  union  of  those  persons  in  Germany  who  felt  the 
need  of  a  more  spiritual  system  than  the  Church  supplied.  The 
distress  and  the  discords  of  the  time  led  to  the  formation  of  af- 
filiated societies,  in  Southern  and  Western  Germany  and  in  the 
Netherlands,  whose  chief  seats  and  centres  were  Strasburg,  Basle, 
Cologne,  and  Nuremberg,  who  were  called  by  themselves  and 
others  the  Friends  of  God.  This  title  was  intended,  not  as  the 
name  of  a  new  sect,  or  a  new  Church,  but  as  a  designation  of  an 
advanced  stage  of  the  spiritual  life,  the  stage  of  disinterested 
love  of  God.  The  distinction  between  the  servants  and  the 
friends  of  God  was  made  to  rest  on  our  Saviour's  words  (John, 
XV.  15),  "Henceforth  I  call  you  not  servants  but  friends."  The 
henceforth  was  from  the  time  that  they  forsook  all  and  followed 
Christ.  These  Friends  of  God,  while  exalting  communion  with 
him  as  the  highest  privilege  and  duty,  did  not  run  into  pantheistic 
mysticism.  They  avoided  the  strifes  of  scholastic  theology,  and 
devoted  themselves  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people.  Eccle- 
siastics and  monks  preached  to  the  people  in  the  German  language, 
and,  disregarding  Papal  interdicts  and  the  terrors  of  the  black 
vomit,  labored  incessantly  to  carry  the  truth  and  consolations  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  the  afflicted,  and  the  d3ang.  As  they 
made  no  opposition  to  the  Church  doctrines,  enjoined  the  ob- 
servance of  its  ceremonies,  and  preached  and  practised  submission 
to  its  authority,  they  were  not  often  subjected  to  persecution, 
although  they  were  regarded  with  suspicion  and  dislike  by  the 
higher  Ecclesiastics  and  the  more  worldly  portion  of  the  clergy. 

3.  John  Tauler. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  those  mystics  who  affiliated 
with  the  Friends  of  God,  and,  like  them,  devoted  himself  to 
preaching  and  labor  among  the  people,  was  John  Tauler.  He 
was  a  Dominican  priest  and  a  famous  preacher  at  Strasburg, 
where  he  received  a  visit  from  a  layman,  Nicholas  of  Basle,  a 
Waldensian,  and  one  of  the  Friends  of  God,  who  exercised  great 
influence  among  those  who  were  seeking  for  a  higher  spiritual  life. 
He  came  to  Strasburg,  as  he  alleged,  through  a  divine  call,  thrice 
repeated  in  visions,  to  confer  with  Tauler ;  and,  on  his  arrival,  re- 
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quested  him  to  preach  on  the  way  of  Christian  perfection.  After 
hearing  the  sermon,  he  assured  Tauler  that  he  was  quite  in  the 
dark — "  a  mere  man  of  books  and  a  Pharisee."  Tauler  submitted 
with  great  humility  to  his  guidance,  and,  under  a  deep  conviction 
of  his  un worthiness  and  unfitness  to  preach,  withdrew  from  the 
pulpit  for  a  season,  and  when  he  entered  it  again  was  so  over- 
mastered by  the  intensity  of  his  feelings  that  he  could  not  utter 
a  word.  But  he  subsequently  recovered  himself,  and  preached 
with  an  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  fulness  of  Gospel  truth,  which 
made  him  the  most  eminent  and  successful  preacher  of  the  age. 
As  long  as  he  lived  he  continued  to  retain  the  most  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Nicholas  of  Basle,  and  with  the  Friends  of  God.  He 
was  distinguished  also  for  his  holy  labors  among  the  victims  of 
the  plague.  He  was  one  of  that  class  of  mystics  who  "held  it 
necessary  to  unite  the  contemplative  with  the  practical  life,  the 
instinctive  absorption  in  God  with  active  ]ove."  The  sermons  of 
Tauler  were  highly  prized  by  Luther,  and  had  no  little  influence 
in  moulding  his  views  of  truth,  and  in  giving  a  practical  and 
popular  direction  to  his  preaching. 

"  The  same  mystical  turn  of  mind,  sometimes  inclining  to  the  speculative,  some- 
times to  the  poetical  side,  was  adopted  by  the  Dominican  Nicholas  of  Strasburg,  who 
was  rather  mystically  ascetic  than  speculative ;  by  Rulman  Merswin,  a  layman  in 
Strasburg,  educated  as  a  Friend  of  God,  like  Tauler,  under  the  secret  instruction  of 
Nicholas  of  Basle  ;  by  the  secular  priest,  Henry  of  Nordlinger ;  by  the  Dominican 
Henry  Suso,  at  Ulm,  who,  with  all  his  trifling  superstition  and  mystic  fancies,  was  a 
famous  preacher  (f  1365);  and  by  two  men  under  whom  Eckhart's  speculative  mysti- 
cism revived,  the  author  of  the  DeiUschen  Theologie,  and  John  Ruysbrock,  prior  of 
the  regular  canons  in  Grbndel,  near  Brussels  {Doctor  Estaticjcs  j  1381).  The  Friends 
of  God  were  numerous  also  in  all  classes  of  society ;  but  their  head-quarters  were 
certain  Dominican  monasteries  and  nunneries.  At  a  time  when  all  such  unusual 
asceticism  was  regarded  with  general  mistrust,  the  Friends  of  God  gave  especial  offence 
by  the  spiritual  influence  which  laymen  enjoyed  among  them  and  exercised  even  over 
priests,  as  well  as  by  the  revelations  for  which  many  of  them  were  famous  ;  they 
were  in  consequence  not  unfrequently  suspected  as  Beghards.  Nicholas  of  Basle 
was  burnt  to  death  at  Vienne,  near  Poitiers  (after  1382),  and  one  of  his  disciples, 
Martin  of  Mayence,  a  Benedictine,  of  Reichenau,  at  Cologne,  in  1393."  {Gieseler, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  184-186.) 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

Internal  Condition  of  the  Church. 

I.    NEW  HONORS  TO  THE  VIRGIN  MARY. 

Two  new  festivals  were  dedicated  to  the  Yirgin  Mary,  the  Fes- 
tival of  the  Presentation  (by  Gregory  XI.,  1373),  and  the  Festival 
of  the  Visitation  of  Mary  (by  Trban  YI.,  1389).  The  disputes 
of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  on  the  subject  of  the  immacu- 
late conception  were  aggravated  by  the  revelations  of  St.  Birgitta 
in  favor  of  the  doctrine,  and  those  of  Catharine  of  Siena  against 
it.  The  University  and  the  people  of  Paris  were  violent  in  their 
opposition  to  the  Dominicans,  because  of  their  denial  of  this 
doctrine.  The  decision  of  Pope  Urban  against  the  Dominicans 
went  no  farther  than  to  prohibit  them  from  denying  the  immacu- 
late conception  ;  and  yet  he  himself  refrained  from  any  dogmatic 
assertion  of  its  truth.  But  the  popular  favor  with  which  it  was 
received,  the  negative  sanction  given  to  it  by  the  Pope,  and 
the  high  authority  of  the  University  of  Paris,  gave  to  thiff  doc- 
trine a  dfecided  ascendency  in  the  Church. 

1.  St.  Birgitta  of  Sweden  was  of  noble  birth,  and  married  to  a  royal  counsellor. 
Both  herself  and  her  husband  were  enthusiastically  devout  and  ascetic,  and  after  his 
death  she  established  a  convent  for  nuns,  made  pilgrimages  to  Rome  and  Jerusalem, 
and  was  favored  with  revelations  which  were  hailed  as  unquestionably  divine  by  the 
Franciscans.  These  revelations  not  only  assert  the  immaculate  conception  of  Mary, 
but  give  a  divine  sanction  to  the  order  of  the  Franciscans,  and  to  their  most  minute 
regulations.      {Herzog.  Eiicydopcedia.) 

2.  Catharine  of  Siena  from  her  earliest  years  practised  the  strictest  and  most 
painful  asceticism ;  and  in  the  year  1365  assumed  the  garb  of  the  third  order  of  Domi- 
nic, in  a  monastery  near  Siena.  She  exhibited  boundless  love  to  the  poor  and 
suflFering,  and  was  rewarded  for  her  devotion  by  the  gift  of  miracles.  She  was  very  in- 
fluential in  securing  the  removal  of  the  Papal  chair  from  Avignon  to  Rome,  but  was 
unsuccessful  in  her  efforts  to  secure  the  allegiance  of  the  partisans  of  Clement  VII. 
to  Pope  Urban  VI.     She  was  canonized  in  1461  by  Pius  II. 

The  legends  concerning  Catharine,  especially  that  of  the  alleged  marriage  with 
Christ,  which  he  sealed  by  a  ring,  the  transfer  of  his  heart  to  her  in  the  place  of  her 
own,  and  the  impression  of  the  stigmata  upon  her  person,  are  exceedingly  popular  in 
the  Romish  Church,  and  the  subjects  of  innumerable  works  of  art  in  the  churches 
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nnd  galleries  of  Europe.  "No  doubt,"  says  Fleury,  "  she  believed  all  that  she  re- 
lated,  but  a  lively  imagination  exalted  by  fasts  and  vigils  may  have  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  these  revelations  ;  and  all  the  more  that  she  was  not  occupied  at  the 
time  with  anything  external,  and  nothing  therefore  distracted  her  devout  medita- 
tions."    {Fleury,  Book  XCVII.  ch.  40.) 

Although  St.  Catharine  denied  that  Mary  was  conceived  without  sin,  she  yet  con- 
tended that  she  became  sinless  immediately  after  she  was  born,  when  her  soul  became 
united  to  her  body.  To  explain  her  meaning  she  used  the  following  striking  illus- 
tration :  "  Nam  sicut  fornax  consumit  guttam  aquae  in  modico  tempore,  sic  facit 
Spiritus  sanctus  de  macula  peccati  originalis  ;  nam  post  conceptionem  ejus  stativi 
fuit  ab  illo  peccato  mundata,  et  gratia  magna  data.  Tu  scies,  Domine,  quia  ista  est 
Veritas."     {Gieseler,  vol.  iv.  p.  198.) 

II.    INCREASE    OF    SUPERSTITIONS. 

*'  This  period  was  even  as  rich  as  the  previous  one  in  new  saints, 
relics,  and  other  shrines,  as  well  as  in  miracles  and  new  festivals. 
Masses,  almost  the  sole  element  of  divine  service,  were  multiplied 
in  the  most  extravagant  manner  by  the  self-interestedness  of  the 
priests.  Spiritual  worship  of  God  was  swallowed  up  in  this  sen- 
suous kind  of  divine  service,  just  as  the  laws  of  God  were  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  the  overgrowth  of  the  laws  of  the  Church." 
(Gieseler,  vol.  iv.  p.  201.) 

III.   INDULGENCES. 

In  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries,  commutations  and 
remissions  of  the  penances  prescribed  by  the  Church  became 
legalized  in  the  Libri  penilentiales,  and  were  called  indulgences. 
A  few  of  the  more  sincere  and  earnest  penitents  would  undergo 
the  penance  that  was  required,  while  a  large  class,  who  shrank 
from  ascetic  practices,  would  find  relief  in  these  indulgences. 
Grants  of  monej^  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  a  pilgrimage,  the 
repetition  of  religious  formulae,  and  other  acts  like  these  were 
often  substituted  for  a  long  term  of  rigorous  self-denial,  and  too 
often  also  (we  must  apprehend)  for  genuine  change  of  heart  and 
life.  In  the  eleventh  century,  indulgences,  which  were  substitutes 
for  penitential  exercises,  were  issued  to  all  Christendom  by  the 
Popes,  in  order  to  excite  the  zeal  of  the  crusaders  and  advance 
the  interests  of  the  Roman  See.  The  earliest  grant  of  "  plenary" 
indulgence  is  due  to  Urban  11.  (1095).  It  was  discovered  also 
that  a  treasury  of  merits  rising  chiefly  out  of  Christ,  but  partly 
out  of  those  which  others,  by  his  grace,  had  been  enabled  to  con- 
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tribute,  were  now  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Popes,  who  could 
allot  them  to  needy  members  of  the  Church  as  an  equivalent  for 
uncompleted  penance.  A  most  gigantic  exhibition  of  this  new 
system  was  made  in  1300,  when  Boniface  YIII.  appointed  the 
year  of  Jubilee.  A  plenary  indulgence  was  thereby  held  out  to 
every  Christian  who,  for  certain  days,  should  punctually  worship 
at  the  tombs  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  This  enormous  abuse 
continued  to  increase  in  shamelessness  and  extravagance  until 
the  Reformation. 

The  theory  of  indulgences,  having  been  sanctioned  and  brought 
to  perfection  by  St.  Thomas,  was  at  this  period  universally 
adopted,  except  by  those  who  were  regarded  as  heretics  or  as 
innovators  upon  the  established  doctrines  of  the  Church.  But,  in- 
asmuch as  the  Popes  made  their  indulgence  arbitrarily  dependent 
upon  the  fultilment  of  certain  external  conditions,  as  the}^  granted 
to  some  and  refused  to  others  that  which  was  equally  the  right 
of  all  believers,  they  assumed  to  act  as  the  absolute  and  exclu- 
sive and  arbitrary  dispensers  of  the  grace  of  God.  The  abuse  of 
this  power  by  the  Popes  of  Avignon,  in  their  exemption  of  the 
Kings  of  France,  and  of  the  rich  upon  the  payment  of  money,  was 
the  source  of  immense  demoralization.  {Hardwick^s  Church  His- 
tory of  the  Middle  Ages,  pp.  215,  320.) 

lY.    HERESIES. 

1.   The  Flagellants  and  Dancers. 

The  processions  of  Flagellants,  which  originated  in  the  midst 
of  the  distress  and  excitement  of  the  previous  century,  were  re- 
newed on  the  appearance  of  the  plague  in  1347,  and  prevailed  to 
a  greater  extent  and  with  more  violence  than  before.  Large 
bodies  of  men  marched  through  Flanders,  France,  and  Germany, 
singing  hymns  and  scourging  themselves  until  the  blood  flowed 
freely.  The  Church's  ordinary  means  of  atonement  and  reconci- 
liation with  Heaven  were  believed  to  be  insufficient  for  such  a 
crisis.  The  movement  was  one  which  originated  in  distrust  of 
the  clergy,  and  was  carried  on  without  their  sanction.  The  Fla- 
gellants believed  that  penance  by  scourge  was  more  acceptable  to 
God  than  any  of  the  means  of  forgiveness  provided  by  the  Church. 
On  this  account,  and  in  the  interest  of  public  decency,  Pope 
Clement  YI.  forbade  these  processions,  under  the  penalty  of  the 
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ban.  This  prohibition  led  to  the  practice  of  scourging  in  secret, 
which  aggravated  its  evils,  and  induced  a  more  decided  and  sys- 
tematic rejection  of  the  authorit}^  and  dogmas  of  the  Church. 
In  Thnringia,  Conrad  Schmidt,  one  of  the  Magestri  under  whose 
guidance,  in  place  of  the  priests,  the  Flagellants  placed  themselves, 
put  forth  a  connected  system  of  doctrine,  which  was  in  effect  a 
denial  of  the  principal  dogmas  of  the  Church,  and  the  exaltation 
of  penance  by  the  scourge  as  the  chief  and  almost  exclusive 
means  of  securing  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  favor  of  God. 
The  efficacy  of  the  Church's  sacraments  and  ministrations  was 
denied  on  the  ground  that  they  were  neutralized  by  the  unwor- 
thiness  of  the  priests.  (Neander^  vol.  v.  p.  412;  Gieseler^  vol.  iv. 
pp.  22*7-230.) 

"  The  nervous  symptoms  exhibited  in  the  form  of  dancing 
maniacs,  which  made  their  appearance  on  the  Rhine  and  in  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  year  13H,  and  afterwards  reappeared  at 
Strasburg  in  1418,  and  also  in  the  second  half  of  the  XlVth 
century  in  Italy,  were  th^  result  of  the  sensuous  excitement  of 
religion  and  of  divine  service  at  this  time."  {Gieseler^  vol.  iv. 
p.  203.) 

A  contemporary  writer  (Radulphi  de  Rivo)  thus  describes  them  as  they  appeared 
in  1374  :  "  Persons  of  both  sexes,  possessed  by  demons,  half  naked  and  with  gar- 
lands upon  their  heads,  danced  hand  in  hand,  not  only  in  the  public  squares  without 
the  least  shame,  but  also  in  churches  and  in  houses,  and  in  their  songs  invoked  the 
names  of  demons  never  heard  of  before.  When  the  dances  were  ended,  the  demons 
tortured  them  with  violent  pains  in  their  breasts,  so  that,  unless  they  were  tightly 
bound  in  cords,  they  would  rave  and  exclaim  with  the  most  furious  cries  that  they 
were  about  to  die.  Prudent  men  attributed  the  origin  of  this  sect  to  the  gross  ignor- 
ance of  the  faith  and  of  the  precepts  of  God,  which  prevailed  at  that  time.  But 
there  were  not  wanting  among  the  vulgar  those  who  threw  the  fault  upon  the  concu- 
binage clergy,  by  whom  children  could  not  be  properly  baptized."  {Gieseler,  vol. 
iv.  p.  203.) 

2.    The  Fratricelli. 

The  Fratricelli  were  often,  as  a  term  of  reproach,  called  Beg- 
hards.  But  they  are  to  be  distinguished  from  that  sect,  although 
they  had  much  in  common  with  it,  as  well  as  from  the  more  zeal- 
ous or  spiritual  Franciscans  (Chapter  III.  §  5).  They  regarded 
Celestine  V.  as  their  founder,  and  refused  to  recognize  Boniface 
YIII.  and  his  successors  as  lawful  Popes.  Like  the  Fr aires 
Spirituales  they  contended  that  St.  Francis  had  forbidden  his 
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followers  to  possess  any  property,  and  tliej''  professed  to  follow  him 
more  perfectly  than  those  who  were  still  connected  with  the 
order.  After  the  example  of  St.  Francis,  they  wore  tattered  and 
sordid  garments;  they  declaimed  against  the  corruptions  of  thg 
Church  and  the  vices  of  the  Popes,  and  they  called  the  existing 
Church  the  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  predicted  a  refor- 
mation and  purification  of  the  Church,  such  as  had  been  foretold 
in  the  previous  century  by  the  Abbot  Joachim. 

3.  Peter  John  Oliva. 

The  Fratricelli,  as  well  as  the  Beghards  and  all  the  kindred  sec- 
taries, were  enthusiastic  admirers  and  disciples  of  Peter  John 
Oliva.  He  was  a  Brother  Minor  in  Beziers,  and  was  held  in  great 
veneration  for  his  piety  and  learning,  especially  in  the  south  of 
France.  In  his  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  he  declared  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  is  Babylon,  and  promised  that  a  new  and 
more  perfect  Church  than  that  which  Christ  established,  would 
arise  under  the  coming  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  his 
excessive  veneration  for  St.  Francis,  he  declared  that  the  Saint 
was  "wholly  conformed  to  Christ."  His  book  was  received  by 
many  of  the  Fratricelli  in  Italy  as  a  fifth  Gospel.  Some  of  them 
undertook  to  elect  a  new  Pope,  to  build  new  monasteries,  and  to 
adopt  a  new  dress.  But  in  these  efforts  to  effect  a  permanent  and 
rival  organization  upon  a  large  scale,  they  were  unsuccessful. 

4.  The  Beghardi  and  Beghinas. 

The  Fratricelli  were  real  monks  living  under  the  rule  of  St. 
Francis.  But  the  Beghardi  were  secular  brethren,  who  were  dis- 
tinguished from  other  persons  by  their  gray  habits,  and  by  the 
observance  of  some  of  the  rules  prescribed  for  such  a  class  by 
St.  Francis.  They  were  moreover  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
perfect  and  the  imperfect.  The  former  lived  b}'  begging,  did  not 
marry,  and  had  no  fixed  residence.  The  latter  had  permanent 
places  of  abode,  married,  possessed  property,  and  engaged. like 
other  citizens  in  the  various  occupations  of  life.  They  adopted 
the  views  of  the  Fratricelli  and  of  Oliva. 

Mosheim  derives  the  word  Beghardi  from  the  old  German  word,  heggen  or  beggeren, 
to  beg.  It  came  to  be  applied  to  those  religious  orders  and  persons  who  were  men- 
dicants, and  also  to  those  who  prayed  earneitly  and  devoutly  to  God.     "  Whoever,' 
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he  adds,  **  duly  considers  these  stntements,  will  successfully  find  his  way  amidst  the 
many  difficulties  attending  the  history  of  the  Beghnrdi  and  Beghinaa,  and  he  will  see 
whence  arose  such  a  multitude  of  them  from  the  13th  century  onward,  and  why  so 
many  sects  (more  than  thirty  might  be  named),  differing  greatly  in  their  sentiments, 
institutions,  and  practice,  were  all  called  by  these  names.  When  the  Germans  saw 
persons,  under  the  pretence  of  piety  and  devotion,  addicting  themselves  to  a  life 
of  poverty,  and  neglecting  all  manual  labor,  begging  their  daily  bread,  they  called 
them  all  by  the  common  name  of  Beghardi,  or  if  females,  Beghuttse,  without  any 
regard  to  the  sentiments  or  opinions  by  which  they  were  distinguished  from  each 
other.  Those  called  Apostoli  were  beggars ;  the  more  rigid  Franciscans  were  beggars  ; 
the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  were  beggars.  Among  these  there  was  a  vast  differ- 
ence ;  yet  the  Germans  called  them  all  Beghardi,  on  account  of  that  mendicity  into 
which  they  had  thrown  themselves.  Nor  was  this  strange,  for  this,  their  common 
characteristic,  was  visible  to  all  eyes,  while  their  other  traits  of  character  were  not 
so  easily  discerned."  {Mosheim,  vol.  ii.  p.  320.) 

5.   The  Waldenses. 

Notwithstanding  the  fearful  persecutions  which  the  Waldenses 
had  suffered  in  the  preceding  century  in  the  south  of  France  and 
in  Piedmont,  they  were  not  exterminated.  Large  numbers  of 
them,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  appeared  in 
Germany,  in  Bohemia,  and  in  Hungary.  Besides  the  secret  com- 
munities, which  were  established  b}^  them  in  large  cities,  there 
were  many  individuals  who  settled  in  small  towns  and  in  rural 
districts,  and  there  secretly  disseminated  their  faith,  while  they 
joined  in  the  sacraments  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church.  Com- 
munities, which  were  discovered,  and  the  members  of  which 
were  subjected  to  persecution,  were  found  in  Maj^ence,  in  Augs- 
burg, in  Strasburg,  in  Vienna,  in  many  parts  of  Switzerland,  and 
in  Austria.  They  also  penetrated  into  Bohemia  and  Hungary, 
and,  by  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholic  writers,  prepared  the 
way  for  the  reception  of  the  doctrines  of  Huss  in  those  countries. 
(Gieseler,  vol.  iv.  pp.  219-220.) 

6.  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit, 

The  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit,  who  derived  their 
name  from  Romans  viii.  2,  14,  and  adopted  the  mystical  pan- 
theistic sj^stem  of  Eckhart,  secretly  spread  themselves  over  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany,  and  by  their  professions  of  eminent  holiness 
drew  many  disciples  after  them.  Some  among  them  did  not 
regard  their  great  doctrine  of  liberty  of  the  Spirit  as  exempting 
them  from  the  obligations  of  the  moral  law,  but  onl^-  from  exter- 
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nal  worship  and  from  ecclesiastical  regulations.  But  the  greater 
number  maintained  that,  by  devout  contemplation  of  God,  all 
natural  instincts  and  affections  would  either  be  eradicated  or  be- 
come thereby  holy,  because  inspired  by  God.  Many  taught  that 
one  who  is  closely  united  to  God  cannot  sin,  do  what  he  may. 
They  claimed  to  live  as  a  part  of  the  one  God,  and  that  conse- 
quently ever}^  inclination,  mental  or  physical,  was  divine.  Every 
law  of  man  which  was  repugnant  to  these  inclinations  and 
thwarted  them,  was  impious  and  not  to  be  obeyed.  They  wished 
to  restore  the  purity  of  man  before  the  fall.  Hence  their  naked- 
ness in  their  assemblies,  the  name  of  Paradise  for  their  place  of 
meeting,  and  their  substitution  of  promiscuous  intercourse  in  the 
place  of  marriage.  There  were  large  numbers  of  this  sect  in 
Cologne  and  in  other  cities  upon  the  Rhine,  and  also  in  northern 
Germany.  The  Popes  condemned  them  by  their  bulls,  and  many 
of  them  perished  at  the  stake.  (Mosheim,  vol.  ii.  pp.  351,  413; 
Geiseler,  vol.  iv.  pp.  220-222.) 

Many  other  sects,  having  the  same  general  characteristics,  and  adopting  the  same 
practices  and  opinions,  appeared  during  this  period  in  every  part  of  Europe. 
"Among  them  were  the  Adamites,  who  made  their  appearance  in  Austria  in  1312  ; 
the  Luciferians,  who  appeared  in  Angermiinde  in  1366,  and  the  Turlupins,  who  wer« 
exterminated  in  the  Isle  of  France  in  1372.  The  teachers  of  these  sects  wandered  from 
place  to  place  in  imitation  of  the  Apostles,  and  were  called  Apostles  by  their  fol- 
lowers." A  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  all  these  sects  was  that  they  stripped  them- 
selves naked  in  their  assemblies,  and  that  they,  and  more  especially  the  Turlupins, 
"  de  nulla  re  naturaliter  data  erubescendum  esse  dicebant." 


T.  Apostoli. 

Although  the  wandering  teachers  of  the  various  heresies  enu- 
merated above  were  called  by  their  disciples  Apostles^  there  was 
also  a  sect  which,  as  such,  assumed  that  title.  They  originated 
with  Gerard  Segarelli,  a  half-witted  .youth  of  Parma,  who,  having 
been  refused  admittance  into  a  monastery  of  Franciscans,  was 
accustomed  to  sit  for  hours  with  his  eyes  riyeted  upon  the  picture 
in  a  church,  in  which  the  Apostles  were  depicted  in  the  conven- 
tional garb  and  form  adopted  by  the  mediaeval  artists.  The  weak 
enthusiast  determined  to  imitate  their  garb  and  their  life  of 
poverty.  He  allowed  his  beard  to  grow,  went  bareheaded  and 
barefooted,  and  wore  a  tunic  and  a  cloak,  such  as  he  had  seen  in 
the  picture  in  the  church.     Passing  through  towns  and  villages. 
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calling  people  to  repentance,  singing  Psalms,  and  announcing 
that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand,  he  gradually  gathered 
a  band  of  followers,  who  adopted  his  garb  and  were  called  Apos- 
tles. Although  they  were  not  sanctioned  by  the  Church,  and 
denounced  many  of  its  abuses  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  Fratricelli, 
they  were  not  at  first  violently  persecuted,  and  extended  them- 
selves largely  in  Lombardy,  and  to  some  extent  in  other  countries. 
But  at  length,  after  nearly  forty  years,  in  which  they  were  re- 
peatedly called  before  the  tribunals,  and  reprimanded  and  sub- 
jected to  minor  penalties,  but  not  condemned  to  death,  the  Papal 
Inquisitor  of  Parma  brought  Sagarelli  to  the  stake.  Many  of 
his  followers,  notwithstanding  their  principle  of  the  lawfulness  of 
deception  and  equivocation  for  the  sake  of  saving  their  lives  and 
extending  their  principles,  also  perished  bj^  the  Inquisition. 

8.  Fra  Dolcino. 

The  career  of  the  Fra  Dolcino  constitutes  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting episodes  of  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  was  a 
follower  of  Sagarelli,  a  man  of  genius,  an  enthusiast,  and  a 
believer  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Abbot  Joachim.  He  imagined 
himself  to  be  a  prophet,  and  foretold  in  1300  the  complete  victory 
in  1303  of  his  party  and  his  cause,  appointed  by  God  for  the 
renovation  of  the  world.  His  system,  written  in  1300,  is  a  modi- 
fication of  that  of  Joachim.  He  distinguished  four  stages  in  the' 
history  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  The  first  was  that  of 
the  Patriarchs,  the  second  that  of  Christ,  the  third  began  with 
Popes  Sylvester  and  Constantine,  and  the  fourth,  which  began 
with  Sagarelli  and  himself,  would  be  the  restoration  of  the 
Apostolic  life  under  a  new  baptism  of  tli.e  Holy  Ghost,  and  would 
continue  to  the  end  of  the  world.  He  required  the  renunciation 
of  worldly  possessions,  the  unity  of  the  brethren  in  the  love  of 
the  Spirit,  and  the  abolition  of  all  external  forms  and  rules. 
''  That  Dolcino  saw  the  errors  of  the  Church,  and  was  animated 
by  a  religious  sentiment,  must  be  admitted;  but  his  misapprehen- 
sion of  Christian  doctrine,  and  his  sensual  fancies,  rendered  his 
attempts  futile.  But  his  memory  lived  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
who  thought  him  a  hero  and  a  martyr,  whilst  his  foes  denounced 
him  as  a  false  prophet,  whom  the  hand  of  God  punished." 
(Herzog.) 
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Dolcino,  denounced  by  the  Pope  and  pursued  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion, fled  with  his  followers  to  the  valley  of  the  Sesia,  in  the 
Alps,  and  possessed  himself  of  it;  and  when  driven  from  it  b}" 
the  troops  which  had  been  gathered  by  the  Pope's  proclamation 
of  a  crusade,  retreated  to  a  high  and  scarcely  accessible  retreat, 
called  "  the  rock  of  the  high  wall,"  where  they  made  a  stand 
against  their  pursuers.  This  band  of  enthusiasts,  numbering 
originally  several  thousand,  maintained  themselves  in  that  posi- 
tion for  more  than  a  year,  in  the  midst  of  intense  suffering  from 
cold  and  hunger,  against  the  forces  sent  to  crush  them,  aqd  ex- 
hibited the  most  unbounded  devotion  to  their  leader.  After 
having  been  driven  from  their  retreat  by  hunger,  they  passed, 
with  the  incredible  hardships  of  a  winter  journey,  over  passes 
which  can  now  scarcely  be  traversed  in  summer,  and  encamped 
upon  the  Mount  Zebello,  looking  upon  the  valley  and  the  town 
of  Trivero,  in  the  Diocese  of  Yercelli.  There  they  sustained 
themselves  for  two  years,  and  gained  several  victories  over  the 
forces  that  were  led  against  them.  But  at  length  the}^  were  so 
shut  up  within  a  narrow  and  desolated  region  that  the}"  suffered 
the  last  horrors  of  famine;  and  in  the  final  battle,  by  which  they 
were  completely  overcome,  more  than  a  thousand  were  killed,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  captured. 

In  his  retreat  to  the  mountains,  and  during  his  whole  career, 
Dolcino  was  accompanied  by  a  former  nun,  a  woman  of  noble 
birth,  called  the  beautiful  Margaret,  his  delectissima  soror,  witli 
whom  he  claimed  that  his  relation  was  one  of  perfect  purity. 
Many  other  women,  holding  a  similar  relation  to  other  apostles, 
accompanied  them  in  their  retreat,  and  exhibited  an  enthusiasm 
and  heroism  equal  to  their  own.  The  little  remnant  of  this  de- 
feated band  were  at  length  dispersed  or  taken  prisoners.  Dolcino 
and  Margaret  were  put  to  death  with  protracted  and  excruciating 
tortures,  which  they  endured  with  heroic  constancy  and  courage, 
and  many  others,  who  had  been  captured,  perished  at  the  stake 
in  Yercelli.  (Du  Pin,  vol.  xi.  p.  126  ;  Fra  Dolcino  and  his  Times; 
L.  Mariotti.) 

[As  the  following  subjects,  viz.,  the  Efforts  for  Reform,  the 
Extension  of  Christianity,  and  the  History  of  the  Greek  Church, 
can  be  best  considered  continuously  through  the  whole  of  this 
period,  their  consideration  is  deferred  to  the  second  division.] 
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SECOND    DIVISION. 

FROM  THE  COUNCIL  OF  PISA  (1409)  TO  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE 
REFORMATION  (1517). 


CHATTER    XII, 

The  Councils  of  Pisa  and  of  Constance. 


The  earlier  part  of  the  history  of  this  period  may  best  be  told 
and  understood  in  connection  with  the  four  remarkable  Councils 
of  Pisa,  Constance,  Basle,  and  Florence. 

I.   COUNCIL  OF  PISA. 

The  Council  which  had  been  summoned  to  meet  at  Pisa  by  the 
Cardinals  of  the  two  rival  Popes  (First  Division,  Chap.  II.  4, 
§  2)  assembled  in  that  cit}^  on  the  25th  of  March,  1409.  It  was 
supported  by  the  Kings  of  France  and  England,  by  the  German 
Emperor,  and  by  almost  all  of  the  States  and  Princes  and  Eccle- 
siastics of  Germany.  Its  sessions  were  held  in  the  stately  nave 
of  the  grand  cathedral  of  Pisa;  and  "it  was  the  most  august  as 
to  the  number  and  the  rank  of  the  prelates,  and  the  ambassadors 
of  Christian  kings,  which  for  centuries  had  assumed  the  func- 
tions of  a  representative  senate  of  Christendom."  (Milman,  vol. 
vii.  p.  313 ;  Lenfant,  Histoire  du  Councile  de  Pise,  lib.  iii.  chap, 
xxvii.)  Its  sessions  extended  over  many  months  (March  25  to 
August  Y),  and  were  characterized  by  great  dignity,  by  a  spirit  of 
determined  resistance  to  the  claims  of  the  rival  Popes,  by  a  reso- 
lution to  listen  no  longer  to  their  professions  of  a  desire  to  heal 
the  schism,  and  by  an  emphatic  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  a 
General  Council,  in  an  emergency,  even  when  called  without  the 
sanction  of  a  lawful  Pope.  The  rival  Popes,  having  refused  to 
present  themselves  and  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  Council, 
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were  pronounced  contumacious  (March  30),  and  at  last  were 
formally  deposed  (June  5)  as  guilty  of  schism,  heresy,  and  per- 
jury. Christians  of  all  ranks  were  absolved  from  vows  and 
engagements  towards  them;  and  excommunication  was  pro- 
nounced against  all  who  should  aid  them  or  obey  them.  On  the 
2r)th  of  June,  Peter  of  Candia  was  elected,  and  took  the  name  of 
Alexander  Y.  Previous  to  this  Council  of  Pisa,  Benedict  had 
summoned  and  held  a  Council  in  Perpignan,  Spain  (Nov.  1408), 
at  which  his  claims  as  lawful  Pope  were  vindicated,  and  by  which 
lie  was  exonerated  from  all  blame  for  the  existing  schism.  But 
he  w^as  at  the  same  time  urged  to  adopt  every  means,  even  that 
of  resignation,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  in  order  to  restore 
peace  and  unity  to  the  Church.  A  Council  also  was  held  by 
Gregory  in  Aquileia,  in  June,  1409,  which  was  attended  by  a  small 
number  of  prelates;  and  in  which  the  Pope  was  made  to  declare 
that  he  would  renounce  his  office  if  Benedict  and  Alexander  Y. 
would  do  the  same.  His  insincerity,  however,  soon  appeared 
from  his  clandestine  flight  to  Gaeta,  in  which  he  remained  under 
the  protection  of  King  Ladislaus  of  Naples. 

II.    ALEXANDER  V.  AND  JOHN  XXIII. 

Alexander  was  wholly  under  the  control  of  Cardinal  Baltshazar 
Cossa,  of  Bologna,  by  whose  influence  he  had  been  elected.  He 
had  made  a  solemn  engagement  that  upon  his  election  he  would 
aid  the  Council  in  the  work  of  a  reformation  of  the  Church  in 
"  its  head  and  members;"  but  immediately  after  his  consecration 
lie  effected  a  few  insignificant  administrative  reforms,  and  then 
labored  successfully  for  th^  dissolution  of 'the  Council.  During 
his  brief  reign — terminated,  it  is  believed,  b}^  poison  administered 
liy  Cardinal  Cossa — he  utterly  failed  to  fulfil  his  pledges  to  the 
Council  of  Pisa,  and  strove  to  silence  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
reformers  by  gifts  and  bribes. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander,  Cardinal  Cossa  secured  his  own 
election,  and  took  the  name  of  John  XXIII.  With  the  single 
exception  of  Alexander  YI.,  he  was  the  most  hideous  monster 
that  ever  occupied  the  Papal  throne.  Although  of  a  noble  Nea- 
politan family,  he  commenced  his  career  as  a  pirate.  Afterwards 
he  went  to  Pisa  and- became  a  student  of  the  University.  Made 
a  Cardinal  by  Boniface  IX.,  and  residing  at  Bologna  as  the  Papal 
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Legate,  he  there  abandoned  himself  to  every  excess,  and  accumu- 
lated vast  riches  by  remorseless  extortion. 

TIT.    CALL  FOR  A  GENERAL  COUNCIL. 

At  the  Council  of  Pisa  it  had  been  ordered  that  after  three 
years  a  Council  should  be  summoned  for  the  reformation  of  the 
Church.  Pope  John  convoked  a  Council  at  Rome,  in  1412  ;  but 
it  was  attended  by  only  a  few  Italians,  and,  after  a  brief  session, 
was  dissolved  without  having  accomplished  anything  in  the  way 
of  reformation. 

But  the  Universit}^  of  Paris,  under  the  leadership  of  its  cele- 
brated chancellor,  Gerson,  was  resolutely  bent  on  effecting  a 
reform,  and  determined  not  to  be  baffled  by  the  delays  and  in- 
trigues of  the  Pope.  Gerson  propounded  and  disseminated  his 
A'iews  upon  the  needed  reformation  of  the  Church,  and  its  inhe- 
rent power  of  self-government,  with  indefatigable  zeal.  In  a 
discourse  before  the  King  of  France,  and  in  several  publications, 
he  gave  his  exposition  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  Church, 
and  of  the  relations  of  Popes  to  General  Councils  and  to  the 
universal  Church.  He  contended  that  the  Church  was  to  be  re- 
united and  reformed  by  a  General  Council.  The  best  good  of  the 
Church  should  be  the  rule  to  which  Popes  and  Ecclesiastics 
should  yield  a  cheerful  obedience.  A  Pope  might  even  be  de- 
posed by  a  Council,  if  he  should  refuse  to  aid  it  in  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Church.  If  a  Pope  would  not  call  a  Council,  then  it 
should  be  summoned  by  the  Emperor  in  concert  with  the  Cardi- 
nals. The  inadequate  results  of  the  Council  of  Pisa  should  not 
induce  the  Church  to  be  discouraged.  If  the  interests  of  the 
Church  demanded  it,  John  XXJII.  should  be  required  to  abdi- 
cate ;  and  in  that  case  it  would  be  best  to  elect  neither  of  the 
three  Popes,  nor  a  Cardinal. 

In  stating  these  bold  propositions,  Gerson  found  an  almost  unanimous  response 
from  the  Gallican  Church,  and  from  all  the  Churches  under  the  obedience  of  John. 
He  was  bold,  and  even  virulent  and  abusive.  He  exposes  the  enormous  abuses  that 
prevail  in  the  Papal  Court,  and  in  every  portion  of  the  Church  to  which  its  power 
extends.  The  Pope  nnnuls,  by  his  own  will,  the  decrees  of  Councils.  The  Prelates 
are  dumb  dogs.  Cardinals  advance  their  grooms,  and  cooks,  and  mule-drivers  to 
high  dignities  in  cathedrals.  All  these  abuses  the  Pope  tolerates  if  they  increase  his 
revenues.  Thousands  of  officials  are  appointed  for  the  single  purpose  of  increasing 
the  Papal  fees.     The  Pope's  interests  are  all  secular.     At  the  Papal  Court  the  daily 
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-talk  is  of  castles,  of  territorial  domains,  of  the  different  kinds  of  weapons,  and  of 
gold  ;  but  seldom  or  never  of  charity,  of  alms,  of  righteousness,  of  faith,  or  of  holy 
manners.  The  Court,  once  a  spiritual  one,  has  become  secular,  devilish,  tyrannical. 
"  Who  will  find  charity  in  a  Pope?"  exclaims  Gerson.  "He  is  no  longer  servant  of 
servants  ;  but  John  the  Lord  of  Lords." 

Even  these  invectives  are  tame  compared  to  those  of  Petrarch  against  the  Court  of 
Avignon.  Not  Pagan  Rome  nor  Corinth  in  their  worst  days,  he  declares,  surpassed 
in  all  the  vices  the  Papal  Court,  and  the  whole  community  in  which  it  was  placed, 
and  which  it  thoroughly  corrupted.  It  was  a  common  saying,  adopted  from  one  of 
the  Cardinals,  that  when  the  Popes  first  removed  to  Avignon,  there  was  but  one  bro- 
thel in  the  place ;  and  when  they  left  there  was  also  but  one — and  that  one  was  com- 
posed of  the  whole  city. 

lY.   THE   COUNCIL   OF   CONSTANCE    SUMMONED. 

The  call  for  a  Council  by  Gerson  and  the  University  of  Paris 
received  a  great  impulse  from  the  quarrel  which  arose  between 
Pope  John  and  Ladislaus,  the  King  of  Naples.  John  had  made 
himself  so  obnoxious  at  Rome,  which  he  occupied  after  driving 
out  Gregory,  that  Ladislaus,  his  former  ally,  on  the  invitation 
of  the  citizens,  made  himself  master  of  the  city.  John  fled  in 
great  terror  to  the  north  of  Italy ;  and  found  that  he  could  sus- 
tain himself  in  his  position  only  by  3delding  to  the  clamor  for  a 
General  Council.  The  newly-elected  Emperor,  Sigismund,  had 
been  so  earnestly  entreated  to  call  it  on  his  own  authority,  if  the 
Pope  would  not  consent,  that  John  feared  that  the  Council  would 
be  held  without  his  sanction;  and  that  its  first  measure  would 
probably  be  his  own  deposition.  He,  therefore,  hastened  to  seek 
an  interview  with  the  Emperor,  and  at  once  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment to  join  him  in  the  summons  of  the  Council.  Having  left 
the  choice  of  the  place  to  his  Cardinals,  who  yielded  to  the  Em- 
peror's desire  that  it  should  be  held  at  Constance,  the  Pope  pro- 
ceeded to  that  city,  and  at  once  entered  upon  intrigues,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  prevent  the  assembling  of  the  Council,  or  to 
control  its  proceedings  if  it  should  be  assembled.  On  various 
and  frivolous  pretences,  the  convocation  of  the  Council  was  de- 
layed from  day  to  day.  The  time  was  employed  in  all  the  arts, 
of  which  he  was  a  master,  of  intimidation  and  seduction,  by  which 
he  hoped  to  secure  a  majority  of  votes,  and  to  bring  the  Council 
wholly  into  his  power. 
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Y.    THE    COUNCIL   ASSEMBLED. 

At  length,  notwithstandiDg  the  intrigues  and  delays  of  the 
Pope,  the  first  session  of  the  Council  was  held  on  the  16th  of 
November.  It  was  a  very  great  and  splendid  Council.  Its  forty- 
five  sessions  stretched  through  three  years  and  a  half.  When  the 
Council  was  at  its  full,  there  were  twenty-nine  Cardinals,  three 
Patriarchs,  thirty-three  Archbishops,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Bishops,  more  than  one  hundred  Abbots,  and  five  hundred  monks 
of  different  orders,  besides  the  representatives  of  Kings  and 
Princes  from  all  the  European  States.  It  gathered  about  it  the 
interests  of  every  kingdom  in  Europe.  Constance,  during  this 
period,  became  the  political  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical  centre  of 
aflfairs ;  and  the  Council  itself  became  an  European  congress. 
Every  monarch  in  Europe  sent  representatives,  not  only  to  the 
Council,  but  to  what,  in  our  day,  would  be  called  the  Lobby  ;  and 
the  city  was  alive  with  splendor,  luxury,  gayety,  and  amusements. 
The  number  of  strangers  at  Constance,  at  different  times,  ranged 
between  fifty  thousand  and  a  hundred  thousand.  There  was  a 
constant  succession  of  tournaments,  balls,  and  amusements  of 
every  kind.  Prostitutes  from  every  part  of  Europe,  numbering 
no  less  than  seven  hundred,  thronged  the  streets,  and  flaunted 
shamelessly  in  all  the  public  places  of  amusement. 

YI.    CONSTITUTION    AND    PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    COUNCIL. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  preponderance  of  the  Italian  prelates — 
the  partisans  of  John,  and  the  enemies  of  reform — it  was  arranged 
that  all  the  m^embers  of  the  Council  should  group  themselves  into 
four  "nations,"  the  Italian,  German,  French,  and  English,  each 
with  equal  rights;  and  that  no  proposition  should  be  carried  until 
it  was  separately  discussed  by  all  the  nations,  and  then  passed  by 
a  majority.  Another  measure  of  equal  importance  to  the  advo- 
cates of  reform  was  the  resolution  to  admit  not  only  Bishops  and 
Abbots,  but  also  Proctors  for  the  universities,  and  Jurists,  and  the 
Ambassadors  of  Princes,  to  deliberate  and  vote  upon  all  questions 
except  those  of  doctrine.  The  presence  of  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mund,  a  prince  of  commanding  abilities  and  an  ardent  advocate 
of  reform,  a  consummate  politician,  and  resolute  in  his  purpose  to 
force  Pope  John  to  abdicate,  secured  at  length  the  triumph  of 
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the  reforming  party.  The  three  nfitioiis  prepared  a  list  of  charges 
against  the  Pope,  which  are  declared  bj'  historians  to  be  too  fright- 
ful and  obscene  to  be  made  public. 

VII.    ABDICATION    OF   THE   POPE. 

Pope  John  was  at  first  so  thoroughly  alarmed  that  he  was  ready 
to  abdicate,  and  to  suffer  any  humiliation,  rather  than  that  these 
terrible  charges,  with  their  accompanying  proofs,  which  had  been 
well  prepared,  should  be  published  to  the  world.  But  recollecting 
that  it  was  an  accepted  maxim  in  the  Church  that  a  Pope  could 
be  deposed  only  for  heresy,  he  was  subsequently  inclined  ta  appear 
before  the  Council  and  confess  his  guilt.  JBut  the  Cardinals  of 
his  own  party  dissuaded  him  from  this  course.  They  feared  that 
the  frightful  revelations  of  his  crimes,  threatened  by  his  enemies, 
would,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Council,  nullify  all  the  acts  of  his 
Pontificate.  The  terror  and  perplexity  of  John  were  extreme ;  he 
was  compelled  to  consent  to  abdicate  his  ofllce.  The  Council 
presented  to  him  the  formula  of  cession ;  and  it  was  confirmed  by 
him  in  the  most  solemn  manner.  Going  beyond  what  was  required 
by  the  Council,  when  in  reading  the  act  of  the  cession,  he  came 
to  the  words  "  I  swear  and  vow^^^  he  rose  from  his  seat,  knelt  be- 
fore the  altar,  and  with  his  hands  upon  his  breast,  repeated  and 
amplified  the  promise. 

YIII.    THE  FLIGHT,  APPREHENSION,  IMPRISONMENT,  AND  DEPOSITION 

OP  THE  POPE. 

No  sooner  had  John  made  this  solemn  pledge  than  he  attempted 
to  evade  its  execution.  He  refused  to  prepare  the  bull  of  abdi- 
cation. He  pretended  that  this  document  should  not  be  issued 
until  the  two  other  claimants  to  the  Papal  chair  should  have 
made  their  final  and  formal  renunciation  of  the  office.  The  temper 
of  the  Council,  and  the  resolution  of  the  Emperor,  determined 
John  to  escape  from  Constance.  Through  the  agency  of  Frederic 
of  Austria,  notwithstanding  the  precautions  of  the  Emperor,  he 
succeeded  in  making  his  escape  to  Schaffhausen.  It  was  a  critical 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Council.  To  have  elected  another 
Pope,  without  securing  the  deposition  of  John,  would  but  have 
added  a  fourth  Pope  to  oppress  and  distract  Christendom.  But 
the  energy  and  firmness  of  the  Emperor  and  Gerson   averted  the 
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danger.  The  Emperor  declared  that  the  Council  was  not  dissolved 
bj  the  absence  of  the  Pope.  Gerson  delivered  a  discourse  on  the 
superiority  of  General  Councils  to  Popes,  which  produced  a  pro- 
found impression.  Sigismund  forced  Ferdinand  to  surrender  the 
Pope  into  his  hands.  He  was  confined  in  a  castle  a  few  miles 
from  Constance.  A  formal  accusation  under  seventy  heads  was 
presented  to  the  Council.  Only  fifty  of  them  were  read.  The 
remainder  were  suppressed  from  regard  to  decency.  One  of  the 
charges  which  was  read  was  that  he  denied  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  Neander  remarks,  that  "  the  conduct  of  this  awfully  wicked 
man  becom^  more  explicable  to  us  on  the  supposition  of  a  de- 
cided and  conscious  infidelity."  John,  when  advised  of  his  depo- 
sition, did  not  deny  the  justice  of  the  sentence,  recognized  the 
Council  as  holy  and  infallible,  delivered  up  his  seal  and  ring,  and 
begged  the  Council  to  take  measures  for  his  subsistence.  .  He  was 
then  removed  to  the  castle  of  Gottleben,  and  put  in  the  custody 
of  Louis  of  Bavaria. 

IX.   UNITY  RESTORED. 

By  the  deposition  of  John,  a  way  was  opened  for  negotiation 
with  Benedict  XIII.  and  Gregory  XII.  For  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing the  abdication  of  Gregory,  the  Council  consented  that  he 
might  convoke  it  anew,  and  thus  recognize  its  authority,  because 
called  by  himself,  and  then  give  in  his  abdication.  By  this  singular 
proceeding,  a  second  contestant  was  put  out  of  the  way.  But 
Benedict  was  more  obstinate.  Nothing  could  be  done  with  him. 
Although  the  Spanish  nation,  which  had  hitherto  adhered  to  him, 
now  deserted  him,  he  still  maintained  his  lofty  pretensions  as  sole 
Pope.  As,  however,  he  was  almost  entirely  deserted,  it  was  re- 
solved that  no  further  notice  should  be  taken  of  his  pretensions. 
The  Spanish  nation  (which  had  become  a  fifth  nation  in  the  later 
sessions)  gave  in  its  adherence  to  the  decision  of  the  Council. 
The  great  problems  which  now  remained  were:  Beformation^  and 
the  Election  of  a  Pope. 

X.   REFORMATION  POSTPONED,  AND  MARTIN  V.  ELECTED. 

A  Committee  of  Reformation  had  been  appointed  nearly  a  year 
before.  It  held  many  sessions  and  indicated  many  abuses  that 
needed  to  be  reformed.     It  appointed  solemn  processions  to  im- 
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plore  the  grace  of  God.  But  the  pretence  of  Reformation,  on  the 
part  of  men  the  majority  of  whom  were  immersed  in  sensuality, 
simony,  and  worldliness  of  every  kind,  seemed  to  the  sincere  and 
earnest  members  of  the  Council  mere  mockery.  Everything  now 
depended  upon  the  decision  of  the  question  whether  the  election 
of  the  Pope,  or  the  Reformation  of  the  Church,  should  be  first 
considered.  The  Emperor,  and  the  German  and  English  Bishops, 
labored  for  the  latter.  The  Italians  and  Spaniards  believed  that 
a  Council  could  not  lawfully  exist  without  a  Pope,  any  longer  than 
absolute  necessit}^  required.  The  French  were  gained  over  to  the 
same  view.  The  German  nation  protested  against  the  election  of 
a  Pope  previous  to  the  Reformation  ;  but  they  were  compelled  to 
yield.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  party  who  were  in  favor  of  a  Re- 
formation, it  was  agreed  that  a  Council  should  be  held  again  in  five 
years,  another  in  seven  years  after,  another  at  ten  years  after 
that,  and  that  thereafter  they  should  be  held  regularly  every  ten 
years.  When  the  election  of  the  Pope  was  determined  upon,  an 
effort  was  made  to  exclude  the  Cardinals  altogether  from  any  part 
in  the  proceeding.  But  the  traditions  and  habits  of  the  past  were 
too  strong  for  this  revolutionary  proceeding.  It  was  agreed  that 
six  Bishops  from  each  nation,  together  with  the  Cardinals,  should 
form  an  electoral  college,  and  that  he  who  should  receive  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes  should  be  accepted  as  lawful  Pope.  Cardinal 
Otto  Colonna  was  elected,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Martin  Y., 
on  Nov.  11,  141*7,  and  the  Council  was  dissolved  by  his  authority 
on  the  22d  of  April  of  the  following  year,  without  any  attempt 
on  his  part  to  arrest  the  scandalous  abuses  which  prevailed  alike 
in  the  Papal  Court  and  in  the  Church  at  large. 

XI.   CONCLUSIONS. 

From  the  history  of  this  Council  it  appears — 

1.  That  among  the  great  body  of  the  Ecclesiastics  of  the  Church, 
the  desire  for  reform  was  limited  to  the  restoration  of  the  Unity 
of  the  Papacy  ;  but  that,  there  was  no  predominant  desire  or  design 
to  correct  its  enormous  practical  abuses,  and  to  limit  its  overgrown 
power. 

2.  That  the  University  of  Paris  and  the  majority  of  the  Galil- 
ean Church  proclaimed,  and  as  far  as  possible  carried  into  efilect, 
those  more  liberal  principles  with  regard  to  the  rights  of  national 
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churches,  and  of  Bishops,  and  of  the  limitation  of  Papal  power, 
which  were  subsequently  embodied  in  the  articles  which  defined 
the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church. 

3.  That  in  order  to  accomplish  the  object  for  which  the  Council 
met,  it  was  necessary  to  proclaim  the  superiority  of  a  Council  to 
the  Pope ;  a  doctrine  which,  confirmed  as  it  was  b^'  a  general 
Council,  has  ever  since  been  a  great  stumbling-block  to  the  advo- 
cates of  the  plenary  power  and  infallibility  of  the  Popes. 

4.  That  this  doctrine,  proclaimed  by  a  Council,  was  also  con- 
firmed by  the  Pope,  no  less  by  his  acceptance  of  the  office  from 
the  Council  than  by  his  own  solemn  ratification  of  its  proceedings. 

5.  That  hence  a  Pope  and  Council  have  concurred  in  proclaim- 
ing that  a  Council  is  superior  to  a  Pope. 

If  both  or  either  of  them  were  infallible,  how  can  a  subsequent 
Pope  or  Council,  or  both,  reverse  this  proceeding,  and  proclaim 
the  superiority  of  a  Pope  to  a  Council  ? 
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CHAJPTEIt   XIII, 

The  Councils  of  Basle  and  of  Florence. 


I.   MARTIN  V.  PROCEEDS  TO  ROME. 

Pope  Martin,  after  t^e  dissolution  of  the  Council  of  Constance, 
proceeded  towards  Rome;  but  was  not  as  yet  master  of  a  single 
city  in  the  Papal  territory.  At  Florence  he  was  magnificentlj^ 
welcomed  and  entertained  by  the  Republic.  He  theue  received 
also  a  new  and  more  abject  renunciation  of  all  claims  to  the 
Papal  chair  by  the  captive  John.  After  a  few  days  of  penance, 
the  dethroned  Pope  was  restored  to  the  Cardinalate  by  Pope 
Martin,  and  made  the  head  of  the  sacred  college.  But  he  died  a 
short  time  after,  and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  cathedral 
of  Florence.  Martin,  notwithstanding  the  military  support  of 
the  celebrated  condottiero,  Ludovico  Sforza,  whom  he  had  ap- 
pointed Gonfalonier  of  the  Church,  was  compelled  to  make  terms 
with  Braccio  Montane,  another  condottiero,  and  to  assign  to  him 
a  large  portion  of  the  Papal  territory.  It  was  not  until  late  in 
the  following  year  that  he  ventured  to  return  to  Rome.  He  found 
the  city  in  a  wretched,  dilapidated,  anarchical  condition.  Although 
he  exhibited  the  nepotism,  the  avarice,  and  the  haughtiness  which 
were  the  usual  characteristics  of  the  Popes,  he  was  possessed  of 
great  administrati-ve  abilities,  and  was  instrumental  in  restoring 
prosperity  to  the  city,  and  in  recovering  a  large  portion  of  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  During  his  Pontificate  of  fourteen 
years  he  was  honored  and  beloved  by  the  citizens  of  Rome;  and 
he  was  followed  to  the  grave,  in  1431,  by  the  lamentations  of  the 
entire  population. 

Martin  V.  partit  de  Florence  le  11  de  Septembre,  de  1420,  et  arriva  S,  Rome  le  22. 
II  y  fut  regu  comme  un  Dieu  Tutelaire.  Cette  capitale  avoit  en  effet  grand  besoin 
d'un  puissant  Reparateur  de  ses  breches,  ayant  ete  toujours  en  proye  au  premier 
occupant  depuis  le  Schisme,  personne  ne  se  mettoit  en  peine  de  tenir  en  bon  etat  un 
place  qu'il  faudroit  abandonner  tSt  ou  tard.  Les  maisons  etaient  mazures,  les  Eglises 
tomboient  en  ruine,  I'erbe  croissant  dans  les  rues,  denuee  d'habitans,  et  les  vivres  y 
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etoient  rares  et  chers.  Martin  V.  touche  d'un  si  triste  spectacle,  se  mit  en  devoir  de 
retablir  Rome  dans  son  ancienne  splendeur,  et  d'en  reformer  les  mceurs,  qui  se  res- 
sentoient  beaucoup  de  la  mine  generale.  Ce  qu'il  execute  en  eflfet  avec  tant  des 
succes  qu'on  le  regardoit  a  Rome,  non  seulment  comme  le  vrai  Pontife,  mais  comma 
le  pere  de  la  patrie.     {Leiifant  Concile  de  Basle,  p.  177.) 

II.    COUNCILS  OF  PAVIA  AND  SIENA. 

The  pledge  of  reformation  in  a  future  Council  had  not  been 
forgotten  by  the  Churches  beyond  the  Alps.  They  called  upon 
Martin  for  its  fulfillment.  By  the  decree  of  Constance  the  next 
Council  was  to  be  called  in  five  years,  in  the  city  of  Pavia.  Ac- 
cordingly it  was  summoned  and  opened  in  that  city  in  1423 ;  but 
was  attended  b}^  only  a  few  Italian  prelates.  As  none  of  the 
transalpine  Bishops  appeared  in  the  Council,  the  subject  of  refor- 
mation was  not  introduced  by  the  Pope,  and  that  of  the  reunion 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  was  urged  upon  the  Council  as 
the  more  important  of  the  two.  In  order  that  he  might  personally 
take  part  in  the  proceedings,  Martin  transferred  the  Council  to 
Siena.  But  although  the  Greek  Emperor,  pressed  by  the  Turks, 
seemed  ready  to  purchase  the  aid  of  the  West,  by  subjecting  the 
Greek  to  the  Roman  Church,  the  Council,  most  unexpectedly  to 
the  Pope,  came  to  the  resolution  that  internal  Church  union  by 
reform,  ought  to  precede  all  attempts  at  external  union.  This 
unwelcome  decree  of  the  Council  led  the  Pope  to  prorogue  it,  to 
meet  again  at  Basle,  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  on  the  pretext 
that  so  few  prelates  as  were  present  could  not  properly  claim  to 
represent  the  Church. 

III.    EUGENIUS  IV. 

Martin  Y.  had  ruled  the  Cardinals  with  aii  iron  hand.  After 
his  death  they  resolved  themselves  into  a  permanent  commission, 
without  whose  sanction  the  Pope  would  be  allowed  to  do  nothing. 
They  pledged  themselves  whoever  should  be  elected  to  the  Pope- 
dom to  submit  to  this  arrangement,  to  reform  the  Roman  Court 
in  its  head  and  members,  to  hold  General  Councils  at  the  inter- 
vals decreed  by  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  to  assign  half  of 
the  Papal  revenue  to  the  Cardinals.  Gabriel,  the  Cardinal  of 
Siena,  a  narrow-minded  monk  of  the  Celestine  order,  a  compro- 
mise candidate,  was  elected.  His  sudden  and  unexpected  eleva- 
tion turned  his  head.     He  became,  to  the  last  degree,  self-willed 
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and  confident  in  his  own  judgment,  and  pursued  the  interests  of 
the  Papacy  with  perfect  disregard  of  justice,  of  promises,  or  of 
compacts.  The  enormous  wealth  of  Martin,  intrusted  to  the 
keeping  of  his  kinsmen,  the  Colonnas,  which  they  refused  to  sur- 
render, and  for  the  defence  of  whicli  they  entered  into  open  revolt 
and  war  against  Eugenius,  was  at  last  wrested  from  their  hands. 
The  Pope  seized  all  the  Colonnas  at  Rome,  executed  two  hundred 
of  them  and  their  partisans,  and  razed  the  palace  of  Martin  to 
the  ground.  This  success  was  followed  by  the  rapid  recovery  of 
all  the  Roman  States  to  the  Papal  sway. 

IV.    THE  BOHEMIAN  WAR. 

The  martyrdom  of  Huss  and  the  denial  of  the  cup  to  the  laity, 
and  the  refusal  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  reformation,  kindled  a 
war  in  Bohemia,  which  raged  for  a  period  of  thirteen  3'ears.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  terrible  and  cruel  wars  that  ever  desolated 
a  nation.  It  was  prosecuted  on  both  sides  with  a  fierceness  and 
fanaticism  never  surpassed.  It  was  a  strife  in  which  revenge  and 
extermination  were  regarded  as  the  holiest  of  duties.  On  the  one 
side  no  faith  was  to  be  kept  and  no  mercy  shown  to  heretics.  On 
the  side  of  the  Hussites,  there  was  an  entluisiastic  conviction 
that  they  were  God's  elect  people,  appointed  to  exterminate  idol- 
atry with  the  sword,  and  to  sweep  away  the  priesthood,  the 
monks,  and  the  nuns,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Papal  despot- 
ism. They  made  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  be  relentless 
towards  the  foes  of  God.  For  everj^  one  of  their  number  burned 
at  the  stake  they  hanged  a  friar  or  a  monk.  The  more  fanatical 
of  them  named  their  encampments  Tabor  and  Horeb,  and  were 
called  Taborites  and  Horebites.  Some  of  their  preachers  pro- 
claimed the  coming  end  of  the  world.  The  enemies  of  the  truth 
were  to  be  exterminated,  and  the  faithful  to  be  gathered  in  five 
cities.  The  churches  and  monasteries  which  they  could  reach — 
and  they  were  the  most  magnificent  in  Europe — were  demolished, 
and  all  their  wealth  of  gold  and  silver,  precious  stones,  and  rich 
vestments  were  destroyed,  as  accursed  things,  which  had  been 
employed  in  the  service  of  idolatry. 

On  the  death  of  King  Wenzel  (1419)  Bohemia  fell,  by  heredi- 
tary right,  to  the  Emperor  Sigismund.  But  his  agenc}^  in  the 
Council  of  Constance  and  his  treachery  towards  Huss,  were  re- 
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garded  as  unpardonable  outrages  upon  Bohemia.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  Emperor,  in  order  to  intimidate  the  Bohemians,  burned 
all  the  Hussite  heretics  that  fell  into  his  hands,  and  revenged  the 
insurrection  of  Breslau  with  terrible  severity.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the -Pope  publislied  the  bull  for  a  crusade  against  the  here- 
tics. These  measures  served  to  unite  the  nation,  and  to  create  a 
more  resolute  resistance.  Bohemia,  following  the  example  of 
Prague,  rose  at  once  and  repudiated  the  claims  of  Sigismund. 
The  armies  of  Bohemia,  led  by  the  indomitable  Ziska  and  the 
blind  monk-soldier,  Procopius,  gained  many  wonderful  victories. 
The  Emperor  was  driven,  utterly  routed,  from  the  walls  of 
Prague.  In  a  second  and  third  campaign,  in  successive  3'ears, 
the  renowned  Ziska,  with  his  terrible  war  chariots,  drove  back  the 
Hungarian  forces  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  Emperor. 
Bohemia  seemed  to  be  completely  severed  from  the  Latin  Church, 
and  Conrad,  the  Archbishop  of  Prague,  accepted  "  the  Articles 
of  Prague,"  which  were  in  substance  a  proclamation  of  indepen- 
dence of  the  Papacy,  and  a  repudiation  of  some  of  its  most 
cherished  practices  and  dogmas. 


Y.    THE  UTRAQUISTS  AND  THE  TABORITES. 

The  party  of  Hussites  at  Prague,  under  the  influence  of  the 
nobles- and  the  wealthy  burghers,  were  ready  to  accept  such  a 
moderate  scheme  of  reformation  as  would  not  have  satisfied  the 
more  enthusiastic  Taborites.  The  four  Articles  of  Prague,  to 
which  the  Archbishop  unexpectedly  gave  his  assent,  stipulated 
(I)  For  freedom  of  teaching  by  their  ministers  throughout  the 
realm;  (2)  For  communion  in  both  kinds;  (3)  That  the  clergy 
should  not  hold  estates,  nor  mingle  in  secular  affairs;  (4)  That 
deadly  sins  should  be  punished  b}^  the  magistrates,  and  that  in- 
dulgences for  money  should  be  suppressed.  They  were  called 
Ulraqidds,  from  the  firmness  with  which  they  insisted  upon  the 
reception  of  the  P]ucharist  in  both  elements.  The  Taborites  de- 
manded much  more.  There  were  among  them  Millenarians  and 
Communists  who  would  sweep  away  all  vestiges  of  the  ancient 
worship  and  reduce  it  to  the  utnaost  simplicity.  They  would  use 
wooden  cups  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  and  give  free  wa}^ 
to  the  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts  in  their  public  assemblies.  But 
at  the  same  time  the}-  adhered  tenaciously  to  the  old  dogmas  of 
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the  Cbnrch — claiming  that  the  communion  in  two  kinds  was  one 
of  them — and  the  members  of  a  sect  which  denied  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  were  burned  alike  by  the  Taborites  and  the 
Utraquists.  These  parties  often  proceeded  from  controversial 
conflicts  to  those  of  the  battle-field,  and  the  cit3'  of  Prague  was 
in  turn  in  the  possession  of  them  both. 

YI.    RENEWAL  OF  THE  WAR,  AND  HUSSITE  VICTORIES. 

When  the  crusading  army  again  invaded  Bohemia,  all  parties 
were  compacted  into  one — the  enthusiastic  and  patriotic  party 
of  resistance.  After  the  death  of  Ziska,  the  blind  Procopius 
conducted  the  war  against  the  third  crusade,  and  after  a  cam- 
paign extending  through  two  years,  defeated  the  invaders  in  the 
decisive  battle  of  Assitz.  The  rout  of  the  crusading  army  was 
complete.  The  Germans  feared  that  these  fierce  fanatical  war- 
riors would  carry  the  war  into  their  country.  Hence  it  was 
determined  that  a  larger  and  better  army  than  had  as  yet 
invaded  Bohemia,  should  be  raised.  The  banner  of  the  empire 
was  unfurled,  and  two  hundred  thousand  men  were  under  arms. 
A  new  order  was  instituted,  w4iose  banner  bore  the  Virgin  and  the 
infant  Saviour.  But  this  magnificent  army  fled  at  the  approach 
of  the  enemy,  without  striking  a  blow  and  without  resistance, 
and  abandoned  all  their  treasures  and  munitions  of  war.  • 

And  now  the  Bohemians,  elated  with  victory  and  despising  their 
foes,  resolved  to  carry  the  war  into  German}'.  "  They  would  no 
longer  wait  to  be  assailed.  They  assembled  on  the  White  Moun- 
tain, near  Prague,  fifty  thousand  foot  and  twenty  thousand  horse, 
with  their  impregnable  wagons,  which  they  built  up  as  a  fort- 
ress, at  a  few  hours' warning — a  garrisoned  citadel  in  theenem^^'s 
land.  On  every  side  they  broke  out  unresisted,  except  by  the 
stronger  cities.  Austria,  even  as  far  as  Hungary,  Lausitz,  Sax- 
ony, was  a  waste.  Leipsic  escaped  only  through  her  fortifica- 
tions. Cobourg  and  Bayreuth  were  in  flames.  Nuremburg  and 
Bamberg  closed  their  gates  in  terror.  The  Marquis  of  Branden- 
burg, the  Bishop  of  Bamberg,  bought  their  retreat  at  great  cost. 
Everywhere  revenge,  religious  hatred,  fierce  fanaticism,  marked 
their  way  with  unspeakable  horrors.  They  thought  it  but  com- 
pliance with  a  divine  command  to  dispeople   the   land  of   the 
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Philistines,  the  Edomites,  and  the  Moabites."     {Milman^  \o\.  vii. 
p.  548.) 

A  fifth  crusade,  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men, 
met  with  as  signal  a  defeat  (1431)  as  those  b}^  which  it  had  been 
preceded. 

YII.  COUNCIL  OF  BASLE  (a.d.  1431-1449). 
It  was  just  previous  to  the   last   signal  victory  of  the  Bohe- 
mians that  the  Council  of  Basle  was  opened.     This  was  at  the 
time  indicated  by  the  Council  of  Siena,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  pledge  made  in  the  Council  of  Constance. 

1.  Meeting  of  the  Council. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Council  took  place  on  the  23d  of  July, 
1431.  The  Cardinal  Julian  Cffisarinl  was  designated  b}'  the 
Pope  to  preside  over  it.  As  he  was  in  Bohemia,  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment,  endeavoring  to  secure  the  submission  of  the 
Bohemians  to  the  Holy  See,  he  was  authorized  to  appoint  two 
substitutes,  as  he  did,  to  preside  in  his  absence.  He  was  occupied 
in  Bohemia  in  the  double  task  of  striving  to  secure  the  submis- 
sion of  the  Hussites,  and  of  oro^anizins^  a  crusade  ao^ainst  them 
in  case  they  should  not  submit.  He  addressed  to  them  an  earnest 
and  fraternal  letter,  exhorting  them  to  return  to  the  Papal  obe- 
dience. In  a  second  letter  he  invited  them  to  send  representa- 
tives to  the  Council  at  Basle,  and  assured  them  that  they  should 
have  the  liberty  of  a  free  expression  of  opinion,  and  a  full  and 
sufficient  safe  conduct  to  remain  or  to  return.  A  preliminary 
conference  of  Hussites  with  the  Doctors  of  Cracovie  was  held, 
which  ended  with  an  emphatic  declaration  on  the  part  of  the 
former,  that  they  stood  upon  the  old  paths  of  their  forefathers, 
and  could  not  be  unfaithful  to  God  and  his  truth. 

2.  Conflict  of  the  Council  with  the  Pope. 

The  bigoted  Pope  highly  disapproved  of  entering  into  negotia- 
tions with  heretics,  and  giving  them  pledges  of  safety.  A  treaty 
with  the  Hussites,  confirmed  with  mutual  oaths,  he  declared  to  be 
blasphem}'-  against  God  and  an  insult  to  himself.  He  denounced 
such  compacts  as  null  and  void,  and  exhorted  all  princes  and 
prelates,  magistrates  and  soldiers,  to  rise  in  a  mass  and  extermi- 
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nate  the  heretics.  Without  clelaj^  lie  issued  a  bull  commanding 
the  dissolution  of  the  Council  of  Basle,  and  the  assembling  of 
another  in  two  3'ears  at  Bologna.  He  alleged  as  reasons  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  Council  the  small  number  of  prelates  by  which 
it  was  attended,  the  insecurity  of  the  cross-roads  to  Basle,  in 
consequence  of  the  war  between  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and 
Austria,  and  the  greater  convenience  of  Bologna  for  the  expected 
ambassadors  from  Constantinople. 

The  Legate  Csesarini  at  first  so  far  obeyed  the  decree  of  the 
Pope  as  to  abstain  from  taking  his  seat  as  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil. But  he  addressed  to  the  Pope  a  remonstrance,  remarkable 
for  its  vigor  and  its  dignity,  in  which  he  showed  the  impolicy  and 
injustice  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Council.  Supported  by  the 
University  of  Paris  and  by  the  Emperor,  the  Council  continued 
its  sessions.  It  sent  envoys  to  all  the  Courts  of  Europe.  Like 
the  Council  of  Constance,  it  became  the  centre  of  European  in- 
terests, and  the  radiating  point  of  political  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
influence  and  power.  It  reaffirmed  the  most  extreme  decrees  of 
Constance,  which  subordinated  the  power  of  Popes  to  that  of 
General  Synods.  It  declared  that  the  Pope  could  not  dissolve  or 
transfer  the  Council.  It  summoned  Eugenius  to  come  in  person 
or  by  representatives  to  the  Council  within  three  months ;  and  it 
declared  him  to  be  contumacious,  because  he  had  not  revoked  the 
dissolution  of  the  Council.  Through  the  intercession  of  the  Em- 
peror, the  Council  extended  the  time  at  which  it  had  been  deter- 
mined to  pronounce  the  deposition  of  Eugenius;  and,  at  length, 
the  Pope  jielded  to  the  representations  of  the  Emperor  and  of 
some  of  his  own  Cardinals,  and  reluctantly  confirmed  the  authority 
of  the  Council  and  of  all  its  proceedings.     (April  8,  1434.) 

3.  Bohemian  Deputies  to  the  Council. 

The  Hussites,  furnished  with  a  safe  conduct  by  the  Council 
and  the  Emperor,  appointed  their  deputies  to  Basle.  They  were 
representatives  of  the  Utraquists,  of  the  Taborites,  and  of  the  most 
extreme  of  all  their  parties — the  Orphans — a  name  assumed  by 
the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  partisans  of  their  dead  hero,  Ziska. 
They  entered  Basle  to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  and  were 
received  with  honor.  They  limited  themselves  to  the  defence  of 
the  four  articles  (§  Y.),  which  they  were  permitted  to  vindicate 
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in  full  for  mnny  days  before  the  Council.  The  protracted  answer 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  to  their  arguments,  served  but  to 
confirm  them  in  their  adherence  to  these  articles.  Nor  were  they 
convinced  in  a  more  private  conference,  appointed  by  the  Cardinal 
Csesarini.  Their  departure  for  Bohemia  was  followed  by  a  depu- 
tation from  the  Council,  composed  of  its  most  eminent  members  ; 
the  avowed  object  of  which  was  to  win  back  the  Hussites  by  con- 
cessions, and  a  secret  purpose  of  which  was  in  any  case  to  confirm 
and  strengthen  the  partisans  of  Rome.  The  partial  and  equivocal 
concessions  which  they  made  in  reference  to  the  four  Articles  (see 
Lenfant^  C.  of  Basle,  vol.  ii.  p.  4),  and  the  military  reverses  which 
they  had  experienced,  induced  the  Bohemians  to  accede  to  a  treaty 
with  the  Council,  called  the  Compactata.  But  in  consequence  of 
the  vehement  opposition  of  the  Taborites  and  Orphans  to  this 
treaty,  it  could  not  be  executed  until  some  years  after  it  was 
signed. 

^nias  Sylvius  (afterwards  Pius  II.),  a  witness  of  the  spectacle,  thus  describes  the 
entrance  of  the  three  hundred  deputies  into  the  city  of  Basle  :  "  All  the  people 
within  and  without  the  city  gathered  together  to  witness  their  entrance.  There  were 
found  among  the  crowd  many  members  of  the  Council,  attracted  by  the  reputation 
of  this  warlike  nation.  Men,  women,  and  children,  persons  of  every  age  and  every 
condition,  were  either  in  the  public  places,  or  at  the  gates,  and  in  the  windows,  and 
even  upon  the  roofs  of  houses,  awaiting  their  arrival.  Some  pointed  out  one  with 
their  fingers,  and  some  another.  They  were  surprised  to  see  their  strange  costumes, 
their  fierce  expressions,  their  eyes  full  of  fire.  In  a  word,  they  found  that  their  repu- 
tation had  not  been  exaggerated.*  Above  all,  their  eyes  were  fastened  upon  Pro- 
copius.  'This  is  he,'  they  said,  'who  has  so  many  times  put  to  flight  the  armies  of 
the  faithful ;  who  has  destroyed  so  many  cities ;  who  has  ma.ssacred  so  many  thou- 
sands of  men  ;  who  is  as  formidable  to  his  own  army  as  to  his  foes — the  invincible, 
bold,  intrepid,  indefatigable  leader.'  " 

4.  Rupture  of  the  Pope  and  Council. 

Eugenius  had  consented  to  an  insincere  compact  with  the  sjmod 
under' the  pressure  of  difficulties  which  he  could  not  otherwise 
overcome.  His  territories  were  overrun  with  Condottieri,  and  in 
a  state  of  revolution  which  threatened  his  overthrow.  After  his 
treaty  with  the  Council,  and  the  renewed  support  of  the  European 
Powers  which  followed,  peace  was  restored  to  his  dominions. 
Hence  his  enmity  to  the  Council  soon  found  expression.     When 

*  It  was  a  common  proverb  in  Germany,  that  there  were  a  hundred  devils  in  every 
Bohemian  soldier. 
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it  assumed  to  regulate  the  pecuniary  tribute  which  should  be 
rendered  to  the  Pope,  his  partisans  bitterly  protested.  When  it 
rejected  his  advice  concerning  the  place  at  which  the  Council 
should  be  transferred  for  the  reception  of  Ambassadors  from  the 
Greek  Church,  the  Papal  Nuncios,  including  the  presiding  officer, 
Csesarini,  departed  from  the  Council.  This  proceeding  exasper- 
ated the  fathers,  who  reproached  the  Pope  for  his  backwardness 
in  the  promised  work  of  Reformation,  and  summoned  him  to 
appear  before  them  within  sixty  days.  Instead  of  yielding  to  this 
demand,  he  issued  a  bull  (Sept.  18,  1437),  in  which  he  declared 
that  the  decrees  of  Basle  were  null,  and  summoned  all  Christendom 
to  meet  him  at  Ferrara. 

5.  Deposition  of  the  Fope,  and  Election  of  Felix  V. 

The  Fathers  of  Basle,  led  on  by  the  single  Cardinal  (d'Alle- 
mand.  Archbishop  of  Aries)  who  had  not  abandoned  them,  stood 
firm ;  and  in  one  session  (March  24,  1438),  condemned  the  rival 
Synod  of  Ferrara;  and  in  another  (June  25,  1439),  pronounced 
the  deposition  of  the  Pope.  This  proceeding  served  still  further 
to  diminish  the  authorit}^  of  the  Council,  and  to  increase  the  in- 
fluence of  Eugenius.  Both  parties  strove  to  secure  the  favor  of 
the  temporal  powers.  Sigisraund  died  in  1438,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Albert  II.,  who,  together  with  most  of  the  German  princes, 
preserved  a  strict  neutrality  between  the  Pope  and  Council. 
Charles  YII.  of  France,  at  the  Synod  of  Bruges,  in  1438,  had  given 
the  pragmatic  sanction  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Council,  which 
had  taken  place  previous  to  the  deposition  of  Eugenius;  but  after 
that  event,  he  still  acknowledged  him  to  be  lawful  Pope.  The 
greater  part  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe — the  Kings  of  France, 
Spain,  and  England,  and  the  Princes  of  Germany — maintained 
the  anomalous  position  of  acknowledging  Eugenius,  and  'yet  of 
not  disowning  the  authority  of  the  Council.  In  Italy,  Philip,  the 
Duke  of  Milan,  and  Alphonso,  King  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  from 
political  motives,  sustained,  for  a  time,  the  Council  of  Basle. 

It  was  when  the  authority  of  the  Council  was  thus  waning,  that 
it  took  the  rash  resolution  to  elect  another  Pope.  Thirty-two 
electors,  chosen  from  the  Council,  selected  Amadeus,  the  former 
Duke  of  Savoy,  who  had  governed  that  country  with  great  repu- 
tation for  forty  years,  and  had  retired  to  a  monastic  life  at  Re- 
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paillie,  on  the  shore  of  lake  Geneva.  He  was  chosen  on  the  5th 
of  November,  1439,  and  took  the  name  of  Felix  Y.  From  that 
period  the  numbers  of  the  Council  at  Basle,  and  its  authority  and 
reputation,  steadily  declined.  The  Emperor  Frederic  III.,  who 
succeeded  Albert  II.,  was  disaffected  to  the  Council  and  the  Pope ; 
and  the  German  Ambassadors  gave  in  their  allegiance  to  Eugenius 
upon  his  deathbed  (February  T,  144^3'),  and  thus  the  n^eutrality  of 
Germany  was  at  an  end.  The  protection  of  the  Council  at  Basle 
was  withdrawn ;  and  in  June,  1448,  it  removed  to  Lausanne, 
where  the  Pope  had  fixed  his  residence.  At  the  close  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  King  of  France  compelled  Felix  to  abdicate  his 
office. 

The  neutrality  of  the  Emperor  and  the  German  princes  was  brought  to  an  end 
through  the  subtle  diplomacy  of  ^neas  Sylvius,  afterward  Pope  Pins  II.  He  had 
been  the  private  secretary,  and  the  most  intimate  adviser  of  Pope  Felix  V..  and  by 
a  tergiversation  which  was  easy  and  natural  to  him,  had  subsequently  worked  himself 
into  the  confidence  of  Eugenius,  and  occupied  with  him  the  same  position  that  he  had 
previously  held  with  Felix.  His  relation  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany  was  very  similar. 
By  his  exceedingly  adroit  and  wily  diplomacy  and  his  persuasive  eloquence,  by  his 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  leading  princes  and  prelates  of  Europe ;  by  his  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  secret  springs  of  the  policy  of  various  states  ;  by  his  unhesi- 
tating deception  and  misrepresentation  of  both  parties  whom  he  labored  to  reconcile; 
by  his  free  use  of  bribery  and  even  of  forgery,  and  of  every  subtle  resource  of  which 
he  was  master,  he  succeeded  in  securing  the  submission  of  the  Germans  to  Eugenius, 
and  in  thus  destroying  the  predominating  influence  of  the  Council  of  Basle.  He  was 
in  fact  the  efficient  instrument  of  putting  an  end  to  the  Council,  and  of  enforcing  the 
resignation  of  Felix.  The  history  of  these  proceedings  is  told  with  even  more  than 
his  usual  vigor  and  graphic  power  by  Milman  (vol.  viii.  pp.  65-98). 

YIII.   COUNCIL  OF  FLORENCE. 

1.  Proposed  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches. 

In  proportion  as  the  Turks  menaced  Constantinople,  it  became 
the  policy  of  its  enfeebled  Emperor  to  win  the  favor  and  secure 
the  aid  of  the  Latin  Churches.  Negotiations  upon  this  subject 
were  opened  as  early  as  1333.  In  1339  Andronicus  III.  dis- 
patched an  embassy  in  reference  to  reunion,  to  Benedict  XII.  at 
Avignon.  The  leader  of  this  party,  Barlaam,  at  once  passed 
over  to  the  Western  Church;  but  his  embassy  was  without  any 
further  result.  The  Emperor  John  Palaeologus  Y.  went  in  person 
to  the  court  of  Rome  (1369),  and  by  submission  to  Urban  Y. 
and  union  with  the  Church,  hoped,  but  in  vain,  to  secure  the 
sympathy  and  active  aid  of  the  western  powers.     Manual  II.,  his 
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son,  remained  lo3^al  to  the  creed  of  liis  fathers.  But  when  under 
Manual's  son,  John  Palseologus  VII.,  the  danger  of  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  became  more  imminent,  negotiations  for  union 
were  renewed  (1434).  The  Emperor  determined  to  repair  in 
person  to  the  West,  with  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and 
twenty-one  prelates  ;  and  for  a  time  he  remained  in  doubt  whether 
he  would  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Pope  or  Council.  But  the 
arrival  of  the  Pope's  galleys  in  advance  of  those  of  the  Council, 
and  his  vague  terrors  of  a  winter  journey  over  the  Alps,  decided 
him  in  favor  of  the  Pope.  The  Emperor  and  the  prelates  were 
carried  off  in  triumph  to  Ferrara  (Feb.  28,  1438).  Among  the 
prelates  were  delegates  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
and  Jerusalem,  and  the  primate  of  Russia  appeared  in  person. 
The  Emperor  was  attended  by  a  court,  "  the  magnificence  of  whose 
titles,"  writes  Milman,  "might  make  up  for  their  moderate 
numbers."  The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  was  accompanied 
by  all  the  high  officers  and  inferior  dignitaries  of  St.  Sophia,  the 
cross-bearers,  the  whole  choir  of  singers,  the  treasurer,  the  guar- 
dians of  the  books  and  of  the  vestments,  the  expounder  of  the 
Canon  law,  and  the  ecclesiastist  or  preacher. 

2.   Council  of  Ferrara, 

The  reception  of  the  Patriarch  by  the  Pope,  who  refused  to  re- 
ceive him  in  a  public  audience,  unless  he  would  kiss  his  foot,  and 
who,  even  in  a  private  audience,  demanded  of  him  humiliating 
conditions,  wounded  the  pride  of  the  Greek  deputies  and  prepared 
the  way  for  animosities  and  misunderstandings.  The  Patriarch 
and  his  clergy  were  subjected  to  great  indignities,  poorly  supplied 
w^ith  provisions,  and  guarded  in  their  quarters  as  if  they  were 
prisoners.  As  there  was  not  for  some  time  a  sufficient  number  of 
deputies  for  a  public  session,  there  were  private  conferences  in 
which  the  points  of  difference  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches  were  defined,  and  some  of  them  discussed.  The  ques- 
tion of  purgatory  was  the  one  which,  in  these  private  synods,  was 
fully  considered.  It  was  found  that  while  the  Roman  Church 
proclaimed  purgatorial  purification  by  fire,  and  its  mitigation  and 
abbreviation  by  good  deeds,  and  prayers,  and  masses ;  the  Greek 
Church  held  that  sinful  souls  depart  into  a  place  of  darkness  and 
sorrow  and  are  deprived  of  the  divine  light,  and  are  purified,  not 
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by  fire,  but  by  the  Eucharist  aud  the  deeds  of  charity  and  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful. 

But  upon  the  assembling  of  the  Council  in  solemn  sessions, 
the  great  question — that  of  the  addition  of  the  filioque  to  the 
creed — was  the  subject  of  discussion.  The  Greeks  adduced  all 
the  ancient  creeds,  and  many  canons  of  councils,  which  enjoined 
an  adherence  to  them  without  change,  in  which  the  addition  of 
the  filioque  was  not  found.  The  Latins,  in  reply,  were  compelled 
to  take  the  ground  that  it  was  not  an  addition,  but  an  explanation. 
Two  months  were  spent,  without  results,  in  this  discussion,  when 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  plague  at  Ferrara,  the  Council  was 
removed  to  Florence.  {History  of  the  Council  of  Florence^  chap. 
v.,  Basil  Popoff,  edited  by  I.  M.  Neale,  D.D.) 

3.    The  Council  at  Florence. 

The  question  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  resumed 
at  once  in  the  Council  of  Florence.  It  was  found,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  Latins  did  not  intend  to  deny  that  the  Father  was  the 
primary  fountain  of  Godhead,  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  Greeks 
did  not  absolutely  deny  in  every  sense  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  from  the  Son.  They  all  acquiesced  in  the  expression  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  "  of  the  Father,  through  the  Son." 
But  the  discussion  turned  upon  the  addition  to  the  creed.  The 
right  of  the  Roman  Church  to  introduce  the  filioque  without  the 
sanction  of  a  General  Council  and  of  the  Eastern  Church,  was 
loudly  denied  by  the  more  earnest  advocates  of  Eastern  Ortho- 
doxy. But  the  Emperor  finally  succeeded  in  seducing  or  intimi- 
dating all  the  Greek  deputies  into  submission,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Mark  of  Ephesus.  The  Pope  was  eagerly  bent  on 
signalizing  his  Pontificate  by  securing  the  obedience  of  the  Greek 
Church  to  the  Holy  See,  and  thus  acquiring  an  influence  in 
Europe  which  would  nullify  that  of  the  Council  of  Basle  ;  and  the 
Emperor  was  ready  to  3'ield  everything  for  the  sake  of  securing 
protection  to  his  perilled  Empire.  A  treaty  was  duly  signed  and 
sealed  before  the  formal  submission  of  the  Greek  to  the  Latin 
Church.  It  stipulated  that  the  Pope  should  supply  ample  means 
for  the  return  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Greeks — that  he  would 
furnish  every  year  two  galleys  and  three  hundred  men-at-arms 
for  the  defence  of  Constantinople — that  all  ships  which  conveyed 
pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land  should  touch  at  Constantinople — that 
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in  an  emergency,  the  Pope  should  furnish  twenty  galleys  for  six 
months,  or  ten  for  a  year — an'd  that  if  the  Emperor  should  need 
land  forces,  the  Pope  would  use  all  his  influence  with  the  princes 
of  the  West  to  supply  them. 

4.  Edict  of  Union. 

The  Edict  of  Union  was  drawn  in  the  name  of  Eugenius  lY., 
with  the  consent  of  his  dear  son  John  Palseologus,  and  of  the 
representatives  of  his  venerable  brethren  the  Patriarchs.  The 
Greeks  and  Latins  are  now  proclaimed  to  be  united  in  one  faith. 
1.  Both  adopt  the  filioque.  2.  Each  maj'  maintain  its  usage  of 
leavened  or  unleavened  bread.  3.  The  souls  who  die  in  less  than 
mortal  sins  are  purified  in  purgatory,  and  their  sufferings  nia}^ 
be  shortened  and  alleviated  by  the  prayers  and  alms  of  the  faith- 
ful. 4.  The  Roman  Pontiff,  as  successor  of  St.  Peter,  has  a 
primacy  of  the  whole  Church.  5.  The  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  four  great  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  Antioch,  Alexandria, 
and  Jerusalem,  are  inviolate  and  inviolable. 

"  This  act  was  published  with  imposing  solemnity  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Florence.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  the  splendor  of  the 
ceremony,  and  to  the  glory  of  the  Pope.  After  the  Te  Deum^ 
chanted  in  Greek,  the  Creed  was  read  with  the  filioque.  Then 
the  Cardinal  Julian  Csesarini  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  read  the 
edict  in  Latin,  the- Cardinal  Bersarion,  in  Greek.  They  descended 
and  embraced,  as  symbolizing  the  indissoluble  unity  of  the  Church. 
The  service  in  the  Cathedral  of  Florence  was  in  the  Latin  form, 
and  the  Pope  was  on  his  throne,  with  his  Cardinals,  in  all  his 
superiority."     (3Iilman,  vol.  viii.  p.  48.) 

5.  Reception  of  the  Edict  by  the  Greeks. 

The  Emperor  and  the  Clergy,  on  their  return  to  Constantinople, 
were  received  as  renegades  and  apostates.  The  new  Patriarch, 
who  had  promoted  this  movement,  could  not  secure  the  attendance 
of  his  own  officials,  in  St.  Sophia,  without  severe  threats  from  the 
Emperor;  and  performed  the  sacred  functions  with  hardly  a 
single  worshipper.  The  brother  of  the  Emperor  raised  the  stan- 
dard of  revolt  against  him.  In  a  few  years  all  signs  of  the  union 
of  the  East  and  West  were  obliterated.  Fifteen  years  after  the 
return  of  the  Emperor,  Constantinople  was  captured  by  the 
Turks. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

History  of  the  Papacy  from  Nicholas  V.,  1447,  to  Leo  X.,  1513. 


I.  NICHOLAS  V.  (a.d.  144*7-1455). 

The  Pontificate  of  Nicholas  V.  was  in  striking  contrast  to  all 
that  had  preceded  it  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  It  was  a 
reign  of  peace,  of  prosperity,  of  restoration,  and  of  advancement 
for  Rome  and  the  Papal  States;  and  it  was  signalized  by  the  ab- 
dication of  the  last  of  the  Antipopes,  and  by  the  submission  and 
respect  of  every  part  of  Christendom,  with  the  exception  of  the 
still  unsubdued  Hussites  of  Bohemia. 

Nicholas,  when  elected,  was  Cardinal  of  Bologna.  He  was  a 
man  of  probity  and  gentleness,  a  lover  of  letters  and  of  arts,  and 
had  won  high  honor  and  regard  as  Legate  to  various  Courts  in 
Europe.  His  brief  reign  was  marked  b}^  events  of  great  moment, 
which  exerted  a  controlling  influence  upon  the  history  of  Europe 
for  the  next  fifty  3^ears. 

1.  Dissolution  of  the  Council  of  Basle. 

Nicholas  Y.  was  immediately  recognized  by  the  Emperor  Fer- 
dinand III.,  and  by  Charles  VII.  of  France.  The  latter  induced 
Felix  V.  to  abdicate  his  office,  and  dissolve  the  feeble  remnant  of 
the  Council  of  Basle,  which  still  lingered  at  Lausanne.  The 
dethroned  Antipope  was  treated  with  courtesy  and  respect  by 
Nicholas.  He  was  made  a  Cardinal,  next  in  honor  to  the  Pope, 
and  wai  appointed  perpetual  Legate  of  the  Holy  See  to  Germany. 
His  Cardinals  were  received  into  the  Sacred  College,  and  all  his 
collations  of  benefices  were  confirmed. 

2.  The  Jubilee  of  1450. 

The  Jubilee  of  1450  was  remarkable  for  its  splendor,  and  for 
the  protection  which  was  afforded  to  the  immense  number  of  pil- 
grims, who,  for  the  whole  year,  thronged  the  city.     The  providence 
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of  the  Pope  had  secured  an  abundance  of  provisions;  and  he 
enforced  their  sale  at  reasonable  rates.  From  all  parts  of  Europe 
pilgrims  of  every  rank  pressed  in  such  throngs  over  the  bridge  of 
St.  Angelo  to  St.  Peter's,  that  on  one  occasion  two  hundred  per- 
sons were  crushed  to  death,  or  precipitated  over  its  feeble  para- 
pets into  the  Tiber.  Great  wealth  poured  into  the  Papal  coffers, 
and  a  rich  harvest  was  reaped  by  the  citizens  of  Rome.  The 
returning  pilgrims  spread  through  Europe  glowing  accounts  of  the 
revived  prosperity  and  splendor  of  the  city,  and  of  the  grandeur 
and  goodness  of  the  Pope. 

3.  Coronation  of  the  Emperor. 

As  the  Pontificate  of  Nicholas  was  signalized  by  the  abdication 
of  the  last  Antipope,  so  also  it  was  memorable  for  having  been 
the  last  in  which  an  Emperor  was  crowned  b}^  a  Pope  at  Rome. 
Frederic  III.  made  his  public  entrance  into  Rome  with  his  Portu- 
guese bride,  Elenora,  (March. 9,  1452)  ;  and  a  few  days  after,  they 
were  crowned  Emperor  and  Empress  with  the  usual  solemnities. 

4.  The  Capture  of  Constantinople^  A.  D.  1453. 

The  most  painful  event  that  occurred  during  the  reign  of 
Nicholas,  was  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks.  It 
produced  a  melancholy  impression  upon  his  mind,  from  which  he 
was  unable  ever  after  to  recover.  Self-reproach  and  shame  because 
of  his  failure  to  send  forward  the  fleet  and  the  land  forces,  which 
he  had  prepared  for  the  relief  of  the  besieged  city,  are  said  to  have 
hastened  his  death.  He  delayed  to  succor  the  city  in  the  hope 
that  the  Greeks,  when  pressed  beyond  measure,  would  ratify'  the 
union  of  the  Council  of  Florence,  on  the  condition  that  he  would 
come  to  their  rescue.  But  he  delayed  too  long;  and  during  the 
three  remaining  years  of  his  Pontificate,  he  in  vain  endeavored  to 
YfiWy  and  unite  the  Christian  Princes  in  a  league  for  the  tecovery 
of  the  captured  city. 

5.  Remval  of  Literature  and  Art  under  Nicholas. 

While  yet  a  Cardinal,  Nicholas  had  been  distinguished  for  his 
love  of  letters.  The  discovery  and  purchase  of  rare  books  and 
manuscripts  became  a  passion  with  him.  He  carried  the  same 
taste  into  the  Papal  chair.     The  foundation  of  the  Vatican  library 
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was  clue  to  him.  His  agents  were  sent  to  every  part  of  Europe 
and  the  East  to  obtain  precious  manuscripts,  and  he  liberally  re- 
warded the  editors  and  translators  of  classic  works.  Nor  was  he 
less  munificent  in  the  restoration  of  the  churches  and  palaces  and 
dilapidated  walls  of  Rome.  He  designed  a  new  and  glorious 
basilica  of  St.  Peter's — a  work  the  execution  of  which  was  post- 
poned to  a  later  period — and  he  commenced  the  palace  of  the 
Vatican.  The  castle  and  bridge  of  St.  Angelo  were  strengthened 
and  beautified ;  and  the  most  ancient  and  venerated  Churches  of 
the  cit}^  were  rebuilt  or  renovated.  In  his  djdng  hour,  he  appeals 
to  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  Cardinals,  to  the  world,  even  to 
higher  judgment,  on  his  acquisition  and  his  employment  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Pontificate:  "All  these  and  every  other  kind  of 
treasure  were  not  accumulated  by  avarice,  not  by  simony,  not  by 
largesses,  not  by  parsimony,  as  ye  know ;  but  only  through  the 
grace  of  the  most  merciful  Creator,  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and 
the  perpetual  tranquillity  of  my  Pontificate."     {Milman.) 

II.  CALTXTUS  III.  (a.d.  1455-1458). 
On  the  death  of  Nicholas,  Alphonso  Borgia,  a  Spaniard  of  noble 
family,  was  elected,  and  took  the  name  of  Calixtus  III.  Meeting 
with  but  little  encouragement  in  his  efforts  to  rouse  the  Princes 
in  Europe  to  engage  in  the  recovery  of  Constantinople,  he  built  a 
small  fleet  at  Rome,  which  for  several  years  operated  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  gained  some  small  successes  over  the  Turks.  A  more 
important  service  was  that  which  he  rendered  by  publishing  a 
crusade,  by  which  an  army  under  the  command  of  the  famous 
Hunniades  raised  the  siege  of  Belgrade,  and  gained  a  great  vic- 
tory, and  thus  arrested  the  hitherto  steady  progress  of  the  Turks 
toward  Central  Europe.  But  notwithstanding  this  really  signal 
service,  the  Germans  constantly  accused  him,  and  not  unjustly, 
of  diverting  the  offerings  of  the  faithful  to  the  aggrandizement  of 
his  family,  and  of  violating  the  provisions  of  the  Concordat  with 
the  German  Emperor.  The  utmost  skill  of  ^neas  Sylvius  was 
required  to  prevent  an  open  rupture  between  Calixtus  and  Ferdi- 
nand III.  The  gross  nepotism  of  Calixtus,  and  his  refusal  to 
grant  the  investiture  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  to  Ferdinand,  the 
natural  son  of  Alphonsus,  and  the  placing  of  the  Kingdom  under 
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interdict,  because  of  his  ambitious  effort  to  place  liis  own  nephew, 
Peter  Borgia,  on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  greatly  blemished 
his  reputation.  A  civil  war  would  have  been  kindled  in  Naples, 
had  not  the  Pope  died  soon  after  he  had  issued  his  interdict. 

III.  PIUS  II.  (a.  d.  1458-1464). 

^neas  Sylvius,  on  his  elevation  to  the  Papal  chair,  assumed 
the  name  of  Pius  II.  His  first  effort  was  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm 
and  fanaticism  of  Christendom  against  the  Turks.  He  founded 
a  new  order  of  knighthood,  and  assembled  a  Council  at  Mantua 
with  this  view.  But  he  found  it  impossible  to  awaken  the  princes 
from  their  apathy  in  this  cause.  It  was  evident  also  that  the 
Pope  was  generally  regarded  with  distrust  and  repugnance.  It 
was  remembered  that  the  now  arbitrary  and  ultramontane  Pius 
II.  had  been  at  Basle  the  eloquent  advocate  of  reform,  and  of  the 
supremacy  of  General  Councils.  His  formal  condemnation  of 
appeals  to  a  General  Council,  increased  rather  than  diminished 
their  number.  In  his  numerous  conflicts  with  German  Prelates, 
he  failed  to  enforce  his  will.  These  failures  induced  him  to  publish 
a  bull  of  retractions,  in  which  his  inconsistencies  were  rather 
brought  to  light  than  justified.  When  he  inveighed  against  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  urged  its  revocation,  Charles  YII.  re- 
plied that  he  himself  had  penned  it,  and  approved  it.  As  a  last 
resource  to  rouse  the  zeal  of  Christendom  against  the  Turks,  he 
avowed  his  determination  to  embark  in  person  upon  a  fleet  that 
was  prepared  to  relieve  Constantinople.  But  he  was  so  indisposed 
when  he  set  out  for  Ancona,  that  he  was  compelled  to  be  carried 
in  a  litter,  and  died  in  that  city  two  days  after  his  arrival. 

The  zeal  of  Pius  in  this  cause,  and  his  statesmanlike  view  of 
the  gravity  of  the  crisis,  and  his  dignified  and  decorous  life  as  Pope, 
seem  to  be  regarded  by  Dean  Milman  as  almost  atoning  for  the 
levity  and  licentiousness  of  his  youth,  and  the  trickery  and  treach- 
ery of  his  later  years.  But  it  was  evident  that  even  in  that  age 
of  large  toleration  of  unworthiness  and  inconsistency,  when  they 
resulted  in  success,  the  career  of  Pius  made  all  confidence  in  his 
character  impossible,  and  greatly  diminished  his  power  as  a  Pope 
by  having  utterly  destroyed  his  influence  as  a  man. 
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lY.  PAUL  II.  (a.d.  1464-1471). 

Peter  Barbo,  Cardinal  of  St.  Mark,  succeeded  Pius  II.,  and 
took  the  name  of  Paul  II.  He  was  a  A^enetian  of  good  family, 
and  affable  manners,  but  illiterate  and  vain.  He  commenced  his 
Pontificate  by  repudiating  the  solemn  pledges  which  he,  in  com- 
mon with  all  the  Cardinals,  had  given  to  reform  the  abuses  of  the 
Papal  Court.  He  supported  King  Ferdinand,  of  Naples,  against 
the  pretensions  of  the  House  of  Anjou,  and  their  efforts  to  dispos- 
sess him  ;  but  he  quarrelled  with  him  when  his  demand  for  money, 
as  a  compensation  for  this  support,  was  evaded  and  postponed. 
He  issued  an  interdict  against  George  Podiebrad,  the  heretical 
King  of  the  Bohemians,  and  assigned  his  crown  to  the  King  of 
Hungary.  But  Podibrad  defeated  the  army  which  the  latter  led 
against  him,  and  returned  to  Prague  in  triumph.     His  efforts  to 

.  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  were  thwarted  by  the 
firmness  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  The  pilgrimage  of  the  Em- 
peror to  Rome,  and  his  magnificent  reception,  possessed  no  poli- 
tical significance,  and  made  no  change  in  the  relations  of  the 
Papacy  to  the  Empire.  Under  his  Pontificate,  the  abuses  of  the 
Papal  Court  were  greatly  multiplied;  for  he  was,  at  the  same 
time,  greedy  and  corrupt  in  obtaining  money,  and  prodigal  and 

*  luxurious  in  its  expenditure. 

Y.  siXTUS  IV.  (a.d.  1471-1484). 
1.  Nepotism  of  the  Popes. 

The  succession  of  Popes  from  this  period  to  that  of  the  Refor- 
mation is  one  of  increasing  degredation,  culminating  in  the 
infamous  Pontificate  of  Alexander  YI.,  and  ending  with  the  some- 
what more  decorous,  but  scarcely  less  corrupt  and  more  luxurious 
reign  of  Leo  X.  The  same  ambition,  which  we  have  seen  in 
Calixtus,  to  exalt  their  nephews  and  relatives  to  the  rank  of 
princes,  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  thoroughly  worldly 
character  impressed  upon  their  policy,  of  the  wars  and  commotions 
with  which  Italy  was  vexed  and  desolated,  of  the  treachery  and 
violence  to  which,  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  ends,  they  were 
driven  to  resort,  and  of  the  consequent  loss  of  veneration  and  in- 
fluence w^hich  they  experienced.  These  evils  appear  conspicuously 
in  the  Pontificate  of  Sixtus  lY. 
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2.  First  Proceedings  of  Sixties. 

Francis  della  Rovere,  a  Franciscan  friar,  regarded  as  a  prodigy 
of  learning,  was  unanimously  elected  to  succeed  Paul  II.,  and 
took  the  name  of  Sixtus  TV.  His  first  measure  was  an  effort  to 
rally  the  Powers  of  Europe  to  resist  the  Turks,  who  now  threat- 
ened Italy  with  invasion.  To  this  end,  he  endeavored  to  organize 
a  league  of  Christian  princes.  But  he  failed  in  this  effort,  and 
succeeded  in  securing  the  co-operation  of  only  Naples  and 
Venice.  A  fleet  of  ninety-eight  galleys,  after  a  space  of  two  years, 
accomplished  nothing  more  than  the  recovery  of  Smyrna.  The 
Pope  compensated  himself  for  this  small  success,  by  recovering 
many  cities  which  belonged  to  the  Church,  and  which  had  been 
detached  from  it  by  petty  local  tyrants;  and  by  celebrating  the 
Jubilee  of  1415,  which  was  attended  by  many  crowned  heads,  and 
brought  in  a  great  accession  to  his  revenue. 

3.  Conspiracy  against  the  Medici  of  Florence. 

The  conspiracy  into  which  Sixtus  entered,  and  which  he  is  be- 
lieved to  have  organized,  against  the  Medici  of  Florence,  has 
consigned  his  name  to  infamy.  Lorenzo  de  Medici  had  defeated, 
for  a  time,  his  ambitious  aim  of  securing  the  Lordship  of  Imola, 
which  closel}"  adjoined  the  territorj^  of  Florence,  for  his  nephew, 
Jerome  Riario.  In  revenge  for  this  interference,  Sixtus  entered 
into  a  secret  compact  with  the  head  of  the  party  opposed  to  the 
Medici  in  Florence  (Francis  de  Pazzi),  by  the  terms  of  which 
Lorenzo  and  Julian  de  Medici  were  to  be  put  to  death,  and  Jerome 
Riario  was  to  take  possession  of  Florence.  Julian  de  Medici 
was  assassinated  while  attending  mass,  and  Lorenzo  with  difficulty 
made  his  escape.  The  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  who  had  celebrated 
mass  for  the  conspirators,  on  the  day  of  the  murder,  was  seized 
by  the  enraged  multitude  and  hung  in  his  Pontificals.  A  nephew 
of  Riario,  a  mere  youth,  but  alread}^  a  Cardinal,  who  was  sum- 
moned from  Pisa  to  Florence  to  share  in  the  expected  triumph  of 
the  conspirators,  narrowly  escaped,  through  the  magnanimity  of 
Lorenzo,  from  being  torn  in  pieces  by  the  populace.  A  prominent 
agent  in  this  conspiracy  (a  Roman  brigand,  Montesecco)  confessed 
upon  the  rack  that  it  was  devised  by  Sixtus,  and  that  he  himself 
acted  under  his  direction. 

Notwithstanding  the  obvious  complicity  of  the  Pope  in  this 
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atrocious  conspiracy,  he  hastened  to  excommunicate  Lorenzo, 
and  to  lay  Florence  under  interdict,  because  of  the  murder  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Pisa,  and  the  violence  offered  to  the  young  Car- 
dinal Riario.  By  the  aid  of  the  King  of  Naples,  he  sent  an  army 
to  attack  Florence.  But  the  interposition  of  Venice,  and  of  the 
Dukes  of  Mantua,  of  Ferrara,  and  of  Milan,  and  above  all,  of  the 
King  of  France  (Louis  XL),  forced  the  Pope  to  revoke  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  and  of  interdict.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Florentines  were  compelled  to  ask  pardon  of  the  Pope  for  having 
murdered  an  Archbishop  and  imprisoned  a  Cardinal,  and  to  put 
at  his  disposal  fifteen  galleys  for  war  against  the  Turks. 

4.  Turks  repulsed  from  Italy. 

The  progress  of  the  Turks  at  this  time  greatly  alarmed  the 
Pope,  and  terrified  southern  Italy.  They  had  indeed  been  defeated 
in  the  siege  of  Rhodes  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  but  they  had 
captured  and  fortified  the  city  of  Otranto,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Na- 
ples. Unless  the}^  could  be  dislodged  from  this  position,  they 
would  be  able  to  make  it  the  base  of  their  operations  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  and  of  the  whole  of  Italy.  But 
the  death  of  Mohammed  in  1481,  and  the  consequent  failure  to 
receive  expected  reinforcements,  enabled  Alphonso,  the  Duke  of 
Calabria,  to  recover  the  city. 

5.  Wars  in  Italy. 

No  sooner  was  this  danojer  removed,  than  wars  amono-  the 
Italian  princes  broke  out  on  every  side.  Sixtus  sided  with  the 
Yenetians  and  the  Genoese  in  a  war  in  which  they  were  involved, 
and  which  he  fomented  with  a  view  to  the  aggrandizement  of  his 
nephew,  against  the  King  of  Naples,  the  Dukes  of  Ferrara  and 
Milan,  and  the  Florentines.  After  a  struggle  of  two  years,  in 
which  no  decided  advantage  was  gained  by  any  party,  a  peace 
was  concluded.  But  the  restless  Pope  again  declared  war  against 
the  Yenetians,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  seized  territories 
belonging  to  Ferrara,  and  rallied  against  them  the  Florentines, 
the  King  of  Naples,  and  the  Duke  of  Milan.  The  Yenetians 
suffered  greatly  in  this  struggle.  As  the  allies,  weary  of  the  war, 
concluded  a  peace  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Pope  and  from 
which  he  derived  none  of  the  advantages  which  he  had  expected. 
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he  was  so  excited  by  the  intelligence  that  he  was  seized  by  a  vio- 
lent attack  of  the  gout — a  disease  to  which  he  was  liable — and 
died  five  daj's  after.  The  event  was  celebrated  in  Home  by  many 
epigrams,  the  purport  of  most  of  which  can  be  learned  from  one 
of  them,  which  declares  that — 

"All  warlike  powers  the  intrepid  Pope  defies  ; 
But  speak  the  one  vfoi^ peace — and  then  he  dies!'''' 

Nepotism  had  never  hitherto  been  carried  to  such  a  height  as  it  was  under  Sixtus. 
Immediately  on  his  accession,  he  created  two  of  his  nephews  Cardinals — Julian  della 
Rovere,  his  brother's  son  (afterward  Pope  Julius  II.)  and  Peter  Riario,  the  spn  of  his 
sister — both  of  them  at  an  unusually  early  age.  His  brother  Jerome  Puario  suc- 
ceeded in  becoming  Prince  of  Imola,  and  was  married  to  Catherine,  a  natural  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Milan.  Another  nephew,  Leonard,  was  married  to  the  natural  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  and  made  Governor  of  Rome.  A  brother  of  Leonard  was 
created  Prince  of  Sora  and  Sinigaglia,  and  married  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Ur- 
bino.  Five  other  nephews  were  created  Cardinals  ;  and  one  of  them  at  seventeen 
years  of  age. 

yi.  INNOCENT  VIII.  (a.d.  1584-1592). 

John  Baptist  Cibo,  a  Genoese,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Amalfi, 
succeeded  Sixtus  lY.,  with  the  title  of  Innocent  YIII.  Like  his 
predecessors,  he  attempted  to  promote  the  Union  of  Christian 
princes,  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  Europe  against  the  now 
dreaded  Turks.  But  his  own  example  did  not  tend  to  forward 
this  design.  He  quarrelled  with  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  because 
the  King  refused  to  pay  to  him  the  tribute  which  had  been  re- 
mitted by  his  predecessor  Sixtus.  He  encouraged  the  barons 
of  the  kingdom  in  a  revolt  against  the  authority  of  Ferdinand ; 
but  on  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  States  by  Ferdinand's  son 
Alphonso,  he  was  compelled  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  King, 
and  to  withdraw  the  excommunications  and  interdicts  which  he 
had  issued.  The  King's  treacherous  murder  of  many  of  the  barons 
in  violation  of  the  treaty,  led  to  the  Pope's  renewal  of  the  inter- 
dict and  the  excommunication.  But  these  weapons  had  lost  their 
power;  and  Ferdinand  continued  to  reign  undisturbed,  until  a 
reconciliation  between  him  and  the  Pope  was  eflfected  by  a  treaty 
in  1491. 

Innocent,  in  open  violation  of  the  conditions  upon  which  he 
was  elected,  sought  at  once  to  advance  and  enrich  his  eight  ille- 
gitimate sons  and  eight  illegitimate  daughters. 
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From  this  period  we  observe  that  tone  of  banter  and  of  wit  in  reference  to  Pontifi- 
cal and  clerical  licentiousness  and  vice,  which  rather  ridicules  than  lashes  them,  and 
which  is  one  of  the  surest  signs  of  a  thoroughly  immoral  public  sentiment  and  feeling. 
The  Epigram  of  the  jday  in  reference  to  Innocent,  illustrates  the  truth  of  this  remark. 

**  Octo  Nocens  pueros  genuit  totidemque  puellas  ; 
Hunc  merito  poterit  dicere  Roraaj^afrey;^." 

yil.   ALEXANDER  VI.  (a.D.  1492-1503). 

1.  Alexander  before  his  Election  to  the  Papal  Chair. 

Alexander  YI.  (Rocleric  Borgia)  enjoys  a  pre-eminence  of  infamy 
in  the  long  list  of  unworthy  and  abandoned  Popes.  He  was  a 
monster  of  avarice,  cruelty,  and  lust.  A  Spaniard  by  birth,  the 
son  of  Lenzolio,  a  wealthy  nobleman  of  Yalencia,  by  Joanna 
Borgia,  sister  of  Calixtns  III.,  he  had  been  in  turn  a  successful 
lawyer  and  a  gay  soldier  before  he  became  an  Ecclesiastic.  From 
his  earliest  years  he  exhibited  remarkable  talents  in  connection 
with  the  most  depraved  propensities  and  habi1?s.  Calixtus  on  his 
accession  to  the  Papal  chair  summoned  him  to  Rome  ;  but  Roderic 
long  hesitated  to  obey  the  summons  on  account  of  his  secret 
connection  with  a  lady  (Yenozza)  to  whom  he  was  not  married, 
but  by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and  one  daughter.  Concealing 
his  connection  with  Yenozza,  whom  he  removed  lirSt  to  Yenice 
and  subsequently  to  Rome,  he  entered  upon  his  duties  with  great 
energj''  and  apparent  zeal,  and  was  regarded  as  the  model  of  an 
Ecclesiastic.  With  consummate  hypocrisy  he  spent  his  days  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  many  o'fRces  which  Calixtus 
had  heaped  upon  him,  preaching,  administering  the  Sacraments, 
visiting  hospitals,  and  relieving  the  poor ;  and  gave  his  nights  to 
revelry  in  the  house  of  the  so-called  Count  Ferdinand  of  Castile, 
whom  he  had  appointed  to  personate  the  husband  of  Yenozza. 
During  the  four  Pontificates  which  preceded  his  election,  he  con- 
tinued this  mode  of  life  and  accumulated  vast  treasures.  On  the 
death  of  Innocent  YIII.  he  won  so  many  of  the  Cardinals  by 
large  gifts  and  larger  promises,  which  he  afterwards  violated 
without  scruple,  that  he  secured  his  election  to  the  Papal  chair, 
and  assumed  the  name  of  Alexander  YI.  With  characteristic 
duplicity  and  unparalleled  effrontery,  he  read  to  the  Cardinals, 
immediately  after  his  election,  a  solemn  homily  upon  the  sin  of 
simony,  and  of  his  determination  to  repress  it.  This  was  at  the 
same   time  an   intimation   that  he  should   not  fulfil  the  pledges 
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made  to  them,  by  which  he  had  secured  his  election,  and  an  edi- 
fying assurance  to  tlie  people  that  they  were  about  to  enjoy  a 
rigorously  pure  administration. 

2.  Alexander's  Advancement  of  his  Children. 

It  "was  for  a  brief  period  only  that  Alexander  was  able  to  keep 
up  appearances  of  moderation,  and  to  delude  the  people.  He 
soon  seemed  to  be  seized  with  a  delirious  enjoyment  of  the  vast 
power  which  he  possessed,  and  to  revel  in  the  indulgence  of  lusts 
and  crimes,  which  he  no  longer  affected  to  conceal,  and  which  can 
find  no  parallel  except  in  the  wild  excesses  of  the  most  abandoned 
of  the  Ctesars.  His  devotion  to  his  children  was  marked  by  the 
same  exaggeration  as  characterized  all  his  passions.  To  effect 
their  advancement  he  was  ready  to  employ  every  agency  of  bribery, 
intimidation,  treachery,  and  murder  which  his  marvellously  subtle 
intellect  could  devise.  He  induced  Ferdinand,  King  of  Arragon 
and  Castile,  to  create  his  eldest  son,  Francis,  Duke  of  Gandia. 
His  second  son,  Caesar  Borgia,  and  his  nephew,  John  Borgia,  were 
made  Cardinals.  His  two  remaining  sons  and  his  daughter  Lu- 
cretia,  were  also  advanced,  step  by  step,  to  dignities  and  honors, 
by  means  often  so  atrocioush^  and  openly  infamous,  as  to  have 
shocked  even  that  not  fastidious  age. 

3.  Alexander  VI.  and  Charles  VIII.  of  France. 

Charles  YIII.  of  France  claimed  the  kingdom  of  Naples  as  heir 
to  the  house  of  Anjou.  As  he  was  young  and  ambitious,  he 
readily  listened  to  the  malcontent  refugees  from  Naples,  who  as- 
sured him  that  his  party  was  powerful  in  that  kingdom,  and  that 
its  conquest  would  be  easy.  Lewis  Sforza,  who  had  possessed 
himself  unjustly  of  the  Dukedom  of  Milan,  to  the  prejudice  of 
his  nephew,  the  heir,  John  Galeazzo,  whose  guardian  he  had  been, 
also  stimulated  Charles  to  undertake  the  enterprise.  He  hoped, 
by  this  means,  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  King  of  Naples, 
whose  granddaughter  John  Galeazzo  had  married,  to  enforce  the 
claims  of  the  rightful  heir.  Charles  accordingly  made  vast  pre- 
parations for  this  enterprise,  by  sea  and  land.  Alphonso  the  King, 
who  succeeded  Ferdinand,  just  as  this  invasion  was  organized, 
hastened  to  enter  into  treaty  with  the  Pope.  By  its  conditions 
Alphonso  agreed  to   furnish  money  to   the  Pope,  to  create  his 
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youngest  son,  Guiffre,  Prince  of  Squillace,  and  to  give  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  to  bestow  ten  tliousand  ducats  a  year  on 
the  Cardinal  Caesar  Borgia,  and  to  reserve  for  him  the  best  bene- 
fices of  the  kingdom  as  they  should  become  vacant.  Alexander, 
on  his  part,  was  to  assist  Alphonso  with  all  his  spiritual  and 
temporal  power.  The  treaty  was  confirmed  by  the  marriage  of 
Guiffre  to  the  daughter  of  Alphonso,  with  extraordinary  splendor 
and  manifestations  of  rejoicing. 

Alexander,  in  dread  of  the  invason  of  Charles,  applied  in  vain 
for  aid  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  to  the  Yenetians.  After 
this  failure,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Sultan  Bajazet,  informing 
him  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  Charles,  after  the  subjugation  of 
Naples,  to  turn  his  arms  against  Constantinople,  and  proposing 
an  alliance  by  which  he  might  be  effectually  resisted.  The  Sultan 
at  once  acceded  to  the  proposal,  and  confirmed  a  treaty  with  the 
Pope,  in  which  he  agreed  to  aid  him  with  men  and  money.  But 
the  march  of  Charles  upon  Rome  changed  at  once  the  relation  of 
the  Pope  to  the  King  of  Naples.  In  contempt  of  the  prohibition 
of  Alexander,  Charles  entered  the  city  of  Rome,  enforced  a  treaty 
upon  the  Pope,  and  took  the  Cardinal  Caesar  Borgia  in  his  train, 
as  a  pledge  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  provisions.  But  the  Cardinal 
escaped  and  returned  to  Rome  ;  and  Charles  pursued  his  trium- 
phant march  to  Naples.  Alphonso — aware  of  his  great  unpopu- 
larity— in  order  to  secure  a  more  effectual  resistance  to  Charles, 
abdicated  the  crown  in  favor  of  his  son  Ferdinand.  But  no  ef- 
fectual resistance  could  be  made.  The  city  of  Naples  was  captured, 
the  kingdom  submitted,  and  Ferdinand  fled.  But  in  the  course 
of  three  months,  the  fickle  people,  weary  of  their  new  masters, 
rallied  to  the  support  of  Ferdinand,  who,  with  the  aid  of  his 
uncle  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  drove  the  French  precipitately  from 
the  kingdom.  It  is  seldom  that  a  kingdom  has  been  so  easily 
won  and  so  quickly  lost. 

4.  Proceedings  of  Alexander  and  Caesar  Borgia  from  149t  to 

1503. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinal,  his  son,  from 
this  period,  have  scarcely  a  parallel  in  human  history  for  treacherj- 
and  atrocity.  The  Pope  created  the  Duke  of  Gandia  Captain 
General  of  the  Church.     But  this  favor  shown  to  his  elder  brother 
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so  exasperated  the  Cardinal,  that  he  caused  the  Duke  to  be  assassi- 
nated in  the  night,  and  cast  into  the  Tiber.  In  the  following 
year  (1498),  he  granted  to  Frederic — the  uncle  of  Ferdinand,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  nephew — investi- 
ture into  the  Kingdom  of  Naples ;  but  he  quarrelled  with  him  soon 
after,  because  he  refused  to  bestow  his  daughter  in  marriage  upon 
C?esar  Borgia,  who  had  resolved  to  renounce  the  ecclesiastical 
profession,  and  who  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  ultimate  sub- 
jugation of  all  Ital3^  The  Pope  accordingly  concluded  an  alliance 
with  Louis  XII.,  who  had  succeeded  Charles  YIII.  (1498),  by 
which  he  promised  to  aid  him  in  a  war  with  Milan,  and  to  divorce 
him  from  his  wife  Jane,  daughter  of  Louis  IX.,  in  order  that  he 
might  marry  Anne  of  Brittan}",  and  annex  that  powerful  princi- 
palit}^  to  France.  Louis,  on  his  part,  was  to  confer  estates  and 
high  dignities  in  France  upon  the  Cardinal ;  to  secure  for  him,  in 
marriage,  Carlotta,  sister  of  Queen  Jane  of  Navarre ;  and  to  aid 
him  in  obtaining  complete  possession  of  the  Romagna. 

Caesar  Borgia,  on  the  renunciation  of  the  ecclesiastical  profes- 
sion, commenced  that  career  of  spoliation,  treachery,  and  blood 
which  has  made  his  name  pre-eminently  infamous.  Alexander 
aided  him  with  all  the  power  of  the  Papacy.  Caesar  was  created, 
by  the  King  of  France,  Duke  of  Yalence — and  is  henceforth  known 
in  history  as  the  Duke  Valentine — and  was  married  to  Carlotta  of 
Navarre.  Louis  of  France,  and  Alexander  and  Caesar  proceeded 
to  carr}^  out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  The  Duchy  of  Milan 
was  invaded  and  reduced  bj-  the  French.  The  Duke  proceeded  to 
take  possession  of  Imola,  of  Pesaro,  of  Rimini,  and  of  Ffenza,  and 
was  proclaimed  b}'  the  Pope  Duke  of  Romagna.  These  successes, 
gained  often  by  the  most  shameless  treachery  and  cruelty,  appeared 
to  open  a  wider  field  to  the  ambition  of  the  Duke.  He  attempted 
the  conquest  of  Florence,  and  would  probably  have  effected  it, 
had  he  not  been  peremptorily  forbidden  by  the  King  of  France. 
He  then  turned  his  arms  and  his  wiles  against  the  Duchies  of  Pi- 
ombino  and  of  TJrbino,  and  the  city  of  Camerino.  A  confederacy 
of  many  of  the  princes  of  Italy  against  the  Duke,  forced  him  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  b}'^  which  he  pledged  himself  to  abstain  from 
further  conquests.  But  he  enticed  the  leaders  of  this  movement 
within  his  toils,  and  caused  four  of  them  to  be  murdered.  The 
Confederacy  was  thus  broken  up,  and  the  power  of  the  Duke  over 
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the  central  portion  of  Italy  was  extended  and  confirmed ;  and  he 
was  kept  back  from  attempting  the  conqnest  of  Siena  and  of  Pisa 
only  by  the  decided  prohibition  of  the  King  of  France. 

The  authority  of  the  calm  and  judicious  Ranke  confirms  the  testimony  of  all  earlier 
history  as  to  the  exceeding  depravity  and  treachery  of  Alexander  and  Caesar  Borgia. 
The  following  passage  is  A'aluable  both  as  an  historical  judgment,  and  as  an  explana- 
tion of  their  atrocious  policy: — 

Alexander  had  all  his  days  known  no  other  principle  of  conduct  than  to  enjoy  the 
world,  to  live  in  luxury,  and  to  satisfy  his  lust  and  ambition.  It  seemed  to  him 
arriving  at  the  summit  of  bliss,  when  he  was  at  last  invested  with  the  highest  spiritual 
dignity.  Old  as  he  was,  this  feeling  seemed  daily  to  impart  to  him  fresh  youth.  No 
irksome  thought  was  allowed  for  one  night  to  trouble  his  repose.  His  only  thought 
was  how  to  compass  his  own  advantages,  and  heap  pomp  and  honors  on  his  sons  ; 
never  did  he  seriously  devote  himself  to  any  other  purpose. 

This  was  the  sole  principle  at  the  bottom  of  all  his  political  alliances,  which  had  so 
great  an  influence  on  the  affairs  of  the  world  ;  how  a  Pope  was  disposed  to  marry  his 
children,  endow  and  enrich  them,  was  a  weighty  consideration  in  determining  all  the 
political  relations  of  Europe. 

Cassar  Borgia,  Alexander's  son,  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  Riario.  He  began  at  the 
selfsame  point,  and  his  very  first  movement  was  to  drive  Riario's  widow  from  Imola 
and  Forli.  He  held  on  his  course  with  daring  contempt  of  consequences,  and  what 
the  other  had  but  attempted  or  begun,  he  carried  out  to  the  end.  Let  us  observe  the 
mode  of  proceeding  he  adoptod  :  it  may  be  described  in  a  few  words.  The  ecclesias- 
tical state  had  hitherto  been  kept  divided  by  the  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibel- 
lines,  the  Orsini  and  the  Colonnas.  Like  the  other  Papal  families,  and  as  Sixtus  IV., 
for  example,  had  done,  Alexander  and  his  son  allied  themselves  at  first  with  one  of 
the  two — the  Orsini  or  the  Guelph  party.  With  the  help  of  this  alliance,  they  speedily 
succeeded  in  mastering  all  their  enemies.  They  drove  the  Sforzas  from  Pesaro,  the 
Malatestas  from  Rimini,  and  the  Manfredi  from  Faenza ;  they  seized  those  power- 
ful and  strongly  fortified  towns,  and  presently  founded  them  into  a  powerful  lordship. 
No  sooner  had  they  advanced  so  far,  no  sooner  had  they  rid  themselves  of  their  ene- 
mies, than  they  turned  against  their  friends.  In  this  respect,  there  was  a  marked 
difl"erence  between  the  Borgias  and  their  predecessors  ;  the  latter  of  whom  had  always 
been  trammelled  by  the  party  to  which  they  had  attached  themselves.  Caesar  Borgia, 
without  hesitation  or  compunction,  assailed  his  own  confederates.  The  Duke  of 
Urbino,  who  had  hitherto  aided  in  his  aggrandizement,  found  himself  suddenly,  and 
without  the  least  warning,  entangled  in  his  toils,  and  with  difficulty  escaped,  a  hunted 
fugitive  in  his  own  domains.  Upon  this,  Vitelli,  Baglioni,  and  the  heads  of  the 
Orsini  determined  to  show  him  at  least  that  they  were  capable  of  resisting  him.  He, 
on  his  part,  said:  "It  is  right  and  fit  to  betray  those  who  are  the  masters  of  nil 
treachery."  He  decoyed  them  with  deliberate,  profoundly  calculated  cruelty  into 
the  trap  he  had  laid  for  them,  and  mercilessly  despatched  them.  After  he  had  tamed 
both  parties  after  this  fashion,  he  stepped  into  their  places,  gathered  their  adherents, 
the  inferior  nobility,  around  him,  and  took  them  into  his  pay  ;  he  kept  the  territories 
he  had  seized  in  subjection  by  force  of  severity  and  terror, 
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5.  Death  of  Alexander. 

The  circumstances  which  were  connected  with  the  Pope's  death 
are  in  harmony  with  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life.  He  is  universally 
represented  by  historians — among  them  Guicciardini — as  having 
died  by  poison,  which  he  had  prepared  for  others.  The  details 
of  the  event  are  given  with  considerable  variety ;  but  all  the  nar- 
ratives agree  in  the  facts  that  he  went  to  sup  in  a  vineyard  with 
a  wealthy  Cardinal,  Hadrian  of  Corneto,  and  directed  his  cook  to 
prepare  poison  for  the  Cardinal,  which  should  be  put  in  his  wine, 
or  in  a  confection  to  be  presented  to  him ;  and  that  by  mistake, 
or  by  the  collusion  of  the  cook  with  the  Cardinal  Hadrian,  the 
poison  was  given  to  the  Pope  and  to  the  Duke  Valentine.  The 
Duke  suffered  from  the  poison,  but  survived.  The  Pope  was 
seized  with  racking  pains  and  convulsions,  and  died  the  next  day. 
As  he  lay  in  state  in  St.  Peter's,  his  body  presented  a  bloated 
and  blackened  mass  of  corruption,  which  added  to  the  horror 
with  which  he  had  come  to  be  regarded  by  the  Romans,  and  to 
the  jo}^  with  which  his  death  was  welcomed. 

By  some  authors  the  plot  has  been  represented  as  that  of  Caesar  alone,  by  others  as 
that  of  Caesar  and  the  Pope.  {Bower,  vol.  iii.  p.  276.)  Tomaso  Toraasi  writes,  that 
the  Pope  intended  to  have  poisoned  all  the  rich  Cardinals,  as  well  as  the  Cardinal 
Corneto,  in  order  to  seize  their  wealth  for  the  contemplated  war  of  Caesar  against  the 
Tuscans.  This  account  is  followed  in  the  life  of  Alexander,  by  Alexander  Gordon 
(p.  218).  Ranke  adheres  to  the  more  usual  representation  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Pope  was  to  destroy  Cardinal  Hadrian,  in  order  to  seize  his  vast  possessions  for  his 
son.  He  confirms  this  statement  by  a  detailed  account,  given  by  the  then  resident 
Minister  of  Venice  at  Rome,  to  the  Venetian  Senate,  who  makes  the  poison  to  have 
been  put  into  a  confection  by  the  cook  of  the  Pope,  who  was  bribed  by  the  gift  of  ten 
thousand  gold  ducats,  to  present  it  to  Alexander  and  his  son. 

The  incestuous  intercourse  of  Lucretia  Borgiawith  her  father  and  her  two  brothers 
was  affirmed  by  Guicciardini,  in  the  first  draught  of  his  history  (to  be  seen  in  the  ori- 
ginal manuscript  at  Florence)  ;  but  the  account  was  omitted  in  the  published  history. 
{Gordoji,  p.  180.)  The  same  statement  is  repeatedly  made  by  contemporary  writers, 
and  by  those  of  the  age  immediately  succeeding.  Roscoe,  in  his  Life  of  Leo  X.,  has 
succeeded  in  throwing  some  doubt  upon  the  truth  of  this  dreadful  imputation.  His 
argument,  however,  rests  upon  the  very  questionable  ground  that  Lucretia  is  praised 
by  many  of  her  contemporaries  as  a  model  of  female  excellence.  It  would  not  be 
difficult,  by  such  a  process,  to  prove  that  Alexander  himself  and  Ca3sar  were  very 
exemplary  persons.  It  is  certain  that  Lucretia  was  present  with  her  father  and 
brother  at  scenes  of  obscenity  and  debauchery  in  the  Vatican  {Gordo7i,  p.  181),  which 
it  is  impossible  to  describe  ;  and  to  witness  which  would  form  a  presumption  that 
there  was  no  conceivable  enormity  of  lust  of  which  she  might  not  be  guilty. 
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YIII.  JULIUS  II.  (a.d.  1503-1513). 

The  choice  of  the  Cardinals,  on  the  death  of  Alexander,  fell 
quickly  and  with  great  unanimity  upon  Julian  della  Rovere,  Car- 
dinal presbyter  of  St.  Peter  ad  vincula.  He  was  far  more  of  a 
warrior  than  of  an  ecclesiastic,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Julius 
as  an  expression  of  his  admiration  of  the  first  Caesar,  and  an  inti- 
mation of  his  purpose  to  enter  upon  a  career  of  conquest.  He 
portioned  his  family  upon  tlie  Duchy  of  Urbino,  and,  thus  untram- 
melled by  importunities  to  increase  their  power,  devoted  himself 
with  indomitable  energy  and  persistency  to  the  task  of  re-estab- 
lishing and  extending  the  domains  of  the  Church. 

Julius  began  his  career  of  conquest  by  wresting  Perugia  and 
Bologna  from  their  Lords  (1506).  He  joined  the  league  of  Cam- 
bray,  concluded  between  the  King  of  France  and  the  Emperor, 
with  a  view  to  recover  from  Venice  the  conquests  which  she  had 
made  of  Papal  territory,  after  the  newly-created  State  of  Caesar 
Borgia  had  dropped  to  pieces  on  the  death  of  Alexander.  But 
the  progress  of  France  in  Italy  excited  the  jealousy  and  alarm  of 
Julius,  and,  peace  being  effected  between  him  and  Venice,  they 
turned  their  arms  against  the  French,  and  the  oily  of  the  French, 
Alphonso,  Duke  of  Ferrara.  On  the  3d  of  July,  1510,  he  declared 
that  the  King  of  France  had  forfeited  his  claim  on  Naples,  and 
invested  Ferdinand,  the  Catholic,  with  the  sole  dominion  of  that 
Kingdom.  In  the  same  year,  he  issued  a  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation against  the  Duke  of  Ferrara. 

These  proceedings  of  Julius  led  to  the  call  of  a  General  Council 
at  Pisa,  b}^  five  Cardinals  who  had  abandoned  him,  and  who  were 
supported  by  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  France,  and  by  a  large 
number  of  Ecclesiastics  both  of  France  and  Germany.  But  Julius 
II.  placed  the  cit}^  of  Pisa  under  interdict ;  and  its  proceedings 
against  the  Pope  do  not  appear  to  have  exerted  much  influence 
upon  public  opinion  throughout  Europe.  The  Pope  summoned 
another  Council — the  Lateran,  for  April,  1512 — and  concluded  a 
close  alliance  with  Spain  and  Venice  against  France.  When  the 
French  were  driven  from  Italy,  and  the  Emperor  sided  with  the 
Pope,  the  Council  vanished  from  Pisa.  The  Lateran  Council,  on 
the  other  hand,  acquired  increased  confidence  and  influence,  and 
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launched  its  thunder  of  excommunication  against  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  and  tlie  whole  Kingdom  of  France. 

The  entire  Pontificate  of  Julius  was  one  of  violence  and  war.  His 
temper  was  hot  and  hasty,  his  ambition  boundless,  his  character 
thoroughly  worldly,  and  his  habits  licentious  and  intemperate. 
He  entirely  neglected  ecclesiastical  affairs,  except  so  far  as  they 
aided  him  in  carrying  out  his  worldly  policy. 


IX.   LEO  X. 

The  first  years  of  Leo  X.  appeared  to  have  placed  the  Papacy 
in  a  position  of  absolute  security.  When  the  young  King  Francis 
I.  entered  Italy  in  triumph  in  1515,  Leo  concluded  a  treaty  with 
him,  by  which  he  was  induced  to  annul  the  Pragmatic  Sanction. 
The  Lateran  Council,  still  continuing  its  sessions,  was  compelled 
to  pronounce  in  form  the  death-warrant  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion, and  to  proclaim  the  unlimited  supremacy  of  the  Pope. 
"  Great  as  was  the  indignation  in  France  against  this  measure, 
all  resistance  was  found  to  be  vain  against  the  alliance  of  the 
highest  spiritual  with  the  highest  temporal  power.  Now  at  last 
the  Papacy  seemed  once  more  to  have  entirely  quelled  the  hostile 
spirit  which  had  grown  up  at  Constance  and  Basle,  and  found  its 
stronghold  in  France ;  and  now,  at  this  very  time,  it  was  approach- 
ing its  most  grievous  downfall."     (Gieseler,  vol.  iv.  pp.  411-416.) 
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CHAPTER   Xr. 

Condition  of  the  Clergy  and  the  Monks. 


The  struggle  of  Princes  and  States  with  the  Papacy,  which 
had  resulted  in  a  rejection  of  some  of  its  most  exorbitant  claims, 
had  also,  in  France  and  German}^,  reduced  the  ecclesiastical  power 
in  its  relation  to  the  State  within  narrower  bounds.  This  is  the 
only  marked  change  in  the  condition  of  the  Church  at  this  time 
from  that  of  the  former  period  (1305-1409).  Notwithstanding 
the  immense  efforts  of  Princes,  and  of  the  more  enlightened  and 
pious  Ecclesiastics,  to  bring  about  a  Reformation  of  doctrine  and 
discipline  and  life,  the  same  corruption,  licentiousness,  igno- 
rance, and  superstition,  constantly  increasing,  still  prevailed 
among  the  clergy  and  the  monks,  and  continued  to  exert  a  de- 
moralizing influence  upon  the  people.  It  will  not  be  necessary, 
therefore,  to  enter  largely  upon  this  latter  topic,  as  it  would  be  in 
great  part  but  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  already  described  in 
the  previous  division  of  this  period. 

I.   RELATION   OP   ECCLESIASTICS   TO   THE    STATE. 

Princes  began  at  this  time,  especially  after  the  Councils  of 
Constance  and  of  Basle,  to  deny  and  resist  the  claims  of  Ecclesias- 
tics to  the  right  of  jurisdiction  over  the  secular  atfairs  of  laymen. 
"  Not  only  was  it  stoutly  maintained  that  laymen  should  not  come 
under  their  jurisdiction,  but  it  often  happened  that  the  secular 
interests  of  Ecclesiastics  were  drawn  before  the  secular  tribunals, 
that  criminal  jurisdiction  over  clergy  was  exercised  by  the  same, 
and  that  the  interference  of  foreign  Ecclesiastical  tribunals  was 
forbidden.  Still  more  generally,  the  governing  powers  vindicated 
their  claims  to  examine  the  decrees  of  Ecclesiastical  authorities 
before  their  publication.  And  the  dangerous  growth  of  Church 
property  in  land  induced  many  Princes  to  follow  the  previous  ex- 
amples of  several  free  cities,  and  either  to  forbid  altogether  the 
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augmentation  of  Church  possessions,  or  else  to  require  the  legal 
sanction  of  the  Sovereign  for  each  acquisition."  {Gieseler^  vol. 
V.  pp.  1-4.) 

«  II.    POWER   OF   THE   BISHOPS   AND    THE    PRIESTS. 

"  The  reforming  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basle  certainly  in- 
tended to  restore  the  original  power  of  Bishops.  However,  their 
decrees  only  came  into  full  operation  in  France  as  long  as  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  existed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  theory 
which  grew  up  in  the  struggle  with  the  mendicant  Friars  was 
stoutly  upheld  in  France,  that  the  parochial  Clergy  derived  their 
spiritual  authority  not  from  Bishops,  but  like  the  Bishops  them- 
selves, through  the  institution  of  Christ.  Out  of  France,  this 
theory  was  not  sanctioned  even  by  all  the  liberal  Canonists;  and 
it  was  altogether  rejected  by  the  Ultramontanes.  Moreover, 
the  parochial  Clergy  were  not  unfrequently  subjected  to  severe 
oppression  by  their  ecclesiastical  superiors."  (Gieseler,  vol.  v 
pp.  4-1.) 

III.   MORAL   CONDITION    OP   THE  CLERGY. 

The  moral  condition  of  the  Clergy  remained  unchanged.  Gieseler 
remarks  that  no  century  can  produce  so  many  decrees  of  Synods 
and  Bishops  against  the  Concubinarii ;  and  yet  that  in  no  century 
are  the  complaints  against  licentiousness,  and  of  the  inefficacy  of 
all  attempts  to  restrain  it,  so  frequent.  He  also  gives  a  long  list 
of  contemporary  writers,  who  reiterate  the  same  bitter  complaints 
of  the  almost  universal  licentiousness  of  the  Clergy.  As  an  in- 
evitable consequence,  the  sins  of  licentiousness  came  to  be  lightly 
regarded  by  all  classes.  Many  theologians  treated  the  sin  of 
unchastity  as  comparatively  venial ;  and  satirists  and  novelists, 
following  in  the  path  of  Boccacio,  in  the  previous  century,  made 
it  the  subject  of  witty  and  amusing  tales  and  irony  and  jest,  -^neas 
Sylvius,  in  his  earlier  days,  vindicated  it  in  a  tone  of  shameless 
levity,  and  even  the  reforming  Gerson  could  speak  of  it  as  an  in- 
evitable sin,  which  could  be  in  a  measure  compensated  by  an 
increase  of  devotion,  and  of  good  works. 

If  one  of  the  purest  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  that  age  could  treat  the  subject  as  Gerson 
does  in  the  passages  from  his  sermons  quoted  below,  we  can  judge  what  must  have 
been  the  general  sentiment  of  the  great  mass  of  the  ignorant  and  sensual  clergy. 
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•' Violatne  persona  votum  suum,  quando  non  servat  castitam  suarn,  vel  etiam  pres- 
bjrter,  aut  religiosa  persona?  Respondeo,  quod  regulariter,  votum  castitatis  sit,  quod 
numquam  vovens  contrahere  velit  matrimonium,  etpro  hocquisconsequenterobligatus 
est  ad  castitatem.  Ideo  non  violat  votum  suum  is,  qui  non  contrahit  matrimonium 
quamvis peccet  gravissime.''^  Among  the  safeguards  against  sins  of  sensuality  is  this  : 
"  Tertium  remedium  est  efficere,  ut  pancissima  faciant  peccata,  et  interd^im  nmdta 
hona  facere.  Notate,  quod  sit  in  secreto,  et  extra  festa,  et  loca  sancta,  cum  personis 
sine  vinculo.'''' 

lY.   THE  MONKS  AND  THE  MENDICANT  ORDERS. 

The  Council  of  Constance  endeavored  to  reform  the  German 
Benedictines,  by  summoning  a  General  Chapter  of  the  order  in 
1411.  The  Council  of  Basle  effected  a  reform  of  the  regular 
canons  in  Germany,  by  a  General  Chapter  of  the  order,  at  Winds- 
heim — a  reform  which  exercised  a  considerable  influence  within  a 
restricted  sphere  in  Germany,  for  several  years.  But  the  refor- 
mation of  this  order  was  resisted  in  many  monasteries,  even  with 
violence;  and  complaints  of  the  general  corruption  of  monasticism 
are  as  frequent  and  emphatic  as  in  the  previous  century. 

The  mendicant  orders  continued  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of 
the  parochial  clergy,  and  they  were  still  resisted  by  the  University 
of  Paris.  As  in  the  previous  period,  they  were  the  most  faithful 
champions  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope. 

Y.   BROTHERS  OF  THE  COMMON  LIFE. 

The  case  of  the  Fratres  Yitse  Communis,  was  brought  before 
the  Council  of  Constance.  Their  method  of  life  had  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  Dominican,  Matthew  Grabo,  of  Groningen,  to  be 
heretical  and  unlawful.  But  the  Council  sanctioned  their  order; 
and  it  subsequently  spread  extensively  through  northern  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands.  These  brethren  were  distinguished  both  by 
religious  mysticism  and  by  practical  religious  zeal.  It  was  a  spe- 
cial object  of  the  association  to  forward  the  religious  education 
of  the  people  and  to  train  pious  clergy  and  monks. 

YI.   ORDO  MINIMORUM  FRATRUM. 

"  The  most  remarkable  of  the  orders  founded  at  this  time  is 
that  of  the  Minims.  The  founder,  Francis  of  Paula,  a  small  town 
in  Calabria,  after  a  short  residence  in  an  unreformed  Franciscan 
monastery,  first  lived  a  life  of  unusual  rigor  as  a  hermit,  in  the 
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neighborhood  of  his  paternal  town,  and  afterwards,  in  1457, 
gathered  about  him  a  society  of  kindred  spirits.  With  the  fame 
of  miraculous  powers,  his  order  also,  which  had  been  confirmed 
by  Sixtus  lY.  in  1474,  spread  first  in  Italy,  and  then  in  France, 
and  thence  into  Spain.  The  order  received  a  strict  rule  from  its 
founder  ;  and  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Fratres  Minores 
and  even  to  outdo  them,  he  gave  them  the  name  of  '  Ordo  Mini- 
morum  Fratrum  Eremitarum  Fratris  Fransisci  de  Paula.'  The 
founder  was  canonized  in  1513,  soon  after  his  death,  and  his  dis- 
ciples began  to  attribute  to  him  points  of  resemblance  to  Christ, 
in  imitation  of  the  Franciscans."  {Gieseler,  vol.  v.  p.  52.) 
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Doctrine,  Worship,  and  Discipline. 


I.   DOCTRINE. 

1.  Power  of  the  Pope. 

It  was  through  the  agency  of  the  Councils  of  Constance  and 
Basle,  that  the  theory  of  the  universal  and  unlimited  monarchy 
of  the  Pope  was  emphatically  and  widely  denied.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Council  of  Florence  and  the  fifth  Lateran  vindicated 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  This  great 
question  passed  out  of  Councils  into  the  discussions  of  theologians. 
The  principles  of  the  Galilean  school,  widely  adopted  also. in  Ger- 
man}'', were,  that  the  secular  power  was  independent  of  the  eccle- 
siastical; that  the  supreme  authority  in  the  Church  is  that  of 
General  Councils ;  that  infallibility  does  not  reside  in  the  Pope, 
but  either  in  Councils  ak)ne,  or  in  the  Pope  and  Council ;  that 
the  Pope  is  head  of  the  Church  in  order  to  execute,  and  not  to 
dictate  its  laws ;  that  appeals  might  be  made  from  the  Pope  to  a 
General  Council ;  and  that  Episcopal  power  is  derived,  not  from 
the  Pope,  but  immediately  from  Christ. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  champions  of  the  Pope,  especially  in 
Italy,  elevated  his  power  to  the  utmost.  He  was  supreme  above 
all  princes,  and  the  source  of  all  ecclesiastical  authority ;  General 
Councils  derived  their  authority  from  him  alone ;  he  was  the  in- 
fallible lawgiver  in  points  of  faith  ;  his  decisions  were  to  be  obeyed, 
and  his  decrees  received,  as  those  of  God.  A  great  embarrassment 
on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of  high  Papal  claims  existed  in  the 
fact  that  they  were  obliged  to  regard  the  Council  of  Constance  as 
(Ecumenical,  in  order  to  prove  the  validity  of  the  succession  of 
the  Popes,  while  they  rejected  its  fundamental  principles,  which 
were  the  groundwork  of  the  Gallican  system,  and  passed  over  in 
silence  many  of  its  decrees. 
10 
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It  is  a  dilemma  and  an  anomaly  from  which  the  Popes  never  can  extricate  them- 
selves,  that  they  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  their  own  authority  rests  upon  a 
basis — the  authority  of  a  General  Council — the  validity  of  which  they  deny.  And 
notwithstanding  the  decrees  of  the  Councils  of  Ferrara  and  Florence,  the  decrees  of 
the  Council  of  Basle  were  confirmed  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.  The  comments  of  "  Janus" 
on  this  fact  are  very  striking. 

"  At  last,  at  the  very  moment  of  its  dissolution,  the  much  abused  Synod  of  Basle 
had  obtained  a  conspicuous  satisfaction  ;  Councils  were  held  in  such  high  esteem  in 
Rome,  even  after  the  death  of  Eugenius,  that  the  new  Pope  Nicholas  V.  by  the  advice 
Qf  the  Cardinals,  issued  a  bull,  declaring  all  documents,  processes,  decrees,  and  cen- 
sures of  his  predecessor  against  the  Council  void  and  of  no  effect,  even  though  issued 
with  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  Ferrara  or  Florence  or  any  other.  They  were  to 
be  regarded  as  having  never  existed,  and  were  expunged  from  the  writings  of  Eugenius, 
as  completely  as  the  bulls  of  Boniface  VIII.  against  France  and  the  French  King,  had 
been  expunged  on  a  former  occasion  by  Clement  V.  And  thus  the  principles  of  the 
two  reforming  Councils,  on  the  superiority  of  General  Councils  to  Popes,  completely 
triumphed  after  all ;  the  attempts  of  Eugenius,  acting  under  the  inspiration  of  Tor- 
quemada,  to  bring  the  Synod  of  Constance  into  bad  odor,  were  entirely  foiled,  and 
the  curia  itself  bowed  to  the  claims  of  a  General  Council.  As  regards  the  reforming 
decrees  of  the  Fathers  of  Basle,  so  far  as  they  prejudiced  the  power  and  finances  of 
the  curia,  they  were  surrendered  to  destruction,  but  the  dogmatic  decisions  of  the 
Pope's  inferiority  to  a  Council  on  which  they  were  based  remained  untouched." 
("J'a«z<5,"pp.  338-39.) 

2,  Scholasticism. 

"  In  the  course  of  this  period,  Scholasticism  sunk  in  general 
estimation  to  the  same  degree  that  the  newly  awakened  knowledge 
of  antiquity  increased.  The  struggle  lietween  the  two  was  the 
more  unequal  as  all  men  of  distinguished  ability  applied  them- 
selves to  the  latter.  The  gloomy  halls  of  Scholasticism  became 
more  and  more  the  resort  of  narrow-mindedness,  ignorance,  and 
defective  education.  It  made  itself  as  ridiculous  for  its  obscurity 
as  it  was  contemptible  for  the  empty  and  often  irreverent  trifling 
with  imaginary  problems ;  and  is  represented  in  the  Epistolse 
ObsGurorum  Virorum,  though  perhaps  with  a  degree  of  satirical 
exaggeration,  still  with  truth  in  the  main  features.  Thus,  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  Scholasticism  was  already  destitute  of 
real  life  ;  hereafter,  it  was  only  preserved  in  several  countries,  and 
chiefly  in  religious  houses,  as  a  mummy,  and  as  such  can  no  longer 
be  the  subject  of  history."     (Gieseler,  vol.  v.  pp.  56-58.) 

Erasmus,  in  his  CoUoquia,  overwhelms  the  adherents  of  scholastic  forms  and  pro- 
cesses, out  of  which  all  life  and  all  pretensions  to  develop  and  extend  knowledge 
had  been  long  removed,  with  the  most  merciless  ridicule.  In  a  letter  also  to  a  friend, 
written  from  Paris  in  1499,  he  lashes :   "  Nostras  tempestatis  theologastros,  quorum 
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cerebrelHs  nihil  putidius,  lingua  nihil  barbarius,  ingenio  nihil  stupidius,  doctrina 
nihil  spinosius,  moribus  nihil  asperius,  vita  nihil  fucatius,  oratione  nihil  virulentius, 
pectore  nihil  nigrius." 

3.  The  Glorification  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  doctrine  and  the  popular  conception  concerning  the  power 
and  glory  and  agency  in  the  salvation  of  man  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
was  carried  to  its  utmost  height  during  this  period.  She  was  in- 
voked as  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  our  advocate,  our  mediatrix,  and 
in  some  degree,  as  the  moving  cause  of  our  redemption,  the  all- 
powerful  and  the  single  intercessor.  High  and  low,  the  scholar 
and  peasant,  generally  esteemed  an  Ave  Maria  as  equivalent  to  a 
Pater  Nosier.  The  Immaculate  Conception,  which  had  been  de- 
creed at  Basle,  was  vindicated  in  the  universities,  and  gained 
constantly  increasing  popular  acceptance.  The  fable  concerning 
the  transfer  of  the  house  of  the  Virgin  through  the  air  by  angels 
to  Dalmatia  and  Ricanati,  and  finally  to  Loretto,  and  the  shrine 
which  was  erected  at  Loretto,  which  drew  multitudes  of  pilgrims 
to  the  place,  increased  the  veneration  and  confidence  with  which 
she  was  regarded. 

"  The  history  of  the  Casa  Santa  is  briefly  this :  That  the  house  of  Mary  was  pre- 
served from  the  ravages  of  time  by  miracle,  and  that  the  Empress  Helena  saw  it  and 
built  a  church  about  it,  in  the  fourth  century.  St.  Louis  of  France  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  it  in  1252.  But  in  1291,  in  order  to  escape  the  ravages  of  Saracens,  the  house  was 
carried  away  by  angels,  first  to  Tessato,  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia;  then,  in  1294,  it 
was  .borne  across  the  Adriatic  to  the  estate  of  a  lady  called  Lauretta.  Eight  months 
later,  it  moved  a  mile  inward  to  the  estate  of  two  brothers.  As  the  brothers  impi'- 
ously  quarrelled  about  it,  the  angels  finally  perched  it  on  its  present  breezy  elevation. 

"  On  this  marvellous  history,  four  hundred  writers  have  dissertated,  and  none  more 
satisfactorily  than  the  American  Bishop  Kenrick.  Forty-four  Popes  have  pledged 
themselves,  more  or  less  distinctly,  to  the  truth  of  the  miracle.  '  True,  no  accredited 
historians  or  writers  nearest  to  the  supposed  event,'  says  Mr.  Hemans,  a  devout  Ro- 
manist when  he  wrote  these  words,  'have  mentioned  the  event.'  It  is  true,  also,  as 
shown  by  Dean  Stanley,  in  his  Sinai  and  Palestine,  that  'the  walls  of  the  so-called 
Virgin's  house  at  Nazareth,  inclosed  within  the  Church,  agree  neither  in  form  nor 
dimensions  with  those  at  Loretto.'  "     {Butlers  Inner  Rome,  p.  269.) 

4.  Preaching. 

These  corruptions  of  doctrine  were  all  popularized  and  increased 
by  the  preachers,  who  were  for  the  most  part,  the  wandering 
friars.  Their  sermons  were  generally  full  of  puerile  fables,  which 
were  intended  to  increase  the  devotion  and  offerings  of  the  people 
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to  certain  shrines.  The  preachers  made  a  show  of  Scholastic 
learning,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  of  acquaintance 
with  the  newly  revived  classic  authors.  But  there  was  very  little 
exposition  of  Scripture  in  their  preaching,  and  that  little  was 
not  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  heart  and  life,  but  per- 
verted to  the  support  of  prevailing  superstitions.  This  unprofitable 
style  of  preaching  led  a  more  earnest  class  to  address  themselves 
directly  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  their  hearers ;  and  to 
enforce  the  practical  duties  of  life  by  warnings  and  exhortations. 
Some  of  them  also  aimed  not  only  at  creating  a  horror  of  vice,  but 
at  making  it  ridiculous.  "  In  this  frequently  comic  style  preached 
the  Dominican  Gabriel  Barletta  in  Italy,  about  14T0,  John  Geiler 
at  Strasburg  1510,  and  the  two  Franciscans,  Oliver  Maillard  and 
Michael  Menot,  1502,  in  Paris."     {Oieseler^  vol.  v.  p.  12.) 

5.   Tlie  Sacramental  System. 

The  sacramental  system,  which  had  reached  its  full  development 
in  the  theory  that  a  sacrament  can  operate  mechanically,  or  with- 
out conditions  on  the  part  of  the  recipient,  and  was  the  source 
and  support  of  all  spiritual  life,  made  it  necessary  that  all  other 
doctrine  with  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  soul  should  be  subordi- 
nate to  this,  and  kept  it  therefore  at  that  low  point  of  Semi-Pela- 
gianism,  which,  after  that  sacramental  system  was  sanctioned  by 
the  Council  of  Trent,  became,  under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits, 
tlie  prevailing  theology  of  the  Church.  Almost  the  only  symptoms 
of  resistance  on  the  part  of  those  who  held  the  other  doctrines  of 
the  Church,  related  to  the  Communion  in  both  kinds ;  but  the 
Council  of  Constance  steadily  adhered  to  the  prevailing  usage; 
and  at  length,  when  a  partial  relaxation  in  favor  of  the  Hussites 
had  been  made  at  Basle,  the  non-necessity  of  such  communion 
(or  the  doctrine  of  concomitance)  was  quite  as  strongly  reaffirmed. 

6.   Thomas  a  Kempis. 

The  "Imitation  of  Christ,"  by  Thomas  a  Kempis,  exerted  much 
less  influence  upon  the  generation  in  which  it  was  produced,  than 
upon  those  of  succeeding  centuries.  It  was  somewhat  mystical 
and  ascetic  in  its  character ;  and  while  it  was  well  adapted  to 
awaken  the  conscience,  to  quicken  spiritual  life,  to  stimulate 
devotional  feeling,  and  thus  incidentally  to  counteract  false  doo- 
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trine,  it  did  not  direct  the  mind  to  the  distinct  consideration  of 
controversial  questions,  made  no  animadversions  upon  prevail- 
ing superstitions,  and  fostered  a  spirit  of  humble  acquiescence 
in  all  the  ceremonies  and  teachings  of  the  Church.  It  has  been  a 
subject  of  much  discussion  whether  the  authorship  of  this  cele- 
brated work  is  to  be  attributed  to  Thomas  a  Kempis  (a  pupil  of 
the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  and  a  canon  in  the  monastery 
in  Zwoll)  or  to  Chancellor  Gerson.  The  general  opinion  is  in 
favor  of  the  former,  and  the  dissertation  of  Du  Pin  upon  the 
subject  (vol.  xii.  p.  15t-189)  seems  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
truth  of  this  opinion. 

11.   WORSHIP. 

Notwithstanding  the  protests  and  denunciations  of  the  Reform- 
ing party  against  the  prevailing  superstitions  and  frauds  of  the 
Church,  the}^  continued  to  increase  in  number  and  in  enormity. 
The  idea  of  worship  and  instruction  was  lost  in  the  midst  of  lying 
miracles,  false  relics,  and  legends  of  wonder-working  saints.  Holy 
places  rivalled  each  other  in  their  pretensions  to  miraculous  power; 
and  priests  at  the  altar  advertised,  with  shameless  falsehood,  the 
superior  claims  of  their  respective  shrines  to  the  patronage  and 
offerings  of  the  faithful.  The  miracle  of  the  bleeding  host,  which 
was  exhibited  in  order  to  prove  that  nothing  was  lost  to  the  people 
by  the  denial  of  the  cup,  was  so  frequently  repeated,  that  the  Cardinal 
Legate,  Nicholas  of  Cusa,  in  Germany,  prohibited  all  such  ex- 
hibitions. The  exposure  by  John  Huss,  of  the  imposture  of  the 
Holy  Blood  at  Wilsnack,  and  the  consequent  censure  which  the 
Synod  of  Magdeburg  was  compelled  to  express,  had  much  influ- 
ence in  throwing  discredit  upon  these  performances. 

The  Ritual  of  the  Church  became  increasingly  elaborate  and 
complicated.  To  understand  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  various 
ceremonies  and  postures  and  movements  observed  in  public  wor- 
ship, Required  protracted  study,  and  to  go  through  them  with 
propriety  demanded  careful  drilling.  Every  occasion  that  offered 
was  seized  by  the  Popes  to  signalize  their  reign  by  some  new 
festival.  Calixtus  IIL,  in  the  year  1456,  instituted  the  festival  of 
Christ's  transfiguration,  in  commemoration  of  the  raising  of  the 
siege  of  Belgrade.  In  the  3'^ear  1416,  Sixtus  lY.  promised  remission 
of  sins  to  those  who  should  regularly  celebrate  the  memorial  of  the 
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Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  Church  was 
often  made  the  theatre  of  so-called  religious  exhibitions  and  cele- 
brations, which  were  sometimes  profane,  and  more  frequently 
puerile  and  absurd. 

In  illustration  of  the  last  remark,  I  append  a  note  from  Murdoch'' s  Mosheim,  vol. 
ii.  p.  464.  "  Among  the  statutes  of  the  Cathedral  Church  at  Toul,  there  is  an  article 
■with  the  title  '  Sepelitur  Halleluia. '  It  is  well  known  that  during  the  seasons  of  fast- 
ing, Hallelnia,  as  being  an  expression  of  joy,  was  not  sung  in  the  ancient  Church. 
Hence,  to  honor  this  Halleluia,  which  in  the  time  of  fasts,  was  as  it  were  dead,  a  solemn 
funeral  was  instituted.  On  the  Sunday  night  before  Septuagesima  Sunday,  children 
carried  through  the  chancel  a  kind  of  eoflSn,  to  represent  the  dead  Halleluia.  The 
coffin  was  attended  by  the  cross,  incense,  and  holy  water.  The  children  wept  and 
howled  all  the  way  to  the  cloister  where  the  grave  was  prepared.  A  custom  equally 
ridiculous  was  introduced  into  a  Cathedral  Church  near  Paris.  On  the  same  day  a 
boy  of  the  choir  brought  into  Church  a  top  around  which  was  written  Hallehiia  in 
golden  letters.  And  when  the  hour  arrived  that  the  Hallehiia  was  sung  for  the  last 
time,  the  boy  took  a  whip  in  his  hand  and  whipped  the  top  along  the  floor  of  the 
Church  quite  out  of  the  house.     And  this  was  called  the  Halleluia  whip." 

III.   DISCIPLINE. 

1.  Bights  of  the  Parochial  Clergy. 

There  were  constant  controversies  and  frequent  collisions 
between  the  mendicant  friars  and  the  parochial  clergy,  as  to  their 
respective  rights.  The  rectors  of  Churches  contended  that  they 
were  the  true  pastors  established  by  Jesus  Christ;  and  that  the 
members  of  the  religious  orders  were  permitted  to  act  as  such 
only  in  case  of  nee.d,  and  by  the  rector's  consent.  The  friars 
boasted  of  their  superior  authority  as  derived  directly  from  the 
Pope,  the  original  source  of  all  sacerdotal  power.  By  a  decretal 
of  Boniface  VIII.,  confirmed  by  Clement  V.,  it  was  permitted  to 
the  friars  to  preach  in  their  own  schools  and  churches,  and  in 
parishes  only  when  invited  by  the  rectors.  Only  those  should  be 
allowed  to  hear  confessions  in  parishes  who  had  been  approved 
by  the  Bishop  ;  and  they  were  absolutely  forbidden  to  administer 
the  sacraments  of  the  Eucharist,  of  extreme  unction,  and  of  mar- 
riage, without  the  permission  of  the  rector.  But  many  contended 
that  those  who  confessed  to  the  friars  were  also  under  obligation 
to  repeat  the  confession  to  the  rectors ;  and  especially  that  in  no 
case  could  parishioners  be  exempt  from  the  duty,  enforced  by  uni- 
form canon  law,  of  confession  to  their  own  rectors  upon  Easter 
day.    These  respective  opinions  were  warmly  discussed ;  but  Jno. 
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XXII.  took  the  side  of  the  friars,  and  by  a  decree,  supported  their 
right  to  hear  confessions  without  the  permission  of  the  rectors  of 
parishes. 

These  differences,  and  the  conflicts  to  which  they  gave  rise,  con- 
tinuing to  disturb  the  Church,  Alexander  Y.  (1409)  confirmed  the 
decrees  of  Boniface  and  of  John  XX 11.  The  Bull  of  Alexander 
created  much  excitement  at  Paris,  and  Gerson  was  directed  by 
the  University  to  preach  upon  the  subject.  He  boldly  declared 
that  the  Pope  had  been  induced  to  issue  this  Bull  by  the  impor- 
tunities of  the  friars;  and  that  if  he  more  truly  understood  the 
question,  he  would  revoke  his  decision.  But  the  Bull  of  Alexan- 
der was  confirmed  by  Eiigenius  lY.  and  Nicholas  Y.  Calixtus 
III.  wished  fully  to  sustain  the  claims  of  the  friars ;  but  was 
compelled  to  adopt  a  compromising  course,  and  to  distribute  his 
censures  equally  and  vaguely  to  both  parties.  But  Sixtus  lY. 
renewed  the  decided  support  given  to  the  friars.  {Bu  Pin^  vol. 
xii.  pp.  154-156.) 

2.  Indulgences. 

(1.)  Their  Number. 
The  Council  of  Constance  had  recognized  the  great  abuse  of 
Indulgences,  and  striven  to  restrict  their  number.  Its  committee 
of  Reformation  reported  very  strongly  against  them ;  but  Pope 
Martin  Y.  only  promised  to  restrain  in  future  nimiam  indulgen- 
tiarum  effusionem,  and  to  revoke  the  perpetual  and  plenary  In- 
dulgences issued  by  Gregory  XI.  The  fixing  of  the  year  of  Jubilee 
to  every  twenty-fifth  year,  led  to  a  vast  increase  of  Indulgences. 
They  were  granted  also  to  those  who  engaged  in  crusades  against 
heretics,  or  the  enemies  of  the  Pope ;  for  resort  to  certain  shrines 
and  Churches;  to  the  mendicant  orders  to  be  disposed  of* to  the 
laity  for  money,  or  for  pilgrimages  to  shrines  where  offerings 
would  be  made ;  and  at  length  they  were  bestowed  on  those  who 
should  repeat,  on  certain  festivals,  a  prescribed  number  of  pra3^ers. 
They  became  a  matter  of  sale  and  purchase,  with  prices  propor- 
tioned to  the  amount  of  sins  remitted. 

(2.)  Extension  of  Indulgences  to  Purgatory. 
The  doctrine  that  Papal  Indulgences  extended  over  Purgatory 
had  been  maintained  by  Alexander  Hales  and  Thomas  Aquiuas. 
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The  Popes  indeed,  while  the}-  claimed  that  thej'  had  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  treasury  of  the  merits  of  the  faithful,  for  the  relief  of 
the  souls  in  Purgatory,  were  careful  at  first  to  state  that  the}'  did 
not  dispense  them  absolutely  as  Judges,  but  only  {per  modum 
Huffragii)  as  the  recommendations  to  God's  mercy,  of  his  own 
Vicar  upon  earth,  which  might  be  relied  upon  as  powerful  and 
l)revailing.  This  distinction,  which  was  intended  to  deter  the 
faithful  from  such  reliance  upon  the  Indulgences,  as  would  wholl}' 
supersede  the  necessity  of  further  alms  and  prayers  on  their  part, 
was  at  length  practically  ignored  by  the  Popes,  who  spoke  as  if 
they  were  the  gate-keepers  of  Heaven,  and  the  dispensers  of  ever- 
lasting blessedness.  Those  who  denied  the  universal  power  of 
the  Pope  over  Purgatory  were  persecuted ;  and  it  was  chiefly  by 
the  Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  and  the  Theologians  of  Paris  that 
this  claim  was  resisted. 

The  doctrine  of  Plenary  Indulgence  is  extremely  vague  and  confused,  and  the  Pa- 
pacy finds  it  to  its  pecuniary  interest  to  keep  it  in  its  present  contradictory  condition. 
The  theoretical  distinction  noticed  above  is  still  maintained  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 
In  the  "Manuale  della  pia  confraternita  di  Maria  santissima  assunta  in  cielo  per 
suflfragare  le  anime  del  purgatorio,"  there  is  a  summary  of  the  decisions  of  the  Holy 
Congregation  of  Indulgences,  held  July  28,  1840.  One  of  its  decisions  is  as  follows  : 
"  By  the  Indulgence  annexed  to  a  privileged  altar,  if  regard  be  had  to  the  intention 
of  the  grantor  (viz.,  the  Pope),  and  the  use  of  the  power  of  the  Keys,  we  find  that  by 
Plenary  Indulgence  is  to  be  understood  the  sudden  liberation  of  a  soul  from  Purga- 
tory ;  if,  then,  regard  be  had  to  the  ejfect  of  theapplicatioji  of  the  same,  an  Indiilgtnce 
should  he  understood  to  he  of  such  extent  as  corresponds  to  the  good  pleasure  and  flaca- 
hility  of  the  Divine  Mercy. ^^  The  Pope  then  has  only  power  to pronotaice  absolute 
indulgences,  and  to  make  them  absolute  only  in  intention;  and  the  actual  effect  of 
this  proceeding  cannot  be  known,  but  depends  upon  the  good  pleasure  and  placability 
of  God.     {Inner  Rome,  pp.  222,  223.) 

3.    The  Inquisition. 

(1.)  Its  Establishment  and  Progress. 
We  have  seen  (vol.  i.  p.  584),  that  St.  Dominic  was  armed  by 
the  Pope  with  the  power  of  discovering  and  arraigning  before  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  all  persons  suspected  of  heresy.  Hence 
arose  the  term  Inquisitors^  assigned  to  Dominic  and  his  two  asso- 
ciates, sent  by  Innocent  III.  to  the  south  of  France.  They  did 
not,  however,  constitute  a  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  the  heretics 
whom  they  might  discover.  By  the  Council  held  at  Toulouse,  in 
12291,  a  canon  was  published  which  constituted  a  Priest  and  three 
laymen  a  Commission  whose  duty  was  to  ferret  out  all  heretics ; 
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and  for  this  purpose  they  should  visit  "every  house  from  the  garret 
to  the  cellar,  together  with  all  subterranean  places  where  they 
might  conceal  themselves."  (3Ic Griefs  Eef.  in  Spain^  p.  82.) 
But  the  Inquisition,  as  a  distinct  tribunal,  was  erected  in  1223, 
when  Gregory  IX.  transferred  from  the  Bishops  to  the  Dominican 
friars  the  judgment  of  heretics.  A  tribunal  was  then  immediately 
established  at  Toulouse,  and  afterwards  in  neighboring  cities, 
from  whence  it  was  introduced  into  other  countries.  It  was  fos- 
'tered  by  St.  Louis  in  France,  and  in  Germany  by  Frederic  II., 
when  under  excommunication  by  Pope  Innocent  lY.,  he  was 
anxious  to  vindicate  his  character  as  a  faithful  son  of  the  Church. 
Innocent  lY.  introduced  it  into  the  north  of  Italy,  whence  it  soon 
extended  to  Sardinia,  to  the  south  of  Italy,  and  to  Servia. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  Court  of  Inquisition,  when  first 
erected,  was  simple,  and  differed  but  little  from  that  which  was 
followed  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice.  But  this  system  gradu- 
ally changed,  as  the  Inquisitors  found  it  difficult  to  convict  of 
heresy  those  of  whose  guilt  they  were  morally  certain.  Hence 
they  adopted  cruel  and  deceitful  methods  to  ensnare  their  victims, 
methods  which  not  only  allowed  none  of  the  guilty  to  escape,  but 
involved  in  ruin  many  that  were  innocent.  This  reform,  as  it  was 
called  in  the  method  of  its  procedure,  originated  in  Spain,  but 
soon  extended  to  all  countries  in  which  the  Inquisition  was 
established. 

(2.)  The  Inquisition  in  Spain. 
The  necessity  of  checking  the  apostasy  of  converts  from  Ju- 
daism was  the  pretext  for  the  establishment  of  the  modern  reformed 
or  Spanish  Inquisition.  The  Jews  had  obtained  great  wealth  and 
political  influence  in  Castile  and  Arragon.  Those  who  were  in- 
debted to,  or  envied  them,  stirred  up  the  popular  religious  prejudice 
against  them.  In  one  year,  five  thousand  Jews  fell  victims  to  this 
fanatical  fury  of  the  people.  With  a  view  to  save  their  lives  in 
this  uprising  of  the  whole  nation  against  them,  it  is  computed 
that  a  million  of  Jews  submitted  to  Baptism,  and  renounced  the 
law  of  Moses.  But  most  of  these  converts  held  and  practised  in 
secret  the  faith  and  rites  of  Judaism,  while  they  publicly  conformed 
to  the  Christian  Church.  This  forced  conformity  could  not  fail 
in  some  instances,  to  be  surmised  or  discovered,  and  the  monks 
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were  eager  in  their  search  for  concealed  apostates,  and  clamored 
for  severe  measures  of  repression.  The  whole  of  Spain  was  at  this 
time  united  into  one  kingdom  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  of 
Arragon  with  Isabella  of  Castile.  The  former,  with  a  view  to  fill 
his  tJ'easur}^,  and  the  latter  from  superstitious  deference  to  her 
religious  guides,  welcomed  and  prepared  to  enforce  the  Bull  for 
establishing  the  Inquisition,  issued  by  Sixtus  IV.    (Nov.  1,  A.D. 

im.) 

(3.)  Constitution  of  the  Inquisition. 

On  the  nth  of  September,  1480,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain 
named  the  first  Inquisitors,  who  commenced  their  proceedings  on 
the  2d  of  January,  1481,  in  the  Dominican  Convent  of  St.  Paul 
at  Seville.  The  tribunal  was  completely  organized  two  3^ears 
after,  when  Thomas  Torquemada,  Prior  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  Segovia, 
was  placed  at  its  head  as  Inquisitor  General,  first  of  Castile  and 
afterwards  of  Arragon.  Torquemada,  charged  with  plenary  powers, 
chose  assessors,  and  erected  subordinate  tribunals  in  different  cities 
of  the  Empire.  Over  the  whole  was  placed  a  Council  of  the  Su- 
preme, consisting  of  the  Inquisitor-General  as  President,  and 
three  Councillors,  two  of  whom  were  doctors  of  law.  But  Torque- 
mada was,  by  the  Bull  of  the  Pope,  constituted  the  sole  Judge  of 
Ecclesiastical  law. 

The  body  of  laws  for  the  government  and  proceedings  of  the 
tribunal  appeared  in  1484.  It  was  a  dreadful  code,  which  violated 
all  the  principles  of  equity  which  are  held  in  other  courts,  civil 
and  Ecclesiastical,  fundamental  and  sacred.  It  provided  that 
cases  should  be  taken  up  on  mere  rumor  or  suspicion.  If  any  one 
had  been  defamed  as  a  heretic  by  any  accuser ;  or  if  a  general 
rumor,  or  a  mere  suspicion  to  that  effect  prevailed,  this  was 
counted  sufficient  for  his  arrest.  The  victim  knew  neither  his 
accusers  nor  the  charges  made  against  him.  The  informer  was 
paid  for  his  intelligence ;  and  thus  shielded  from  discover}^,  a  pri- 
vate foe  might  in  safety  wreak  his  vengeance  on  an  adversary ; 
and  one  who  was  greedy  and  needy  and  heartless,  might  sacrifice  a 
friend  for  the  price  of  blood.  His  so-called  advocate  was  not 
chosen  by  himself,  but  appointed  by  the  Inquisition,  with  a  view 
not  to  defend  him,  but  to  entrap  him  with  false  promises  of  for- 
giveness or  of  a  lenient  sentence,  into  a  confession  of  guilt.    Every 
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person  who  knew  that  another  was  suspected  was  required,  under 
penalt}'  of  mortal  sin  and  of  excommunication,  to  give  information 
to  the  tribunal.  The  dreadful  prisons  to  which  the  accused  were 
remanded,  the  uncertainty  of  the  charges  against  them,  and  above 
all,  the  frightful  tortures  to  which  they  were  subjected  to  make 
them  confess  that  of  which  they  were  merely  accused,  but  of  which 
there  was  no  proof — these  atrocious  cruelties,  which  the  calm 
historian  of  the  Inquisition  (Lorente,  once  its  secretar}^),  declares 
cannot  be  exaggerated,  have  justly  made  this  tribunal  the  execra- 
tion of  mankind.  "  Fear  and  distrust  penetrated  the  nearest  and 
most  sacred  relationships ;  cruelty,  revenge,  malice,  and  hypo- 
crisy sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  character  of  the  people, 
who  groaned  beneath  this  fearful  yoke."    {Gieseler^  vol.  v.  p.  96.) 

"I  do  not  stop,"  writes  the  late  historian  and  ex-secretary  of  the  Inquisition,  "to 
describe  the  several  kinds  of  torture  inflicted  upon  those  accused  by  the  order  of  the 
Inquisition  ;  this  task  having  been  executed  with  sufficient  exactness  by  a  great  many 
historians.  On  this  head,  I  declare  that  nojie  of  them  can  be  accused  of  exaggeration  ■ 
I  have  read  many  processes  which  have  struck  and  pierced  me  with  horror,  and  I 
could  regard  the  Inquisitors  who  had  recourse  to  such  methods  in  no  other  light  than 
that  of  cold-blooded  barbarians.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  scandal  which  it  has  given, 
there  is  not,  after  the  eighteenth  century  is  closed,  any  law  or  decree  abolishing  the 
torture."     {MCrie's  Ref  in  Spain,  p.  102.) 

(4.)  Number  of  the  Victims  of  the  Inquisition. 
"  In  the  course  of  the  first  year  in  which  it  was  erected,  the 
Inquisition  of  Seville,  which  then  extended  over  Castile,  com- 
mitted two  thousand  persons  alive  to  the  flames,  burnt  as  many 
in  Qf^^Y^  and  condemned  seventeen  thousand  to  different  penances. 
According  to  a  moderate  computation  from  the  samffe  date  to 
1511,  thirteen  thousand  persons  were  burnt  alive,  eight  thousand 
seven  hundred  were  burnt  in  effigy,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-three  were  condemned 
to  penances ;  making  in  all  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  twentj^-three  persons  condemned  by  the  several 
tribunals  of  Spain  in  thirty-six  years.  There  is  reason  for  think- 
ing that  this  estimate  falls  much  below  the  truth."  (Jf'Crie's 
Ref.  in  Spain,  p.  104.) 

(5.)  Inquisition  in  German3\ 
"A  fresh  impulse  was  given  to  the  Inquisition  in  Germany  in 
another  manner,  but  with  no  less   deadly  result.      The  secret 
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meetings  of  the  heretics  had  long  been  ascribed  to  a  league  with 
the  devil.  But  sorcery,  as  being  fraught  with  danger  to  every  one, 
was  even  more  hateful  to  the  people  than  heresy.  Accordingly, 
in  1484,  Innocent  YIII.  announced  to  the  German  nation  that 
they  were  endangered,  in  an  especial  manner,  by  wizards  and 
witches ;  and  commissioned  the  two  Inquisitors,  Henry  Krdmer 
and  James  Sprenger,  to  prosecute  them  with  peculiar  rigor.  In 
order  to  convince  unbelievers,  and  to  bring  the  new  office  into 
working  order,  they  issued  the  Hexenhammer  (Malleus  Malefi- 
carum).  Only  with  much  danger,  and  without  success,  a  few  clear- 
thinking  men  declaimed  against  this  delusion.  The  numerous  fires 
of  death  soon  overcame  them.  Many  persons  entirely  innocent 
were  sacrificed  ;  but  with  them  the  secret  heretics  were  persecuted 
with  greater  success  as  wizards  ;  for  even  the  secular  authorities 
themselves  began  to  vie  with  the  Inquisitors  in  the  persecution." 
{Gieseler,  vol.  v.  pp.  97-100.) 
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CHAPTEM   XVII. 

Efforts  for  Reform. 


We  have  seen  in  the  first  division  of  this  period,  how  dissatis- 
faction with  the  gross  materialistic  systen\of  the  Papacy  gave 
rise  to  that  mj'sticism  which  in  some  cases — as  in  that  of  Tanler, 
and  the  Friends  of  God — kept  clear  of  all  Antinomian  excesses, 
but  in  other  cases — as  in  those  of  Eckhart  and  the  Brethren  of 
the  Free  Spirit — ran  into  pantheism  and  into  gross  practical 
licentiousness.  The  history  of  the  Councils  of  Pisa,  Constance, 
and  Basle,  revealed  the  struggle  of  a  spirit  of  reform  in  adminis- 
tration, and  of  a  passionate  opposition  to  the  exorbitant  claims 
and  frightful  corruptions  of  the  Papacy,  which  resulted  in  estab- 
lishing, for  a  time,  the  supremacy  of  Councils  over  Popes,  but 
which  failed  utterly  in  carrying  out  its  purpose  of  Reformation 
of  the  Church  in  its  head  and  members. 

But  besides  these  efforts  to  reform  external  evils  there  were 
also  other  Reformers  who  proceeded  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  Papacy  itself  was  the  great  enemy  of  the  truth,  if  not  an 
Apostasy  and  an  Antichrist ;  who  labored  to  promote  an  inward 
and  spiritual  life  of  love  and  devotion  to  God,  as  the  necessary 
condition  of  all  moral  improvement  and  reform  ;  and  who  adopted 
some  doctrines  which,  in  their  logical  result,  would  undermine 
the  whole  system  of  the  Papal  theology. 

I.   FORERUNNERS  OF  JOHN  HUSS. 

1.  Militz. 

The  great  reformatory  movement  in  Bohemia  dates  back  to 
Militz.  He  was  a  Moravian  by  birtii,  but  became  Archdeacon 
of  Prague  and  Secretary  to  the  Emperor  Charles  lY.,  King  of 
Bohemia.  His  whole  life  was  a  beautiful  exhibition  of  humility, 
devotion,  and  aspiration  after  a  complete  conformity  to  the  spirit 
and  life  of  Christ.     Feeling  dissatisfied  with  enjoying   his  large 
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emoluments  and  honors,  while  multitudes  around  him  were 
sunken  in  vice  and  wretchedness,  he  resigned  his  post,  gave  up 
his  whole  income,  and  devoted  himself  to  preaching  and  laboring 
among  the  poor.  He  was  at  first  unsuccessful  as  a  preacher,  but 
at  length  acquired  immense  influence — preaching  in  Latin  and 
German  as  well  as  in  his  native  tongue,  and  often  three,  and  four, 
and  even  five  times  a  day.  The  effect  upon  the  people  in  Prague 
was  remarkable.  Usurers  hastened  to  give  up  their  unlawful 
gains.  Many  abandoned  their  lives  of  vice  or  frivolity,  and  became 
serious  and  earnest  Christians.  A  large  number  of  prostitutes 
were  converted,  and^one  of  their  principal  houses,  called  "little 
Venice,"  became  a  school  of  piety,  and  was  known  thenceforth  as 
the  "  little  Jerusalem."  The  spirit  of  Militz  was  so  kindled  by 
the  abuses  of  the  Papacy,  that  he  went  to  Rome  and  posted  upon 
St.  Peter's  Church,  a  notice  of  his  intention  to  preach  a  sermon  in 
which  he  would  prove  that  the  Church  had  sunk  into  the  grasp  of 
Antichrist.  This  proceeding  was  prevented  by  the  Inquisition, 
who  cast  him  into  prison  and  loaded  him  with  chains.  It  was 
there  that  he  wrote  his  treatise  upon  Antichrist.  According  to 
his  theory  Antichrist — which  he  did  not  identify  with  the  Pope, 
but  which  he  regarded  as  the  corrupt  and  worldly  spirit,  which 
pervaded  the  Church  in  its  head  and  members — had  already 
come.  He  considered  that  the  angels  whom  Christ  was  to  send 
forth  before  the  last  judgment  to  gather  up  the  tares,  s3'mbolized 
the  preachers  of  divine  truth  that  were  to  spread  themselves  over 
the  world  and  destroy  Antichrist.  Hence,  after  his  release  and 
return  to  Prague,  without  having  been  formally  condemned,  he 
established  a  school  for  the  training  of  preachers  of  the  Word. 
His  growing  influence  and  the  evident  hostility  of  his  sj^stem  to 
the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  Papacy,  led  to  an  eflfort  to  silence  and 
condemn  him ;  and  it  was  while  the  proceedings  against  him  were 
still  pending  at  Avignon,  that  he  expired  at  that  place  in  13*74. 

2.   Conrad  of  Waldhausen. 

One  of  the  contemporaries  of  Militz,  who  labored  with  the  same 
views  and  in  the  same  spirit  with  himself,  in  Prague,  was  Conrad 
of  Waldhausen.  After  fifteen  3- ears,  during  which  his  ministry 
at  Vienna  had  awakened  and  reformed  large  numbers  of  all  classes, 
he  was  induced  by  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  to  aid  the  holy  move- 
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ment-  in  Bohemia,  and  removed  to  Prague.  The  sermons  which 
he  delivered  there  produced  a  marvellous  effect.  He  was  more 
outspoken  and  emphatic  in  his  opposition  to  the  mendicant  orders 
than  Militz.  He  argued  boldly  against  the  principles  upon  which 
they  were  established,  and  proved  that  they  had  no  foundation 
in  the  word  of  God.  The  mendicants  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to 
silence  him  ;  and  he  died  in  peace  at  Prague,  in  1369. 

3.  Matthias  of  Janow. 

The  most  eminent  of  the  disciples  of  Militz  was  Matthias  of 
Janow  in  Bohemia.  After  residing  and  studying  sixj-^ears  in  Paris, 
he  became  an  accomplished  scholar  and  philosopher;  but  on  his 
return  to  Bohemia,  he  avowed  himself  a  follower  of  Militz  and  of 
Conrad,  and  published  two  works  "  The  Abomination  of  Deso- 
lation in  the  Church,"  and  "  Rules  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament," 
in  which  he  denounces  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  with  ter- 
rible severity.  Among  the  remedies,  which  both  he  and  Militz 
had  proposed  for  the  Reformation  of  the  Church,  one  was  the 
greater  frequency  of  the  reception  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  But  a 
synod  held  at  Prague  discountenanced  the  practice,  by  forbidding 
laymen  to  communicate  more  than  once  a  month.  Neauder  re- 
marks of  him  that  "  in  his  works  we  find  not  only  the  reformatory 
ideas  which  passed  over  from  him  to  Huss,  but  also  the  incipient 
germ  of  those  Christian  principles  which,  at  a  later  period,  were 
unfolded  in  Germany  by  Luther,  although  the  latter  never  came 
directly  under  the  influence  of  Matthias  of  Janow.  Of  Huss  it 
may  be  said  with  more  truth,  that  he  fell  behind  Matthias  of  Janow 
than  that  he  passed  beyond  him."  {Neander^  vol.  v.  p.  192.)  Janow\ 
was  accustomed  to  appeal  emphatically  to  the  Bible  as  the  un- 
doubted source  of  Christian  faith,  and  maintained  the  universal 
priesthood  of  the  faithful,  in  an  important  sense,  although  he  did 
not  seek  to  abolish  the  hierarchy,  and  insisted  upon  the  essential 
equality  and  dignity  of  the  Christian  life  in  all  orders  and  degrees'' 
of  men.  With  these  advanced  views  of  what  the  Church  should 
be,  he  was  so  impressed  with  the  dreadfulness  of  its  actual  con- 
dition that  he  dealt  largely,  like  Militz,  with  prophetic  Scripture, 
and  foretold  the  speedy  coming  of  fiery  judgments  upon  the  Anti- 
christ in  the  Church. 
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II.  JOHN   HUS8. 

1.  Parentage^  Education^  and  Character  of  Huss. 

John  Huss,  like  Luther,  was  of  humble  origin.  He  was  born 
in  1369  at  Hussinetz,  in  Bohemia.  He  studied  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Prague,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  distinguished 
as  a  student.  His  character  was  reserved  and  modest,  and  his 
appearance  that  of  a  frail  and  sickly  man.  He  had  none  of  the 
aggressiveness  and  the  active  energy  of  Luther.  His  heroism 
was  real  and  high,  but  it  was  calm  and  passive. 

2.  Huss  as  a  Teacher  and  Preacher. 

In  1398,  Huss  began  to  teach  at  the  University.  It  soon  ap- 
peared from  discussions  with  some  of  his  colleagues,  that  he  was 
familiar  with  the  writings  of  Wiclif,  and  had  adopted  some  of 
his  principles.  But  his  mind  had  been  led  to  more  spiritual  and 
scriptural  views  than  then  generally  prevailed,  by  the  perusal  of 
the  works  of  Militz  and  Janow — Bohemian  theologians,  who 
preceded  him  nearly  half  a  century.  While  he  was  Dean  of  the 
faculty,  he  was  appointed  Preacher  of  Bethlehem  Chapel,  the 
Charter  of  which  required  the  Gospel  to  be  preached  in  the  ver- 
nacular. His  preaching  entranced  the  people  by  its  simplicity', 
its  evangelical  fervor,  and  its  denunciations  of  many  of  the  prac- 
tical abuses  and  corruptions  of  the  Church.  But  there  is  found 
in  them  no  trace  of  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantia- 
tion,  the  Worship  of  Saints,  the  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy,  or  Monas- 
ticism. 

3.  First  Conflict  of  Huss  with  the  Faculty  of  the  University. 
The  Faculty  of  the  Universit}^  collected  forty-five  propositions 

of  Wiclif,  and  condemned  them  against  the  energetic  remonstrances 
of  Huss.  An  appeal  was  made  by  the  majority  to  the  Pope,  who 
confirmed  by  a  bull  their  condemnation  of  the  forty-five  Articles. 
The  Archbishop  of  Prague  decreed  heavy  penalties  against  any 
one  who  should  defend  these  doctrines.  Notwithstanding  Huss's 
attitude  in  this  controvers}',  he  was  deputed  by  the  Archbishop 
to  examine  into  a  reputed  miracle  in  a  neighboring  church  of 
Wilsnack,  where  an  old  fragment  of  the  Host  was  claimed  to  be 
saturated  with  blood.     Huss  exposed  the  imposture,  and  wrote  a 
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vigorous  treatise  against  superstitions  pilgrimages,  and  honor  to 
relics  and  miraculous  images. 

4.  Gonjiict  with  the  Archbishop  of  Prague. 

Tlie  Archbishop  Zbyneck  had  hitherto  continued  to  favor  Huss. 
Through  the  influence  of  Huss,  the  King  Wenceslaus  issued  an 
edict  by  which  the  Germans  in  the  University,  who  were  very 
numerous,  and  had  hitherto  held  a  majority  of  votes,  should 
hereafter  have  but  one  vote  to  three  of  the  native  voters.  Great 
commotion  followed,  and  the  foreigners  in  the  University,  to  the 
number  of  several  thousand,  left  Prague.  From  this  time,  the 
Archbishop  put  himself  in  direct  opposition  to  Huss  and  his  party. 
Mutual  accusations  by  both  parties  were  forwarded  to  Pope 
Alexander  V.  It  was  not  doubtful  which  side  the  Pope  would 
take  in  such  a  conflict.  He  issued  a  Bull  in  1410,  condemning  all 
the  works  of  Wiclif,  which  could  be  discovered,  to  be  burned. 
More  than  200  volumes  were  consumed  amidst  the  ringing  of 
bells,  and  the  chanting  of  the  Te  Deum.  Two  days  after,  Huss 
and  his  friends  were  excommunicated.  The  excitement  was  im- 
mense. Wenceslaus  stood  by  Huss,  and  commanded  that  the 
excommunication  should  not  be  obeyed ;  and  that  the  owners  of 
books  that  were  destroyed  should  be  indemnified.  The  Archbishop 
refused  to  obey  this  command,  and  the  King  stopped  his  revenues. 

5.  An  Appeal  to  John  XXIIL,  and  the  Result. 

John  XXIII.  had  succeeded  Alexander  Y.  in  1410.  To  him 
Huss  made  a  new  appeal.  He  also  published  several  treatises,  and 
preached  in  defence  of  some  of  the  forty-five  condemned  Articles^ 
Summoned  to  appear  before  the  Papal  Court,  then  established  at 
Bologna,  he  excused  himself  from  appearing  in  person,  and  sent 
three  representatives  to  plead  his  cause.  But  again  he  was  ex- 
. communicated  in  contumaciam.  But  the  King  still  upheld  him. 
Huss  delivered  a  Confession  of  Faith  to  the  University,  which 
was  pronounced  orthodox.  On  the  death  of  Zbyneck,  the  mes- 
senger who  brought  the  pall  to  his  successor  from  John,  brought 
also  a  Bull  proclaiming  a  crusade  against  Ladislaus  of  Naples,  and 
pronouncing  the  most  horrible  curses  against  him  and  his  children. 
The  King  permitted  this  ferocious  document  to  be  published.  This 
11 
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proceeding  created  a  decisive  crisis  for  IIiiss  and  the  Boliemian 
Reformation. 

6.  Commotions  which  followed  the  Publication  of  the  Bull  of  John 

XXIII.  against  King  Ladislaus, 

The  King's  permission  to  allow  the  Bull  to  be  published  gave 
new  strength  to  the  Papal  party.     Timid  and  feeble  friends  aban- 
doned the  Reformer.    The  national  party  in  the  University,  which 
had  hitherto  counted  on  the  support  of  the  King,  was  broken  up. 
Huss  loudly  denounced  the  indulgences  promised  in  the  Bull  to 
those  who  should  enlist  in  the  crusade  against  Ladislaus.     He 
proclaimed  a  public   disputation   on  the  subject.     An  immense 
concourse  was  assembled.     Huss  drew  up  thirteen  theses  against 
the   Bull.     The  learned,  eloquent,  and  fiery  Jerome   of  Prague 
delivered  a  vehement   address.     Great  excitement  amongst  the 
people  and  the  students  followed.     A  vast  procession  was  formed, 
among  which  was  a  wagon-load  of  prostitutes  (in  allusion,  doubt- 
less, to  the  habits  of  John),  who  bore  suspended  from  their  necks 
copies  of  the  Papal  Bull.     When  they  reached  the  public  pillory, 
these  documents  w^ere  cast  into  a  heap  and  burned.     The  King 
issued  an  edict  declaring  that  any  further  indignity  to  the  Pope 
should  be  punished  with  death ;  and  Huss  answered  it  by  again 
thundering  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Cathedral  against  tlie  Bull  in 
the  presence  of  the  Queen.     Three  young  men,  inflamed  b}^  Huss's 
eloquence,  interrupted  another  preacher,  an  advocate  of  the  Bull, 
telling  him  that  he  lied,  and  that  they  had  been  taught  by  Ma- 
gister  Huss  that  these  things  were  lies.      They  were  arrested. 
Huss  came  forward  and  assumed  all  the  blame.     But  it  was  in 
vain.     The3^  were  beheaded.     Huss  and  his  friends  buried  them 
as  mart3a's.     But  again  a  solemn  excommunication  of  Huss  was 
directed  to  be  proclaimed,  amidst  the  tolling  of  bells  and  the  ex- 
tinguishment of  altar  lights.     Huss  affixed  a  solemn  protest  to  • 
the  walls  of  the  church  and  left  the  cit}^,  and  found  a  secret  re- 
fuge among  the  castles  of  some  of  his  friends  of  the  nobility. 

7.  His  Treatise  de  Ecclesia. 

During  his  enforced  retreat  at  the  Castle  of  Kozi-Rhaveh,  Huss 
composed  his  most  important  treatise,  "De  Ecclesia."  This 
treatise   is  distinct  in   its  opposition  to  the  Romish  idea  of  the 
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Church ;  but  not  clear  and  coherent  in  its  positive  teaching. 
His  definition  of  the  Church  is  that  it  is  the  mystical  body  of  the 
predestined.  Again  he  declares  that  it  is  composed  exclusively 
of  those  who  have  ceased  to  sin.  But  besides  this,  the  one  true 
Church,  there  is  the  twofold  visible  Church,  consisting  of  the 
sanctified  and  the  reprobate.  Of  the  Church  there  is  a  threefold 
head  ;  Christ  in  his  divine  nature,  the  head  of  the  Church  pre- 
destined;  Christ  in  his  human  nature,  tlie  head  of  the  visible 
Church;  and  a  divinely  appointed  human  head.  'But  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  Pope,  his  teaching  is  vague  and  inconsistent.  He 
makes  the  Pope  to  be  real — to  have  valid  power — only  when  he 
is  just  and  holy,  and  discharges  faithfully  and  truly  the  duties 
of  the  divinely  constituted  primacy  of  the  visible  Church.  But 
even  when  a  legitimate  Pope  enjoins  that  which  is  in  itself  in- 
different, but  against  the  consciences  of  the  faithful,  he  need  not 
be  obeyed. 

8.  IIus8  at  Constance. 

Huss  was  invited  by  the  Emperor  to  appear  before  the  Council 
of  Constance.  He  was  promised  a  free  passport  to  return  to 
Bohemia,  and  joyfully  accepted  the  invitation.  He  carried  a  copy 
of  all  the  charges  made  against  him,  and  a  testimonial  of  his 
orthodoxy  from  the  Papal  Inquisition.  He  reached  Constance, 
escorted  by  three  noblemen,  on  Nov.  3,  1414.  For  three  weeks 
nothing  was  done  in  his  case.  But  on  the  28th  of  the  month, 
notwithstanding  the  Emperor's  promise  of  protection,  he  was  cast 
into  a  gloomy  dungeon  of  a  Dominican  Convent  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine.  There  his  health  was  much  injured;  but  his  calm, 
Christian  courage  remained  unbroken. 

Being  questioned  on  the  subject  of  communion  in  one  kind,  he 
confessed  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  cup  should  be  delivered  to  the 
laity.  Admitted  to  a  hearing  before  the  Council,  he  defended  his 
views  from  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers.  On  a  second  hearing 
in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  the  same  course  was  pursued. 
On  the  third  hearing  he  was  examined  concerning  his  work  "  De 
Ecclesia."  His  chief  accuser,  finding  but  little  that  could  be  called 
heresy,  endeavored  to  fasten  upon  him  the  charge  of  treason 
against  the  Emperor.  Sigismund  was  made  to  believe  that  he 
aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  Kings  as  well  as  of  the  hierarchy.    He 
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excused  himself  on  that  ground  for  violating  his  safe  conduct. 
All  attempts  to  make  IIuss  recant  were  met  with  modest  and 
humble  firmness.  He  could  not  be.  convicted  of  error  on  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  His  alleged  errors  were  that 
be  held  the  doctrines  of  Wiclif ;  that  he  labored  to  create  a  schism 
between  the  civil  and  spiritual  power ;  that  lie  contended  for  the 
administration  of  the  cup  to  the  laitj^;  and  that  he  destro3^cd  the 
visible  Church  and  the  authority  of  its  visible  head,  by  his  doc- 
trines on  that  subject.  During  all  the  clamor  and  violence  to 
which  he  was  exposed,  he  exhibited  presence  of  mind,  and  power 
of  intellect,  and  strength  of  simple  and  humble  faith. 

9.  Condemnation  and  Execution  of  Huss.  * 
At   length,  on   the  6th  of  July,  at  the  seventh  session,  he  was 

condemned.  Fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  Emperor,  he  calmlj' replied 
that  he  had  been  promised  a  safe  conduct  by  him.  The  Emperor 
blushed  and  made  no  replj''.  The  sentence  having  been  read, 
Huss  fell  upon  his  knees  and  prayed,  "  Lord  Jesus,  forgive  ray 
enemies."  Seven  Bishops  proceeded  to  degrade  him  from  the 
priesthood. 

A  cap,  painted  with  devils  and  inscribed  Heresiarch,  was  put 
upon  his  head,  and  he  was  formally  consigned  to  Satan. 

He  w^as  forthwitli  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  fastened  to  the 
stake  by  a  chain,  and  died  with  prayers  and  praises  upon  his  lips. 
His  noble  and  heroic  friend  Jerome,  soon  after  suffered  the  same 
fate. 

"The  blush  of  Sigismund"  became  historical;  and  when  Charles  V.  was  urged 
to  violate  his  safe  conduct  given  to  Luther,  he  replied  that  he  did  not  wish  to  repeat 
the  blush  of  Sigismund. 

10.  Injustice  and  Impolicy  of  this  Execution. 

The  injustice  of  this  execution  inflamed  the  partisans  of  Huss 
to  a  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism.  The  result  of  this 
proceeding  was  the  consolidation  of  a  party  of  most  determined 
opponents  to  the  Church  and  to  the  Empire,  whose  banner  was 
the  freedom  of  the  cup,  which  subjected  the  Emperor  to  long 
years  of  frightful  warfare,  and  Hungary  and  Bohemia  to  all  the 
horrors  of  civil  strife,  aggravated  by  the  most  intense  and  bitter 
religious  fanaticism  and  hatred. 
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III.    THE  HUSSITES. 

In  the  history  of  the  Council  of  Basle,  there  was  incorporated 
an  account  of  the  Hussite  war  which  ensued  upon  the  martyrdom 
of  Huss,  previous  to  a  description  of  Huss  himself.  This  course 
was  adopted  because  of  the  intimate  connection  of  the  proceedings 
of  that  Council  with  the  troubles  in  Bohemia.  The  account  of 
this  war,  and  of  the  relation  of  the  Council  to  the  Hussites, 
ended  with  the  compactata  concluded  between  the  parties  in  1433. 
(Div.  2,chap.ii.  §  8.  (3).) 

After  the  military  reverses  which  followed  an  almost  unin- 
terrupted series  of  victories  for  nearly  twenty  years,  the  Hussites 
were  induced  to  make  this  treaty  with  the  embassy'  from  the 
Council  of  Basle.  It  allowed  the  Cup  to  the  lait3^,  but  with  some 
unwelcome  restrictions,  and  was  pervaded,  with  a  studied  and 
unsatisfactory  vagueness  in  reference  to  the  remaining  three 
articles.  The  compact  was  so  unsatisfactory  to  the  Taborites 
that  they  rejected  it ;  and  an  armed  conflict  ensued  between  them 
and  the  Utraquists  (now  called  the  Calixtines),  in  which 'the 
former  were  entirely  defeated.  The  Calixtines,  now  predominant, 
after  the  compact  had  been  solemnly  ratified  at  lylau  (1434),  ac" 
knowledged  Sigismund  as  their  King  on  the  guarantee  of  certain 
conditions. 

1.   The  Hussites  from  1436  to  151Y. 

Each  party  in  the  above  compact  had  sought  present  peace  with 
a  view  to  future  supremacy.  But  Sigismund  brought  on  a  conflict 
b}'  hastening  as  soon  as  possible,  in  violation  of  his  pledges,  to 
restore  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  and  the  old  system  of  doctrine 
and  of  practice.  Upon  his  death  (December  14,  1437),  and  the 
election  of  the  Emperor  Albert,  it  was  arranged  that  the  Kingdom 
should  be  ruled  by  two  Governors — one  Catholic  and  one  Calix- 
tine.  But  after  George  Podiebrad  had  become,  in  1444,  the 
Calixtine,  and  in  1450,  the  sole  Governor,  the  Calixtines  obtained 
a  decided  supremacy.  But  the  Catholics  had  ceased  to  recognize 
the  binding  obligation  of  the  Compactata.  In  order  to  allay  the 
disturbances  of  the  Kingdom,  George  Podiebrad  was  elected  King 
(1453-145*7),  and  professed  his  determination  at  the  same  time  to 
preserve  the    Compactata,  and  to   uphold  the   authority  of  the 
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Pope  with  only  that  limitation.  But  Pius  IT.  declared  this  com- 
pact null,  and  Paul  II.  proceeded  (December,  1465)  to  excommu- 
nicate and  preach  a  crusade  against  the  King.  Matthias  of 
Hungar}'  received  the  crown  from  the  Pope's  hands,  and  took 
possession  of  a  portion  of  the  Kingdom.  The  Polish  Prince 
Wladislaus,  who  succeeded  Podiebrad,  maintained  his  ground 
against  Matthias,  and  even  succeeded  him  in  the  Kincrdom  of 
Hungary,  and  was  able  to  maintain  the  national  compact  in  force 
until  ills  death  in  1516. 

2.    The  Tahorites. 

The  Taborites,  under  Sigismund,  remained  unmolested  in  their 
fortified  and  separated  citie§ ;  but  were  entirely  overcome  by 
George  Podiebrad  in  1453.  They  were  succeeded  by  communities 
under  the  names  of  "  Brothers  of  the  Law  of  Christ,"  and 
"  Brothers'  Union,"  who  were  separated  entirely  from  the  Calix- 
tine  Church,  and  adopted  the  general  principles  of  the  Taborites, 
without  their  fiery  and  fanatic  zeal. 

IV.    INDIVIDUAL    REFORMERS. 

1.  Savanarola. 

As  there  were  forerunners  of  Huss  wiio  prepared  the  way  for 
his  pronounced  hostility  to  the  abuses  of  the  Papal  Court,  so 
there  were  successors,  not  only  in  Bohemia,  but  throughout  Eu- 
rope, who  bore  full  and  vehement  testimony  against  the  corruptions 
of  the  Church,  and  the  dreadful  immoralities  which  prevailed  at 
Rome.  Conspicuous  among  these  was  the  saintly,  the  learned, 
the  eloquent,  and  the  fiery  Savanarola.  He  became  a  Dominican 
monk  at  Florence,  and  preached  in  that  city  against  its  luxury 
and  worldliness,  and  against  the  abominations  of  the  Papacy 
under  Innocent  YIII.  and  Alexander  YI.,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophets.  He  possessed  every  qualification  as  an  omtor 
— a  pure  elocution,  an  exquisite  voice,  a  fervid  imagination,  a 
vehement  energy  of  action — which  was  requisite  in  order  to  en- 
trance and  sway  the  Italian  mind.  Accordingly,  he  was  the 
master-spirit  of  the  city.  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  vainly  sought 
to  secure  his  favor,  and  to  avert  his  patriotic  denunciations.  The 
fervid  spirit  of  Savanarola  reached  such  a  pitch  of  exaltation  that 
he   believed   himself  gifted  with   prophetic   power.     "  Dreadful 
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judgments  were  impending,"  lie  declared,  "  over  Florence  and 
Rome,  and  all  the  land.  Charles  of  France  would  come  and  de- 
stroy the  t3'rants  that  were  scourging  Italy.  Thus  only  would 
reformation  and  purification  ever  be  effected."  But  after  the 
retreat  of  Charles  from  Italy,  the  influence  of  Savanarola  declined. 
The  Pope,  enraged  at  his  invectives,  availed  himself  of  his  declin- 
ing power  in  Florence  to  summon  him  to  Rome.  Savanarola 
excused  himself  from  obeying  the  summons  ;  and  in  1497,  he  was 
excommunicated  by  the  Pope.  The  daring  monk  hurled  back  the 
excommunication.  After  a  dramatic  preparation  for  a  trial  by  fire 
of  the  respective  claims  of  the  Pope  and  himself,  which  he  de- 
clined, but  which  a  Franciscan  monk  was  eager  to  undergo,  which 
ended  in  an  unseemly  monastic  brawl,  and  in  the  breaking  up  of 
the  performance,  the  influence  .of  Savanarola  was  at  end.  The 
people  took  the  Dominican  monastery  by  storm  ;  Savanarola  was 
seized  and  subjected  to  torture,  and  then  hanged  and  burned,  and 
his  ashes  cast  into  the  Arno  (May  23,  1498). 

2.  John  TFesseZ  (1420-1489). 

"  John  Wessel  (surnamed  Basilius  and  also  Gansfort)  was  born 
at  Groningen.  After  studying  and  then  lecturing  in  the  Univer- 
sities of  Hiedelberg,  Paris,  Rome,  and  elsewhere,  he  grew  dissatis- 
fied with  the  scholastic  theolog}',  and  tool?  refuge  in  a  warm  but 
scientific  mysticism.  On  almost  every  point,  on  justification, 
penance,  purgatory,  and  even  on  the  Eucharist,  he  has  anticipated 
the  conclusions  of  those  earnest  spirits  who  were  destined  to 
commence  the  Saxon  Reformation  of  the  Church.  John  Wessel 
was  alike  distinguished  as  a  theologian  and  a  general  scholar. 
He  died  in  peace  at  Groningen  (1489),  protected  from  the  Inquisi- 
tion by  the  Bishop  of  Utrecht."  {Hardwick^  Middle  Ages^  pp. 
383,  384.) 

Y.    BIBLICAL   STUDIES." 

"  In  Wessel,  as  in  many  of  his  predecessors,  there  had  been 
awakened  a  fresh  love  for  Biblical  studies.  This  alone  had  con- 
stituted in  their  hearts  a  bond  of  sympathy  with  men  like  Wiclif 
and  the  Hussites,  more  especially  perhaps  in  Germany,  where 
versions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  had  been  made  and  very  largely 
circulated  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.     Before  that 
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time,  the  only  critical  works  deserving  notice  are  the  Postills  of 
Nicholas  Lyra,  a  Franciscan,  who  applied  his  Hebrew  knowledge 
with  effect  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  Gerson, 
who  was  led,  by  the  corresponding  works  of  St.  Angustine,  to 
construct  a  harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels.  But  on  the  resuscita- 
tion of  the  ancient  literature,  and  the  discovery  of  printing, 
stronger  impulses  had  been  communicated  in  this  direction.  The 
superior  scholarship  and  holy  taste  of  Laurentius  Yalla,  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  Reuchlin,  Erasmus,  and  others,  indicated  that  a  brighter 
period  was  now  dawning  on  the  field  of  Scriptural  humanities. 
Though  it  would  be  unfair  to  urge  that  men  were  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  the  Bible  in  the  times  anterior  to  the  Reformation, 
we  may  safely  argue  that  the  Reformation  was  itself  a  consequent 
of  the  enlightenment  which  Biblical  inquiries  had  produced." 
{Hardwick^  pp.  384-385.) 


CHURCH  EXTENSION. 

"If  we  were  to  allow  that  the  mere  performance  of  the  baptismal 
ceremony  was  equivalent  to  conversion  to  Christianity,  the  con- 
version of  the  last  helithen  nations  in  Europe  began  at  this  time. 
In  Lithuania,  individuals  had  already  betaken  themselves  to  the 
Russian  Church,  when  the  Grand  Duke  Jagello,  in  order  to  win 
the  young  Hedwig  to  wife,  was  baptized  into  the  Romish  Church 
(1386),  and  required  his  subjects  to  follow  his  example.  Baptized, 
indeed,  many  of  them  were ;  but  the  disposition  of  the  Lithuanians 
remained  for  a  long  time  heathenish.  The  case  was  the  same  with 
regard  to  the  conversion  of  the  Laplanders,  which  Hemming, 
Archbishop  of  Upsala,  commenced  in  1335. 

"  The  Popes  still  continued  to  delude  themselves  with  the  vain 
hope  of  winning  the  Mongols. 

"Most  of  their  tribes  declared  themselves  all  the  more  decidedly 
in  favor  of  Mohammedanism.  The  young  Christian  community 
in  China  was  completely  broken  up  in  1369,  by  the  expulsion  of 
the  Mongols  from  this  countr^^"    (Gieseler,  vol.  iv.  p.  258.) 

"  The  degeneration  of  Christianity  was  completed  by  the  cruelty 
with  which   conversions   thereto  were   effected.     Ferdinand   and 
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Isabella,  in  1492,  only  allowed  the  Jews  in  Spain  the  choice  betwixt 
baptism  and  banishment.  A  large  number  of  those  who  remained 
steadfast  to  their  faith  found  refuge  in  Portugal ;  but  Emmanuel 
the  Great,  in  1496,  imposed  upon  them  the  same  choice ;  at  the 
same  time,  he  took  their  children  from  them,  and  made  slaves  of 
all  who  delayed.  Granada,  the  last  Moorish  city  in  Spain,  upon  its 
surrender  in  the  year  1492,  had  stipulated  for  its  ancestral  laws  and 
religion.  But  after  the  pretended  discovery  of  a  secret  conspiracy, 
the  same  cruel  law  was  decreed  against  this  place  also  (1498),  and 
in  1501,  the  remnant  of  the  determined  Mussulmans  were  obliged 
to  leave  the  country  or  submit  to  slavery.  Thus  the  peninsula 
of  the  Pyrenees  increased  the  ill-fated  herds  of  the  new  Christians 
who  were  given  over  as  a  prey  to  the  Inquisition.  A  no  less 
revolting  method  of  conversion  ensued  upon  the  numerous  dis- 
coveries made  in  this  century,  those  of  the  Portuguese  upon  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  discovery  of  America  by  the 
Spaniards. 

"When  the  aborigines  of  America  were  forced  at  the  same  time 
to  slavery  and  to  Christianity,  the  Dominicans,  elsewhere  ac- 
customed to  offer  bloody  sacrifices  to  their  Christianity,  were 
zealous  against  this  cruelty.  But  millions  perished  before  the 
equivocal  success  of  the  labors  of  Bartholomew  de  las  Casas, 
when  Charles  Y.  granted  the  freedom  of  the  Indians,  together 
with  the  permission  of  the  negro  slave  trade."    {Gieseler.) 
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FIRST    DIVISION. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CONTINENTAL  CHURCHES  FROM  A.D.  1517 
TO  A.D,  1600. 


CHAPTEIt    XVIII 


Commencement  and  Progress  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation  to  the 
Augsburg  Confession  (A.D.  1517-1530). 


I.    LUTHER  AND  TETZEL.  i 

Martin  Luther  was  born  of  humble  but  respectable  parents, 
in  Eisleben,  in  liSB.  He  became  an  Augustinian  monk,  and  a 
professor  of  Theology  in  Wittemberg,  in  1517.  At  that  time,  Frede- 
ric the  Wise  was  Elector  of  Saxony,  Leo  X.  was  Poi^e,  and  Maxi- 
milian I.  of  Austria  was  Emperor  of  the  German  Roman  Empire. 

In  the  same  year  (1517),  John  Tetzel,  a  Dominican  monk, 
perambulated  Germany  preaching  Indulgences,  as  the  agent  of 
Albert,  Archbishop  of  Mentz.  His  extravagances  were  shameless. 
He  declared  that  as  soon  as  the  money  paid  for  Indulgences 
clinked  in  the  box,  a  soul  would  be  released  from  purgatory  and 
ascend  to  paradise.  He  declared  that  he  was  authorized  to  pardon 
the  most. dreadful  sins  that  could  be  conceived;  even  if  that  were 
possible,  the  violation  of  the  Mother  of  our  Lord. 

In  opposition  to  these  statements  Luther  prepared  and  posted 
upon  the  Church  door  at  Wittemberg,  ninety -five  propositions. 
This  act  may  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  in 
Germany. 

The  most  striking  of  these  propositions  were  the  following: — 
A  Christian's  whole  life  should  be  one  constant  penance,  inward  and  outward. 
The  Pope  can  remit  only  temporal  punishments. 

He  cannot  himself  remit,  but  he  can  only  declare  the  remission  of  sins  against  God. 
Penitential  canons  are  made  for  the  living  only.     To  extend  their  penalties  to  the 
dead  is  a  great  abuse. 

The  Pope  has  no  more  power  over  purgatory  than  any  other  priest. 
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That  the   payment  of  money  should  be  said  to  release  souls  from  purgatory,  is  a 
new  and  gross  doctrine. 

Those  who  grant,  and  those  who  rely  upon  these  pardons,  will  be  damned  together. 

The  Pope  needs  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  more  than  their  money. 

The  Pope  has  no  authority  over  the  merits  of  Christ  and  the  saints,  but  only  the 
power  of  the  keys  to  remit  temporal  punishment. 

The  true  treasury  of  the  Church  is  the  Gospel. 

Thei  Pope's  indulgences  cannot  take  away  the  wrong  against  God  of  the  smallest 
sin. 

If  the  Pope  has  power  over  purgatory,  why  does  he  not  empty  it  at  once  for  love, 
and  not  for  money?    (Waddingtoii' s  Ijiither  and  the  Lutheran  Keformatio7i,  vol.  i. 
'  chap.  3.) 

I 

II.  LUTHER,  CAJETAN,  AND  MILTITZ. 

These  theses  produced  great  commotion,  and  were  violently- 
attacked  by  Tetzel  and  his  friends.  The  positions  of  Luther  were 
also  assailed  by  several  eminent  Roman  theologians.  Albert, 
Archbishop  of  Mentz,  requested  Luther  to  maintain  silence. 
Luther  refused,  and  replied  with  spirit  to  his  opponents,  and 
addressed  himself  respectfully  to  the  Pope.  Leo  X.  at  first  re- 
garded the  matter  as  a  mere  squabble  of  monks,  arising  from  the 
jealousy  of  rival  orders.  But  the  Emperor  Maximilian  persuaded 
him  that  it  was  a  question  which  was  dividing  German}''.  He 
then  summoned  Luther  to  Rome.  But  the  I]lector  Frederic  de- 
manded that  the  trial  should  be  held  in  German}'.  Leo  yielded 
to  the  demand.  Luther  was  summoned  to  appear  before  his 
Legate,  a  Dominican  monk,  at  Augsburg.  Cajetan  demanded 
absolute  submission  to  the  decisions  of  the  Roman  See.  Although 
Cajetan  condescended  to  discussion,  he  became  the  more  imperious 
because  confuted  or  confused  by  unexpected  arguments  from 
Luther,  which  he  was  unprepared  to  answer.  Luther,  refused 
submission,  and  appealed  from  Leo  ill  informed  to  Leo  better  in- 
formed ;  and  fearing  that  his  personal  liberty  was  in  danger, 
secretly  left  Augsburg  in  the  night.  After  the  return  of  Cajetan 
to  Rome,  Leo  issued  an  edict  in  which  he  required  all  Catholics 
to  believe  that  he  had  power  to  forgive  sins.  Thereupon  Luther 
appealed  to  a  General  Council. 

Upon  the  failure  of  this  attempt,  Leo  appointed  Miltitz,  a  saga- 
cious and  politic  Saxon  knight  attached  to  his  Court,  to  confer 
with  Luther,  and  restore  him  to  obedience  to  the  Holy  See.  He 
sought  to  conciliate  Frederic  by  sending  to  him  the  much  coveted 
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gift  of  the  golden  rose.  Miltitz  succeeded  in  persuading  Luther 
to  send  a  submissive  letter  to  Leo  X.,  in  which  he  promised  to 
preserve  silence  if  his  enemies  would  do  the  same.  But,  in  fact, 
neither  party  was  disposed  to  be  silent. 

III.   DISCUSSION   AT   LEIPSIC. 

A  discussion  at  Leipsic,  in  July,  1519,  reopened  the  questions 
which  had  been  raised  between  Luther  and  Tetzel.  John  Eckius, 
a  celebrated  theologian,  challenged  Andrew  Caroldstadt,  a  friend 
of  Luther,  and  Luther  himself,  to  a  disputation  upon  free  will. 
Such  intellectual  and  theological  duels  were  frequent  in  that  age. 
After  Eckius  and  Caroldstadt  had  discussed  the  matter  many 
da3's,  Luther  engaged  Eckius  in  a  controversy  concerning  tlie 
supremacy  and  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  contended  for  a  limita- 
tion of  his  power  much  below  that  claimed  for  him  by  Eckius  and 
the  Roman  theologians  of  the  day.  Eckius  carried  away  from 
this  controversy  bitter  feelings  of  hostility  against  Luther. 

lY.  LUTHER,  EXCOMMUNICATED,  ORGANIZES  THE  LUTHERAN 
CHURCH. 

Eckius  hastened  to  Rome  to  secure  the  excommunication  of 
Luther.  Leo  issued  his  Bull  of  Excommunication  on  the  15th  of 
June,  1520.  Forty-one  of  his  tenets  were  condemned,  his  writings 
were  adjudged  to  the  flames,  and  he  was  commanded  to  retract, 
and  seek  forgiveness  in  sixty  days,  or  be  cast  out  of  the  Church. 

This  proceeding  determined  Luther  to  pursue  a  bold  course. 
He  renewed  his  appeal  to  a  future  General  Council,  and  determined 
to  withdraw,  before  his  Excommunication  should  take  effect,  from 
the  Church  of  Rome.  This  w^as  accomplished  by  his  burning 
(December  10,  1520)  the  Bull  of  the  Pope,  and  a  copy  of  the  Pon- 
tifical Canon  Law.  This  was  a  bold  and  decided  separation  from 
the  Roman  Obedience.  At  the  same  time,  he  immediately  took 
steps  for  the  continuance  of  public  worship,  and  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments  and  preaching.  Thus  he  also  organized  the 
Church  anew. 

V.   DIET  OF  WORMS. 

Charles  Y.  of  Spain,  who  succeeded  Maximilian  as  Emperor  of 
Germany  (1519),  was   summoned  by  the  Pope  to  the   duty  of 
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inflicting  punishment  upon  leather.  Charles  was  cautioned  by 
Frederic  to  proceed  in  conformity  to  the  rights  of  the  German 
Churches,  and  the  laws  of  the  Empire.  lie  determined,  therefore, 
to  give  Luther  a  hearing  before  a  Diet  to  be  assembled  at  Worms. 
In  Germany,  these  Diets  of  Nobles  and  Ecclesiastics  decided  both 
secular  and  Ecclesiastical  questions.  Luther  answered  the  sum- 
mons, admitted  and  vindicated  the  doctrines  alleged  against  him, 
and  refused  to  retract.  Frederic,  in  order  to  secure  Luther's 
safety,  and  to  avoid  embarrassments  to  which  his  return  to  Wit- 
temberg  would  have  subjected  him,  caused  Luther  to  be  forcibly 
intercepted  and  lodged  in  the  Castle  of  Wartburg. 

The  interests  of  Germany  were  subordinate,  in  the  mind  of  the  new  Emperor,  to 
those  of  his  vast  empire,  and  especially  to  those  of  Spain,  At  this  period  he  consid- 
ered religion  rather  as  an  element  of  policy  than  as  a  matter  of  conscience.  He  did 
not  at  once  repress  the  German  Reformation,  but  used  it  as  the  means  of  keeping  the 
Pope  in  check,  and  of  compelling  him  to  favor  his  interests.  He  demanded  two 
things  of  the  Pope  as  conditions  of  suppressing  the  movement  in  Germany.  First, 
that  he  should  renounce  the  French  alliance  and  join  him  against  France  ;  and  second, 
that  he  should  withdraw  the  Inquisition  from  Spain. 

When  Luther  came  into  the  Diet,  a  pile  of  books  was  placed  before  him,  and  he  was 
called  to  retract  them.  On  the  first  day  he  acknowledged  them  to  be  his  ;  but  asked 
for  a  day's  delay  before  he  gave  his  answer.  It  was  granted.  On  that  day  he  divided 
his  books  into  three  classes.  1.  Those  that  set  forth  positive  doctrines.  2.  Contro- 
versial writings  against  the  Papacy  and  Papal  doctrines.  3.  Personal  Controversies. 
He  refused  to  retract  the  first  two,  but  expressed  his  regret  for  the  violent  expressions 
into  which  he  had  been  betrayed  in  the  last  class. 

At  the  close  of  a  modest,  manly,  and  able  defence,  he  concluded  with  these 
words:  "Unless  I  am  refuted,  and  convinced  by  proofs  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or 
by  plain,  lucid,  and  evident  argument,  I  yield  my  faith  neither  to  the  Pope  nor  to 
the  Councils  alone  ;  for  it  is  as  clear  as  the  day  that  they  have  frequently  erred  and 
contradicted  each  other.  Until  so  convinced,  I  can  and  will  retract  nothing,  for  it  is 
neither  safe  nor  expedient  to  act  against  conscience.  Here  I  stand,  and  can  do 
nothing  else;   God  help  me.     Amen." 


YI.   LUTHER  AT  WARTBURG. 

Luther  remained  in  the  character  of  a  Saxon  Knight  George 
nearl}^  a  3'ear,  in  the  Castle  of  Wartburg.  While  there,  he 
preached  secretly  to  some  of  the  inmates,  commenced  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  and  issued  several  publications.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  Carolstadt  at  Wittemberg,  caused  him  much  uneasiness. 
Carolstadt  gave  way  to  enthusiastic  and  fanatical  doctrines  and 
practices,  introduced   by  the   prophets  of  Zwickau,  and   pushed 
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forward  reforms  with  indiscretion   and  violence.     These  events 
made  Luther  imi^atient  to  return  to  Wittemburg. 

Luther's  sojourn  at  Wartburg  was  no  doubt  a  providential  event,  which  fitted 
him  the  better  for  the  great  work  that  was  before  him.  It  compelled  him  quietly  and 
solemnly  to  review  the  position  which  he  had  taken,  and  to  weigh  well  the  respon- 
sibilities which  he  had  assumed.  The  fanaticism  which  had  broken  out  at  Wittemberg, 
admonished  him  to  keep  his  own  spirit  under  control,  and  to  guard  his  theories  from 
extravagance  and  excess.  His  translation  of  the  Bible  and  his  theological  studies 
matured  his  views,  and  deepened  his  earlier  convictions.  His  inward  temptations  and 
trials  also  chastened  and  humbled  him,  and  led  him  to  restrain  the  native  violence  of 
his  temper. 

Mosheim,  in  his  account  of  the  troubles  at  Wittemberg,  does  not  mention  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  movement.  It  was  the  fact  that  the  monks  began  to  abjure 
monastic  vows  and  to  marry.  Thirteen  monks  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Augustine 
left  it,  and  two  of  them  married.  Carolstadt  followed  their  example.  The  fanatical 
movement  at  Zwickau  had  reached  Wittemberg,  and  laid  strong  hold  on  Carolstadt. 
Two  weavers,  Storch  and  Marx,  and  an  educated  man,  Stiibner,  professed  to  be  directly 
inspired  from  heaven.  Some  of  their  disciples  and  prophets  came  to  Wittemberg. 
They  proclaimed  their  new  revelations  in  exalted  and  impassioned  language,  and 
denounced  infant  baptism  as  an  institution  of  the  Devil. 

The  movement  at  Wittemberg  became  so  wild  that  Luther  felt  that  at  every  hazard 
he  must  return.  He  was  sure  that  if  he  asked  the  Elector's  consent  he  would  be  for- 
bidden J  and  hence  he  concluded  to  write  to  him,  announcing  his  determination  and 
begging  his  forgiveness.  The  letter  is  a  very  noble  one.  No  time  was  to  be  lost. 
Storch  now  called  himself  the  angel  Gabriel.  Mark  Stiibner  was  inspired  to  interpret 
his  revelations.  Storch  set  up  what  he  called  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  He  declared 
that  everything  was  to  be  ordered  anew,  and  that  none  but  those  commissioned  by  him 
were  ministers  of  God.  Luther  in  his  letter  admonished  the  Elector  to  repress,  but 
not  to  take  the  life  of  these  men — not  to  shed  blood  for  heresy.  This  is  one  of  the 
noblest  pages  in  the  history  of  Luther.  His  repression  of  that  wild  fanaticism  was 
marked  by  gentleness  and  wisdom,  and  a  power  of  eloquence  and  persuasion  seldom 
equalled.  He  clearly  marked  out  at  that  time,  at  what  point  reformation  and  change 
should  stop. 

YII.   POPES  ADRIAN  VI.  AND  CLEMENT  VIL 

Leo  X.  died  in  1522.  Adrian  YL,  a  former  tutor  of  Charles  Y., 
through  the  influence  of  the  Emperor,  succeeded  Leo.  He  was 
honest  and  pious,  and  confessed  that  the  Church  needed  refor- 
mation ;  but  inasmuch  as  he  occupied  the  Papal  chair  only  two 
years  and  nine  months,  he  was  unable  to  accomplish  anything. 
Clement  YII.,  one  of  the  Florentine  Medici,  a  kinsman  of  Leo  X., 
a  consummate  master  of  craft  and  opposed  to  all  reform,  censured 
the  German  princes  for  tolerating  Luther,  ignored  Hadrian's 
promise  of  correcting  abuses,  and  insisted  that  the  decree  of  the 
Diet  of  Worms  should  be  enforced. 
12 
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VIII.   WAR  OP  THE  PEASANTS. 

In  the  year  1525,  a  furious  war  of  the  peasants  against  the 
lords  and  the  magistrates  broke  out,  and  spread  rapine,  conflagra- 
tion, and  terror  through  the  country.  It  arose  from  the  intolerable 
oppression  to  which  this  class  were  subjected.  But  it  was  laid 
hold  of  and  aggravated  by  religious  fanatics.  Some  demanded 
freedom  from  taxes ;  others,  the  abrogation  of  all  Lordships  ; 
others  proclaimed  the  formation  of  anew  and  pure  Church,  under 
the  constant  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  charged 
against  Luther  that  this  commotion  was  due  to  him  and  his  doc- 
trine of  liberty.  Luther  vindicated  himself  and  denounced  the 
new  fanatical  sects  ;  and  at  the  same  time  reproved  the  lords  for 
their  cruelty  and  oppression.  The  insurrection  was  put  down  by 
the  battle  of  Miilhausen,  in  1525  ;  in  which  the  princes  completely 
destroyed  the  army  of  the  insurgents,  and  put  the  leaders  to 
death. 

IX.    THE   DEATH   OF   THE    ELECTOR  FREDERIC,    AND   THE    SUCCESSION 
OF  HIS  BROTHER  JOHN. 

Frederic  died  in  1525.  He  was  friendly  to  Luther,  but  acted 
rather  as  his  protector,  and  as  a  mediator  between  him  and  the 
Pope,  than  as  a  champion.  John,  on  the  contrary,  warmly  em- 
braced Luther's  religious  views,  and  gave  him  his  decided  support 
in  the  establishment  of  a  new  Church.  He  caused  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  Churches,  the  mode  of  worship,  etc., 
to  be  drawn  up  by  Luther  and  Melancthon.  Other  German 
princes,  who  had  accepted  the  new  doctrines,  followed  his  example. 
This  decided  policy  gave  rise  to  those  dissensions  and  wars  which 
soon  agitated  Germany  and  the  Empire. 

X.    DIET  OF  SPIRES  IN  1526. 

This  Diet  was  presided  over  by  Ferdinand,  brother  of  the  Em- 
peror. The  Emperor  had  demanded  that  the  decrees  of  the  Diet 
of  Worms  should  be  enforced.  The  German  princes  declared  that 
it  was  impossible  ;  petitioned  for  a  General  Council ;  and  resolved, 
that  in  the  mean  time,  each  one  should  regulate  the  religious  con- 
cerns of  his  own  kingdom  as  he  saw  fit.  This  step  greatly  favored 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation.     Charles  was  so  occupied  and 
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perplexed  with  his  French,  and  Spanish,  and  Italian  affairs,  that 
he  could  not  attend  much  to  the  German  States  ;  and  he  was  then 
out  of  humor  with  the  Pope  and  indisposed  to  forward  his  views. 
Because  Clement  YII.  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Francis  I.  of 
France,  Charles  mj^e  war  against  him  in  Ital}^,  captured  the 
city  of  Rome,  and  besieged  the  Pope  himself  in  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo. 

XI.   DIET  OF  SPIRES  (1529). 

The  German  reformers,  in  consequence  of  this  proceeding  of 
Charles,  enjoyed  comparative  tranquillity  for  three  years.  But 
after  a  com  promise  with  the  Pope,  Charles  convened  the  second  Diet 
of  Spires  in  1529.  In  this  Diet  the  liberty  granted  to  each  prince 
to  regulate  the  religious  affairs  of  his  own  state  was  revoked,  and 
all  changes  in  religion  declared  to  be  unlawful.  Hence,  the 
reforming  German  princes  publicly  protested  against  this  decree, 
on  the  19th  of  April,  and  appealed  to  the  Emperor  and  a  future 
General  Council.  It  was  from  this  proceeding  that  they  took  the 
name  of  Protestants. 

XII.   alliance  of  PROTESTANTS,  AND  CONFERENCE  AT  MARBURG. 

The  Protestant  princes,  finding  that  Charles  was  enraged  at 
their  attitude,  found  it  necessary  to  form  an  alliance  for  self-de- 
fence. But  it  was  difficult  to  do  this,  in  consequence  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  Luther,  and  the  differences  between  the  Saxons  and  the 
Helvetic  Reformers  in  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Hence,  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  appointed  a  confer- 
ence between  Luther  and  Zwingle  and  other  theologians  in  1529. 
Luther,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  the  great  obstacle  to  union. 
He  would  not  co-operate  with  those  who  rejected  his  doctrine  of 
consubstantiation.  No  cordial  union  of  the  princes,  therefore,  in 
a  definite  alliance  could  be  secured.  This  was  a  policy  most  fatal 
to  the  interests  of  the  Reformers.  But  the  Emperor,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  the  Pope  to  the  measure,  determined 
to  treat  again  with  the  princes,  in  another  Diet  to  be  held  at 
Augsburg. 
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CHAPTEB   XIJ^. 

The  Lutheran  Church  from  the  Presentation  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, A.D.  1530,  to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  A.D.  1555. 


I.   CONFESSION  OP  AUGSBURG. 

The  Diet  of  Augsburg  was  held  on  the  15th  of  June,  1530. 
The  Confession  of  Augsburg  was  read  at  the  Diet,  and  signed  by 
John,  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  four  princes  of  the  Empire.  The 
Confession  was  drawn  up  by  Melancthon,  continually  advising 
with  Luther,  who  remained  at  the  neighboring  Castle  of  Coburg 
for  that  purpose.  The  Confession  consisted  of  twenty-eight  arti- 
cles, seven  of  which  are  directed  against  the  false  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  remainder  are  devoted  to  a  positive  state- 
ment of  Christian  doctrine.  Some  of  the  Articles  of  the  English 
Church  are  drawn  from  this  celebrated  Confession. 

The  Emperor  Charles  entered  Augsburg  on  the  eve  of  a  solemn  festival  of  the 
Church,  and  required  the  Reformers  to  be  present  at  the  religious  services  which  were 
performed  on  that  occasion.  They  openly  refused  to  do  so,  on  the  ground  of  con- 
science. They  established  daily  services  in  the  city,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  the 
Confession  were  explained  and  vindicated.  Charles  declared  that  these  meetings 
must  be  suppressed ;  but  the  princes  insisted  upon  their  rights  in  the  matter,  and 
with  some  restrictions,  they  were  still  continued. 


II.  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  PAPAL  PARTY. 

The  friends  of  the  Pope  drew  up  a  confutation  of  the  Confession. 
It  was  prepared  by  John  Faber,  John  Eckius,  and  John  Cochleus. 
This  also  having  been  read  at  the  Diet,  the  Emperor  required  the 
Protestants  to  accept  and  sign  it.  This  they  refused  to  do,  and 
although  they  were  not  permitted  to  have  a  copy  of  it,  Melancthon 
answered  it  by  his  Apology  for  the  Confession,  which  has  become 
one  of  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  After 
ineffectual  efforts  at  compromise  or  reconciliation,  a  severe  decree 
was  passed  on  the  19th  of  November,  in  which  new  force  was  given 
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to  the  Decree  of  Worms  against  Luther.  The  princes  and  cities 
alienated  from  the  Pope,  were  also  admonished  to  return  speedily 
to  their  allegiance,  or  expect  to  incur  the  vengeance  of  the 
Emperor. 

III.  LEAGUE  OP  ^ALCALB,  AND  PEACE  OF  NUREMBERG. 

The  Protestant  princes  then  formed  a  league  for  their  pro- 
tection, called  the  League  of  Smalcald.  They  endeavored  to 
draw  the  Kings  of  France,  England,  and  Denmark,  and  other 
princes  into  this  confederacy.  The  Electors  of  Mayence  and  of 
the  Palatinate,  in  view  of  this  combination,  interposed  as  Media- 
tors between  the  parties.  Charles  Y.  had  strong  reasons  for 
desiring  peace.  He  wished  the  aid  of  the  Protestant  princes  in 
his  war  against  the  Turks.  Hence,  in  1532,  the  truce  of  Nurem- 
berg was  made,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  Protestant 
princes  should  aid  in  the  Turkish  war,  and  acknowledge  Ferdi- 
nand, brother  of  Charles,  King  of  the  Romans.  Charles,  on  his 
part,  was  to  annul  the  Edicts  of  Worms  and  Augsburg,  and  allow 
liberty  to  the  Lutherans  until  the  disputed  questions  should  be 
settled  by  a  General  Council,  or  by  a  Diet  of  the  Empire. 

lY.   PROMISE  OF  A  GENERAL  COUNCIL. 

As  the  Reformation  after  this  period  acquired  great  influence 
and  extension,  Charles  earnestly  pressed  the  Pope  to  call  a 
General  Council.  Clement  YIL,  crafty  and  fearful  of  Councils, 
promised,  but  prevaricated  and  delayed.  He  would  not  agree  that 
it  should  be  held  out  of  Italy ;  and  the  Reformers  insisted  that  it 
ought  to  be  held  in  Germany.  His  successor,  Paul  III.,  was  more 
amenable  to  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor.  He  promised,  in  1535, 
that  he  would  hold  a  Council  in  Mantua  ;  and,  in  1536,  he  actually 
proclaimed  one  by  letters  sent  over  the  Catholic  world.  The 
Protestants  declared,  in  a  Convention  held  at  Smalcald  in  153 1, 
that  such  a  Coun&il  would  be  entirely  subservient  to  the  Pope, 
and  unjust  to  them.  A  new  summary  of  their  faith  was  drawn 
up  by  Luther,  called  "  The  Articles  of  Smalcald,"  which  expand, 
but  do  not  contradict,  some  of  the  Articles  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession. 
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V.   FAILURE  OP  ATTEMPTS  AT  A  COMPROMISE,  AND  THEIR 
CONSEQUENCES. 

In  the  year  1541,  the  Emperor  ordered  certain  prominent  per- 
sons of  both  parties  to  confer  together  at  Worms,  with  a  view  to 
a  compromise.  Accordingly,  John  Ecliius  and  Melancthon  held 
a  discussion  there  for  three  days.  The  discussion  was  adjourned 
to  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  held  in  the  same  year.  But  nothing 
came  of  these  attempts  but  the  adjournment  of  the  whole  subject 
to  a  future  Council.  A  very  disturbed  state  of  things  ensued. 
In  the  Diet  of  Spire,  in  1542,  tlie  Pontiff,  by  his  Legate,  renewed 
the  promise  of  a  Council  to  be  held  at  Trent.  The  Protestants 
declined  both  the  place  and  the  Council,  and  demanded  one  that 
would  be  comprehensive  and  free.  Nevertheless,  the  Council  was 
appointed. 

YI.   WAR  OP  SMALCALD. 

The  refusal  of  the  Protestants  to  abide  the  decision  of  a  Coun- 
cil, to  be  held  at  Trent,  determined  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  to 
make  war  on  the  Protestant  princes.  The  Protestants  also  pre- 
pared for  defence.  Another  conference  was  held  at  Ratisbon,  but 
with  no  result.  The  Council  of  Trent  passed  its  first  decrees, 
which  were  very  decidedly  rejected  by  the  Protestants.  The 
Saxon  and  Hessian  princes  led  their  forces  into  Bavaria,  and 
cannonaded  the  Emperor's  camp  at  Ingoldstadt.  But,  inasmuch 
as  Maurice,  Duke  of  Saxony,  coveting  his  uncle's,  the  Elector's 
position,  took  this  opportunity  to  invade  Saxony,  the  Elector 
John  was  compelled  to  return  and  defend  his  territories,  and  thus 
the  confederacy  of  the  princes  was  disbanded.  The  Emperor 
pursued  the  Elector,  and  at  the  battle  of  Miihlberg,  near  the  Elbe, 
in  April,  1547,  took  John  prisoner.  The  Landgrave  of  Hesse  was 
also  taken  prisoner  at  the  same  time. 

YII.   THE  INTERIM. 

After  these  reverses,  the  Emperor  demanded  of  the  Protestants 
in  a  Diet  of  Augsburg,  that  they  should  submit  to  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  greater  part  of  them  consented. 
Maurice,  who  had  received  from  the  Emperor  the  object  of  his 
ambition — the  Electorate  of  Saxony — the  more  readily  submitted 
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from  his  desire  to  secure  the  liberation  of  his  father-in-law,  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Council  of  Trent,  on 
account  of  a  pestilence  that  appeared,  or  was  feigned  to  have  ap- 
peared in  that  cit}^,  was  for  a  time  dissolved.  Hence  the  Emperor 
adopted  a  project  for  the  preservation  of  religious  peace,  which  he 
called  the  Interim.  It  was  very  favorable  to  the  Papal  claims,  but 
necessarily  unsatisfactory  to  both  parties.  Yet  most  of  the  Pro- 
testant princes  acquiesced  in  it.  Maurice  consulted  Melancthon, 
as  to  whether  it  were  lawful  for  the  Protestants  to  acquiesce  in  it ; 
and  Melancthon  declared  that  it  was  lawful  to  receive  it,  only  so 
far  as  it  concerned  things  not  essential  to  salvation,  or  things  in- 
different. This  gave  rise  to  the  Adiaphoristic  Controversy  amojig 
the  Lutherans,  which  will  be  noticed  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

yill.    COUNCIL  OF  TRENT. 

Julius  III.,  who  succeeded  Paul  III.  in  1550,  yielded  to  the 
importunities  of  Charles  Y.  to  recall  the  Council  of  Trent.  Charles 
thereupon  required  the  Protestant  Princes  to  prepare  to  be  re- 
presented at  the  Council.  Maurice  professed  to  acquiesce.  Ac- 
cordingly, confessions  were  drawn  up  by  Melancthon  and  by 
theologians  of  Wurtemberg  and  Saxony.  Some  ambassadors 
of  the  Duke  Maurice  attended  the  Council,  and  some  theologians 
from  Wurtemberg.  But  Melancthon,  although  he  set  out  upon 
the  journey,  did  not  proceed.  Maurice,  indeed,  was  prevaricating 
with  the  Emperor,  and  did  not  wish  Melancthon  to  be  present  at 
the  Council. 

IX.   MAURICE  AND  THE  EMPEROR. 

Maurice  became  very  indignant  at  the  Emperor  in  consequence 
of  his  evasion  of  the  importunate  requests  which  he  addressed  to 
him  to  liberate  his  father-in-law.  When  he  saw  that  Charles  did 
not  intend  to  liberate  him,  and  was  bent  on  the  absolute  subjection 
of.  all  Germany  to  his  will,  he  entered  into  a  league  with  the  King 
of  France  and  certain  of  the  German  princes.  In  1552,  he  was  at 
the  head  of  a  well-appointed  army.  He  nearly*  captured  the 
Emperor  at  Innspruck  by  his  sudden  and  unexpected  movement. 
Charles  was  so  alarmed  at  this  formidable  and  treacherous  attack, 
that  he  at  once  pledged  himself,  at  the  pacification  of  Passau,  to 
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leave  the  Protestants  unmolested,  and  to  assemble  a  Diet  within 
six  months,  which  should  effectually  settle  these  religious  diffi- 
culties. 

X.   DIET  OF  AUGSBURG. 

This  Diet  could  not  be  assembled  until  the  year  1555.  But  in 
that  year,  in  the  presence  of  Ferdinand,  the  Emperor's  brother, 
that  memorable  Council  was  held  which  gave  to  the  Protestants 
a  stable  religious  peace.  On  the  25th  of  September,  all  those  who 
had  embraced  the  Augsburg  Confession  were  pronounced  free 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope.  Liberty  was  given  to  all  Ger- 
mans to  follow  which  of  the  two  religions  they  pleased ;  and  all 
were  declared  to  be  public  enemies  of  Germany  who  should  make 
war  upon  others,  or  molest  them  on  account  of  their  religion. 
"  While  it  was  acknowledged  that  the  actual  possession  of  any 
Church  or  ecclesiastical  property,  whether  by  spiritual  or  lay 
persons,  at  the  precise  time  of  the  treaty  of  Passau  was  valid, 
the  Catholics  demanded  that  all  spiritual  States  of  the  Empire, 
which  should  subsequently  go  over  to  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
should  by  that  very  act  forfeit  all  their  offices  and  possessions. 
This  article,  which  was  called  the  Ecclesiastical  Reservation^  be- 
cause the  States  could  come  to  no  agreement  respecting  it,  was 
proclaimed  by  Ferdinand  as  an  actual  ordinance  of  the  Diet,  and 
became  the  germ  of  future  sanguinary  contests."     (Hase,  p.  399.) 


I 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


Reformation  In  German  Switzerland  to  the  Second  Peace  of  Cappel 

(A.D.  1531). 


I.  ULRIC  ZWINGLE'S  BIRTH  AND  EDUCATION. 

The  Swiss  Reformation  was  due  to  the  same  causes  as  that  of 
Germany.  The  clerical  vices,  the  impostures,  and  the  rapacity 
of  the  Pope  and  the  Ecclesiastics  of  every  grade,  had  become 
intolerable.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  feelings  of  abhorrence,  and 
of  doubt  as  to  the  Divine  sanction  to  all  these  enormities,  should 
at  length  find  expression.  Zwingle,  who  reached  a  distinctly 
Protestant  position  earlier  than  Luther  (A.D.  1516),  was  the  in- 
strument which  the  providence  and  grace  of  God  fitted  for  this 
high  mission. 

He  was  born  on  New  Year's  Day,  in  1484,  in  an  humble  cottage 
near  the  village  of  Wildhaus,  on  the  confines  of  Appenzell  and  the 
valley  of  the  Toggenberg.  His  father  was  the  Amman,  or  bailiff, 
of  the  village,  and  much  respected  for  his  integrity.  His  child- 
hood was  that  of  a  shepherd-boy.  At  an  early  age,  he  showed  a 
great  thirst  for  knowledge;  and  his  uncle,  the  Dean  of  Wesen, 
sent  him  to  Balse  in  order  that  he  might  enjoy  the  best  means  of 
education.  At  Berne,  to  which  he  was  transferred  in  149Y,  he 
won  the  affection  of  his  teachers  by  assiduity  and  success  in  his 
studies,  and  by  the  ingenuousness  and  purity  of  his  character. 
Thre^  years  later,  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  study  philosophy 
at  Vienna ;  and  two  years  after,  he  entered  the  University  of 
Basle,  in  order  to  study  scholastic  theology  prior  to  his  admission 
to  Holj^  Orders.  This  study  had  but  little  attraction  for  him, 
devoted  as  he  was  to  music,  poetry,  and  literature. 

II.  zwingle's  ordination  and  ministry. 

In  1506,  he  was  ordained  to  the  Cure  of  Glaris  by  the  Bishop 
of  Constance,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  with  a  sincere  desire  to 
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be  useful,  but  with  very  vague  views  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 
In  this  humble  find  secluded  sphere,  he  devoted  himself  earnestly 
to  study.  In  1512,  he  accompanied,  as  chaplain,  a  band  of  Swiss 
hired  to  defend  the  Church,  in  a  campaign  in  Italy.  His  patriotic 
indignation  at  this  mercenary  employment  of  his  countrymen  in 
wars  for  the  Pope  and  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  which  had  previ- 
ously been  expressed  in  his  poem  called  the  Labyrinth^  and  which 
afterwards  was  so  vehemently  exhibited,  was  deepened  by  his 
experience  on  this  occasion. 

In  1513  he  began  the  study  of  the  Greek,  in  which  he  subse- 
quently became  so  proficient  that  he  could  repeat  almost  all  of 
the  Greek  Testament.  His  ardor  in  study,  and  his  admiration 
for  Erasmus,  led  him  to  visit  that  great  scholar  in  Balse.  Kindly 
received  by  Erasmus,  he  also  became  intimate  with  Oswald  Myco- 
nius,  who  was  subsequently  so  closely  connected  with  him  at 
Zurich,  and  listened  with  enthusiasm  to  the  eloquent  preaching  of 
(Ecolampadius.  T^e  sermons  of  this  celebrated  preacher  were 
utterly  unlike  those  of  the  Ecclesiastics  of  the  day.  He  discarded 
scholastic  subtleties,  and  appealed  to  the  conscience  and  the 
heart,  and  presented  Jesus  Christ  as  the  one  great  object  of  the 
soul's  trust  and  adoration.  This  visit  was  a  memorable  one  in 
the  experience  of  Zwingle.  His  heart  was  touched  and  his  zeal 
quickened. 

III.    ZWINGLE  AT  EINSIEDLEN. 

Again  compelled  to  accompany  his  countrymen  to  Lombardy 
in  1514,  and  unable  to  dissuade  his  flock,  on  his  return,  from 
enlisting  in  the  service  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  he  determined 
no  longer  to  tolerate  an  abuse  which  he  could  not  remedy,  and 
exchanged  his  cure  for  that  of  Our  Lady  of  the  hermits  at  Ein- 
siedlen.  This  was  a  convent  built  over  the  site  of  the  cell  of  the 
holy  hermit  and  martyr,  St.  Meinhard,  at  which  vast  multitudes 
of  pilgrims  annually  resorted,  and  where  many  miracles  were 
said  to  be  performed.  This  near  view  of  gross  superstition, 
encouraged  for  the  sake  of  gain,  revolted  the  soul  of  Zwingle. 
Although  his  own  support  depended  upon  the  offerings,  he  de- 
nounced the  superstition  by  which  they  were  prompted ;  declared 
that  there  was  no  greater  sanctity  at  Einsiedlen  than  elsewhere; 
that  God  is  equally  present  everywhere ;  that  penance  was  of  no 
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avail  without  a  change  of  heart ;  and  that  offerings  to  the  Virgin 
were  vain.  He  boldly  proclaimed  that  there  was  but  one  medi- 
ator, Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  trust  in  an}^  other  was  inconsistent 
with  salvation.  These  discourses  produced  a  profound  impression 
on  man}''  of  the  pilgrims,  and  led  to  a  great  diminution  of  the 
revenues  of  the  convent. 

lY.    ZWINGLE  REMOVES  TO  ZURICH. 

Another  abuse  drew  from  Zwingle  the  most  emphatic  denun- 
ciations. The  sale  of  indulgences  was  carried  on  in  Switzerland 
by  an  Italian  monk,  Samson,  by  the  same  infamous  and  blas- 
phemous methods  as  by  Tetzel  in  Germany.  Zwingle'^  fame,  in 
consequence  of  his  earnest  and  successful  preaching  against  this 
profane  traffic,  spread  through  Switzerland,  and  led  to  his  transfer 
to  the  most  conspicuous  pulpit  in  German  Switzerland.  The  office 
of  preacher  to  the  college  of  canons  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city 
being  vacant,  the  nomination  to  that  important  position  was  pro- 
cured, with  some  difficulty,  b}^  his  friend  Mj^conius,  who  was  then 
master  of  the  school  of  Zurich.  The  first  charge  which  he  received 
from  the  Chapter  was,  that  he  should  enforce  on  the  faithful, 
from  the  pulpit  and  in  the  confessional,  the  strict  and  full  pa}^- 
ment  of  all  ecclesiastical  dues.  No  reference  was  made  by  them 
to  his  spiritual  duties.  Disguising  his  disgust,  Zwingle  imme- 
diately began  to  preach  in  his  accustomed  manner.  He  expounded 
the  Scriptures  with  such  originality,  freshness,  and  force,  and  so 
fearlessly  denounced  the  vices  and  luxury  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
alike,  and  so  warmly  set  forth  the  great  salvation  as  dependent 
alone  upon  the  merits  of  Christ,  that  his  preaching  was  enthu- 
siastically received  by  the  best  and  highest  citizens ;  and  his  influ- 
ence at  Zurich  became  as  potent  as  that  of  Luther  at  Wittemberg 
and  that  of  Calvin  at  Geneva. 

Y.   PROGRESS  AND  CONFLICTS  OF  THE  REFORMATION  IN  ZURICH. 

The  influence  of  Zwingle  appeared  when  Samson  arrived  before 
the  gates  of  Zurich  with  several  mules  laden  with  gold,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  successful  traffic  thus  far  in  Switzerland.  He  was 
not  permitted  to  enter  the  city,  and  was  commanded  by  the 
Council  of  State  to  leave  the  canton.  The  Cathedral,  spacious 
as  it  was,  could  nat  contain  the  crowds  that  thronged  to  listen  to 
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the  bold  and  ardent  reformer.  Not  merely  the  citizens  of  Zurich, 
but  deputies  from  other  cantons,  members  of  the  Diets  held  annu- 
ally  in  the  city,  and  merchants  from  all  parts  of  Switzerland, 
flocked  to  the  Cathedral.  One  early  evidence  of  his  success  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  in  1520,  the  municipal  council  ordered  the 
priests  and  monks  of  the  city  to  preach  in  future  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures  only.  But  the  Reformation  here,  as  elsewhere,  encoun- 
tered opposition  and  persecution.  In  Schaffhausen  an  old  man, 
Gaster,  adopted  the  views  of  Zwingle,  and  preaching  vehemently 
and  persistently  against  the  superstitions  of  the  times,  was  be- 
headed. Myconius,  removed  to  Lucerne,  was  more  than  once  in 
danger  of  his  life.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Con- 
stance (1522),  under  whose  jurisdiction  Zurich  was  included,  to 
silence  and  punish  Zwingle.  He  sent  three  commissioners  to  the 
city  to  procure  from  the  local  government  the  condemnation  of 
the  new  doctrine  and  the  punishment  of  its  teachers.  Zwingle 
pleaded  his  cause  so  forcibly  before  the  Council  of  two  hundred, 
and  found  there  such  partial  hearers,  that  they  evaded,  rather 
than  directly  refused,  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  Bishop. 
Even  the  General  Helvetic  Diet,  to  which  the  Bishop  appealed, 
although  favorable  to  his  views  by  a  majority  of  five  to  one,  yet 
from  motives  of  policy,  declined  to  adopt  any  decisive  measures. 
Zwinole's  influence,  at  this  crisis,  was  all  the  greater  from  the  fact 
that  he  had  not  left  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  still  continued  to 
celebrate  mass  and  to  conform  to  all  its  rites  and  ceremonies. 


VI.   PROGRESS  OF  THE  REFORMATION  IN  OTHER  CANTONS. 

The  progress  made  by  the  new  doctrines  in  Appenzell,  the 
Grisons,  in  Berne,  and  in  Basle,  alarmed  the  Romanists.  The 
Helvetic  Diet  was  again  invoked  to  arrest  the  spreading  heresy. 
Notwithstanding  that  in  some  places  the  commands  of  the  Diet 
were  carried  into  effect,  in  many  others  they  were  disregarded. 
In  vain  were  the  passions,  and  prejudices,  and  interests  of  all 
classes  appealed  to,  on  the  ground  of  Zwingle's  opposition  to  the 
profitable  mercenary  employment  of  Swiss  soldiers,  and  of  his 
advocacy  of  the  freedom  of  the  priests,  and  of  the  monks  and 
nuns  from  the  vow  of  celibacy.  At  St.  Gall,  Mulhausen,  and 
Schaffhausen  the  seeds  of  truth  were  sown,  and  promised  soon 
to  yield  a  fair  harvest. 
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YII.   THE  REFORMATION  ESTABLISHED  IN  ZURICH. 

Under  the  protection  of  the  local  authorities  of  Zurich,  Zwingle 
continued  to  preach  and  urge  further  reformation.  The  two  Papal 
Nuncios,  then  in  Zurich,  were  directed  by  the  Pope,  who  was 
anxious  to  obtain  troops  for  his  armies  operating  against  Milan, 
to  delay  decisive  action,  and  offer  advancement  and  rewards  to 
Zwingle  if  he  would  cease  to  preach  against  tlie  Pope  and  Papal 
abuses.  During  this  period  of  calm,  the  new  doctrines  took 
deeper  root  in  the  convictions  and  affections  of  the  people.  During 
Lent,  in  1552,  the  people  did  not  scruple  to  eat  meat  and  eggs. 
At  this  time,  Francis  Lambert,  a  monk  who  had  been  compelled 
to  leave  Avignon,  because  he  had  adopted  and  preached  some  of 
the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  delivered  a  sermon  in  the  chapel 
of  Our  Lady  at  Zurich,  in  which  he  vindicated  the  invocation  of 
saints.  In  a  disputation  on  this  subject  with  Zwingle,  Lambert 
was  constrained  to  confess  that  he  was  in  error,  and  to  declare 
that  he  would  never  again  pray  to  any  created  being.  This  dis- 
putation produced  a  great  effect  in  Zurich.  The  Council  changed 
the  permission  to  preach  the  pure  Gospel  into  a  command.  The 
adherents  of  Rome  protested  against  this  decree,  and  a  public 
disputation  of  the  points  at  issue  between  the  two  parties  was 
appointed.  Jno.  Faber  undertook  the  defence  of  the  old  doctrines 
and  customs  against  Zwingle.  As  the  Council  limited  the  dis- 
putants to  Scripture  proofs,  the  triumph  of  Zwingle  was  assured 
and  easy.  The  clergy  now  began  to  marr}^,  and  the  convents 
were  abandoned.  Violent  assaults  were  made  upon  the  mass  and 
the  worship  of  saints  and  images.  The  Council  resolved  that 
the  question  concerning  images  should"  be  decided  by  another 
disputation  in  Oct.  1523.  Leo  Juda,  the  Pastor  of  St.  Peter's  in 
Zurich,  discussed  the  worship  of  images,  and  Zwingle  the  doctrine 
of  the  Mass  ;  and  their  arguments  satisfied  the  Council.  In  Whit- 
suntide, 1524,  the  Council  ordered  all  images  to  be  taken  from  the 
churches,  the  frescoes  to  be  effaced,  and  the  walls  painted  white. 
The  playing  of  organs  and  the  ringing  of  bells  were  likewise  to 
be  abolished,  because  they  had  been  connected  with  so  many 
superstitions.  A  new  Scriptural  formula  of '  baptism  was  intro- 
duced, the   mass  abolished,  and   the   celebration  of  the   Lord's 
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Supper  conducted  with  great  simplicity.  Thus  Romanism  was 
abolished,  and  the  Reformation  was  fully  established  in  Zurich  in 
1525. 

YIII.   THE  REFORMATION  IN  BASLE  AND  BERNE. 

1.  Bade. 

"  Wolfgang  Fabricius  Capito  and  Caspar  Hedio  early  began  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  Basle.  But  before  they  could  lay  a  firm  foun- 
dation, they  obeyed  a  call  to  Mayence  (1520),  and  soon  after  went 
to  Strasburg.  Their  work  was  carried  on  with  zeal  and  success 
by  Wm.  Raeblin.  He  preached  against  the  mass,  purgatory,  and 
the  worship  of  images,  often  to  four  thousand  hearers.  At  Cor- 
pus Christi  instead  of  relics,  which  he  ridiculed  as  dead  men's 
bones,  he  carried  a  Bible  before  him.  He  was  banished,  and  sub- 
sequently joined  the  Anabaptists.  A  new  epoch  for  Basle  opened 
in  1523.  (Ecolampadius  of  Weisenberg  in  Franconia,  preached  in 
Basle  as  early  as  1516.  There  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  cathedral 
in  Augsburg ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  year  withdrew  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Bridget  in  the  same  city.  There  he  studied  the 
writings  of  Luther,  and,  being  persecuted  for  it,  he  took  refuge  in 
the  castle  of  Sickengen,  where  he  oflSciated  for  a  season  as  chap- 
lain. After  Sickengen's  overthrow  he  fled  to  Basle  (15^23),  became 
a  preacher  at  St.  Martin's  and  a  professor  in  the  University.  A 
circle  of  young  men,  awakened  by  him,  soon  gathered  around  him 
and  energetically  sustained  him  in  his  reformatory  labors.  They 
baptized  in  German,  administered  the  Eucharist  in  both  forms, 
and  were  untiring  in  their  preaching.  In  1524  the  Council  gave 
all  monks  and  nuns  liberty  to  leave  the  monastery.  Wm.  Farel 
of  Dauphine,  a  refugee  from  Paris,  whom  (Ecolampadius  kindly 
received,  remained  several  months  at  Basle  (1524),  and  rendered 
important  service  in  furthering  the  Reformation.  In  February, 
he  had  a  public  disputation  with  the  enemies  of  the  cause,  which 
gave  a  mighty  impulse  to  the  Reformation."    (Kurtz,  pp.  63,  64.) 

2.  Berne, 

In  Berne  the  Reformation  commenced  with  the  nuns  of  the  royal 
Convent  of  Konigsfeld,  all  of  noble  birth.     They  demanded  of  the 
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Council  permission  to  leave  the  cloister.  After  some  attempts  at 
a  compromise,  the  Council  (June,  1524)  finally  agreed  that  the 
nuns  might  be  permitted  to  leave  the  cloister,  provided  that  some 
kinsman  or  friend  consented  to  the  step.  From  this  period  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation  continued  slowly  but  steadily  to  advance 
in  Berne.  In  152t,  the  Council  appointed  a  conference  for  dis- 
cussion, with  the  avowed  object  of  embracing  the  side  which 
should  prove  victorious ;  but  with  an  evident  prepossession  for 
the  new  doctrines.  The  discussions  continued  nineteen  days,  to 
the  manifest  advantage  of  the  Reformed  cause.  Zwingle  distin- 
guished himself  on  this  occasion  above  all  the  disputants.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  discussion,  Berne  abolished  by  an  edict  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  prohibited  masses  and  the  invocation 
of  saints,  commanded  images  to  be  destroyed,  decreed  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  authority  of  the  four  nearest  Bishops,  the  right  of 
Ecclesiastics  to  marry,  and  of  nuns  and  monks  to  leave  the  clois- 
ter, and  the  freedom  to  eat  meat  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  At 
the  same  time,  the  magistrates,  the  members  of  the  two  Councils, 
and  the  leading  people,  entered  into  an  engagement  never  to  join 
in  foreign  war,  never  to  fight  for  Pope  or  Emperor,  and  never  to 
receive  pensions  from  any  power.  From  that  period,  Berne  has 
continued  a  Protestant  and  prosperous  community. 

3.  Reformation  Established  in  Basle. 

The  complete  ascendency  of  Protestantism  in  Berne,  led  to  its 
full  establishment,  after  greater  struggles  and  commotions,  in 
Basle.  In  1528,  some  persons  who  had  been  imprisoned  for 
destroying  images  in  St.  Martin's  Church,  on  Good  Friday,  were 
released  by  an  insurrection  of  the  citizens ;  who  also  compelled 
the  Council  to  grant  to  Protestants  the  exclusive  use  of  several 
of  the  churches.  In  December  of  the  same  year,  the  Guilds  pre- 
sented a  petition  for  the  abolition  of  idolatry.  The  Catholic 
party  took  up  arms,  and  civil  war  seemed  imminent;  but  was 
averted  by  temporary  expedients.  On  Shrove  Tuesday,  in  1529, 
the  Protestant  party  made  so  violent  an  attack  upon  images  and 
altars,  burning  great  piles  of  them  in  the  street,  that  the  Catholic 
members  of  the  Council  fled,  and  Basle,  like  Berne,  became  a  de- 
cidedly Protestant  Canton* 
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IX.   DISPUTES  BETWEEN  THE  CATHOLIC  AND  PROTESTANT  CANTONS. 

These  events  naturally  drew  the  five  Catholic  cantons  into  a 
closer  league  with  each  other.  These  cantons,  Lucerne,  Swcheitz, 
Zug,  Uri,  and  TJnterwald,  were  inhabited  by  a  ver}'^  enthusiastic 
Catholic  population.  Berne  and  Zurich,  forgetting  their  ancient 
rivalries,  also  entered  into  a  defensive  alliance,  and  obtained  from 
St.  Gall,  Bienne,  Mulhausen,  and  Constance,  promises  of  succor 
in  case  of  need.  A  quarrel  broke  out  between  Berne  and  TJnter- 
wald on  the  occasion  of  the  support  by  the  latter  of  a  refractory 
dependency  of  the  former.  Berne  threatened  war,  but  was  de- 
terred from  its  prosecution  by  the  intervention  of  the  five  neutral 
Cantons — ^Glaris,  Basle,  Soleure,  Schaffhausen,  and  Appenzell. 
These  five  cantons,  in  concert  with  Berne  and  Zurich,  called  upon 
the  five  Catholic  cantons  to  renounce  their  recent^  formed  alli- 
ance with  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  which  they  justly  denounced  as 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  confederation.  The  call  was 
refused.  Other  sources  of  dissension  were  added.  The  people 
of  Zurich  insisted  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  common  bailiwicks, 
conquered  by  all  the  cantons,  and  governed  by  each  in  succession, 
should  enjoy  freedom  of  conscience  ;  but  as  they  were  notoriously 
inclined  to  the  Reformed  Faith,  the  Romish  cantons  would  not 
agree  to  the  arrangement.  They  also  increased  their  persecutions 
of  the  Reformed,  insulted  the  Burgher  cities  by  nailing  their 
escutcheons  to  the  gallows,  and  burned  alive  a  Zurich  preacher, 
Jacob  Keyser^  whom  they  seized  upon  the  highway  of  a  neutral 
territor}^  The  Zurichers  at  once  declared  war,  and  with  the  aid 
of  their  allies,  took  the  field  with  an  army  of  24,000  men.  But 
actual  hostilities  were  prevented  by  the  agency  of  the  five  neutral 
cantons,  who  persuaded  both  parties  to  accept  certain  articles  of 
pacification.  This  was  called  First  Peace  of  Cappel  (1529). 
The  five  cantons  gave  up  the  alliance  with  Austria,  agreed  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  conceded  that  in  the  bailiwicks  each 
congregation  should  decide,  by  vote,  on  matters  of  faith.  Each 
canton  should  be  at  liberty  to  regulate  all  its  affairs,  civil  and 
religious,  without  the  interference  of  others.  The  question  of 
foreign  pensions  and  the  employment  of  the  Swiss  in  foreign  wars 
was  evaded. 
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X.  DEFEAT  OF  THE  PROTESTANTS,  AND  THE  SECOND  PEACE 
OF  CAPPEL  (1531). 

Notwithstanding  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Cappel,  the  five 
cantons  renewed  their  alliance  with  Austria,  and  continued  to 
persecute  the  Reformed  within  their  borders.  By  the  old  laws  of 
the  Helvetic  Confederacy,  the  five  forest  cantons,  although  much 
less  populous  and  powerful  that  the  Burgher  cantons,  possessed  a 
preponderance  in  the  Diet.  Zurich  demanded  a  reorganization  of 
the  Confederacy,  and  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  its  powers. 
When  this  was  refused,  both  Zurich  and  Berne,  the  great  corn 
markets  of  the  five  cantons,  interdicted  all  commerce  with  them. 
This  measure,  instead  of  exasperating  the  people  against  their 
rulers,  as  it  was  expected  it  would  do,  only  inflamed  them  the 
more  against  their  enemies,  and  united  them  in  the  deterrahiation 
to  seek  revenge.  At  the  Diet  of  Lucerne,  the  five  cantons  re- 
solved (September,  1531)  that  thej^  would  save  themselves  from 
perishing  by  hunger  by  an  immediate  renewal  of  the  war.  Their 
preparations  were  made  with  great  secres3^  An  army  of  8000 
men,  breathing  vengeance,  suddenly  (October  9)  invaded  the  terri- 
tory of  Zurich.  Zurich  hastily  collected  an  army  of  20,000  men, 
which  at  the  battle  of  Cappel  (October  11),  was  utterly  defeated. 
The  army  was  well  nigh  annihilated.  Two  thousand  of  them 
were  slain.  Zwingle  himself  was  wounded,  and  being  recognized, 
was  immediately  dispatched,  his  body  quartered  and  burned,  and 
his  ashes  scattered  to  the  wind. 

This  disaster,  however,  did  not  end  the  war.  Zurich  and  Berne 
soon  brought  into  the  field  an  a^my  of  20,000  men.  But  their 
spirit  seems  to  have  been  broken,  while  the  confidence  of  the 
enemy  was  increased.  They  attacked  the  enemy  at  Baar,  near 
the  Zug  Mountain ;  but  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  This  dis- 
astrous defeat  led  to  the  second  peace  of  Cappel  (1531).  This 
treaty  guaranteed  liberty  to  maintain  the  Reformation  in  their 
own  territories ;  but  gave  to  the  five  cantons  the  right  to  restore 
Catholicism  in  the  bailiwicks.  The  Reformed  were  compelled  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  two  wars  and  to  surrender  their  deed  of 
confederacy  with  Strasburgh,  Constance,  and  Hessen.  A  resto- 
ration and  reinvigoration  of  Catholicism  now  commenced.  The 
Catholic  party,  hitherto  in  a  minority  in  the  neutral  cantons,  now 
13 
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carried  in  them  many  of  their  measures.  The  Monastery  of  Einsied- 
eln,  which  had  been  sold  to  St.  Gall,  was  surrendered  and  restored 
to  its  original  splendor  and  reputation.  The  cantons  of  Fribnrg  and 
Soleure,  and  a  portion  of  Glaris  and  A ppenzell,  joined  the  Catholic 
union  of  the  five  cantons.  Throughout  Switzerland,  with  the 
exception  of  Zurich  and  Berne,  the  Romanists  were  in  the  as- 
cendant. It  is  generally  conceded  by  historians  that  if  Zurich 
had  prosecuted  the  war  which  it  first  declared  against  the  five 
cantons,  the  result,  in  all  probability,  would  have  been  to  have 
opened  all  Switzerland  to  the  Reformation.  This  course  was 
earnestly  urged  by  Zwingle  ;  but  he  was  overruled  by  the  authori- 
ties of  Zurich. 

XI.   RESULTS  OP  THE  REFORMATION. 

"  The  greatest  evil,  we  are  told,  resulting  from  the  Swiss  Refor- 
mation was  the  destruction  of  the  national  unity.  But  whoever 
has  examined  the  condition  of  the  cantons  prior  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  must  have  perceived  that  there  was  as  little  unity  as  at 
any  subsequent  period.  But  were  this  objection  stronger  than  it 
is,  it  would  detract  little  from  the  merits  of  the  Reformation. 
Its  first  and  greatest  was  the  increased  purity  of  morals.  No 
longer  was  an  idle  and  licentious  priesthood  seen  preaching  one 
thing  and  doing  another.  The  dissolution  of  the  monastic  estab- 
lishments, in  their  corrupt  state  at  that  period,  was  itself  a  good  ; 
but  when  we  add  that  the  funds  which  supported  them  were  now 
appropriated  to  hospitals  and  colleges,  the  advantages  of  the 
change  will  be  better  understood.  Asylums  for  the  poor  and  sick, 
places  of  education  for  high  and  low,  were  surely  blessings  when 
contrasted  with  cloistered  ignorance,  and  what  is  worse,  cloistered 
vice.  The  establishment  of  permanent  consistories  in  the  place 
of  the  old  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  was  also  a  benefit.  Consisting 
of  many  members,  whose  eyes  were  on  everybody,  and  whose 
characters  were  blameless,  they  soon  exercised  an  effectual  and 
most  salutary  control  over  public  morals."  {History  of  the 
Christian  Church  from  the  Thirteenth  Century^  p.  218.) 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

Reformation  in  French  Switzerland,  to  the  Death  of  Calvin 
(A.D. 1564). 


1.  THE  EARLY  STRUGGLES  AND  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE 
REFORMATION  IN  GENEVA. 

The  city  of  Geneva,  at  this  period,  was  subject  to  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  and  governed  by  its  Bishop  as  his  representative.  Situ- 
ated as  it  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Berne,  and  on  the  great  road 
from  Germany  to  the  south  of  France,  it  was  naturally  visited  by 
many  of  the  Reformers.  By  degrees  it  became  evident  that  a 
number  of  the  citizens  had  become  Protestants.  Some  of  them 
were  bold  enough  to  condemn  the  superstitions  and  abuses  of  the 
Romish  Church.  The  citizens  became  split  into  two  parties,  of 
which  that  which  adhered  to  Rome  was  much  the  stronger.  But 
a  spirit  of  patriotism  aided  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  A 
party  of  the  citizens  desired  to  throw  off  the  oppressive  govern- 
ment of  the  Bishop  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  That  party  became 
so  powerful  as  to  alarm  the  Bishop.  He  turned  for  aid  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  his  kinsman,  to  the  Pope,  and  to  the  Catholic 
cantons.  Through  the  assistance  of  Priburg  a  Catholic  reaction 
was  awakened,  and  the  new  doctrines  violently  denounced.  But 
the  advent  of  the  fervent  and  intrepid  missionaries  Parel  and 
Sauvier,  natives  of  Dauphine,  whom  Berne  sent  to  Geneva  under 
its  protection,  soon  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  Before  the 
middle  of  1535,  more  than  half  of  the  population,  many  from 
political  motives,  had  joined  the  party  of  the  Reformers.  Such 
bitterness  of  feeling  was  exhibited,  and  such  occasional  violent 
outbreaks  occurred,  that  the  alarmed  Bishop  suddenly  left  the 
city,  and  henceforth  Geneva  became  independent. 

But  the  struggle  for  supremacy  was  not  yet  closed.  Priburg 
and  Berne  each  endeavored  by  threats  and  by  appeals  to  the  interests 
of  the  Genevese,  to  secure  the  supremacy  of  the  party  which  it 
aided.    But  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Bernese  prevailed.    By 
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public  edict,  the  new  doctrine  was  allowed  openly  to  be  preached, 
and  Farel  availed  himself  of  the  privilege  to  denounce  the  idolatry 
of  Rome  more  violently  than  before.  Images  of  the  saints  were 
broken,  and  altars  levelled  to  the  ground.  A  plot  was  formed, 
and  discovered  and  defeated,  to  bring  back  many  of  the  exiles  into 
the  city,  and  to  restore  the  old  regime.  Unsuccessful  efforts  were 
made  to  capture  the  city;  but  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  Geneva, 
animated  by  the  hope  of  independence,  and  by  the  memory  of  the 
tyranny  to  which  they  had  been  subjected,  became  good  soldiers. 
The  champions  of  civil  liberty  became  the  friends  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. After  a  public  disputation  in  1535,  the  Magistracy  declared 
itself  in  favor  of  the  new  cause,  to  which  Farel  gave  coherence 
and  firmness  by  preparing  a  confession  of  faith.  In  1536,  Calvin, 
on  his  way  through  Geneva,  was  adjured  by  Farel,  with  the 
curse  of  God  denounced  against  him  if  he  should  refuse,  to  remain 
and  aid  the  struggling  Reformation. 

II.   LAUSANNE  BECOMES  SUBJECT  TO  BERNE. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  in  Geneva,  a  similar  revo- 
lution was  in  progress  at  Lausanne.  In  that  city,  as  in  Geneva, 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation  was  aided  by  political  dissensions. 
The  citizens  endeavored,  by  the  aid  of  Berne,  to  throw  off  the 
heavy  burdens  of  the  Episcopal  Jurisdiction,  which  the  Bishop 
labored,  through  the  assistance  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  to  retain 
and  to  increase.  The  Duke  sent  four  thousand  troops  to  the  aid 
of  the  Bishop,  to  enable  him  to  crush  the  municipal  franchises 
which  they  had  recently  extorted  from  him,  and  to  restore  his 
ancient  authority.  This  force  was  immediately  dispersed  ;  and  the 
Bernese  at  onceralliedtothe  assistance  of  the  citizens.  The  position 
of  the  Bishop — Sebastian  de  Montfaucon — was  now  so  perilous, 
with  his  own  subjects  and  the  Bernese  in  arms  against  him,  that 
he  secretly  fled  from  the  city.  The  Bernese  troops  were  admitted 
within  the  walls,  and  the  departure  of  the  Bishop  was  denounced 
as  a  desertion  of  his  post.  His  temporalities  were  seized,  the  four 
parishes  of  Vaud  were  reduced  to  submission,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
all  the  domains  of  the  Bishop  were  in  the  hands  of  Berne.  The 
Roman  Catholic  towns  were  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  but  were  compelled  to  tolerate  the  Reformed.  Lausanne 
was  treated  with  great  favor  by  the  victorious  Bernese.  Their 
ancient  privileges  were  confirmed,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  con- 
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fiscated  church  property  was  placed  at  their  disposal.  They 
obtained  the  Bishop's  palace,  the  cathedral,  and  a  portion  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Church,  with  which  they  founded  an  academy  and 
college  and  scholarships  for  poor  students.  The  Bishop  retired 
to  Friburg,  and  continued  to  exercise  his  jurisdiction  there  with 
less  splendor  but  with  more  peace. 

On  the  expulsion  of  the  Bishop,  the  citizens  of  Lausanne  em- 
braced the  Reformation.  At  a  conference,  at  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  refused  to  be  present,  conducted  by  Calvin,  Farel, 
and  Yinet,  the  old  worship  was  abolished.  The  same  thing  took 
place  almost  universally  in  the  rural  districts,  and  in  the  whole 
of  the  Paj^s  de  Yaud,  subject  to  Berne.  The  mass  was  abolished, 
altars  were  removed,  images  of  the  saints  thrown  down,  and  the 
crosses  demolished.  A  public  edict  defined  the  articles  of  faith 
which  were  to  be  received,  and  the  discipline  which  was  to  be  en- 
forced. Yinet  remained  in  Lausanne,  and  was  very  instrumental 
in  organizing  and  completing  the  Reformation  there. 

III.  CALVIN,  PRIOR  TO  HIS  LABORS  IN  GENEVA. 

John  Calvin,  or  Caulvin,  was  the  son  of  an  Episcopal  procurer, 
Girard  Caulvin,  and  was  born  in  1509,  in  Noyon,  Picardy.  In- 
tended for  the  priesthood,  he  held  a  benefice  at  twelve  years  of 
age.  He  repaired  soon  after  to  the  University  of  Paris,  where 
intimacy  with  his  kinsman,  Robert  Olivetan,  awakened  doubts  in 
his  mind  as  to  the  truth  of  the  Romish  system.  It  may  have 
been  this  feeling  which  led  him  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  the  law, 
which  he  prosecuted  with  characteristic  energy  at  Orleans  and 
at  Bourges.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  led  him  also  to  the  study  of 
the  Greek,  which  was  then  a  rare  acquisition.  In  Bourges,  how- 
ever, his  study  of  the  Greek  Scripture  awakened  religious  convic- 
tions, and  he  returned  to  Paris  (1532),  with  the  determination  to 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  theology.  There  he  appears,  without 
having  made  an  open  avowal  of  his  views,  to  have  adopted  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation.  But  an  event  soon  occurred  which 
revealed  his  principles,  and  caused  his  hasty  departure  from  the 
city.  The  recently  appointed  Rector  of  the  Sarbonne,  Nicholas 
Gop^  delivered  a  sermon  on  All  Saints'  Day,  which  was  written 
for  him  by  Calvin,  and  which  contained  a  clear  enunciation  of  some 
of  the  principal  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  Both  Cop  and 
Calvin  were  compelled  to  flee. 
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The  persecution  of  the  Reformed  by  Francis  I.,  led  Calvin  to 
resolve  to  leave  the  country.  In  1535  he  went  to  Basle,  where  he 
became  intimate  with  Capito  and  Grynaeus.  In  the  same  year,  he 
issued  his  first  edition  of  the  Institutes^  and  dedicated  them  to 
the  King  of  France,  with  an  earnest  and  masterly  preface,  in 
which  he  eloquently  depicts  the  persecutions  and  sufferings  of  his 
brethren.  No  long  after,  he  left  Basle,  and  resorted  to  the  Court 
of  the  Duchess  Renata  of  Ferrara,  the  sister  of  the  French  King, 
and  a  warm  friend  of  the  Reformation.  But  her  husband — a 
bigoted  Romanist — by  the  command  of  the  Pope,  issued  decrees 
which  made  it  impossible  for  Calvin  to  remain  in  Ferrara.  It  was 
on  his  return  from  that  city,  and  his  passing  visit  to  Geneva,  that 
he  yielded  to  Farel's  passionate  adjuration  to  remain  and  aid 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  He  was  at  once  appointed  (1536) 
teacher  of  theology  and  preacher  of  Geneva. 

lY.   CALVIN'S  FIRST  PERIOD  OF  LABOR  IN  GENEVA  (1536-1538). 

Calvin  entered  upon  his  labors  as  teacher  and  preacher  with 
prodigious  earnestness.  His  rigid  discipline  raised  opposition  in 
that  gay  and  pleasure-loving  city.  That  discipline  extended  to 
the  minutest  details  of  dress,  of  the  table,  and  of  social  intercourse. 
He  would  have  no  festivals  but  Sunday,  and  no  baptismal  fonts, 
and  insisted  upon  the  use  of  common  leavened  bread  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  endeavored  to  subdue  the  oppo- 
sition excited  against  him,  which  consisted  in  large  part  of  the 
aristocracy  of  the  city,  by  the  institution  of  an  Ecclesiastical 
consistory,  which  had  the  power  of  inflicting  heavy  civil  punish* 
ments,  as  well  as  of  excommunication.  This  consistory  was  a 
body  composed  in  part  of  representatives  of  the  Churches,  and  in 
part  of  members  of  the  civil  government;  and  through  it  Calvin 
strove  to  control  both  the  Church  and  State.  This  not  only 
raised  the  opposition  of  the  party  which  he  called  that  of  the 
Libertines^  but  excited  also  the  jealousy  of  the  Magistrates. 
Both  conspired  for  the  overthrow  of  the  consistory.  Some  of  the 
innovations  of  Calvin  were  not  approved  by  a  Protestant  Synod 
held  at  Lausanne,  which  made  a  complaint  to  the  magistrates  of 
Geneva,  and  requested  that  they  would  compel  Calvin  and  Farel 
to  conform  to  the  customs  of  their  brethren.  Calvin  and  Farel  re- 
fused, and  declared  that  they  would  not  administer  the  sacraments 
until  the  order  was  withdrawn.     But  the  magistrates  were  firm, 
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and  banished  them  both  from  the  city  (April,  1538).  Farel  went 
to  Neufchatel,  and  remained  there  until  his  death  (1565).  Calvin 
at  first  repaired  to  Berne,  and  persuaded  the  city  government  to 
intercede  in  his  behalf  with  the  magistrates  of  Geneva ;  but  the 
party  opposed  to  him  was  strong  enough  to  renew  his  sentence  of 
exile.  He  then  went  to  Strasburg,  where  Bucer,  Capito,  and 
Hedio  procured  him  the  position  of  professor  and  preacher. 
During  his  three  years'  residence  there,  he  often  officiated  as  the 
delegate  of  Strasburg,  and  was  thus  brought  into  intimate  rela- 
tion with  the  German  Reformers.  But  he  still  kept  up  correspon- 
dence with  his  party  in  Geneva;  and  at  a  crisis  when  great 
disorders  prevailed  in  the  city,  his  sentence  of  banishment  was 
revoked,  and  he  was  again  (October,  1540)  solicited  to  return. 
After  long  consideration  and  hesitation,  he  returned  (September, 
1541),  and  resumed  his  labors  with  increased  energy  and  success* 

V.   CALVIN'S  SECOND  RESIDENCE  IN  GENEVA  (1541-1564). 

Calvin's  return  to  Geneva  was  a  triumph.  He  immediately 
restored  the  consistory,  and  through  it  exercised  an  almost  un- 
limited sway  over  the  private  and  public  life,  civil  and  religious^ 
of  the  citizens  of  Geneva.  No  persons  were  too  high  or  too  low 
to  escape  his  watchful  oversight.  The  ministers  and  the  magis- 
trates alike  bowed  to  the  reformer's  will.  Irregularity  of  life, 
extravagance  in  dress,  feasts  and  festivities  of  every  kind  were 
proscribed  and  punished  by  his  rigid  discipline.  Nor  would  he 
suffer  the  least  deviation  from  the  established  articles  of  faith. 
During  the  twenty-three  years  in  which  he  ruled  Geneva,  the  little 
Republic  was  constantly  agitated  by  feuds  and  conflicts,  and  un- 
successful attempts  to  resist  his  inexorable  sway.  He  attempted 
to  establish  in  Geneva  a  theocracy,  of  which  he  practically  consti- 
tuted himself  the  divinely  designated  interpreter  and  agent.  One 
of  the  magistrates  was  deprived  of  his  office  and  imprisoned  for 
two  years  because  "his  life  was  irregular,"  and  because  he  was 
''in  alliance  with  the  enemies  of  Calvin."  JBolsec,  a  Genevan 
ph3^sician,  was  put  in  prison,  and  afterwards  banished,  because  he 
objected  to  Calvin's  views  of  predestination.  Gentilis  was  con- 
demned to  death  for  heres}^ ;  but  to  save  his  life  recanted,  and  was 
fined.  Castilio,  the  translator  of  the  Bib'le,  and  Rector  of  the 
Genevan  school,  was  banished  to  Basle,  where  he  lived  and  died 
in  excessive  poverty,  because  of  his  Pelagian  tendencies,  and  his 
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objections  to  Calvin's  doctrine  of  predestination.  Servetus  was 
executed  for  assailing  the  orthodox  view  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity ;  although  his  treatise  upon  the  subject  was  neither  written 
nor  printed  at  Geneva,  and  he  himself  was  not  subject  to  its  juris- 
diction. Calvin  died  May  25,  1564,  and  committed  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  system  at  Geneva  to  his  friend  Theodore  Beza,  the 
learned  translator  and  expounder  of  the  New  Testament. 

YI.   LABORS,  CHARACTER,  AND  INFLUENCE  OP  CALVIN. 

The  labors  of  Calvin,  although  his  health  was  feeble,  were  pro- 
digious. His  oversight  of  the  entire  government  of  Geneva  was 
incessant  and  minute.  He  improved  the  legal  code  and  the  judi- 
cial administration  of  Geneva.  He  was  a  patron  of  letters 
and  of  schools,  established  printing-presses,  opened  shops  for 
the  sale  of  books,  and  made  Geneva  the  literary  metropolis  of 
Europe.  As  a  writer  he  was  very  voluminous.  His  correspon- 
dence with  eminent  men  in  every  part  of  Europe  would  seem  to 
have  demanded  the  labor  of  a  life  ;  and  yet  every  year  he  published 
some  important  work,  doctrinal  or  controversial.  The  number 
of  his  writings  in  manuscript  still  remaining  is  greater  than  those 
which  were  published.  Nearly  three  thousand  of  his  sermons  are 
deposited  in  the  libraries  of  Switzerland.  His  commentaries  on 
the  Scriptures  occupy  many  volumes,  and  are  still  highly  valued. 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  these  diversified  labors,  he  also  delivered  three 
lectures  every  week  on  theology,  preached  five  times,  attended 
every  meeting  of  the  consistory,  and  was  consulted  on  every 
political  affair  of  moment.  Few  men  who  ever  lived  have  crowded 
BO  much  labor  into  a  life,  always  feeble,  of  but  fifty-five  years. 

Calvin  was  impatient  of  contradiction,  stern  and  rigid  in  his 
temper,  but  heroic  and  inflexible  in  his  consecration  to  duty.  He 
was  as  ready  to  endure,  as  he  was  to  inflict  martyrdom  in  the 
cause  of  truth.  His  life  was  pure  and  self-denying.  His  gifts 
and  his  attainments  were  extraordinary.  He  became  the  organ- 
izing, guiding,  and  controlling  intellect  of  that  large  section  of 
the  reformed  body  which  had  separated  from  Luther ;  and  even 
during  his  life,  his  sj^stem  began  to  supplant  Lutheranism  and 
Zwinglianism  in  many  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  Reformers  and  the  Church 
of  England. 
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CHAPTEJR  XXII. 

Reformation  in  Other  Countries. 


I.   EXTENT  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

"A  RELIGIOUS  movement  so  powerful  as  the  Reformation  could 
not  be  confined  to  the  countries  in  which  it  originated.  It  spread 
to  the  utmost  boundaries  of  Europe.  The  sense  of  the  need  of 
ecclesiastical  improvement  was  so  general  that  the  movement  was 
everywhere  welcomed.  Opposition  was,  indeed,  made  to  it,  on 
all  sides ;  but  it  would  have  triumphed  to  the  remotest  corners  of 
Europe,  had  not  its  steady  progress  been  checked  by  armies,  and 
stakes,  and  scaffolds.  The  Lutheran  confession  was  received 
with  more  favor  in  the  North ;  the  Swiss  and  Reformed  in  the 
South ;  while  both  were  received,  side  by  side,  by  Slavonians  and 
Magyars.  That  Lutheranism,  which  first  struck  root  in  Roman 
countries,  was,  in  some  cases,  subsequently  supplanted  by  the 
Reformed  faith,  was  owing  to  the  wide-spread  influence  acquired 
by  Geneva,  through  Calvin's  illustrions  labors,  by  its  active 
intercourse  with  other  countries,  and,  in  some  instances,  by  af- 
finity of  language  and  nationality,  and  by  geographical  proximity. 

"  Beyond  the  German  Confederated  States  the  Lutheran  Ref6r- 
mation  first  took  root  in  Prussia  (1525),  the  seat  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  and  then  in  Scandinavia.  It  acquired  complete  and 
exclusive  predominance  in  Sweden  (152t),  Denmark  and  Norway 
(ISST).  In  Livonia  and  Esthonia  all  opposition  was  overcome  as 
early  as  1539.  In  Courland  it  was  not  fully  organized  until  some 
twenty  years  later.  The  Reformed  Church  was  exclusively  es- 
tablished in  Scotland  (1560),  and  in  the  Netherlands  (15Y9). 
More  toleration  was  secured  for  the  Reformed  Church  in  France 
(1598),  for  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  Churches  in  Poland  (1513), 
in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  (1609),  in  Hungary  (1606),  and  in  Tran- 
sylvania (1557).  In  Spain  and  Italy  alone  could  the  Roman 
Church  completely  master  the  Reformed  movement."  (Kurtz^s 
Church  History  from  the  Reformation^  pp.  114-115.) 
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II.   INTRODUCTION  OP  CHRISTIANITY  INTO   DENMARK,  NORWAY, 
AND  SWEDEN. 

Christianity  was  first  introduced  into  these  countries  through 
the  agency  of  Harald,  who  was  restored  to  his  throne  in  Denmark, 
by  the  aid  of  Louis  the  Pious.  He  was  baptized  in  Metz  in  826, 
and  returned  to  his  kingdom  with  Ansgar,  a  monk  of  Corvey, 
who  became  Arclibishop  of  Bremen  (849),  and  promoted  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Gospel  both  in  Denmark  and  in  Sweden.  The  Saxon 
Emperors  protected  and  extended  Christianity  in  these  countries 
by  influence  and  by  arms.  The  series  of  Christian  kings  com- 
menced with  Olaf  (1008).  The  Gospel  was  conveyed  to  Norway 
in  the  ninth  century  by  some  seafaring  youth.  Harald  Harfargar 
and  his  son  Hacon  the  Good,  both  favored  Christianity  ;  but  it  met 
with  much  opposition  from  the  attachment  of  their  subjects  to  the 
ancient  superstition.  Olaf,  who  betame  King  of  Norway  in  1 0 1 9,  en- 
deavored to  settle  the  Church  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  perished 
in  battle  in  the  attempt.  He  was  afterwards  invoked  as  the  patron 
saint  of  Norway,  and  honored  by  all  the  Northern  nations.  The 
history,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  of  these  three  kingdoms,  to  the  close 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  one  of  mutrnal  wars  and  of  internal 
convulsions,  in  the  midst  of  which,  Christianity  gradually  acquired 
ascendency  over  the  long  lingering,  and  tenacious  heathen  rites 
and  superstitions.     {Hase^  Church  History^  pp.  245-248.) 

III.   REFORMATION  IN  SWEDEN. 

The  condition  of  Sweden  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  deplorable.  In  the  middle  of  the  previous  century, 
the  three  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  had  been 
united  under  Christopher,  Duke  of  Bavaria.  After  a  reign  of 
live  years,  he  had  been  succeeded  by  his  son  Canutson,  under 
whom  Denmark  revolted  and  became  independent.  After  the 
death  of  Canutson  (14t0),  a  period  of  anarchy  and  confusion 
followed.  Christian  II.  of  Denmark  took  advantage  of  this 
state  of  things  and  invaded  Sweden  (1518).  He  secured  and 
destroj'cd  by  stratagem,  the  regent.  Stein  Sture ;  overran  the 
kingdom  ;  by  the  aid  of  the  Archbishop  of  Upsala  was  proclaimed 
King,  and  put  a  large  number  of  the  nobility  to  death.  But 
Gustavus  Yasa,  the  son  of  one  of  his  victims,  who  had  been  in 
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exile  while  Christian  was  devastating  his  country,  returned  in 
secret,  rallied  the  peasantry,  raised  an  army,  and  ultimately  ex- 
pelled the  Danes,  and  became  himself  King  of  Sweden.  He  had 
acquired,  daring  his  exile,  some  knowledge  of  the  Lutheran  reli- 
gion and  of  the  Scriptures,  and  exerted  his  utmost  influence  to 
introduce  the  Reformation  into  his  kingdom.  Two  Swedish 
brothers,  Olaus  and  Lawrence  Peterson,  who  had  studied  in 
Wittemberg,  labored  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  Reformed 
faith  in  their  native  land.  In  1524,  the  King  instituted  a  dispu- 
tation at  Upsala,  in  which  Olaus  Petri,  and  Peter  Gallius  opposed 
each  other.  The  King  declared  that  Olaus  had  gained  the  victory. 
Another  Lutheran  Reformer,  Lawrence  Anderson,  translated  the 
Xew  Testament,  and  Olaus  Petri  and  his  brother  undertook  the 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  so  violent  was  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Bishops  to  these  proceedings,  that  Gustavus  sub- 
mitted to  the  Diet  of  Westerhas  (1527)  the  alternative  of  his 
abdication  or  the  Reformation.  The  love  and  gratitude  of  the 
people  for  Gustavus  overpowered  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  Reformation  was  sanctioned  by  the  Diets  of  (Erebro  in  1529 
and  1537. 

The  Church  in  Sweden,  unlike  the  Lutheran  Churches  in 
Germany,  retained  the  Episcopacy  and  continued  the  ceremony 
of  exorcism,  the  practice  of  elevating  the  Host,  and  prayers  for 
the  dead.  After  the  death  of  Gustavus  (1560),  a  Catholic  reaction 
sprung  up  under  his  son  Eric ;  John  III.  the  brother  of  Eric,  secretly 
professed  the  Catholic  faith,  under  the  influence  of  his  Polish  wife, 
with  a  view  to  obtain  the  crown  of  Poland ;  and  Sigismund  the 
son  of  John  III.  publicly  joined  the  Church  of  Rome  and  became 
King  of  Poland.  But  his  uncle  Charles  of  Sudermania,  a  zealous 
Protestant,  having  been  appointed  Regent  after  John's  death,  as- 
sembled the  States  at  Upsala  in  1593,  when  the  Latin  missal 
which  had  been  imposed  upon  the  country  by  Sigismund,  was 
prohibited,  and  the  Augsburg  Confession  was  reinstated.  But 
as  Sigismund  continued  to  favor  Catholicism,  the  States  declared 
that  he  had  forfeited  his  throne ;  and  his  uncle,  Charles  IX.  was 
proclaimed  King  (1604).  From  Sweden,  the  Reformation  had 
long  before  spread  into  Finland.  (Kurtz^s  Church  History  from 
the  Reformation^  pp.  115-116 ;  Rankers  History  of  the  Popes^  pp. 
130-148 }  Stebbin^s  History  of  the  Churchy  vol.  i.  chap,  x.) 
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ly.    REFORMATION  IN  DENMARK. 

Christian  II.  of  Denmark  (1513-1523),  a  cruel  tyrant,  favored 
the  Reformation  from  motives  of  policy.  He  wished  to  check 
the  exorbitant  power  of  the  Bishops  and  the  barons.  At  his 
request  Martin  Reinhard  was  sent  to  him  from  Wittemberg  (1520), 
whose  preaching  was  well  received  by  the  people.  Christian  even 
endeavored  to  secure  the  services  of  Luther,  and  did,  for  a  time, 
obtain  those  of  Carolstadt.  ,  But  when  he  was  deposed  by  his 
subjects,  he  adhered  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  aid  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  to  restore  him  ;  not- 
withstanding that  his  wife,  a  sister  of  the  Emperor,  had  joined 
the  Lutheran  Church.  His  uncle,  Frederic,  Duke  of  Holstein 
and  Sleswick,  his  successor,  although  he  was  favorable  to  the 
Reformation,  pursued  a  more  cautious  policy.  He  had  pledged 
himself  before  his  election  to  maintain  the  privileges  of  the  Bishops, 
but  he  allowed  the  reformed  preachers  publicly  to  proclaim  their 
doctrines ;  and  he  procured  a  decree  from  the  Diet  of  Odensee 
(1527),  which  allowed  the  citizens  to  adopt  and  profess  either  the 
old  or  the  new  faith  as  they  saw  fit,  without  penalty  or  moles- 
tation. The  same  diet  did  in  fact  limit  the  Episcopal  jurisdiction, 
and  allowed  priests  to  marry,  and  monks  to  abandon  their  cloisters. 
From  that  period  the  Reformation  advanced  at  a  rapid  rate. 
After  the  accession  of  his  son.  Christian  III.  (1533),  who  had 
publicly  confessed  the  Lutheran  faith  several  years  before,  the 
Reformation  became  established  in  Denmark.  In  August,  1536, 
he  ordered  all  the  Bishops  to  be  seized  in  one  day,  and  at  the 
Diet  of  Copenhagen  they  were  formally  deposed.  Their  property 
was  cast  into  the  royal  treasury ;  all  the  monasteries  were  secu- 
larized ;  a  part  of  them  was  bestowed  upon  the  nobility ;  and  a 
part  converted  into  hospitals  and  schools.  John  Bugenhagen 
was  sent  by  Luther,  at  the  request  of  the  King,  to  complete  the 
organization  of  the  Church.  The  Confession  of  Augsburg  was 
adopted,  and  a  few  titular  Bishops,  with  no  higher  powers  than 
those  of  Lutheran  superintendents,  and  without  Episcopal  con- 
secration, were  appointed;  and  the  Church  was  made  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  Court.  The  Reformation  was  introduced  at 
the  same  time  into  Norway,  which  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  King  in  1536.     Iceland  resisted  the  movement  for  some  time. 
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but  yielded  in  1551,  when  the  power  of  the  insurrectionary  priests 
was  broken.  {Kurtz ^  pp.  117,118;  Hase,  p.  419  ;  Mosheim^  vol.  iii. 
pp.  45, 46.) 

Y.   THE  REFORMATION  IN  COURLAND,  LIVONIA,  AND  ESTHONIA. 

Livonia  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Teutonic  knights  of 
Prussia,  but  its  Grand  Master,  Walter  von  Plettenberg,  in  1521, 
became  Bi  independent  prince  of  the  Empire  ;  and  under  his  pro- 
tection the  Reformation  was  soon  after  established  in  that  country. 
"In  1523,  Plettenberg  sent  his  chancellor  to  Luther,  who  took 
that  occasion  to  address  an  earnest  letter  of  instruction  and 
admonition  to  the  Christians  of  Livonia.  In  spite  of  constant 
collisions  and  conflicts  with  the  Archbishop,  Riga,  the  capital, 
supported  by  Plettenberg,  maintained  its  Evangelical  confession, 
and  joined  the  Smalcald  league  in  1538.  When  William  of  Bran- 
denburg, the  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Prussia,  became  Archbishop 
(1539),  he  favored  the  Reformation,  and  all  opposition  to  it  ceased, 
so  that,  in  a  short  time,  all  Livonia  and  Esthonia  embraced  the 
Augsburg  confession.  Courland,  also,  though  ceded,  together 
with  Livonia,  to  Sigismund  Augustus  of  Poland  (1561),  was 
transferred  with  a  formal  guarantee  of  the  Evangelical  faith ;  and 
Gotthard  Kettler  received  it  as  an  hereditary  Duchy  under  Polish 
supremacy,  and  devoted  himself,  with  untiring  zeal  and  much  suc- 
cess, to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation."     {Kurtz,  p.  118.) 

VI.    REFORMATION  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

The  seventeen  Belgian  provinces  composing  the  Netherlands 
were  held  bj^  Charles  Y.  as  an  inheritance  from  his  grandmother, 
Maria  of  Burgundy.  Yarious  religious  Reformers  had  appeared 
in  this  country  during  the  fourteenth  century,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  reception  of  the  Reformation.  Gerard  Groot,  John 
Wessel,  John  of  Goch,  and  Thomas  a  Kempis  had  all  placed  re- 
ligion in  the  heart  and  life  rather  than  in  external  ecclesiastical 
ceremonies  and  forms.  {Reformers  before  the  Reformation; 
JJllman,  2  vols. ;   Clark^s  Foreign  TJieol.  Library.) 

The  writings  of  Luther  were  early  circulated  in  that  country ; 
and  two  of  his  disciples,  Henry  Yoss  and  John  Esch,  suflTered 
martyrdom  at  Antwerp  (1523).  The  more  frequent  intercourse 
of  France  and  Switzerland  with  the  Netherlands  led  subsequently 
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to  the  predominance  of  the  Eefornied  faith.  The  Emperor  Charles 
caused  the  Edict  of  Worms  to  be  executed  there  with  terrible 
severity ;  and  it  is  estimated  that,  during  his  reign,  not  less  than 
fifty  thousand  persons  perished  in  consequence  of  their  defection 
from  the  Church  of  Rome.  Under  his  son  and  successor,  Philip 
II.  of  Spain,  the  Inquisition  perpetrated  still  more  cruel  persecu- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  crushing  out  every  vestige  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  But  notwithstanding  these  dreadful  perflBcutions, 
the  number  of  the  Reformed  continually  increased.  The  Belgic 
confession  of  faith  was  adopted  in  1562.  In  1566,  a  confederacy 
of  nobles  was  formed  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  rule;  and 
the  people  threw  themselves  into  its  support  with  heroic  enthu- 
siasm and  zeal.  The  Duke  of  Alva  was  sent  into  the  countrj', 
with  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  army,  to  aid  the  Regent,  Margaret 
of  Parma,  in  putting  down  the  insurrection.  By  cruelties,  which 
have  made  his  name  forever  infamous,  he  succeeded  for  a  time  in 
the  attempt ;  but  the  heroic  William  of  Orange  rallied  his  country- 
men, and  organized  the  seven  northern  provinces  in  the  Union  of 
Utrecht  (1579) ;  and  by  his  indomitable  and  patient  spirit,  and 
by  that  of  his  son,  Maurice,  after  his  murder,  civil  and  religious 
liberty  and  independence  were  at  length  secured.  The  southern 
Belgic  provinces  were  held  by  Alexander  of  Parma  under  Spanish 
rule,  and  in  the  Catholic  faith.  (Kurtz,  p.  121 ;  Motley^s  His.  of 
the  Netherlands;    The  Dutch  Heformation ;  W.  C.  Martyn.) 

YII.   THE  REFORMATION  IN  FRANCE. 

1.  Introduction  and  Persecution. 

The  first  influence  of  the  Reformation  in  France  proceeded  from 
Wittemberg.  In  1521  the  Sorbonne  directed  Luther's  writings 
to  be  burned  in  Paris.  But  Geneva  soon  acquired  exclusive  influ- 
ence in  that  country.  The  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
the  French  language,  by  Olivetan,  the  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms  by  Clement  Marot,  and  the  publication  of  Calvin's  Insti- 
tutes in  France  (1525),  gave  great  impulse  and  popularity  to  the 
Reformed  doctrines.  But  Francis  I.  (1515-1541)  was  a  bitter 
persecutor  of  the  Reformed,  and  assisted  in  person  at  the  burn- 
ing of  many  martyrs.  From  1524  to  1560,  thirty-six  years  before 
the  Protestant  Church  was  organized,  it  is  estimated  hy  John 
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Fox,  the  English  Martyrologist,  that  more  than  a  hundred  saints 
sealed  their  testimony  with  their  blood. 

M.  Savagner  {Histoire  de  Calvinism  en  France)  gives  the  following  description  of 
one  of  the  scenes  of  martyrdom  sanctioned  by  the  presence  and  co-operation  of  the 
King.  "On  the  21st  of  January,  1535,  the  procession  for  public  expiation  of  offences 
against  the  Holy  Sacrament,  issued  from  the  Church  of  St.  Germain,  bearing  the 
bodies  and  relics  of  all  the  martyrs  preserved  in  all  the  sanctuaries  of  Paris.  There 
were  many  Cardinals,  Bishops,  Abbes,  and  other  prelates;  all  the  secular  colleges; 
the  Bishop  of  Paris  bore  the  Holy  Sacrament,  the  King  followed,  uncovered,  holding 
a  wax  candle  in  his  hand  ;  after  him  the  Queen,  the  jJrinces,  the  two  hundred  gentle- 
men of  the  court,  all  the  guard,  the  Parliament,  the  masters  of  requests,  and  all  the 
bench  of  justice  ;  then  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  states  and  princes.  The  procession 
passed  slowly  through  all  the  quarters  of  the  city  ;  and  in  six  principal  places  an  altar 
for  the  Holy  Sacrament,  a  scaffold,  and  a  funeral  pyre  had  been  previously  prepared. 
At  each  of  these  spots,  six  persons  were  burned  alive  amidst  immense  outcries  of  the 
populace,  that  attempted  to  wrest  the  victims  from  the  executioner,  in  order  to  tear 
them  in  pieces.  The  King  had  ordered  those  unhappy  persons  to  be  tied  to  an  ele- 
vated machine,  a  kind  of  beam,  so  balanced  that,  as  it  was  let  down,  they  were 
plunged  into  the  flames  of  the  pile,  but  lifted  up  again  so  as  to  prolong  their  agonies; 
and  this  repeated  until  the  cords  which  bound  them  being  consumed,  they  fell  into 
the  fire.  It  was  so  arranged  that  the  operations  of  this  frightful  see-saw  should  be 
complete,  and  the  victims  fall  immediately  after  the  procession  and  the  King  reached 
each  station.  And  then  the  King,  handing  his  candle  to  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
joined  his  hands,  and  humbly  prostrating  himself,  implored  the  divine  mercy  on  his 
people,  until  the  victims  perished  in  the  horrible  tortures.  At  the  very  moment  of 
these  horrible  proceedings,  Frances  I.  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Protestants  of  Germany, 
seeking  their  friendship  and  alliance,  in  order  to  strengthen  himself  against  his  great 
rival,  Charles  V.  ;  in  which  letter  he  condescended  to  the  utmost  baseness  to  gain  his 
ends."     {Hist.  Sketch  of  the  Prot.  Ch.  of  France ;  Rev.  J.  G.  Larimer,  p.  21.) 

2.  Organization   and   History  of  the   Protestant    Churchy  from 

1559^0  1571. 

Notwithstanding  the  persecution  to  which  the  Church  in  France 
was  exposed,  it  continued  to  extend,  especially  in  the  south  of 
France,  with  great  rapidity.  The  first  General  Synod  was  held 
in  1559,  in  the  very  face  of  the  hostile  court,  in  Paris.  In  this 
Synod,  the  Gonfessio  Gallicana,  a  distinctly  Calvinistic  symbol, 
was  adopted.  This  bold  movement  could  not,  at  that  time,  be 
suppressed,  in  consequence  of  the  adherence  to  the  Reformed  faith 
of  some  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  of  many  eminent  nobles. 
Members  of  the  Bourbon  branch  of  the  royal  family,  Anthony  of 
Navarre  and  his  heroic  wife,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  Anthony's  brother, 
Louis  Bourbon,  and  Prince  Louis  of  Conde,  together  with  persons 
of  great   eminence  in   the   state,  such    as  Admiral  Coligny   and 
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several  Parliamentary  Counsellors,  embraced  Protestantism,  and 
became  tlie  heads  of  a  party  hostile  to  the  predominance  of  the 
house  of  Guise,  and  composed  in  part  of  Protestants,  and  in  part 
of  those  members  of  the  Catholic  Church  who  resisted  the  exorbi- 
tant pretensions  of  the  Pope.  This  alliance  of  the  Reformed 
Church  with  great  political  leaders,  while  it  secured  its  protection 
for  a  few  years,  at  tlie  same  time  gave  to  it  the  character  of  a 
political  party.  During  the  twelve  years  subsequent  to  the  Synod 
of  1559,  the  Church  enjoyed  intervals  of  comparative  peace,  and 
reached  a  high  point  of  prosperity.  At  the  General  Assembly  of 
Rochelle  in  15T1,  Theodore  Beza  presided  as  Moderator  ;  and  the 
Queen  of  Navarre  and  her  son  Henrj^,  the  prince  of  Conde,  prince 
Louis,  and  Admiral  Coligny,  and  other  lords  and  gentlemen  were 
present.  At  that  time  there  were  2150  churches  in  connection 
with  the  Protestant  Church  of  France ;  and  in  some  of  them  were 
10,000  communicants.  In  the  single  province  of  Normandy  there 
were  305  pastors. 

This  prosperous  position,  however,  had  not  been  reached  in 
entire  freedom  from  persecution.  The  illustrious  Chancellor  De 
I'Hopital,  instituted  a  religious  conference  at  Poissy,  near  Paris 
(1561),  where  Theodore  Beza  and  the  General  of  the  Jesuits, 
Lainez,  confronted  each  other  in  argument.  The  Edict  of  St. 
Germain  (1562),  granted  freedom  of  worship,  under  certain  re- 
strictions, in  some  of  the  principal  cities.  This  encouraged  a 
large  number  of  secret  Protestants  to  avow  their  faith.  But  this 
manifestation  of  the  numbers  and  strength  of  the  Protestants  in- 
flamed anew  the  animosity  of  the  Catholic  party.  At  Vassi,  in 
Provence,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  on  his  way  to  Paris  with  a  large 
body  of  followers,  caused  a  congregation  of  Huguenots,  who  were 
worshipping  in  a  barn,  to  be  slaughtered,  because  they  refused  to 
cease  singing  during  the  performance  of  mass  in  a  neighboring 
church.  This  was  the  commencement  of  a  wide-spread  civil  and 
religious  war.  A  peace  of  short  duration,  and  each  time  with 
increased  restrictions  upon  the  Protestants,  was  concluded  first 
at  Amboise  (1563),  and  again  at  Longjumeau  (1568).  But  the 
insufierable  local  persecutions  to  which  the  Protestants  were  sub- 
jected led  to  a  third  war,  which  commenced  in  the  south  of  France, 
but  which  ended  by  the  march  of  Coligny  against  Paris,  where 
he  dictated  the  peace  of  St.  Germain  (15 TO).     By  this  treaty  full 
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liberty  of  conscience  and  of  worship  was  granted  to  the  Huguenots 
in  all  parts  of  France,  except  in  Paris  and  in  those  places  at  which 
the  court  should  sojourn  or  reside.  An  immense  impulse  was 
given  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism  by  this  auspicious  treaty ; 
and  it  seemed  just  about  to  enter  upon  a  career  of  peaceful  pro- 
gress, at  the  time  when  it  was,  in  fact,  on  the  verge  of  frightful 
calamities  and  persecutions. 

The  constitution  and  discipline  of  the  Church  in  France  was  very  similar  to  that 
of  Geneva.  The  consistory  occupied  the  same  position  and  exercised  the  same  control. 
The  following  description  of  the  powers  which  it  exercised  is  taken  from  the  Histoire 
deVEglise  Reform^  de  Nimes,  par  A.  Borrel  Pasteur  (Toulouse,  1856).  "  The  con- 
sistory was  a  true  tribunal  of  manners.  It  called  before  it  all  who  were  informed 
against  as  having  contracted  mixed  marriages  ;  or  as  having  sent  their  children  to 
Catholic  schools  ;  or  as  guilty  of  scandals,  of  fornication,  of  adultery,  of  swearing,  of  the 
profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  of  disputes,  of  quarrels,  and  of  duels ;  as  having  assisted 
at  dances,  comedies,  or  masquerades;  as  being  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  taverns, 
of  gambling ;  or,  finally,  as  having  neglected  to  assist  at  religious  ceremonies,  and  to 
partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Every  process  of  this  kind  was  conducted  with  great 
care.  No  accused  person  was  judged  without  a  hearing.  Witnesses  upon  both  sides 
were  heard.  The  different  penalties  inflicted  upon  delinquents  were  :  censure,  sus- 
pension from  the  Holy  Communion  without  being  named,  suspension  with  the  name 
announced  from  the  pulpit,  and  excommunication  or  excision  from  the  Church.  The 
sentence,  however,  was  never  irrevocable,  and  every  one  could  appeal  to  a  committee 
of  the  Church,  or  to  a  synod.  A  door  was  thus  always  opened  for  the  penitent,  who 
should  present  himself  to  the  consistory,  to  confess  and  make  reparation  for  his  fault. 
A  confession  of  his  sins  was  required  of  him,  either  in  private  or  in  public  ;  sometimes 
upon  his  knees,  behind  the  Communion  table."  {Histoire,  SfC,  pp.  69,  60.) 

3.  From  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  (15 72)  to  the  Edict  of 

Nantes  (1598). 

By  the  peace  of  St.  Germain  four  important  fortresses  were 
given  to  the  Protestants,  and  Henry  of  Navarre,  the  son  of  Anthony, 
was  betrothed  to  the  sister  of  Charles  IX.  At  the  marriage 
(Aug.  18,  15 1 2),  the  Huguenot  chiefs  were  invited,  and  came  to 
Paris ;  and  the  event  was  welcomed  as  a  pledge  of  future  amity 
and  peace.  Henry's  mother,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  died  soon  after  her 
arrival.  Her  death  is  believed  to  have  been  caused  hy  poison. 
An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  murder  the  Admiral 
Coligny.  These  events  were  preliminary  to  the  dreadful  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew's  day.  Late  in  the  night  of  that  day 
the  castle  bell  suddenly  tolled.  It  was  the  signal  for  the  massacre 
of  the  Huguenots.  The  slaughter  commenced  in  the  very  hall 
of  the  marriage  festivities.  Five  hundred  leading  Huguenots 
14 
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were  murdered  on  that  fatal  night.  The  attendants  of  Henry 
were  dispatched  in  the  roj'al  apartments.  Thousands  were  stabbed 
and  stifled  in  their  beds.  Hundreds  lay  stripped  and  naked  where 
they  fell.  Among  these  naked  and  bleeding  corpses,  at  the  close 
of  the  first  day's  massacre,  the  King  with  his  whole  court,  includ- 
ing Catherine  and  the  ladies  of  her  train,  walked  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  palace,  to  feast  their  eyes  with  a  closer  view  of  the 
appalling  spectacle.  For  eight  days  and  nights  the  massacre  con- 
tinued ;  and,  by  the  direction  of  Charles,  was  extended  throughout 
the  provinces.  The  number  of  victims  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated from  20,000  to  100,000.  At  Rome  and  Madrid,  public 
rejoicings  were  made.  Charles  avowed,  and  had  a  medal  struck 
to  commemorate,  the  deed.  The  Pope  received  the  news  with 
exultation,  and  commemorated  it  by  religious  pomps,  by  a  fresco 
in  the  Vatican,  and  by  a  medal,  with  the  legend  Huguenolorum 
strages. 

This  dreadful  blow  did  not,  as  it  was  hoped,  destroy  the  power 
or  diminish  the  zeal  of  the  Huguenots.  Civil  war  broke  out  anew. 
This  was  followed  by  the  peace  of  Beulieu  (15T6),  which  guaran- 
teed again  to  the  Huguenots  their  rights.  But  it  was  soon  vio- 
lated. The  Guises  formed  a  holy  league,  the  objects  of  which 
were  to  resist  Protestantism,  to  dethrone  Henry  III.  and  to 
elevate  the  Duke  of  Guise  to  the  throne.  Henry,  hard  pressed 
by  the  leaguers,  fled  from  Paris  to  the  camp  of  the  Huguenots. 
He  was  there  murdered  by  the  Dominican  monk  Clement.  Henry 
IV.  of  Navarre  ascended  the  throne  (1589-lGlO)  ;  and  in  order  to 
secure  his  power  and  to  unite  his  kingdom,  joined  the  Church  of 
Rome.  But  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes  he  guaranteed  full  religious 
liberty  to  the  Huguenots,  in  all  the  cities  where  their  worship 
had  been  previously  established,  and  absolute  equality  with  the 
Catholics  in  all  civil  privileges  and  rights. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  did  not  meet  again  until 
six  years  after  the  massacre.  It  was  not  safe  to  meet  before;  and 
when  in  1578  the  synod  met  at  St.  Fo}^  it  was  not  considered 
prudent  to  take  notice  of  the  recent  persecutions.  During  the 
twentj'-six  years  which  intervened  between  the  massacre  and  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  the  Protestants  never  enjoyed  any  liberty  but 
by  sufferance,  and  they  were  often  subjected  to  arbitrary  restric- 
tions and  to  pojjular  violence  and  persecutions.     From  the  re- 
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cords  of  the  six  general  Assemblies  which  were  held  during  this 
period  there  is  seen,  on  the  one  hand,  evidence  of  the  falling  away 
and  of  the  apathy  of  many  members  of  the  Church;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  the  increased  zeal,  the  heroic  courage,  and  the 
saintly  patience  of  a  large  body  of  the  faithful. 

YIII.   THE  REFORMATION  IN  BOHEMIA  AND  MORAVIA. 

As  early  as  1519  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  opened 
a  friendly  correspondence  with  Martin  Luther,  and  assured  him 
that  there  were  many  in  Bohemia  who  prayed  night  and  day  for 
the  success  of  his  cause.  This  friendly  intercourse  continued 
until  the  3'ear  1525,  when  it  was  discontinued  in  consequence  of 
slanderous  reports  against  Luther  which  were  circulated  in 
Bohemia.  But  in  1532  the  delegates  of  the  Church  in  Bohemia 
presented  an  apology  of  their  doctrine  to  the  Margrave  of  Branden- 
burg, which  Luther  fully  approved ;  and  in  1535,  the  intercourse 
with  Luther  was  renewed,  and  conformity  to  the  Lutheran  Church 
was  established.  But  the  Reformed  Church  was  also  organized 
and  tolerated  in  Bohemia.  The  refusal  of  the  Bohemians  to  fight 
against  their  German  brethren  in  the  w^ar  of  Smalcald,  led  Ferdi- 
nand to  issue  against  the  Bohemian  Protestants  a  decree  of 
banishment  from  the  country.  Many  of  the  exiles  were  welcomed 
in  Prussia  and  in  Poland.  But  in  his  later  years  Ferdinand  be- 
came more  tolerant,  and  Maximilian  II.  (1564-76)  did  not  dis- 
turb them.  But  Rudolph  II.  (15*76-1612),  who  was  educated  at 
the  Spanish  Court,  revived  their  oppressions.  But  the  Bohemian 
Protestants,  after  suffering  for  a  long  time  disabilities  and  perse- 
cutions, rose  in  revolt,  and  compelled  the  Emperor  to  grant  Let- 
ters of  Majesty  (1610),  which  ceded  unconditional  libertj^  to  the 
Reformers.  Bohemia  became  almost  wholly,  and  Moravia  largely, 
Protestant. 

The  toleration  of  Protestantism  by  Maximilian  II.  and  his  friendship  toward?  many 
of  its  leaders,  have  led  to  the  belief  that  he  had  embraced  that  doctrine.  Nor  is  that 
belief  destitute  of  a  high  degree  of  probability,  as  appears  from  the  following  extract 
from  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Austria,  by  Dr.  E.  Vehse,  translated  by  Franz 
Demmler. 

"A  Protectant  divine,  John  Sebastian  Pfauser,  who  had  been  left  about  Maximilian 
without  any  particular  inquiry  as  to  hTs  tenets,  remained  for  a  long  time  his  court 
preacher,  and  became  his  teacher  in  Protestant  theology;  and  after  having  been  ap- 
pointed deiin  of  Laningen,  in  the  principality  of  Neuburg,  he  continued  to  correspond 
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secretly  with  Maximilian,  who  was  privately  furnished  by  him  with  news  and  with 
books.  Pfauser  did  not  die  until  1569,  after  the  accession  of  Maximilian  to  the  im- 
perial crown. 

"  Maximilian,  however,  lived  in  open  and  avowed  friendship  with  the  first  Protes- 
tant princes  of  the  German  Empire.  Among  these  were  the  Elector  Augustus  of 
Saxony,  and  the  Elector  Palatine  Frederic  III.,  Landgrave  Philip  of  Ilesse,  and  the 
excellent  Duke  Christopher  of  Wurtemberg.  With  the  latter,  he  had  been  intimate 
from  boyhood  ;  Christopher  being  kept  in  captivity  after  his  father's  discomfiture, 
was  brought  up  at  the  court  of  King  Ferdinand  at  Innsbruck.  Letters  are  still  ex- 
tant of  Maximilian,  in  which  he  writes  to  Christopher  that  he  had  read  as  many  as 
two  volumes  of  the  Latin,  and  five  of  the  German  writings  of  Dr.  Luther,  expressing 
a  wi.«h  to  possess  all  the  works  of  Dr.  Martinus,  and  likewise  those  of  Melancthon  and 
Brenztius,  which  he  begs  the  Duke  to  send  to  him. 

"  Maximilian  went  far  in  his  religious  toleration.  '  God  alone  rules  the  consciences 
of  men,  man  only  rules  man.'  This  was  his  principle.  As  early  as  1562,  he  had  sent 
his  Lord  Steward  Adam  von  Dietrichstein,  to  Rome  to  ask  the  Pope  to  sanction  the 
administration  of  the  Eucharist  under  both  forms,  and  the  abolition  of  the  enforced 
celibacy  of  the  Priests.  The  Pope  refused  ;  but  Maximilian  was  not  cowed  by  the 
threat  of  excommunication,  which  Pius  IV.  repeatedly  held  out  to  him,  and  just  as 
little  by  the  opposition  of  his  cousin,  the  Spanish  Don  Philip.  Maximilian  wrote 
from  Vienna,  dated  12th  of  February,  1574,  to  his  beloved  General  Lazarus  von 
Schwendi,  the  following  letter,  which  acquires  additional  interest  from  the  fact  of  the 
Archchancellor  Kaunitz  once  having  it  fetched  from  the  archives  of  Vienna,  and 
laid  before  the  Empress  Marie  Theresa  as  an  example  of  toleration  which  she  would 
do  well  to  follow.  After  her  death,  it  was  found  in  her  escritoire,  with  the  begin- 
ning of  her  reply  written  on  it:  'May  stand  over — after  my  death — the  time  will 
come  for  it.'  " 

The  letter  referred  to  was  one  which  expressed  earnest  condemnation  and  horror  of 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  an  emphatic  declaration  that  nothing  would 
ever  induce  him  to  exercise  such  severity  towards  any  of  his  subjects  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

IX.   REFORMATION  IN  HUNGARY  AND  TRAN&YLVANIA. 

*As  early  as  1521  Luther  had  many  adherents  in  Hungary. 
This  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  Archbishop  of  Gran  caused 
the  condemnation  of  his  writings  to  be  read  from  the  pulpits. 
Grynaeus,  afterwards  professor  in  Wittemberg,  taught  the  doc- 
trines of  Luther  in  the  Academy  of  Ofen.  The  Queen  Mary  als<^, 
sister  of  Charles  Y.,  through  the  influence  of  her  chaplain,  John 
Henckel,  favored  the  Reformation  to  the  utmost  of  her  power. 
From  1524  Martin  Cyriacus,  a  pupil  of  Wittemberg,  labored  with 
much  success  to  spread  the  Reformed  doctrine.  But  the  King 
Louis  II.  issued  severe  edicts  against  the  Lutherans.  After  his 
death,  at  the  battle  of  Mohacz  with  the  Turks  (1526),  a  part  of 
the  kingdom  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Turks,  and  the  whole 
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.of  it  was  involved  in  great  confusion.  Two  new  kings,  Ferdinand 
of  Austria  and  John  Zapolya,  an  eminent  Hungarian  nobleman, 
were  elected ;  the  former  by  the  partisans  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
latter  by  the  advocates  of  Hungarian  independence.  Both  perse- 
cuted the  Reformation  in  order  to  gain  the  support  of  the  clerg}'. 
The  penalty  of  death,  however,  was  seldom  inflicted  on  the  Re- 
formers, in  consequence  of  their  numbers  and  power,  and  the 
critical  condition  of  the  kingdom  in  its  relation  to  the  Turks. 
The  Bible  was  translated  by  Matthias  Devay,  and  the  Synod  of 
Erdod  (1545)  adopted  the  Augsbnrg  Confession.  The  Swiss  doc- 
trines also  gained  many  adherents,  and  at  the  Council  of  Czenger 
(155t)  the  Calvinistic  Confessio  liungarica  was  adopted.  As  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  the  Reformation  made  unobstructed  pro- 
gress under  Maximilian  II.,  and  was  repressed  by  Rudolph  II. 
But  the  Protestants  rose  in  arms  under  Stephen  Botskai,  and 
compelled  Rudolph  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Vienna  (1606)  which 
guaranteed  to  them  full  religious  liberty. 

In  Transylvania,  which  was  under  the  same  jurisdiction  as 
Hungary,  the  writings  of  Luther  were  introduced  b}^  merchants 
from  Hermanstadt  as  early  as  1521.  The  soldiers  also  who  came 
from  Germany  to  fight  against  the  Turks,  disseminated  Luther's 
writings  among  the  people.  Louis  II.  and  John  Zapo^ia  both  per- 
secuted the  Evangelicals.  But  they  became  so  powerful  at  Herman- 
stadt in  1529,  that  they  expelled  all  the  adherents  t)i  the  Pope  from 
the  city.  When  Zapoyla  had  secured  the  permanent  possession 
of  Transylvania  by  a  treaty  with  Ferdinand  (1538),  he  showed 
more  moderation  towards  the  Protestants.  After  his  death  the 
regent  Martinuzzi,  an  Ecclesiastic,  threatened  the  Protestants  with 
bloody  persecutions ;  but  as  they  were  favored  by  Zapo3da's 
widow,  Isabella,  he  was  unable  to  carry  out  his  designs  ;  but  he 
succeeded  in  transferring  the  country  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Fer- 
dinand. After  some  years  (155*7)  Isabella  returned  with  her  sons; 
and  a  diet  at  Clausenburg  (155*7)  proclaimed  the  independence  of 
Transylvania,  and  universal  religious  libert3\  As  in  Hungary*, 
both  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  Churches  were  established 
side  by  side. 
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X.    REFORMATION  IN  ITALY. 

1.  Venice. 

The  writings  of  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  Biicer,  under  feigned 
names,  were  introduced  into  Venice  at  an  early  period  (1517-1520). 
Tiie  translation  of  tlie  Bible  by  Antonio  Briccioli  (1530),  favored 
the  diffusion  of  Protestant  doctrines.  In  no  part  of  Italy  was 
there  so  much  liberty  of  religious  opinion  as  in  this  city.  The 
magistrac}^  had  prohibited  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  the  freedom  allowed  to  printing  had  made  Venice  the  mart  of 
an  immense  book  trade.  Many  eminent  men  and  scholars  em- 
braced the  Reformed  doctrines  and  held  meetings  in  secret.  In 
the  Venetian  territories,  also  in  Padua,  Verona,  Brescia,  and  Ber- 
gamo— students  and  professors  and  some  of  the  common  people 
professed  the  truth.  But  it  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  converts  to 
Protestantism  in  Venice,  as  generally  in  Italy,  that  although 
many  of  its  martyrs  met  death  with  heroism,  yet  a  larger  portion 
of  those  who  accepted  the  truth,  either  held  it  in  secret,  or  fled  to 
other  lands,  than  in  German}^,  Switzerland,  and  France.  It  is 
believed  that  so  large  and  powerful  was  the  Reformed  body  in 
Venice,  that,  had  the  senate  listened  to  the  advice  of  Melancthon 
and  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  it  might  have  been 
established  there,  and  through  her  influence  and  power,  in  other 
parts  of  Italy.  ^{^Baird^s  Protestantism  in  Italy,  p.  41.) 

2.  Milan, 

The  new  opinions  had  gained  much  ground  among  the  Milanese 
before  the  year  1540.  The  proximity  of  Switzerland  had  furnished 
facilities  for  the  early  introduction  into  the  Milanese  territory  of 
the  writings  of  Zwingle  and  Bucer.  The  most  distinguished  of 
the  Reformers  there  w^as  Celio  Secundo  Curio  of  Turin.  The 
perusal  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  writings  of  the  Reformers, 
at  twenty  years  of  age,  established  him  in  the  Protestant  faith. 
His  whole  life  was  a  succession  of  imprisonments,  escapes,  and 
persecutions,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  exert  a 
great  influence  for  the  Gospel  in  Lucca  and  in  Milan. 

3.  Mantua,  Locarno,  and  Capo  d^Istria. 

The  Reformation  gained  ground  in  Mantua  at  an  early  period; 
and  was  favored  by  its  Bishop,  Cardinal  Gonzago,  who,  with  the 
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reigning  Duke,  refused  to  act  upon  4he  mandate  of  Paul  III. 
(1545),  to  exhibit  more  zeal  in  the  punishment  and  extirpation 
of  heretics.  At  Locarno  on  Lake  Maggiore,  the  Reformed 
opinions  were  introduced  by  Baltasare  Fontana  in  1526,  and  in 
1546  were  greatly  extended  by  Giovanni  Beccaria,  by  whom  the 
Protestants  were  regularly  organized  into  a  congregation.  In 
Capo  d'Istria,  a  Venetian  province,  the  Reformation  made  rapid 
progress  through  the  labors  of  two  Bishops,  who  were  brothers, 
previously  eminent  in  the  Catholic  Church,  Pietro  and  Gian- 
baptista  Yergirio.  The  former  came  to  the  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  the  Reformed  doctrine  while  he  was  writing  a  confutation 
of  it;  and  he  became  the  instrument  of  the  conversion  of  his 
brother. 

4.  Ferrara. 

The  history  of  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Ferrara, 
which  was  the  rival  of  Florence  in  the  sixteenth  century,  is  ex- 
tremely interesting.  Renee  or  Renata,  of  France,  Duchess  of 
Ferrara,  second  daughter  of  Louis  XII.,  a  woman  illustrious  for 
worth  and  genius,  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation 
with  great  earnestness,  and  made  Ferrara  for  some  years,  a  city 
of  refuge  to  unfortunate  scholars  and  persecuted  Protestants 
from  France  and  Italy.  Calvin  spent  some  time  there  under  an 
assumed  name  ;  and  there  also  Celio  Secundo  Curio,  and  Peregrino 
Morata,  with  his  celebrated  daughter,  Olympia  Morata,  found 
refuge.  But  the  husband  of  the  Duchess,  Erocole  I.  of  Este, 
who  was  a  bigoted  Romanist,  under  the  dictation  of  the  Pope 
compelled  his  wife  to  dismiss  her  Protestant  friends,  and  subjected 
her  to  imprisonment  and  separation  from  her  children,  from  which 
she  was  released  only  on  the  condition,  to  which  she  assented,  of 
conformity  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  this  conformity  was 
not  sincere.  She  returned  to  her  native  country,  and  died  in  the 
Reformed  faith. 


5.   The  Reformation  in  other  parts  of  Italy. 

The  Reformation  found  adherents  in  Modena,  in  Florence,  and 
even  in  the  States  op  the  Church.  In  no  city  in  Itaty  did  the 
truth  spread  more  rapidly  than  iu  Bologna,  which  then  belonged 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  Pope.    "  In  1545,  Baltasare  Altieri  wrote 
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to  a  friend  in  Germany  that  a  nobleman  in  that  city  was  ready  to 
raise  there  six  thousand  soldiers  in  favor  of  the  Evangelical  party, 
if  it  should  become  necessary  to  make  war  against  the  Pope."  In 
Lucca,  through  the  labors  of  Peter  Martyr,  a  large  number  of 
persons  embraced  the  Reformed  faith.  At  Pisa,  the  Protestants 
were  sufficiently  numerous  in  1543  to  form  themselves  into  a 
congregation  ;  and  in  Siena,  through  the  preaching  of  the  eloquent 
Evangelist,  a  converted  monk,  Ochino,  and  the  labors  of  the 
illustrious  Aonio  Paleario,  many  converts  were  made. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Italy,  and  the  island  of  Sicil}^  which 
belonged  to  Spain,  the  Reformed  doctrines  also  spread  with  con- 
siderable rapidity.  The  great  Reformers  w^ere  the  Spaniard, 
Juan  Yaldez,  and  the  Italians,  Ochino  and  Peter  Martyr.  Through 
their  labors,  a  Reformed  Church  was  established  in  Naples,  and 
included  many  persons  of  the  highest  rank  ii\the  kingdom. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  there  were  many  persons  in  Italy,  distinguished  for  their 
talents  and  station,  who  remained  to  the  last  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
but  who  nevertheless  held  doctrines  very  different  on  many  points  from  those  which 
the  Council  of  Trent  afterwards  pronounced  to  be  those  of  that  Church,  and  for  this 
reason,  could  not  avoid  taking  an  interest  in  the  Reformation.  The  Index  of  forbidden 
books  contains  the  names  of  not  a  few.  authors  who  lived  in  Italy  at  this  period,  whose 
writings  were  condemned  for  heresy,  but  who  still  remained  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  And  yet  the  Index  has  itself  been  expurgated  of  many  names  that  were 
originally  in  it,  lest  the  modern  Italians  should  see  how  great  was  the  number  of  dis- 
tinguished men  in  their  own  country  that  sympathized  with  the  Reformation.  The 
celebrated  and  excellent  historian,  De  Thou,  says  that  those,  who  at  that  time,  were 
disposed  to  exert  themselves  for  a  Reformation  of  the  Church,  held  frequent  consul- 
tations respecting  faith,  works,  grace,  free-will,  election,  etc.  ;  and  that  many  of  them 
holding  different  opinions  from  the  Church  on  these  subjects,  took  refuge  in  St. 
Augustine."   {Baird^s  Protestantism  in  Italy,  p.  65.) 

6.  Suppression  of  the  Reformation. 

The  Reformation  in  Italy,  not  having  taken  an  organized  form, 
so  generally  as  in  Germany,  was  not  so  promptly  subjected  to 
repression  and  persecution.  But  the  increasing  clamor  of  the 
friars  against  the  new  opinions,  and  the  persecuting  zeal  of  the 
bigoted  Cardinal  Caraffa,  afterwards  Paul  lY.,  led  to  a  change  of 
the  Papal  policy  in  the  j^ear  1542.  Caraffa,  in  that  3^ear,  laid  be- 
fore the  sacred  college  the  discoveries  which  he  had  made  respect- 
ing the  extent  to  which  heresy  prevailed  in  Naples  and  elsewhere 
in  Italy,  and  urged  that  vigorous  measures  should  be  adopted  for 
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its  suppression.  Accordingly  from  this  period,  spies  and  informers 
beset  and  betrayed  the  teachers  of  the  Reformed  faith  in  every 
part  of  Italy.  Ochino  and  Peter  Mart}^'  fled  from  Naples,  and 
Celio  Secundio  from  Lucca.  The  Inquisition  was  reorganized, 
with  the  express  object  of  detecting  and  punishing  the  adherents 
of  the  Reformed  faith.  The  prisons  were  filled  ;  the  dreadful  tor- 
tures of  the  Inquisition  were  mercilessly  multiplied,  and  multitudes 
of  martyrs  perished;  and  yet  it  was  not  until  more  than  twenty 
years  afterward,  that  the  adherents  of  the  Reformed  faith  ceased 
to  meet  in  private  houses.  The  history  of  this  persecution,  and 
of  the  suflferings  of  the  Reformers  in  all  the  large  cities  of  Italy, 
and  the  flight  and  suffering  of  many  illustrious  Reformers,  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  most  painfully  interesting  pages  of  the  history  of 
the  Reformation.  {Baird''s  Protestantism  in  Italy ;  Dr.  M^  Criers 
Hist,  of  the  Beformation  in  Italy ;  Stehhincfs  Hist,  of  the  Church 
of  Christy  vol.  ii.  chap,  iv.) 

XI.    THE  REFORMATION  IN  SPAIN. 

"The  connection  with  German}^,  brought  about  by  the  Empire  of 
Charles  Y.,  led  to  the  early  transplantation  of  Luther's  doctrine  into 
Spain.  Yery  many  theologians  and  statesmen  who  accompanied 
Charles  to  Germany  returned  home  with  evangelical  convictions. 
Among  these  were  Count  Alfonso  de  Yerves,  Court  Chaplain  to 
the  Emperor,  and  his  private  secretary,  Alphonso  Yaldez,  also  a 
statesman.  Rodrigo  de  Yarelo,  a  layman,  attained  to  evangelical 
knowledge  by  diligently  studjdng  the  Scriptures,  and  led  many 
others  into  the  way  of  salvation.  The  Inquisition  seized  his  pro- 
perty, and  condemned  him  to  wear  the  sanbenito.  Juan  Egidius, 
Yarelo's  friend,  the  Bishop  of  Tortosa,  formed  societies  for  the 
study  of  the  Bible.  The  Inquisition  deposed  him,  and  but  for  the 
protection  of  Charles,  he  would  have  perished  at  the  stake.  At 
his  death  his  remains  were  exhumed  and  burnt.  The  first  martyr 
in  Spain  was  Francisco  San  Romano,  a  merchant,  who  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  Luther's  doctrine  in  Antwerp.  He  was 
burnt  at  the  stake  in  Yalladolid,  in  1544.  Francisco  Enzina 
translated  the  New  Testament.  He  was  imprisoned,  and  the  book 
prohibited.  About  1550,  the  Reformatory  movement  acquired  so 
general  and  comprehensive  a  character  that  a  Spanish  historian 
of  that  period  expresses  the  belief  that  all  Spain  would  have  fallea 
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a  pre}'  to  the  heresy  if  the  Inquisition  had  delayed  the  application 
of  the  remedy  for  three  months.  But  it  now  began  vigorously  to 
apply  the  remedy,  especially  after  Philip  II.  (1559-1598)  assumed 
the  government.  Scarcely  a  3'ear  passed  in  which  each  of  the 
twelve  Inquisitorial  tribunals  did  not  celebrate  one  or  more  great 
auto-de-fes^  at  which  multitudes  of  heretics  were  burned.  The 
remedy  proved  effectual.  In  twenty  or  thirty  years,  the  Evan- 
gelical cause  was  suppressed."     (Kurtz,  p.  121.) 

XII.   RELATIVE  PROGRESS  AND  STRENGTH  OF  PROTESTANTISM 
AND  ROMANISM. 

1.  Triumphs  of  Protestantism  to  the  Close  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

The  progress  of  Protestantism  from  its  first  appearance  in  Ger- 
man}^, had  been  steady  and  rapid  for  more  than  fifty  j^ears.  This 
fact  appears  plainly  from  the  sketch  of  its  history  during  this 
century.  In  Sweden,  Denmark,  T^orway,  and  in  all  northern 
Europe,  it  had  been  warmly  welcomed.  Says  Kanke :  "  Bugen- 
hagen,  the  founder  of  Lutheranism  in  Denmark,  cannot  find  words 
enough  to  describe  the  zeal  with  which  his  preaching  was  listened 
to  in  that  country.  The  Protestant  doctrine  had  now  spread  to 
the  very  remotest  boundaries  of  Scandinavia.  How  the  Faro  isles 
became  Protestant  is  unknown — so  easy  and  spontaneous  was  the 
change.  In  the  year  1552,  the  last  representative  of  Catholicism 
in  Iceland  succumbed  ;  a  Lutheran  Bishopric  was  founded  in 
Wiborg,  in  1554 ;  evangelical  preachers  travelled  to  far  Lapland 
in  company  with  the  Swedish  Governors." 

An  equal  progress  had  been  made  on  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Baltic.  Prussia,  Livonia,  and  Prussian  Poland  were  Protestant 
by  an  overwhelming  majority ;  and  even  in  Poland  proper,  many 
of  the  nobility  had  adopted  the  same  faith.  In  Hungarj',  Bohe- 
mia, Franconia,  Bavaria,  Austria,  and  even  Salzburg,  a  large 
portion  of  the  population  was  Protestant ;  and  their  Governors 
either  supported  or  tolerated  the  new  religion.  Along  the  Rhine, 
Protestantism  was  completely  in  the  ascendant.  "  In  short,  from 
west  to  east,  and  from  north  and  south,  throughout  all  Germany, 
Protestantism  had  unquestionably  the  preponderance.  A  Vene- 
tian ambassador  calculates,  in  the  year  1558,  that  but  a  tenth 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Germany  still  clung  to  the  ancient 
faith."     {Ranke,  p.  132.)     . 
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The  Calvinistic  system,  which  had  arisen  on  the  frontiers  of 
Italy,  German}^,  and  France,  spread  thence  in  all  directions.  In 
Germany,  Hungary,  and  Poland  it  constituted  a  subordinate,  but 
important  element  of  the  Protestant  movement.  The  French  had 
embraced  this  system  with  characteristic  ardor.  A  recognized 
and  legal  existence  to  the  Reformed  Church  was  granted  in  France 
in  1562.  The  Protestantism  of  the  Netherlands  could  not  be 
extinguished  by  the  thirty  thousand  victims  of  Philip  and  of 
Alva.  The  Moravian  brethren  were  recognized  and  protected  by 
the  tolerant  Emperor  Maximilian.  In  1561,  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
was  compelled  to  extend  toleration  to  the  poor  Waldenses  in  the 
mountains. 

"What  an  immense  domain,"  exclaims  Ranke,  "had  they  con- 
quered within  the  space  of  forty  years!  From  Iceland  to  the 
Pyrenees,  from  Finland  to  the  heights  of  the  Italian  Alps! 
Protestantism  embraced  the  whole  range  of  the  Latin  Church  ;  it 
had  laid  hold  on  a  vast  majority  of  the  higher  classes,  and  of  the 
minds  that  took  part  in  public  life  ;  whole  nations  clung  to  it  with 
enthusiasm,  and  states  had  been  remodelled  by  it." 

2.  Revival  of  Romanism. 

At  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  Romanism  was  in  a  far 
better  position  to  resist  Protestantism  than  it  was  when  the  Re- 
formation first  began.  This  arose  from  no  new  adaptation  of  the 
system  to  the  wants  and  feelings  awakened  by  the  intellectual 
progress  of  the  age,  and  the  spread  of  Reformed  opinions.  It 
resulted  rather  from  the  definiteness  and  rigidity  of  the  system 
as  established  at  Trent ;  from  the  increased  relative  power  of  the 
Papacy  since  the  abdication  of  Charles  Y. ;  from  the  removal  of 
the  grosser  scandals  and  the  more  enormous  abuses  of  the  Papal 
court,  which  had  given  rise  to  the  Reformation ;  to  the  renewed 
vigor  of  its  administration ;  and  to  the  remorseless  cruelty  of  the 
Inquisition  in  stifling  all  inquiry,  and  in  the  persecution  of  con- 
victed and  even  of  suspected  heresy.  From  this  period,  the  court 
of  Rome  adopted  a  policy  of  aggression  and  propagandisra  in 
countries  where  Protestantism  was  established,  as  well  as  of  perse- 
cution of  it  in  its  own  domains.  Its  instruments  were  various 
and  its  policy  subtle. 


\ 
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(1.)  Philip. 
Tlie  dull  bigotry  and  the  steady,  persistent  zeal  of  Philip  II., 
was  the  mightiest  ally  of  the  Papacy  in  this  movement.  The  in- 
terests of  the  Church  and  of  the  Pope  were  always,  in  his  theory, 
and  frequently  in  his  practice,  prior  in  their  claims  to  those  of  his 
own  kingdoms.  His  possession  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  very 
heart  of  Europe,  enabled  him  not  only  to  bring  the  vast  power 
of  his  monarchy  to  its  suppression  in  that  country,  but  also  to 
operate  upon  and  rally  in  opposition  the  still  remaining  adherents 
of  the  old  system  in  Protestant  countries.  His  long  reign  was 
devoted  to  the  extermination  of  heresy  and  the  establishment  of 
Romanism  in  his  vast  possessions  in  the  old  world  and  the  new. 

(2.)  Jesuit  Schools. 
These  were  introduced  at  a  very  early  period  in  various  parts 
of  Germany.  In  Vienna  in  1551,  in  Ingoldstadt  in  1556,  in 
Prague,  in  Moravia,  in  Coblenz,  in  Spires,  in  the  Tyrol,  and  in 
Bavaria,  at  about  the  same  period,  these  schools  were  established. 
"In  the  3^ear  1551  they  had  not  any  fixed  position  in  Germany; 
in  1556,  they  had  extended  over  Bavaria  and  the  Tyrol,  Fran- 
conia  and  Swabia,  a  greater  part  of  Rhineland  and  Austria,  and 
they  had  penetrated  into  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Moravia.  In 
the  year  1561,  the  Papal  Nuncio  asserts  that, 'they  are  winning 
many  souls,  and  doing  great  service  to  the  Holy  See.'  This  was 
the  first  enduring  anti-Protestant  impression  made  on  Germany." 
{Ranke^  p.  136.) 

(3.)  Princes. 
The  peace  of  Augsburg  had  resulted  in  giving  increased  power 
to  princes  over  Ecclesiastical  affairs.  Thenceforward,  the  prince 
was  able  to  impose  his  own  faith  upon  his  subjects  ;  or,  at  least, 
to  establish  that  form  of  religion  which  he  personally  adopted, 
and  to  subject  his  subjects  who  did  not  adopt  it,  to  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical disabilities.  This  practice,  which  at  first  favored  Protes- 
tantism, became  an  instrument  for  the  promotion  of  Catholicism. 
The  Popes  saw  plainly  that  they  could  renew  their  power  only 
through  the  aid  of  princes ;  and  hence  all  their  skill  was  exerted, 
especially  through  the  Jesuits,  to  secure  royal  converts,  or  to  fix 
more  firmly  in  the  faith,  and  to  knit  more  closely  to  themselves, 
those  princes  who  were  already  Catholics. 
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This  policy  secured  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  in  the  Papal  interests. 
The  great  majorit}^  of  his  subjects  were  Protestants.  His  Diet 
granted  supplies  only  in  return  for  concessions  and  privileges  to 
Protestantism.  •  But  Jesuits  beset  the  Duke  (Albert  Y.),  and  the 
Pope  abandoned  to  him  a  large  portion  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
propert3^,  and  Albert  became  a  bigoted  partisan  of  Romanism ; 
abandoned  the  claim  of  the  cup  for  the  laity  of  his  dominions; 
imposed  the  decrees  of  Trent  upon  the  professors  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ingoldstadt ;  and  expelled  from  lower  Bavaria  all  the 
preachers  and  adherents  of  Protestantism. 

(4.)  The  Spiritual  Princes. 
The  Pope,  having  received  an  increase  of  power  over  Bishops 
by  the  Council  of  Trent,  immediately  advised  the  Prince  Bishops, 
the  Electors  of  Mayence  and  Trier,  and  the  Archbishops  of  Co- 
logne, Osnabrlick,  and  Wiirtzburg,  that  he  expected  them,  on 
their  obedience,  to  carry  out  the  new  and  more  stringent  policy 
of  Rome.  The  Elector  of  Trier  came  into  open  conflict  with  his 
subjects,  subdued  the  city,  and  reduced  the  citizens  to  temporal 
and  spiritual  obedience.  The  Archbishop  of  Mayence  favored 
the  Jesuits  and  adopted  a  more  decided  Papal  policy,  but  either 
from  conviction  or  from  weakness,  did  not  attempt  to  put  down 
Protestants  by  force. 

(5.)  Extent  of  the  Catholic  Revival. 
Under  these  various  agencies  the  progress  of  the  Reformation 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  w^as  arrested,  turned 
back,  and  in  some  places,  superseded  by  a  renewal  of  Catholicism. 
Protestantism  had  been  extinguished  in  Italy  and  Spain.  Roman- 
ism, renovated  and  strengthened  in  those  countries,  had  made 
vigorous  inroads  upon' the  rest  of  Europe.  After  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Prince  of  Orange  (1584),  the  Netherlands  were  com- 
pletely subjugated  by  Philip,  the  Jesuits  introduced,  and  Romanism 
established.  *  Gerbhard  Truchsess,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  who 
embraced  Protestantism,  was  overcome  by  a  Catholic  army  of 
Bavarians  and  Spaniards,  and  Duke  Ernest  of  Bavaria  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  place.  In  every  part  of  German}^,  in  Switzerland, 
and  in  Austria  the  Catholic  reaction  was  felt;  and  in  many  cases 
it  obtained  a  complete  triumph.  (See  Banke,  pp.  151-ltO.) 
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chabteh  XXIII. 

History  of  the  Lutheran  and  German  Reformed  Churches 
to  the  Close  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 


I.   CAUSES  OP  DISSENSION  BETWEEN  THE  ROMAN  AND  LUTHERAN 
CHURCHES. 

The  history  of  the  Lutheran  Church  was  brought  down,  in  a 
previous  chapter,  to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  (1555).  The  treaty 
then  formed  seemed  to  promise  peace  between  the  Roman  and 
Lutheran  Churches.  The  Reformers  had  obtained  from  the 
Emperor  a  formal  recognition  of  their  right  to  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion.  Each  prince  connected  with  the  Empire  was 
allowed  to  establish  in  his  dominions  the  religion  of  his  choice. 
But  it  was  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  and  only  under  the  pres- 
sure of  political  necessitj",  that  Ferdinand  made  these  concessions. 
And  there  were  powerful  causes  at  work  to  disturb  the  peace 
thus  established.  The  right  of  the  Emperor  to  make  such  con- 
cessions to  heretical  princes  and  churches,  was  vehemently  denied 
by  the  Roman  Ecclesiastics.  So  far  as  their  influence  and  power 
extended,  the}^  were  exerted  to  render  these  concessions  nugatory. 
By  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  the  princes  were  authorized  to 
expel  from  their  territories  those  teachers  and  citizen's  who  did 
not  profess  the  faith  which  thej'  had  established.  This  could  not 
but  greatly  exasperate  the  exiled  Romanists,  who  had  been  ac- 
customed to  undisputed  supremacy.  The  question  of  Church 
property  was  also  a  source  of  endless  dissension  and  of  great 
bitterness.  The  rapacity  of  princes  often  led  to  the  seculariza- 
tion of  the  old  Ecclesiastical  property,  which  Protestants  claimed 
should  be  devoted  to  the  cause  of  religion.  Many  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  Lutheran  party  became  more  conspicuous  as  politicians  than 
as  champions  of  the  faith.  These  untoward  circumstances  chilled 
the  religious  zeal  which  had  been  so  warm  and  earnest  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Reformation.  (Stebbing^s  Church  History ^  vol. 
iii.  pp.  5-9.) 
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II.    INTERNAL  DISSENSIONS. 

The  Churches  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  were  rigid  in  their 
definitions  of  faith,  and  intolerant  of  diversity  of  opinion.  This 
strictness  of  dogmatic  rule  in  the  Lutheran  Church  was  an  im- 
mediate result  of  the  character  and  views  of  its  founder.  A 
reaction  against  this  rigidity  was  inevitable  on  the  part  of  men 
who  had  reached  their  position  by  the  exercise  of  freedom  of 
private  judgment.  No  sooner,  therefore,  had  the  doctrines  of 
Zwingle  and  of  Calvin  become  known  in  German}^,  than  they 
began  to  gain  converts.  These  doctrines  had  silently  and  secretly 
spread  to  a  wide  extent  among  the  Lutheran  Churches  before  they 
were  openly  recognized  and  avowed.  These  causes  led  to  various 
controversies  in  the  Lutheran  Churches. 


1.  Lutherans  and  Melancthonians. 

Within  the  Lutheran  Church  there  were  gradually  developed 
two  schools  of  theological  opinion,  called  Phillipists  or  Melanc- 
thonians, and  Lutherans.  Melancthon,  at  an  early  period,  was 
disposed  to  allow  a  wider  latitude  of  opinion  than  Luther,  in  order 
to  conciliate  and  win  the  Romanists  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Reformed  on  the  other.  Melancthon  was  a  personal  friend  of 
Calvin,  and  altered  the  Article  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  on  the 
Lord's  Supper,  in  a  new  edition  of  1540,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  approach  very  near  to  the  doctrine  of  Calvin.  This  proceeding 
of  Melancthon  was  displeasing  to  Luther,  and  exasperated  his 
more  zealous  partisans.  When  after  the  death  of  Lutlier,  Melanc- 
thon and  his  followers  accepted  the  Leipsic  Interim  (1548),  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  rigid  Lutherans  was  still  further  increased. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  Adiaphoristic  Controversy,  in  which 
Melancthon  and  his  friends  took  the  ground  that  conformity  in 
things  indifferent,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  in  obedience  to  the 
powers  that  ])e,  was  lawful  and  obligatory.  The  centre  of  oppo- 
sition to  these  opinions,  and  the  refuge  of  the  Lutherans  who  were 
opposed  to  the  liberal  views  and  compromising  spirit  of  Melanc- 
thon, was  Magdeburg.  The  University  of  Jena  was  also  founded 
by  the  sons  of  the  Elector  John  Frederic,  as  a  stronghold  of  rigid 
Lutheranism. 
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2.   The  Synergistic  Controversy. 

Luther  had  totally  denied  the  ability  of  human  nature  to  em- 
brace salvation  by  its  own  power,  and  taught  the  exclusive  agency 
of  divine  grace  in  conversion.  Melancthon,  on  the  contrary,  in 
his  later  editions  of  the  Loci  Communes,  asserted  the  ability  of 
man  to  embrace  proffered  salvation ;  but  denied  all  merit  to  man 
in  conversion.  After  the  Leipsic  Interim,  John  Pfeffinger  of 
Leipsic  strongly  advocated  the  doctrine  of  Melancthon.  Although 
the  Synergists  were  supported  by  the  professors  at  Wittemberg, 
they  were  opposed  at  the  University  of  Jena,  under  the  lead  of 
Flaccius,  whose  controversial  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  old  doctrine 
led  him  to  announce  and  defend  the  absurd  position  that  sin  in 
man  was  a  substance.  An  opponent  of  this  high  Lutheranism, 
at  Jena,  Victorine  Strigelius,  was  subjected  to  imprisonment. 
But  through  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Weimer,  the  rigid  Lu- 
therans were  expelled,  and  the  chairs  filled  by  Melancthonians. 
By  a  subsequent  change  in  the  government  (1651),  the  Lutheran 
party  was  restored  to  power,  both  in  Jena  and  in  Wittemberg. 
The  friends  of  Flaccius,  but  not  Flaccius  himself,  were  recalled  to 
Jena.  The  controversy,  from  this  period,  ceased  to  be  flagrant 
and  open  ;  but  both  systems  were  still  traced  in  the  preaching  and 
publications  of  the  day. 

The  above  sketch  of  the  Synergistic  Controversy  affords  a  specimen  of  the  manifold 
evils  to  which  the  power  of  princes  over  the  Churches  in  Germany  has  given  rise,  and 
of  which  we  shall  see  subsequently  so  many  painful  examples.  In  consequence  of  the 
different  views  of  successive  rulers,  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  Churches  have 
suddenly  and  violently  been  alternately  established  in  different  States — each  party 
in  turn  suffering  and  inflicting  persecutions  and  disabilities.  This  change  has 
occurred  in  the  Palatinate  no  less  than  nine  times  since  the  Reformation.  The  fol- 
lowing remarks  of  Ddllinger  {The  Church  and  the  Churches,  pp.  274-276),  indicate 
the  extent  of  this  great  evil. 

' '  Since  the  princes  and  estates  of  the  Empire  in  Germany  have  come  into  possession, 
to  an  unlimited  extent,  of  Protestant  Ecclesiastical  power,  there  have  arisen  in  Ger- 
many as  many  Churches  as  there  are  principalities  or  territories.  The  attempt  to 
establish  a  united  German  Protestant,  Lutheran,  or  Calvinistic  Reformed  Church  was 
never  made.  Every  one  was  content  with  the  existing  state  of  things  ;  that  in  every 
little  territory  there  should  be  a  different  Evangelical  Church;  and  that  this  crowd 
of  Churches  should  have  no  one  point  of  union,  except  antagonism  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  At  the  Diets,  the  Corjyiis  Evafigliconim  formed  a  kind  of  representative 
body  ;  and  there  was,  on  the  whole,  much  similarity  of  doctrine,  although  the  indi- 
vidual Churches  had  their  own  symbolical  books,  and  very  various  Liturgies.  And 
thus  there  was,  in  fact,  only  an  aggregate  of  National  Churches.     Before  the  dissolu- 
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tion  of  the  German  Empire,  the  number  of  independent  separate  Churches  was  much 
greater.  'Germany,'  says  Ernest  Soloman  Cyprian,  'has,  with  its  isolated  Evan- 
gelical Churches,  if  we  reckon  the  free  Equestrian  order,  more  than  a  thousand 
independent  rulers  ;  for  each  one  can  do  with  his  own  congregation  all  that  the  Pope 
can  do  in  the  Roman  See.  Who  can  expect  that  so  many  masters,  of  such  various 
temperaments  and  inclinations,  and  exposed  to  such  different  temptations  to  sin  and 
disorders,  can  ever  be  brought  to  harmonious  agreement?' 

"There  are  now  in  Germany  about  thirty-eight  Protestant  Churches,  each  of  which 
is  independent  of  the  other,  and  has  its  own  organization  ;  and  since  in  each  of  the 
States,  the  Church  has  been  degraded  into  a  mere  branch  of  the  administration — 
has  been  inserted  as  a  wheel  in  the  great  State  machine — it  has  come  to  pass  that  all 
the  threads  of  Ecclesiastical  government  come  together,  and  are  united  in  the  hands 
of  a  single  governmental  oflBcial,  the  Minister  of  Public  Justice.  In  Saxony  and 
Hanover,  for  example,  the  minister  acts  in  Church  affiiirs,  without  asking  the  advice 
or  opinion  of  the  consistory;  and  the  consistory  has  really  nothing  more  to  do  than 
to  execute  the  commands  of  the  ministry." 

These  are  the  criticisms  of  an  enemy  of  Protestantism  ;  but  they  are  fair  and  just, 
and  indicate  too  plainly  the  causes  which  have  so  much  secularized  and  lowered  the 
doctrinal  system  and  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Protestant  Churches  in  Germany. 

3.  Antinomian  and  Osiandrian  Controversy. 

Jobn  Agricola,  a  professor  at  Wittemberg,  and  subsequently 
a  court  preacher  at  Berlin,  contended,  in  opposition  to  Luther 
and  Melancthon,  that  Christians  were  no  longer  concerned  with 
the  law,  and  that  to  unconverted  sinners  only  the  Gospel  should 
be  preached,  in  order  that  they  might  be  led  to  penitence  through 
the  power  of  divine  love.  But  after  some  years  of  controversy, 
Agricola  abandoned  and  renounced  his  theory.  Osiander  of  Nu- 
rembnrg  adopted  a  view  of  Justification  different  from  that  of 
Luther,  and  similar  to  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  con- 
founded Justification  with  Sanctification,  and  regarded  the  former 
not  as  an  imputation,  but  an  impartation  of  Christ's  righteous- 
ness to  the  soul  of  the  believer.  The  Lutheran  divines  generally 
rejected  this  view  of  Osiander,  as  essentially  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  But  in  Prussia,  Osiander  secured  the  assent 
of  the  Elector  to  his  views ;  and  liis  opponents  were  driven  from 
the  country.  After  Osiander's  death,  his  son-in-law,  John  Funk, 
also  Court  preacher  and  in  favor  with  the  Duke,  was  at  the  head 
of  the  party,  and  filled  all  the  oflTices  with  his  adherents.  But 
becoming  involved  in  political  intrigues,  he  was  beheaded  for  high 
treason ;  and  his  partisans,  and  the  advocates  of  the  doctrines  of 
Osiander,  were  deposed  and  banished. 
15 
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4.   The  Lord's  Supper. 

Notwithstanding  the  earnest  efforts  of  Melancthon  to  bring  the 
doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches,  on  the  Eiicliarist, 
into  harmony,  his  success  was  very  partial  and  imperfect.  While 
Melancthon  adhered  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  he  regarded  Cal- 
vin's view  of  a  spiritual  participation  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  through  faith  as  admissible,  and  as  containing  all  that  was 
essential  to  the  reception  of  the  full  benefits  of  the  sacrament. 
But  the  rigid  Lutherans  were  offended  at  this  admission.  Violent 
controversies  upon  the  subject  sprang  up  in  the  Lutheran  Churches. 
This  controversy  led  the  rigid  Lutherans  to  make  much  use  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  communication  of  the  attributes  of  two  natures 
in  Christ,  and  of  the  consequent  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body,  which 
Luther  had  been  driven  to  adopt  by  his  controversy  with  Zwingle 
at  Marburg.  The  controversy  was  renewed,  in  1552,  by  Joachim 
Westphal  of  Hamburg,  who  violently  assailed  Calvin's  doctrine, 
and  denounced  several  Lutheran  divines  as  its  secret  adherents. 
In  Bremen,  Albert  Hardenberg,  the  cathedral  preacher,  publicly 
assailed  the  Lutheran  Article  upon  the  Eucharist ;  and  in  Heidel- 
berg, the  doctrine  of  Calvin  was  distinctly  advocated.  In  both  of 
these  cities  the  struggle  ended  with  the  expulsion  of  Lutheranism. 
In  Wittemberg,  also,  the  Phillipists,  supported  by  Casper  Peucer, 
the  son-in-law  of  Melancthon  and  the  phj^sician  of  the  Elector, 
labored  to  introduce  the  Calvinistic  doctrine.  But  after  some 
years  of  hesitation  and  forbearance  with  the  innovators,  the  Elector 
Augustus  (1553-1586),  who  was  a  decided  Lutheran,  expelled  the 
Phillipists,  and  imprisoned  their  leaders.  A  public  thanksgiving 
for  this  victory  was  celebrated  in  all  the  churches,  and  a  medal 
was  struck  to  commemorate  the  event.  Peucer  languished  in 
prison  for  twelve  years. 

The  evils  which  resulted  from  the  power  of  princes  over  the  religion  of  their  States, 
in  accordance  with  the  maxim,  cajtcs  regio  ejus  religio,  had  some  countervailing 
advantages  in  Germany,  composed  as  it  was  of  many  states,  which  could  not  be  ex- 
perienced in  large,  compact  kingdoms  like  France  and  England.  When  a  change  of 
the  established  religion  took  place  through  a  change  of  the  religion  of  the  ruler,  those 
who  were  prohibited  from  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  or  driven  into  exile, 
could  find  some  other  country  in  which  their  native  tongue  was  spoken,  in  which 
their  religion  was  either  tolerated  or  established.  Those  leaders  who  were'condemned, 
or  liable  to  be  condemned,  to  imprisonment  or  death,  could  often  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  escape.  (See  (S.  Ratvson  Gai'diaers  Fritice  Charles  and  the  Spaiiish  Mar- 
riage, p.  245.) 
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5.    The  Form  of  Concord. 

The  differences  and  strifes  which  prevailed  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  led  many  of  its  most  earnest  members  to  devise  measures 
to  secure  a  reconciliation  and  union  of  the  two  parties.  With 
this  view,  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  two  parties  took 
place  in  Torgau,  in  15T6.  Jacob  Andrea,  Chancellor  of  Tubingen, 
and  Martin  Chemnitz,  a  celebrated  theologian  favorable  to  the  views 
of  Melancthon,  were  active  in  this  effort.  A  form  of  union  which 
they  prepared  was  submitted  to  the  conference  at  Torgau,  and 
subsequently  at  another  meeting  at  the  Monastery  of  Maulbron, 
and  again  at  another  meeting  at  Torgau,  in  1576.  A  final  plan, 
called  the  Form  of  Concord,  was  adopted  in  the  following  year 
at  a  conference  in  the  Monastery  of  Bergen,  near  Magdeburo-. 
The  result  of  these  several  conferences  was  a  gradual  elimination 
of  all  Melancthonian  views,  and  the  adoption  of  a  document  which 
was  decidedly  Lutheran  in  its  character. 

In  this  formula,  the  Scriptures  are  represented  as  the  one  rule 
of  faith ;  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  Justification  and  Sancti- 
fication  ;  the  law,  it  is  declared,  should  be  preached  alike  to  the 
impenitent  and  the  faithful ;  all  co-operation  of  the  will  of  man 
in  conversion  and  sanctification  is  denied  ;  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's 
body,  and  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiation  are  sustained ;  Cal- 
vin's doctrine  of  predestination  is  rejected ;  and  while  man's 
salvation  is  represented  as  the  result  of  God's  predestination, 
his  damnation  is  an  object  of  the  divine  prescience. 

This  formula  was  not  sanctioned,  as  at  first  proposed,  by  a 
General  Synod,  but  it  was  adopted  by  the  Imperial  Diet,  and  all 
who  held  offices  in  churches  or  in  schools  and  universities  were 
required  to  subscribe  it.  It  was  rejected  by  Hesse,  Nassau, 
Anhalt,  Pomerania,  Holstein,  Bremen,  Nuremberg,  Strasbourg, 
and  other  States  and  Duchies,  as  too  one-sided  and  rigid  in  its 
definitions.  It  was  signed  by  9000  Church  pastors  and  teachers. 
A  Book  op  Concord,  which  embraced,  together  with  the  above 
form,  the  ancient  creeds,  the  unchanged  Augsburg  Confession, 
the  Apology  of  Melancthon,  the  Articles  of  Smalcald,  and  Luther's 
Catechism,  was  signed  by  fifty-one  princes  and  thirty-five  cities, 
at  Dresden  June  25,  1580,  the  anniversary  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession. 
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III.   ORGANIZATION  AND  CONSTITUTION  OF    THE    LUTHERAN  CHURCH. 

1.  Its  Organization. 

The  commencement  of  the  Lutheran  Church  may  be  dated  from 
the  time  when  Luther  was  expelled  from  the  Roman  Communion 
(1520).  It  became  definitely  organized  when  its  confession  of 
faith  was  passed  (1530).  Its  entire  independence  of  Rome  took 
place  in  1552,  when  Maurice  concluded  the  pacification  of  Passau. 
Its  independence  of  the  Empire  was  guaranteed  by  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg  in  1555. 

2.  Its  Faith  and  Discipline. 

The  faith  of  the  Lutheran  Church  is  found  in  the  documents 
included  in  the  Book  of  Concord.  The  Lutheran  Churches,  while 
adopting  the  same  articles  of  faith,  differ  in  diflTerent  countries, 
in  government,  and  in  the  nature  and  number  of  their  rites.  The 
civil  sovereigns,  as  w^e  have  seen,  retain  a  controlling  power  over 
Ecclesiastical  afi'airs.  While,  however,  they  possess  the  right  to 
determine  what  system  shall  be  established  in  their  respective 
states,  they  cannot  themselves  construct  and  change  the  creeds 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Church.  The  consistories,  which  guard 
the  interests  of  the  Church,  and  administer  its  discipline,  are 
mixed  bodies,  composed  of  civilians  and  Ecclesiastics.  The 
government  of  the  Churches  is  in  a  form  intermediate  between 
the  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  systems.  The  Superintendents 
of  Lutheran  Churches  are  charged  with  an  oversight  of  pastors 
and  churches,  similar  to  that  exercised  by  Bishops ;  but  they  are 
not  regarded  as  a  higher  order  of  the  clergy.  In  Sweden  the 
Episcopal  succession,  and  in  Denmark  the  Episcopal  form,  was 
retained. 

During  the  sixteenth  century  the  Churches  were  careful  to  ex- 
clude ungodly  persons  from  the  communion.  But  in  the  subse- 
quent centuries  the  discipline  of  the  Church  was  greatly  relaxed; 
and  so  continues  to  the  present  day. 

3.  Liturgies  and  Holy  Days. 

Each  country  has  its  own  Liturgy  ;  and  Catechisms  are  provided 
from  which  ministers  and  schoolmasters  are  required  to  teacli  the 
young.     The  Catechism  of  Luther  is  almost  universally  retained 
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in  the  Churches.  They  also  observe  the  principal  festivals  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  year,  those  which  commemorate  the  nativity,  the 
death,  the  resurrection,  and  the  ascension  of  the  Saviour,  and 
some  others. 

4.   Universities  and  Learning. 

The  Protestant  princes  established  many  new  universities,  and 
learning  was  much  cultivated.  All  who  entered  the  ministry  were 
required  to  learn  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin.  The  study  of  Eccle- 
siastical history  was  earnestly  and  successfully  prosecuted.  Mat- 
thias Flaccius  and  his  associates  composed  the  famous  Magdeburg 
centuries,  and  Chemnitz  wrote  the  examination  of  the  Council  of 
Trent.  Both  of  these  productions  threw  immense  new  light  on 
primitive  truth,  and  the  growth  of  Papal  corruptions. 

Melancthon  greatly  simplified  the  Aristotelian  philosophy. 
But  other  Lutherans,  finding  that  tlie  Jesuits  and  other  Romanists 
defended  their  doctrines  by  the  subtleties  of  the  old  Scholastics, 
began  to  adopt  a  similar  method.  Hence  Melancthon's  method 
fell  into  disuse,  and  the  old  Scholastic  phraseology  and  modes 
again  prevailed  in  the  Universities.  But  this  system  was  attacked 
by  Peter  Rhamus  of  Paris,  with  so  much  success  that  after  him 
its  authority  declined  in  the  Universities  and  among  Protestant 
theologians. 

The  first  care  of  the  Reformed  teachers  was  to  explain  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  Luther  and  Melancthon  were  eminent  in  this 
department.  They  abandoned  the  ancient  method  of  seeking  a 
second  and  recondite  meaning  in  every  part  of  Scripture.  Luther's 
method  was  to  give  a  familiar  expositition  of  the  text,  and  then 
apply  it  to  doctrine  and  to  duty.  Melancthon  analyzed  the  Scrip- 
tures in  conformity  to  rhetorical  principles ;  and  then  examined 
closely  each  separate  part,  without  touching  often  upon  contro- 
versial or  doctrinal  points.  These  two  methods  continued  to 
prevail.  Melancthon  reduced  theology  to  a  system  in  his  Loci 
Communes^  which  became  a  standard  work  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 
Practical  or  ethical  theology  was  also  cultivated,  but  with  less 
success  than  other  departments.  Polemic  theology  was  a  necessity 
of  the  age,  and  was  carried  on  with  great  bitterness  and  violence. 
Luther  was  often  violent,  but  never  malignant.  Melancthon 
alone  was  always  mild. 
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lY.   THE  GERMAN  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

The  formula  of  concord  did  not  everywhere  extirpate  Mclanc- 
thonian  doctrines  from  the  Lutheran  Churches.  A  German 
Reformed  Church  sprang  up  in  the  midst  of  the  established 
churches  where  these  doctrines  had  prevailed,  by  the  side  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  of  German  Switzerland.  Even  in  Electoral 
Saxony  a  brief  triumph  of  this  party  was  secured  through  the 
agency  of  Duke  Christian  I.  (1586-1591),  who  was  induced  by 
his  brother-in-law,  the  Elector  Palatine,  to  espouse  their  cause. 
Measures  were  adopted  which  favored  the  establishment  of  the 
Church  in  accordance  with  the  Melancthonian  principles.  But  in 
the  midst  of  these  proceedings  the  young  prince  died ;  and  no 
sooner  was  Frederic  William  I.,  the  guardian  of  his  successor, 
established  in  the  regency,  than  rigid  Lutheranism  was  again 
restored.  But  in  other  states  of  Germany  the  Reformed  German 
Church  became  established. 

The  Reformation  in  the  Palatinate  received  its  original  impress 
from  the  influence  of  Melancthon.  After  great  disorder  had  been 
excited  by  the  efforts  of  rigid  Lutherans  to  establish  their  system, 
the  Elector  Frederic  III.  conformed  to  the  Reformed  Church 
(1560),  and  expelled  all  professors  and  clergymen  who  did  not 
follow  his  example.  By  his  authority,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism 
was  composed,  and  was  soon  accepted  as  an  exposition  of  the 
faith  of  the  German  Reformed  Church.  "  The  devotional  spirit 
of  this  confession  gives  prominence  to  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
predestination  only  so  far  as  it  seemed  needful  to  console  the 
Christian  with  the  certainty  of  redemption,  and  to  that  of  the 
Eucharist  only  to  impart  an  assurance  of  communion  with  Christ." 
{Hase^  p.  413.)  Under  Louis  YL  (1576-1583),  Lutheranism  was 
established ;  but  by  his  death  the  Reformed  Church  was  again  in 
the  ascendency  during  the  remainder  of  the  century.  In  Bremen 
also,  after  violent  commotions,  in  Anhalt  in  1596,  and  in  Nassau 
in  1582,  the  same  system  was  established.  (Hase,  p.  412 ;  Kurtz, 
pp.  151,  152.) 

"  Though  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  German  Keformed  are  both  members  of 
the  same  family,  they  are  not  one  and  the  same.  The  difference  of  language  is  not 
the  only  difference,  nor  the  most  important  one,  between  them.  The  German  Reformed 
Church  is  governed  by  elders  and  deacons,  both  of  which  are  elected  for  limited 
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periods ;  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  governed  by  elders  only,  and  these  are  chosen 
and  ordained  for  life.  The  Reformed  Church  observes  the  festival  of  Christmas, 
Good  Friday,  Easter,  Ascension,  and  Whitsuntide ;  the  Presbyterian  rejects  all  Holy 
Days  except  the  Lord's  Day.  The  German  Reformed  Church,  like  the  Lutheran,  con- 
siders the  Lord's  Day  a  sacred  season,  set  apart  for  the  performance  of  the  ordinary 
public  worship  of  God,  and  deriving  all  the  sacredness  from  the  service  to  which  it  is 
appointed;  the  Presbyterian  regards  the  day  as  intrinsically  holy.  The  Reformed 
Church  admits  a  Liturgy  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments ;  the  Presbyterian  rejects  all  set  forms  in  its  sacred  ministrations  as  inconsistent 
with  the  spirituality  and  freedom  of  Christian  worship.  The  Presbyterian  Church  is 
strictly  Calvinistic  in  her  creed,  and  pronounces  Arminianism  and  all  approaches  to 
it,  heresy,  which  it  refuses  to  tolerate  in  its  communion  ;  the  German  Reformed 
Church  indulges  greater  liberty  of  conscience  to  her  members,  and  cherishes  equally 
the  Calvinist  and  the  Arminian  in  her  bosom."  {History  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  Lewis  Mayer,  J). D.,  pp.  20,  21.) 
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CHAPTER  XXir. 

Anabaptists,  Mennonites,  Anti-Trlnitarlans,  and  Socinians. 


I.   THE  ORIGIN  OF   THE  ANABAPTISTS. 

The  origin  of  this  sect  is  very  obscure.  The  name  was  extended 
to  persons  of  very  different  origin  and  of  various  opinions.  Some 
came  from  the  Waldenses  and  Petrobrusians,  who,  previous  to 
Luther,  lay  concealed  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Switzerland. 
Some  of  the  secret  disciples  of  Wiclif  and  Huss  and  others,  who 
misunderstood  or  exaggerated  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  joined 
them.  The  general  views  in  which  they  agreecl  were,  that  the 
visible  Church  should  consist  only  of  holy  persons ;  that  nothing 
of  human  device  should  be  admitted  into  its  order  or  worship ; 
and  that  infants  were  not  proper  subjects  of  baptism. 

IL   THEIR  APPEARANCE  AND  DEFEAT  (A.D.  1521-1525). 

The  Anabaptists  made  their  first  appearance  in  Zwickau  and 
Wittemberg  in  1521.  Great  disturbances  were  excited  in  Saxony 
and  the  neighboring  countries,  by  the  fanaticism  of  their  leaders, 
Thomas  Munzer,  Mark  Stubner,  and  Nicholas  Storck.  They 
professed  to  work  miracles  and  to  be  visited  by  divine  visions. 
They  preached  the  doctrine  of  equalit^^  in  Christ,  and  of  a  com- 
munity of  goods.  Their  fanaticism  stimulated  the  suffering 
peasantry  to  the  revolt  known  as  the  Peasants'  war.  Munzer 
collected  a  vast  army  from  the  rural  population  of  Swabia,  Thu- 
ringia,  Franconia,  and  Saxony  ;  proclaimed  war  against  all  human 
governments ;  and  declared  that  Christ  alone  should  hencefortTi 
reign.  These  were  routed  without  much  difficult}^  by  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  and  other  princes,  at  Mulhausen,  in  1525.  Munzer 
was  captured  and  beheaded,  and  about  100,000  perished  in  the 
war,  and  large  and  flourishing  districts  were  laid  waste.  (Kurtz, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  44,  45.) 
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III.   THE  CONTINUANCE  OF  THE  SECT  AND  THEIR  DOCTRINES. 

The  bloody  defeat  of  Munzer  did  not  destroy  this  sect.  Many 
of  its  disciples  continued  to  roam  about  German}^,  Switzerland, 
and  Holland;  and  to  disseminate  their  views.  The  following  is 
a  summary  of  the  various  doctrines  which  they  taught.  (1.)  The 
Church  of  God  should  be  free  from  all  sin.  (2.)  A  community 
of  goods  and  universal  equality  should  be  introduced.  (3.)  All 
usury,  tithes,  and  tributes  should  be  abolished.  (4.)  The  baptism 
of  infants  is  an  invention  of  the  devil.  (5.)  All  Christians  have 
a  right  to  teach  and  preach  the  Gospel.  (6.)  The  Church  has  no 
need  of  a  separate  order  of  ministers  or  teachers.  (7.)  There  is 
no  need  of  magistrates  under  the  reign  of  Christ.  (8.)  God  still 
made  known  his  will  to  certain  persons  by  dreams  and  visions. 


TV.   JOHN  OF  LEYDEN  AND  THE  KINGDOM  OF  MUNSTER. 

In  1534  John  Math3^s,  a  baker  of  Haerlem,  and  his  disciple  John 
Bockelson,  a  tailor  of  Leyden,  came  to  Munster,  in  Westphalia. 
The  populace  crowded  to  their  preaching,  and  the}^  soon  became 
strong  enough  to  defy  the  magistracy  of  the  city,  and  to  secure 
legal  recognition.  Then  Anabaptist  fanatics  poured  into  Munster 
from  all  quarters.  After  a  few  weeks  they  obtained  a  pre- 
ponderance in  the  city  council.  Mathys  announced  that  it  was 
the  will  of  God  that  all  unbelievers  should  be  driven  from  the 
city.  This  was  done  Feb.  21,  1534.  Seven  deacons  divided  their 
l^roperty  among  the  believers.  The  city  was  besieged  by  its 
Bishop,  and  Bockelson  took  the  place  of  the  prophet  Mathys, 
who  was  killed  in  a  sally  from  the  city.  He  immediately  estab- 
lished a  theocratic  government  of  twelve  elders,  introduced 
polygamy,  set  up  a  splendid  court,  sent  out  twenty-eight  apostles 
to  spread  his  kingdom  over  the  world,  and  appointed  twelve 
dukes  to  govern  the  earth  as  his  vicegerents.  But  the  siege 
continued,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  neighboring  states  of  Hesse, 
Treves,  Cleves,  Mayence,  and  Cologne,  the  city  was  at  last  stormed 
and  taken  in  1535,  and  King  John  and  his  principal  officers 
cruelly  put  to  death,  and  hung  up  at  the  tower  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Lambert  in  iron  cages.  (Kurtz,  vol.  ii,  p.  81.) 
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V.   MENNO  AND  HIS  DOCTRINES. 

The  scattered  and  dispirited  Anabaptists  were  collected  into 
small  congregations  in  various  parts  of  the  Netherlands,  and  on 
the  German  sea-coasts,  by  Menno  Simon,  who  had  been  a  priest. 
He  greatl}^  modified  the  S3'stem  of  the  fanatical  Anabaptists,  de- 
nounced the  doctrines  that  Christ's  kingdom  was  to  be  set  up  by 
violence,  that  civil  magistrac}^  was  to  be  abolished,  that  the 
miraculous  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to  be  expected,  and 
that  polygamy  and  divorce  were  lawful.  But  he  still  held  to  the 
common  Anabaptist  view  of  the  unlawfulness  of  infant  baptism, 
the  personal  reign  of  Christ  on  the  earth  for  a  thousand  years, 
the  prohibition  of  wars  and  oaths,  the  exercise  of  human  magis- 
tracy, and  the  miachief  of  human  learning.  He  also  enjoined 
the  washing  of  feet  as  an  Apostolic  ordinance.  He  enjoined 
strict  temperance  and  morality.  The  quiet  and  harmless  life  of 
the  Mennonites  secured  general  toleration  for  them,  especially  in 
Holland  and  Germany. 

VI.   DIVISIONS  OF  THE  MENNONITES. 

The  sect  became  divided,  on  the  subject  of  discipline,  into  the 
fine  or  gross,  the  more  rigid  and  the  more  lax.  The  former  held 
closely  to  the  ancient  doctrines  and  morals  of  the  Anabaptists ; 
aud  the  latter  approached  nearer  to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of 
other  Protestants.  The  greater  part  of  the  latter  inhabited 
Waterland,  in  Holland,  and  were  called  Waterlanders  ;  the  severer 
sect  were  called  Flandrians,  because  a  majority  of  them  resided 
in  Flanders.  The  Waterlanders  differed  from  the  more  rigid  sect 
in  their  estimate  of  learning  and  philosophy  as  lawful  and  useful. 

VII.    ANTI-TRINITARIANS. 

The  first  Anti-Trinitarians  were  Anabaptists.  As  early  as 
1526,  divine  honors  were  denied  to  Jesus  Christ  by  Lewis  Hetzer, 
a  famous  Anabaptist,  who  was  beheaded  at  Constance  in  1529. 
John  Campanus  taught  at  Wittemberg  that  the  Son  was  inferior 
to  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  but  a  name  descriptive  of  the 
nature  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Michael  Servetus,  put  to  death 
in  Geneva,  in  1553,  taught  that  God  produced  in  himself  two  per- 
sonal  representations — the  Word  and  the  Spirit,  by  which  to 
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manifest  his  will  and  impart  his  blessings  to  mankind.  After 
the  destruction  of  this  world,  these  two  representations  would  be 
reabsorbed  in  God.  Others  who  bore  the  name  of  Servetians,  did 
not  in  fact  adopt  his  views.  Yalentine  Gentilis  of  Naples,  put 
to  death  at  Berne,  was  an  Arian. 

YIII.   LELIUS  AND  FAUSTUS  SOCINUS. 

Lelius  Socinus,  of  a  noble  Sienese  family,  spent  his  time,  after 
154t,  in  various  Protestant  countries  as  an  inquirer  into  their 
doctrines.  He  died  in  Zurich,  in  1562.  His  nephew  Faustus 
Socinus,  who  professed  to  draw  his  views  from  his  uncle's  papers, 
first  organized  the  Unitarians  of  Poland  into  a  communitj'^,  and 
gave  them  a  complete  system  of  doctrine  in  the  Racovian  Cate- 
chism. A  university  was  established  at  Racow  by  James  a  Siena, 
which  became  the  centre  of  the  Socinian  community. 

IX.    THE  SOCINIAN  DOCTRINE. 

The  Racovian  Catechism  contains  only  the  popular  system  of 
the  Socinian  doctrine.  In  order  fully  to  comprehend  it  as  held 
and  vindicated  by  Socinus  and  other  Unitarian  teachers,  it  is 
necessary  to  resort  to  their  writings.  It  differed  from  the  gross 
humanitarian  system  which  had  hitherto  prevailed  among  the 
Unitarians  of  Poland.  It  was  an  attempt  at  an  accommodation 
between  the  orthodox  and  the  Unitarian  view.  It  held  that 
Jesus  was  born  a  mere  man,  but  was,  nevertheless,  without  any 
earthly  father,  was  wonderfully  endowed  by  God,  w^as  taken  up 
into  Heaven,  and  as  the  reward  of  his  pure  life  was  deified,  that  he 
might  be  Mediator  to  bring  sinful  and  alienated  man  to  the  know- 
ledge and  grace  of  God.  Hence  Christianity  was  not  regarded  as 
a  system  of  expiation  and  atonement.  It  was  rather  a  scheme  of 
moral  self-redemption  in  which  Christ  acted  as  an  intermediate^ 
but  not  as  the  prevailing  means  of  man's  recovery.  (Hase,  EccL 
Hist.,  pp.  432-435 ;  Mosheim,  vol.  iii.  pp.  198-242.) 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 

History  of  the  Latin  Church. 


I.   ITS  POSITION  AT  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OP  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

At  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  centiir}',  the  Papacy  appeared 
to  occupy  a  position  of  greater  security  and  power  than  it  had 
enjo3'ed  for  two  centuries  preceding.  The  Albigenses,  Beghards, 
and  Bohemians  were  subdued.  The  Waldenses  were  confined,  in 
poverty,  to  their  native  hills  and  valleys.  The  great  Western 
schism  was  closed.  The  Councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basle 
had  not  succeeded  in  limiting  the  power  of  the  Papacy,  nor  in 
imposing  upon  it  a  more  liberal  policy,  nor  in  purging  the  Church 
of  its  enormous  practical  abuses.  Strong  in  its  triumph  over  all 
its  foes,  without  and  within,  it  seemed  to  anticipate  no  evil  from 
the  revival  of  learning,  and  it  paid  no  heed  to  the  merciless  ridi- 
cule of  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  the  stupidity  of  the  monks,  and  of 
the  venality  of  the  Roman  Court,  with  which  the  literature  of  the 
closing  period  of  the  fifteenth,  and  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
teenth century  abounded.  The  Popes  and  the  Cardinals  refused 
all  reforms ;  and  Popes  were  elected  whom  it  was  impossible  to 
respect.  / 

II.   THE  SUCCESSION  OP  POPES. 

1.  Leo  X,  Hadrian  F.,  and  Clement  VII. 

Julius  II.  was  succeeded  (1513)  by  John  di  Medici,  who  took  the 
name  of  Leo  X.  His  tastes  were  literary  and  artistic,  and  his  life 
voluptuous  and  worldly.  In  1516,  he  persuaded  Francis  I.  to 
enter  into  a  Concordat  by  which  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  was 
annulled;  and  he  closed  the  Lateran  Council  in  the  following 
year,  without  allowing  it  to  enter  upon  the  question  of  Reforma- 
tion.     Leo  allowed  the   German  Reformation  to  acquire  great 
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strength,  under  an  impression  of  its  insignificance,  before  he 
seriously  attempted,  when  it  was  too  late,  to  bring  it  under  his 
control. 

Hadrian  Y.,  a  native  of  Utrecht,  and  tutor  to  Charles  Y.,  suc- 
ceeded Leo  in  1523,  through  the  interest  of  the  Emperor.  He  was 
pious,  honest,  averse  to  luxury,  and  sincerely  attempted  to  intro- 
duce some  reforms  into  the  administration  of  his  Court,  and  into 
the  habits  of  the  Ecclesiastics.  But  his  efforts  were  met  with  ridi- 
cule while  he  lived ;  and  the  morning  after  his  death,  the  door  of 
his  physician's  house  was  adorned  with  a  wreath  of  flowers,  in- 
scribed ''Ho  the  deliverer  of  his  country. ^^ 

Julius  di  Medici,  the  illegitimate  nephew  of  Leo  X.,  succeeded 
by  the  name  of  Clement  YIL  He  possessed  all  of  the  character- 
istic duplicity  and  cunning  of  his  race,  with  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  their  usual  ability.  He  was  in  almost  constant  conflict 
with  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.,  by  whom  Rome  was  captured  and 
plundered,  and  himself  made  a  prisoner.  He  was  devoted  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  his  family;  and  his  whole  treatment  of  Henry 
YIIL,  and  Francis  L,  and  Charles  Y.,  seemed  to  be  guided  by 
personal  and  temporary  interests,  rather  than  by  any  farsighted 
views  of  Papal  policy. 

2.  Paul  III 

The  successor  of  Clement,  Alexander  Farnese  (1534),  who  took 
the  name  of  Paul  III.,  was  of  eminent  ability  as  a  statesman,  but 
profligate  and  unprincipled  in  his  private  character.  One  of  his 
first  acts  was  to  create  his  two  young  grandchildren,  sons  of  his 
own  illegitimate  children — cardinals.  With  a  subtler  policy  than 
that  of  Clement,  he  professed  to  be  anxious  to  convoke  a  General 
Council.  He  appointed  it  successively  in  two  cities — Mantua  and 
Yicenza — where  he  knew  it  would  not  be  perijaitted  to  be  held, 
and  thus  gained  several  3'ears  of  postponement  to  a  measure  that 
was  much  dreaded  by  the  Papacy.  He  was  compelled,  however, 
at  length,  to  3ield  to  the  peremptory  demands  of  Charles  Y.,  and 
appointed  the  Council  to  meet,  in  1545,  in  Trent — a  city  which 
was  thoroughly  unsatisfactory  to  the  Protestants.  He  incurred 
the  enmity  of  the  Emperor  by  the  attempt  to  secure  the  Duchy  of 
Milan  for  a  member  of  the  Farnese  family,  and  still  more,  by  in- 
vesting his  illegitimate  son  with   Parma  and   Placentia,  which 
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were  Imperial  fiefs.     It  was  by  Paul  III.  that  the  Institution  of 
the  Jesuits  was  first  publicly  recognized.     He  died  in  1549. 

3.  Julius  III.  (1550),  Marcellus  11.  (1555),  Paul  IV.  (1555). 

The  Cardinal  del  Monte,  Giocchi,  the  late  Pope's  Legate  at 
Trent,  the  candidate  of  the  French  party,  and  of  the  Farnese 
family,  succeeded  Paul  III.  as  Julius  III.  He  was  involved  in 
continual  quarrels  with  Venice,  with  France,  and  with  Ferdinand, 
King  of  the  Romans  ;  and  after  having  lived  long  enough  to  enjoy 
the  temporary  triumph  of  Popery  in  England,  on  the  accession  of 
Mary,  he  died  March  23,  1555,  leaving  a  character  infamous  for 
the  vilest  debaiicheries  and  crimes. 

Marcellus  died  in  twenty-three  days  after  his  election. 

John  Peter  Caraffa,  the  head  of  the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  suc- 
ceeded, in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
Paul  lY.  He  was  haughty  and  fond  of  splendor,  and  carried  the 
pretensions  of  Papal  power  to  the  utmost  height.  He  assumed 
to  constitute  Ireland  a  kingdom,  in  derogation  of  the  claims  of 
Henry  YIII.  He  quarrelled  with  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  be- 
cause he  presumed  to  take  the  Empire  before  he  had  accepted 
the  resignation  of  Charles  Y. ;  and  with  Henry  II.  of  France,  be- 
cause he  was  not  sufficiently  severe  with  the  Huguenots.  He 
refused  to  recognize  Elizabeth's  right  to  the  throne  of  England, 
unless  she  would  consent  to  hold  it  in  fee  of  the  See  of  Rome.  He 
died  with  the  recommendation  that  the  Inquisition  should  be 
everywhere  established ;  and  so  detested  was  he  by  the  Roman 
people  that  his  statue  was  pulled  down,  and  broken,  and  dragged 
through  the  streets  ;  the  Inquisition  was  burnt  down,  the  prisons 
opened,  and  hundreds  of  prisoners  set  at  liberty. 

4.  Pius  IV.  (1559),  Pius  V.  (1566),  Gregory  XIIL 

All  of  these  Popes  administered  the  Papacy  in  the  same  spirit 
as  Paul  lY.  Pius  lY.  (John  Angelo  di  Medici)  endeavored  every- 
where to  put  down  the  Reformation  by  force  and  persecution.  In 
1564,  he  published  that  famous  bull  which  contains  the  confession 
of  faith  to  be  required  of  all  the  clergy,  which  is  commonly  called 
the  Creed  of  Pius  lY.  It  contains  an  addition  to  the  Nicene 
Creed  of  a  series  of  Articles,  which  embody  all  the  errors  of 
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modern  Komanism,  and  pronounces  them  part  of  the  true  and 
Catholic  faith,  without  which  no  one  can  be  saved.  Pius  Y. 
(Michael  Ghisleri,  Cardinal  Alexandrino),  was  a  Dominican  monk 
of  mean  birth  and  low  nature,  who  adopted  the  same  policy  as  his 
two  predecessors.  He  exhibited  great  energy  in  enforcing  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  His  decree  to  exempt  Ecclesias- 
tics from  civil  taxes  gave  great  offence  in  Venice,  France,  and 
Spain.  In  1570,  he  published  a  bull  to  dethrone  Queen  Elizabeth, 
in  which  he  absolved  her  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  for- 
bade the  Roman  Catholics  to  attend  the  services  of  the  English 
Church.  His  successor,  Hugo  Buoncompagno,  adopted  the  title 
of  Gregory  XIII.  It  was  this  Pope  who  had  a  medal  struck  to 
commemorate  the  slaughter  of  the  Huguenots  on  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's day.  He  continued  the  policy  of  exempting  the  clergy 
from  civil  jurisdiction,  which  created  great  excitement  in  France, 
and  nearly  resulted  in  the  severance  of  Yenice  from  the  Roman 
obedience. 

5.  Sixtus  V.  (1585). 

Sixtus  Y.  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  that  ever  occu- 
pied the  Papal  chair.  The  son  of  poor  parents,  in  the  March  of 
Ancona,  employed,  when  a  boy,  as  a  swineherd,  he  persuaded 
a  friar  to  procure  his  admission  to  a  convent.  His  unusual 
abilities  soon  led  to  his  advancement.  In  1565,  Pius  lY.  sent 
him  as  chaplain  to  his  legate  to  Spain  ;  and  Pius  Y.  made  him  a 
Cardinal,  and  the  General  of  the  Franciscan  order.  By  nature 
one  of  the  most  violent  and  irritable  of  men,  he  had  schooled 
himself  to  such  self-restraint,  as  to  pass  for  a  model  of  meekness. 
It  is  even  said  that  it  was  by  assuming  extreme  decrepitude  that 
he  effected  his  election  through  a  coalition  of  parties,  who  were 
made  to  believe  that  he  could  not  long  survive.  But  immediately 
upon  his  election,  and  before  his  coronation,  he  threw  off  all  dis- 
guise, and  entered  upon  a  Pontificate  which  was  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  and  successful  in  the  history  of  the  Papacy.  He 
restrained  the  power  and  license  of  the  nobility.  He  cleared  the 
States  of  the  Church  of  the  banditti,  who  had  become  a  dreadful 
scourge,  by  the  exercise  of  relentless  severity.  It  was  under  his 
Pontificate  that  the  Septuagint  was  published  (158*7),  and  also  an 
edition  of  the  Latin  Yulgate  (1590),  which  received  the  testimony 
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of  tlie  Pope  to  its  accuracy  as  a  faithful  translation.  During  his 
Pontificate,  he  often  gave  way  to  the  most  frightful  paroxysms 
of  anger.  His  death,  which  occurred  in  1590,  was  suspected  to 
have  been  caused  by  the  Spaniards  and  Jesuits,  by  whom  he  was 
detested. 

6.   The  succeeding  Popes. 

The  three  succeeding  Popes  all  died  in  little  more  than  a  3'ear, 
viz.:  Urban  YIII.,  Gregory  XIV.,  and  Innocent  IX. 

Hypolito  Aldobrandini,  elected  by  the  violence  of  the  minority 
in  the  Conclave,  assumed  the  name  of  Clement  YIII.  He  was 
distinguished  by  blind  zeal  against  the  Protestants.  His  death 
occurred  March  5,  1603. 

III.   MISSIONS  TO  THE  HEATHEN. 

In  order  to  repair  in  some  measure  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
Reformation,  the  Roman  Church  labored  to  extend  itself  by 
missions  bej^ond  Europe,  in  India,  China,  and  Japan,  in  the  New 
World,  and  to  the  Churches  in  the  East.  Their  labors  among  the 
heathen,  conducted  chiefly  by  Jesuits,  were  on  a  vast  scale,  and 
the  results  of  them  were  much  vaunted  in  the  reports  of  the 
Missionaries.  It  is  claimed  that  miracles  were  wrought  by  the 
missionaries,  which  were  far  more  numerous  than  those  of  Christ 
and  his  Apostles.  Yet  the  celebrated  missions  of  Francis  Xavier 
and  his  associations  in  India,  China,  and  Japan  produced  very 
little  Christian  influence,  and  convej-ed  but  little  Christian  know- 
ledge among  their  converts,  and  have  left  no  extensive  permanent 
results.  The  missions  to  the  Indians  of  South  America  led,  sub- 
sequently indeed,  to  the  gathering  of  enormous  numbers  of  merely 
baptized  heathen  into  the  Church  ;  and  in  that  country  a  moralizing 
and  civilizing  influence,  to  some  extent,  was  exerted  over  the 
converts.  But  during  the  sixteenth  century,  none  of  these 
missionary  efforts  were  very  successful.  {Steiiimetz^s  History  of 
the  Jesuits.) 

TV.   MISSIONS  TO  THE  CHURCHES  IN  THE  EAST. 

1.  Abyssinia. 

A  mission  was  undertaken  to  the  Abyssinian  Monophosites, 
under  the  direction  of  Loyola.     The  Portuguese  had  effected  a 
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settlement  on  the  coast;  and  in  1555  Barretas,  as  Patriarch  of  the 
Abyssinians,  with  two  Bishops  and  ten  Jesuits  of  the  inferior 
orders,  proceeded  to  that  country.  But  they  were  not  favorably 
received ;  and  the  mission  struggled,  with  but  little  success,  against 
the  opposition  and  persecution  of  the  Abyssinian  Kings.  At  the 
close  of  the  century  (1597),  there  remained  but  a  handful  of 
Catholics,  without  a  priest.  In  the  subsequent  century,  these 
missions  obtained  a  footing,  for  a  time ;  and  they  became  infamous 
in  history  for  the  cruelties  exercised  there  by  the  Inquisition 
upon  the  Jews  of  that  country.  {Geddes^  History  of  the  Church 
in  Ethiopia.) 

2.  Copts  or  Egyptians  and  Armenians, 

In  1562,  Christopher  Roderic,  by  the  authority  of  Pius  lY., 
established  a  mission  among  the  Copts  or  Egyptians.  Nothing 
was  then  accomplished.  In  1594,  envoys  of  the  Alexandrian 
Patriarch  Gabriel  were  sent  to  Clement  YIII.  with  professions  of 
reverence  and  obedience  to  the  Roman  See.  But  this  embassy  is 
justly  suspected,  even  by  some  Romish  authors,  to  have  been 
contrived  by  the  Jesuits  themselves.  Nothing  afterwards  occurred 
in  Egypt  to  confirm  the  representations  of  these  envoys.  A  part 
of  the  Armenians  had  long  manifested  veneration  for  the  Roman 
Church,  without  surrendering  their  Ecclesiastical  independence. 
Serapion,  who  was  devoted  to  the  Romans,  and  was  made  Patri- 
arch by  their  influence,  was  expected  to  bring  the  Armenians 
under  the  Roman  See.  But  he  was  sent  into  exile  by  the  Persian 
monarch,  at  the  instigation  of  other  Armenians ;  and  these  ex- 
pectations were,  at  that  time,  disappointed. 

3.  Nestorians, 

In  the  year  1551,  a  great  contest  arose  among  the  Nestorians 
or  Chaldees,  respecting  the  election  of  a  new  Patriarch — one 
party  demanding  Simeon  Barmamus,  and  another,  Sulaka.  The 
latter  made  a  journey  to  Rome,  and  was  consecrated  in  1553  by 
Julius  III.,  to  whom  he  swore  allegiance.  Julius  gave  him  the 
name  of  John,  and  sent  several  Syrian  scholars  with  him  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  Roman  missions  among  the  Nestorians. 
From  this  time,  the  Nestorians  were  split  into  two  factions,  and 
the  contests  of  the  Patriarchs  and  their  partisans  were  very  bitter. 
16 
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The  successors  of  the  Patriarch,  consecrated  by  Julius,  fixed  their 
residence  in  Ormus  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Persia,  where 
they  still  continue.  They  persevered  in  their  communion  with  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  the  seventeenth  century,  since  which  time 
they  have  ceased  all  intercourse  with  it.  The  Nestorians  on  the 
sea-coast  of  India,  called  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  were  cruelly; 
persecuted  by  the  Portuguese  to  force  them  to  abandon  the  simple 
religion  of  their  fathers  for  the  Roman  faith  and  worship.  The 
cruel  persecutions  of  the  Archbishop  of  Goa  have  made  that 
name  forever  memorable  for  infamy. 

Y.   TREATMENT  ©F  THE  EASTERN  CHRISTIANS  BY  THE  ROMISH  C  HURCH. 

The  treatment  of  the  Eastern  by  the  Romish  Church  was 
harsh  and  arrogant.  She  required  its  members  to  abandon  their 
doctrines  and  traditions,  and  to  conform  in  all  things  to  the 
Roman  faith  and  practice.  As  this  harsh  policy  was  found  to  be 
ineffectual,  it  was  subsequently  changed.  The  missionaries  were 
directed  to  aim  at  securing  an  acknowledgment  of  the  supremac3^ 
of  the  Pope  and  the  authority  of  General  Councils ;  and  not 
to  enforce  changes  in  the  doctrines  and  practices  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed.  The  degree  to  which  missionaries  in  China 
and  India  subsequently  sanctioned  and  conformed  to  their  heathen 
practices,  was  the  occasion  of  great  scandal  and  much  discussion. 

YI.    MEASURES  TO  PROTECT  AND  STRENGTHEN  THE  CHURCH. 

In  order  to  repress  heres}^  and  preserve  the  faith,  the  Popes 
adopted  new  and  energetic  measures.  They  gave  new  power  and 
efficiency  to  the  terrible  tribunc^l  of  the  Inquisition.  Many 
colleges  were  established  in  which  men  were  trained  to  defend 
and  explain  the  faith,  and  especially  to  confute  the  Protestants. 
The  congregation  of  the  Index  Expurgatorius  was  established, 
which  prohibited  the  faithful,  under  fearful  penalties,  from  reading 
the  heretical  books  of  which  they  gave  a  catalogue.  The  monastic 
orders  were  fostered  and  their  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  Papac}^  revived. 
The  order  of  the  Jesuits,  which  has  been  the  great  instrument 
for  the  defence  and  extension  of  the  Papal  Church  since  the  Re- 
formation, was  established  in  1550  by  Julius  III. 

The  principal  monastic  orders  which  were  revived,  and  gave 
their  rules,  with  slight  changes,  to  the  new  orders,  were  four,  viz., 
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the  Benedictines,  the  Franciscans,  the  Dominicans,  and  the  Aii- 
gustinians.  The  principal  new  orders  were  the  Jesuits,  the  Ora- 
torians,  the  Theatines,  and  the  Barnabites. 

YII.   THE  JESUITS. 

The  Jesuits  hold  an  intermediate  place  between  the  monks  and 
the  secular  clergy,  and  resemble  the  order  of  secular  canons. 
For  although  they  are  secluded,  and  are  under  vows  like  monks, 
they  are  exempted  from  the  canonical  hours,  and  other  rigorous 
rules,  in  order  that  they  may  have  more  time  for  the  instruction 
of  youth,  and  for  writing  books,  and  as  directors  and  confessors 
of  the  religious  orders  and  of  the  laity.  They  are  divided  into 
four  classes — the  novices,  the  scholastics,  the  coadjutors,  and  the 
confessed.  The  novices  are  required  to  pass  two  years  upon  pro- 
bation. The  scholastics  devote  two  j^ears  to  rhetoric  and  litera- 
ture, three  years  to  philosophy,  ph}- sics,  and  mathematics.  After 
having  been  engaged  in  instruction  for  five  or  six  years,  they  are 
l^ermitted  to  take  up  theology,  to  which  they  devote  from  four  to 
six  years.  This  course  is  followed  by  another  year  of  training, 
after  which  they  are  elevated  to  the  priesthood,  and  assume  the 
vows  of  coadjutor  spiritualis,  or  professed.  The  coadjutor  as- 
sumes the  vows  of  a  monk,  and  pledges  himself  to  give  special 
attention  to  the  instruction  of  youth.  A  fourth  class  is  that  of 
the  confessed,  who  are  under  vows  of  absolute,  unquestioning 
obedience  to  the  head  of  the  order  and  to  the  Pope.  This  class  is 
composed  of  the  ablest  men,  and  of  those  most  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  order  and  of  the  Papacy. 

Ignatius  Loyola,  the.  founder  of  the  Jesuits,  the  youngest  son  of  Don  Bertram, 
was  born  in  1491,  in  the  castle  of  Loyola,  in  Guipuzcoa  in  Biscay.  He  was  in  his 
youth  a  page  in  the  Court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  subsequently  a  gay  soldier  in 
the  army  which  operated  against  the  French  in  1521.  Severely  wounded  at  the  siege 
of  Pampeluna,  his  mind  took  an  en thusiastical,  devotional  and  mystical  turn,  and  he 
renounced  the  world,  and  devoted  himself  as  the  Knight  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  laying 
his  sword  upon  her  shrine.  After  devoting  himself,  in  poverty  and  humility,  to 
deeds  of  benevolence,  and  after  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  he  began  to  study  Latin  at 
the  age  of  thirty -three,  at  Barcelona.  In  1526,  he  removed  to  Alcala  to  study  philo. 
sophy.  His  enthusiasm,  and  his  bold  reproofs  of  sin,  brought  him  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  Inquisition.  But  being  dismissed,  he  came  to  Paris,  where  he  gathered 
about  him  a  small  band  of  kindred  enthusiasts,  among  whom  was  Francis  Xavier, 
who  took  the  vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  entire  consecration  to  the  Church.  At 
length  these  companions,  ten  in  number,  started  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  which 
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the  war  with  the  Turks  prevented  them  from  accomplishing.  Making  Rome  their 
headquarters,  and  attracting  much  veneration  for  their  ascetic  lives  and  holy  labors, 
they  at  length  determined  to  found  a  new  order,  with  Loyola  as  its  head.  It  was 
confirmed,  under  certain  limitations,  in  1540 ;  and  in  three  years  after,  these  limita- 
tions were  removed.  Julius  III.  solemnly  renewed  the  confirmation  of  the  ordef, 
and  Loyola  remained  its  General  until  his  death,  in  1556.  At  that  time  the  society 
consisted  of  more  than  a  thousand  persons,  possessing  a  hundred  religious  houses,  and 
divided  into  twelve  provinces  reaching  from  Spain  to  India.  Before  the  close  of  the 
century,  their  numbers  and  influence  were  prodigiously  increased.  Loyola  was 
beatified  by  Paul  V.  in  1609,  and  canonized  by  Gregory  XV.  in  1622. 

YIII.   THE   CORRUPT  CASUISTRY  OF  THE  JESUITS. 

The  Jesuits  systematized  and  extended  the  corrupt  casuistry 
which  had  always  prevailed  in  the  Romish  Church.  The  four 
fundamental  moral  falsehoods  out  of  which  their  whole  system  of 
casuistry  was  evolved  were  the  following : — 

(1.)  The  doctrine  of  probability — viz.,  that  any  action  which 
had  a  motive  of  personal  advantage  or  of  public  good  was  lawful, 
if  there  was  a  slight  probability  on  its  side ;  and  it  had  this  pro- 
bability if  any  respectable  teacher  had  sanctioned  it,  even  without 
assigning  reasons. 

(2.)  The  doctrine  of  intention  was  a  declaration  that  a  man 
might  violate  the  moral  law,  if  his  intention  was  not  to  sin,  but 
to  accomplish  a  good  object — such  as  the  advantage  of  the 
Church. 

(3.)  The  doctrine  of  mental  reservation,  which  allowed  a  person, 
in  order  to  effect  a  laudable  object,  to  put  a  different  meaning 
upon  a  promise  or  an  oath  from  that  conveyed  by  the  usual  sig- 
nification of  the  words ;  or  to  make  it  depend  upon  conditions, 
mentally  conceived,  but  not  expressed  to  others. 

(4.)  The  doctrine  of  philosophical  sin,  by  which  a  sin  against 
God  is  made  to  lose  its  character  as  such,  when  at  the  time  of  its 
commission  the  transgressor  had  not  God  and  his  law  before  his 
mind. 

The  power  which  the  Jesuits  acquired  over  the  consciences  and 
conduct  of  individuals  and  of  sovereigns  and  the  policy  of  states, 
through  their  zeal  and  learning  ;  and  the  immoral  results  of  their 
system  of  casuistry,  raised  up  so  many  enemies  against  them,  both 
clerical  and  lay,  that  within  about  fifty  years  from  the  develop- 
ment of  the  true  spirit  and  influence  of  the  order,  they  were 
expelled  as  traitors   and   parricides  from  France  (1594),  Yenice 
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(1606),  Poland  (160*7),  and  Bohemia  (1618).  They  have  always 
been  distinguished  for  their  advocacy  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Papacy  in  opposition  to  the  rights  of  the  Episcopate. 

IX.   LEARNING  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

After  the  time  of  Luther,  both  sacred  and  secular  learning  were 
much  more  cultivated  than  before.  The  scholastic  philosophy 
was  adopted  and  rigidly  adhered  to  by  the  Jesuits.  That  philo- 
sophy may  be  briefly  described  as  the  effort  to  prove,  by  the  aid 
of  Aristotle's  logic,  that  the  doctrines  which  had  been  previously 
adopted  by  the  Church  were  absolutely  true  in  the  view  of  reason. 
After  a  struggle  with  the  theology  which  had  been  founded  alone 
on  authority,  it  became  completely  triumphant,  and  indulged 
itself  in  the  most  subtle  speculations.  It  did  not  discard  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  but  attempted  to  show  that  what  the 
Church  authoritatively  prescribed  was  also  consonant  to  reason. 
In  its  later  development,  it  did  not  content  itself  with  bringing 
logic  to  the  proof  of  dogma,  but  it  attempted  to  reconcile  the  en- 
tire philosophy  of  Aristotle  with  the  dogmas  of  the  Church. 

X.   CONTROVERSIES  IN  THE  ROMISH  CHURCH. 

^Notwithstanding  the  boasted  infallibility  of  the  Church  of  Kome, 
and  the  certainty  claimed  for  its  dogmas,  there  was  no  agreement 
among  its  theologians,  previous  to  the  last  General  Council  of  the 
Yatican,  as  to  where  infallibility  resides  ;  and  there  is  much  dif- 
ference among  them  as  to  what  are  points  of  faith  and  what  of 
opinion.     There  were  debates : — 

1st.  As  to  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  power  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff.  By  the  Jesuits,  it  was  contended  that  he  cannot  err,  that 
his  jurisdiction  is  supreme,  and  that  General  Councils  have  no 
authority  except  as  sanctioned  by  him.  Others  held  that  he  may 
err,  that  he  is  inferior  to  Councils,  and  is  bound  to  obey  them, 
and  may  be  deposed  if  he  refuses. 

2d.  With  respect  to  the  extent  and  prerogatives  of  the  Church. 

3d.  With  regard  to  the  nature,  operation,  and  necessity  of 
divine  grace. 

4th.  With  regard  to  various  points  of  morality  and  rules  of 
conduct. 
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5th.  With  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  espe- 
cially those  of  penance  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Cth.  With  regard  to  the  right  method  of  training  Christians. 

XI.   THE  POPE  AND  THE  CARDINALS. 

The  Pope,  who  claims  to  be  the  Yicar  of  Christ  and  supreme 
head  of  the  Christian  Church,  from  whom  all  spiritual  power  and 
functions  are  received,  is  chosen  by  a  college  of  Cardinals.  These 
Cardinals  are  six  Bishops  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  fifty 
rectors  of  Churches  in  Rome,  who  are  presbyters,  and  fourteen 
overseers  of  hospitals  who  are  deacons.  These  Cardinals,  when 
they  prepare  to  elect  a  new  Pope,  are  assembled  in  conclave,  and 
are  not  permitted  to  leave  the  place  in  which  they  are  assembled, 
nor  to  communicate  with  the  outer  world,  until  a  choice  is  effected. 
Since  the  Reformation,  none  but  Italians  have  been  elected.  The 
German  Roman  Emperors,  and  the  Emperors  of  Austria,  and 
the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain,  have  acquired  the  right  of  inter- 
posing each  one  veto  to  the  election  of  a  Pope  whom  they  do  not 
approve.  This  veto  is  committed  to  Cardinals,  called  Crown  Car- 
dinals, who  represent  these  sovereigns,  and  it  is  to  be  interposed 
in  the  conclave.    It  may  be  made  before  or  after  an  election. 

The  Pope  was  originally  elected  by  the  Bishops,  clergy,  nobles,  and  people.  Under 
Nicholas  II.,  through  the  influence  of  Hildebrand,  the  election  was  confined  to  the 
Cardinal-bishops — seven  in  number — and  to  Cardinal-priests,  whose  number  was 
twenty-eight.  The  nomination  belonged  to  the  former,  and  the  confirmation  to  the 
latter.  The  Cardinals  became  an  organized,  recognized,  permanent  body  first  in  the 
time  of  Pope  Gelasius  (A.D.  492-496).  Their  number  has  varied  greatly  at  different 
periods.  In  the  twelfth  century,  they  were  rarely  more  than  thirty.  In  1516,  they 
numbered  but  thirteen.  The  largest  number  ever  reached  was  seventy-six,  under 
Pius  IV.  (A.D.  1559).  The  Council  of  Basle  passed  a  decree  that  their  number 
should  not  exceed  twenty-four.  But  SixtusV.  (1585),  fixed  the  number  at  seventy, 
with  reference  to  the  seventy  elders  of  Israel,  the  number  of  which  the  college  of 
Cardinals  is  now  composed,  when  it  is  full,  and  which  since  that  period,  it  has  become 
a  rule  with  the  Popes  never  to  exceed.  In  1853,  there  were  precisely  seventy  Car- 
dinals. In  1850,  there  were  sixty-seven,  of  whom  fifty-one  were  Italians ;  and  this  is 
usually  about  the  proportion  of  Italian  Cardinals  to  those  of  other  nationalities. 
Cardinals  alone  are  eligible  to  the  Papacy.  They  have  the  rank  of  princes.  Their 
peculiar  privileges  are  stated  by  Herzog  to  be  three  hundred  in  number.  When  a  new 
Pope  is  to  be  elected  they  are  confined  in  conclave  in  the  palace  of  the  Quirinal,  and 
are  permitted  to  have  no  intercourse  with  the  external  world.  Even  the  food,  which 
is  passed  to  them  through  the  windows  of  the  palace,  is  closely  inspected  before  it 
is  placed  upon  their  tables,  in  order  to  discover  whether  it  contains  any  secret  com- 
munications. 
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This  is  regarded  by  the  Church  of  Rome  as  the  most  important 
of  all  the  General  Councils.  It  may  be  described,  in  general,  as 
that  which  gathered  all  the  doctrinal  corruptions  which  had 
accumulated  during  the  course  of  ages,  and  fixed  them  into 
dogmas. 

I.   OPPOSITION  OF  THE  POPES  TO  A  GENERAL  COUNCIL. 

The  Councils  of  Constance  and  of  Basle  had  given  the  Popes 
a  violent  repugnance  to  General  Councils.  Twenty-five  years 
elapsed,  after  Luther  demanded  a  General  Council,  before  it  was 
assembled  at  Trent.  The  tangled  maze  of  intrigues  by  which 
the  Popes  contrived  to  evade  the  demands  of  Charles  Y.  for  a 
General  Council,  extended  through  the  reign  of  four  Popes. 
Leo  X.  professed  to  be  searching  for  a  proper  city  in  which  it 
should  be  held,  when  he  died  in  1521.  Adrian  YL  was  simple 
enough  to  suppose  that  he  could  introduce  reforms  which  would 
supersede  its  necessity.  Clement  YII.  successfully  evaded  and 
resisted  the  demand  of  the  Emperor  in  a  series  of  struggles  and 
intrigues  which  extended  through  his  whole  Pontificate.  Paul 
III.  professed  to  desire  that  a  Council  should  be  assembled ;  and 
after  several  years  of  prevarications  and  of  false  pretences,  was 
compelled  by  the  Emperor  to  summon  the  Council  at  Trent,  on 
the  15th  of  March,  1545. 

II.   OPENING  OP  THE  COUNCIL. 

The  Pope  would  have  willingl}^  rendered  the  Council,  which  he 
so  reluctantly  summoned,  abortive.  At  the  day  appointed 
for  its  session,  only  the  two  Cardinal  Legates — Del  Monte  and 
St.  Croce — arrived  at  Trent.  At  the  end  of  March,  only  four 
Bishops  had  appeared.  It  was  not  until  the  13th  of  December 
that  its  first*  session  was  held.     Only  twenty-five  Bishops  were 
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present.  The  pomp  of  the  ceremonial  connected  with  its  opening 
furnished  a  poor  compensation  for  the  paucity  of  its  numbers. 
At  the  fourth  and  fifth  sessions,  they  settled  their  definitions 
concerning  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  original  sin.  A  dispute 
raged  between  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  with  regard  to 
the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin.  The  former  denied 
and  the  latter  upheld  the  doctrine.  The  doctrines  of  justification 
and  of  the  sacraments  were  most  elaborately  discussed.  Justi- 
fication was  declared  to  depend  upon  righteousness  infused ;  and 
the  seven  sacraments  were  held  to  impart  grace,  ex  opere  operato, 

III.   TRANSFER  OP  THE  COUNCIL  TO  BOLOGNA. 

The  Pope  was  gratified  by  the  passage  of  these  decrees.  But 
the  freedom  of  discussion  in  the  Council,  and  the  clamors  of  the 
Spanish  Bishops  for  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
Bishops,  Jwre  divino,  led  him  to  wish  and  to  labor  for  the  removal 
and  the  ultimate  breaking  up  of  the  Council.  The  pretence  of 
the  plague  in  Trent  enabled  him  to  remove  the  Council.  And 
yet,  of  the  fifty-two  prelates  in  the  Council,  eighteen  voted 
against  the  existence  of  the  plague  and  the  necessity  of  removal. 
But  the  Legates  and  thirty-eight  Bishops  removed  to  Bologna ; 
while  fourteen  Bishops  remained  at  Trent  and  enjoyed  excellent 
health. 

Thus  there  were  two  Councils — the  one  calling  itself  the  Holy 
Council  of  Bologna,  the  other,  the  Holy  Council,  in  quocumque 
sit  loco.  The  Pope  would  not  distinctly  recognize  either.  The 
Emperor  declared  that  the  transfer  was  unlawful  and  null.  His 
ambassador  announced  to  the  Pope  in  full  consistory,  that  its 
decrees  could  not  be  acknowledged.  The  Pope  affected  to  con- 
sider the  case  as  one  of  a  difference  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
Council  of  Bologna,  which  had  been  submitted  to  his  adjudica- 
tion, and  promised  to  consider  and  decide  upon  the  question.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  Council  at  Bologna  should  be  instructed  not 
to  make  any  decrees. 

Fourteen  months  wore  away,  and  the  situation  of  the  parties 
remained  unchanged.  Charles,  convinced  that  he  could  accomplish 
nothing  with  the  Pope,  proclaimed  the  Interim.  Paul  III.  died 
on  the  10th  of  jSTovember,  1549.  The  Council  died  with  the  Pope; 
but  it  might  rise  again  with  a  new  Pope,  and  resume  its  work. 
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The  result  of  its  labors  hitherto  was  the  passing  of  the  decrees 
upon  justification  and  the  sacraments. 

lY.   THE  REOONVOCATION  OP  THE  COUNCIL. 

Cardinal  del  Monte,  one  of  the  Nuncios  of  the  Council,  was 
elected  after  a  struggle  of  seventy-one  days  between  the  three 
parties,  the  Imperialists,  the  French,  and  the  Italians,  by  a 
coalition  of  the  Italians  and  the  Imperialists,  and  took  the  name 
of  Julius  III.  The  ambassador  of  Charles  immediately  claimed 
the  fulfilment  of  his  pledge  to  reopen  the  Council.  The  Pope 
reluctantly  consented.  But  his  bull  of  convocation  was  offensive 
to  the  Emperor.  Instead  of  conciliating,  as  the  Emperor  desired, 
it  could  not  but  exasperate  the  Protestants.  No  Protestants  were 
to  be  admitted  to  the  Council.  The  Emperor  issued  a  counter 
Imperial  bull,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  Council  should  be 
free,  and  all  questions  decided  by  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
and  the  fathers. 

y.    OPENING  OP  THE  COUNCIL. 

The  Council  opened  with  fifteen  Bishops  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1551.  A  new  complication  with  the  French  King  arose.  Octa- 
vius  Farnese,  Duke  of  Parma,  fearing  that  the  Emperor  intended 
to  take  possession  of  his  Duchy,  placed  the  city  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  French  garrison.  The  Pope  sided  with  the  Emperor, 
denounced  Octavius,  and  rebuked  the  French  King.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  proceedings,  no  French  Bishops  were  permitted 
to  attend  the  Council.  Notwithstanding  the  small  number  pre- 
sent, the  Council  proceeded  to  define  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist. 
The  doctrine  decreed  was :  that  Christ  entire — his  real  body  and 
blood,  and  human  soul  and  divinity — is  produced  in  every 
separate  crumb  and  drop  ;  and  that  he  is  to  be  worshipped  in 
this  form  with  the  same  adoration  which  is  rendered  to  him  in 
Heaven. 

As  usual,  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  disagreed.  Th«  point  was  raised,  "J?i 
what  mamur  does  the  body  of  Christ  become  present  ? ' '  The  Dominicans  declared  that 
it  became  present  hj  production — that  is  to  say,  without  leaving  Heaven,  it  is  repro- 
duced in  the  wafer.  The  Franciscans  contended  that  it  was  by  add^iction — that  is  to 
say,  it  really  arrives  from  Heaven  to  take  the  place  of  bread.  In  the  former  case,  the 
bread  exists,  but  is  transmuted ;  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  annihilated  and  replaced  by 
another  substance.     The  Roman  Catechism  supplements  the  decree  of  the  Council  by 
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a  still  further  explanation.  The  bread  becoming  flesh,  and  the  wine  becoming  blood, 
by  a  still  further  miracle^  they  preserve  their  appearance  and  taste.  Here  we  have, 
by  implication,  a  singular  admission.  It  is  that  God  performs  a  miracle,  and  then 
immediately  a  second  miracle  to  conceal  the  first !  All  other  miracles  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disclosing  truth.     This  is  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  it. 

YI.   QUESTION  OP  THE  ADMISSION  OP  PROTESTANTS. 

The  question  of  communicating  in  both  kinds  was  deferred 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Protestants.  But  the  Protestants  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  form  of  the  safe  conduct.  The  Elector  of 
Brandenberg  indeed  appeared,  and  made  a  conciliatory  speech. 
But  the  Protestants  had  expressed  no  desire  to  attend  this  Coun- 
cil ;  and  the  question  of  communicating  in  two  kinds  was  by  no 
means  one  of  the  highest  importance  in  their  regard.  When  the 
ambassadors  of  Wurtemberg  and  of  Strasburg,  and  of  five  other 
cities  appeared,  it  was  reluctantly  granted  that  they  should  have 
a  public  audience  of  the  Council.  But  the  address  of  the  Ambas- 
sador of  the  Duke  of  Saxony  was  bold  and  peremptory.  He 
demanded  a  satisfactory  safe  conduct,  and  revision  of  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  already  passed.  Notwithstanding  these  demands 
were  not  complied  with,  six  Divines — four  from  Strasburg,  and 
^two  from  Wurtemberg — appeared.  The  Pope  was  so  troubled  at 
hearing  of  the  intimacy  of  some  of  the  Protestant  Ambassadors 
and  the  German  Prelates,  that  he  urged  the  Legate  to  bring  the 
Council  to  a  close  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

YII.   DISPERSION  OP  THE  COUNCIL. 

But  a  storm  was  brewing  in  the  mountains,  which  soon  swept 
down  into  the  valley  of  Trent,  and  dispersed  the  Fathers  of  the 
Council.  A  general  league  of  Protestants  had  been  formed  under 
the  lead  of  the  subtle  and  energetic  Maurice  of  Saxony.  The 
Electors  of  Cologne  and  Mayence  suddenly  left  Trent.  It  was 
whispered  that  war  was  at  hand.  The  Legate,  devoured  by  anxiety, 
became  unsettled  in  mind,  and  took  to  his  bed  and  died.  Mau- 
rice stealthily  marched  a  powerful  army  up  the  mountains  of 
the  Tyrol  to  Innspruck,  and  surprised  the  Emperor.  Maurice 
entered  one  gate  of  the  city  but  a  few  hours  after  the  Emperor 
had  fled  through  the  other.  The  Fathers  of  the  Council,  upon 
hearing  this  intelligence,  immediately  dispersed. 

All  parties  rejoiced  at  the  dissolution  of  this  absurdly  desig- 
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nated  General  Council,  of  little  more  than  a  score  of  Bishops. 
The  Pope  experienced  an  immense  relief.  The  Emperor  no  longer 
desired  to  see  the  decrees  of  a  Council  published  which  might 
create  a  revolt  in  Germany.  The  Protestants  took  no  interest  in 
a  Council  which  was  the  mere  mouth-piece  of  the  Pope. 

YIII.   REASSEMBLING  OP  THE  COUNCIL  IN  1562. 

The  dispersion  of  the  Council  took  place  in  1552.  The  Fathers 
did  not  dissolve  the  Council,  but  prorogued  it  for  two  years,  and 
longer  if  it  should  prove  to  be  necessar3^  But  it  was  ten  years 
before  it  met  again.  These  years  were  crowded  with  events  of  the 
greatest  interest.  The  Diet  of  Augsburg  (1555)  guaranteed  full 
liberty  of  faith  to  the  Protestant  princes.  Paul  lY.  (1555-1559) 
would  not  consent  to  the  renewal  of  the  Council.  Pius  IV.  con- 
sented only  upon  the  threat  of  a  great  National  Council  in  France, 
which  might  usurp  its  functions.  The  Council  was  convoked  as 
ilie  continuation  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Accordingly  it  was 
assembled  at  that  place,  in  somewhat  larger  numbers  than  before. 

• 

IX.   ITS  PROCEEDINGS. 

It  is  not  possible  to  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  its  pro- 
ceedings to  the  time  of  its  adjournment.  Those  which  were  the 
most  important  were  the  following : — 

1.  Index  Expurgatorius. 

One  of  the  first  works  was  to  organize  the  Congregation  of  the 
Index  Expurgatorius,  which  the  Reformation,  and  the  publication 
of  books  in  its  vindication,  had  made  necessary. 

2.  Episcopacy  Jure  Divino. 

Violent  discussions  arose  on  the  question  of  Episcopal  residence. 
That  question  had  been  debated  in  1546.  The  point  then  dis- 
cussed was,  whether  it  was  an  obligation  emanating  directly  from 
God,  or  only  from  the  Pope,  that  the  Bishop  should  reside  in  his 
own  diocese.  But  the  question,  by  continued  discussion,  widened 
out  into  the  more  important  one,  "  Is  it  by  divine  right,  or  only 
by  the  papal  authority,  that  the  Bishop  is  superior  to  the  priest  ?" 
Some  Spanish  Bishops  earnestly  contended  for  the  divine  right. 
The  Jesuits  and  ultramontane  party  took  the  opposite  position. 
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The  excitement  was  extreme.  The  General  of  the  Jesuits,  Lainez, 
made  a  great  speech,  still  celebrated,  in  which  he  argued  for  the 
exclusive  sacerdotal  power  of  the  Pope,  and  the  dependency  of 
all  orders  of  the  ministry  for  all  authority  immediately  upon  him. 
So  violent  was  the  excitement  which  followed  this  speech  that  the 
Legates  did  not  dare  to  summon  the  congregation  for  more  than 
a  week.  The  Spaniards  waited  in  a  body  upon  the  Legates,  and 
protested  if  the  divine  right  was  not  acknowledged,  they  would 
no  longer  attend  the  sittings  of  the  Council.  But  they  were  com- 
pelled to  yield. 

3.  Communion  in  both  hinds. 
The  ambassador  of  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  France  presset 

upon  the  Council  the  restoration  of  the  cuj)  to  the  laity.  But  the 
Pope  was  resolute  to  refuse  it ;  and  it  was  denied  upon  the  ground 
that  the  whole  Christ  is  present  in  each  kind,  and  that  Christians 
are  not  obliged,  by  divine  right,  to  communicate  in  both  kinds. 

4.  Final  Proceedings. 

The  Ultramontane  party  continued  to  triumph,  as  hitherto, 
through  the  remainder  of  the  sessions.  They  had  excluded 
Protestants  from  the  Council ;  the  cup  was  denied  to  the  laity ; 
the  Index  Expurgatorius  was  established;  the  Bishop  and  the 
priest  were  declared  to  hold  their  office,  not  from  Christ,  but 
from  the  Pope ;  and  the  most  extreme  view  that  was  possible  of 
the  sacraments  had  been  announced.  Henceforth  all  the  defini- 
tions were  of  the  same  kind.  In  long  and  many  sessions  they 
discussed  the  question,  Is  the  mass  a  sacrifice  ?  and  decided  in 
the  affirmative.  The  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  the  subjects  of  mar- 
riage, divorce,  celibacy,  purgatory,  worship  of  the  Virgin,  worship 
of  the  saints,  image-worship  and  indulgences — all  these  topics 
were  discussed,  and  all  the  superstitions  of  mediaeval  times,  on 
these  points,  were  enacted  into  dogmas. 

X.   CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

The  claims  of  the  Council  of  Trent  to  be  an  expression  of 
the  mind  of  the  Church  Catholic  of  Christ,  and  to  be  an  utterance 
of  the  Holy  G-host,  and  to  be  entitled  to  the  universal  assent 
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and   submission  of  Christendom,  are   small   indeed,  in  view   of 
the  facts  which  this  rapid  review  of  its  history  has  disclosed. 

1.  Universality. 

The  Council  can  make  no  just  claim  to  be  called  Ecumenical. 
It  was  one  of  the  smallest  ever  held  which  professed  to  be  General; 
and  its  claim  to  represent  the  whole  Church,  even  by  the  tests 
which  Rome  herself  has  prescribed,  is  absurd.  Sometimes,  when 
it  passed  important  decrees,  it  numbered  but  twenty-five  persons. 
During  its  first  sitting,  from  1545  to  1552,  it  never  numbered 
more  than  seventy-five  members.  During  a  long  period  there 
was  not  a  single  French  representative  in  the  Council.  There  was 
always  a  majority  of  Italian  Bishops,  some  of  whose  dioceses 
numbered  less  than  a  thousand  souls. 

2.  Inspiration. 

The  claim  to  be  the  agent  and  voice  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  one 
which  it  is  painful  to  consider  in  view  of  the  circumstances  and 
agencies  by  which  the  decisions  were  reached.  The  theory  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  that  there  is  a  threefold  word  of  God — that 
of  the  Scriptures,  of  tradition,  and  of  General  Councils.  But 
General  Councils  are  the  organs  of  the  Holy  Ghost — such  had 
been  the  theory  of  the  Church — because  they,  and  they  alone, 
are  divinely  guided  to  define  the  faith.  This  claim  was  virtually 
destroyed  when  the  Council  refused  to  take  the  ground  that  it 
was  Jure  divino,  that  the  Episcopacy  was  established.  Moreover, 
Paul  Sarpi,  the  great  historian  of  the  Council,  who  was  perfectly 
informed  as  to  its  composition,  declared  that  there  were  very  few 
of  the  Bishops  who  were  capable  of  understanding  the  subtle 
questions  discussed  in  the  Council.  They  had  each  their  learned 
theologian  to  guide  them  in  their  decisions.  So  that  the  voice  of 
the  majority  was  not  the  voice  of  the  divinely  designated 
Bishops — but  that  of  the  learned  theologians  from  whom  they 
derived  their  opinions. 

3.  Unanimity. 

The  agreement  in  the  words  of  the  decrees,  while  they  con- 
tinued to  difier  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words,  does  not  come 
up  to  the  demand  for  moral  unanimity  which  the  Church  declares 
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to  be  necessary.  The  theory  of  Rome  is,  that  however  the 
Bishops  may  disagree  through  human  infirmity,  while  they 
discuss  questions  of  faith  yet,  so  soon  as  they  are  brought  to 
agree  in  the  form  of  a  decree,  and  adopt  it  in  a  public  session, 
this  decree  is  then  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  that  thence- 
forth their  differences  disappear,  and  that  they  are  at  one  in  the 
acceptance  of  the  decree.  But  this  is  just  what  did  not  take  place. 
After  the  decree  had  passed,  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans 
disagreed  as  to  what  the  Council  had  decreed  concerning  grace 
and  the  doctrine  of  intention. 

"In  this  contrariety  of  opinion,"  writes  Paul  Sarpi,  "both 
writing  affirmatively  to  the  Council,  each  of  them  did  not  only  say 
that  his  opinion  was  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  but  afterwards 
wrote  also  and  printed  apologies  and  counter-apologies,  making 
complaints  to  the  Synod,  the  one  of  the  other,  of  attributing  to  it 
that  which  it  never  said  ;  bringing  divers  testimonies  of  the  fathers 
to  their  own  opinion  ;  who  bore  witness,  some  for  one,  some  for 
the  other." 
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SECOND  DIVISION, 

FROM  A.D.  1600  TO  A.D.  1700. 


CHAPTEM   XXVII. 

History  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 


I.   CONVERSIONS  FROM  THE  LUTHERAN  TO  THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

The  Lutheran  Church  experienced  some  important  losses  in 
the  beginning  of  this  period.  Maurice,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  a 
very  learned  prince,  seceded  from  the  Lutheran  and  went  over  to 
the  Reformed  Church.  He  displaced  Lutheran  teachers  from 
the  Universities,  introduced  the  Reformed  doctrine  and  usages, 
and  enjoined  the  reception  of  the  decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Dort. 
Not  long  after,  in  1614,  John  Sigismund,  Duke  of  Brandenburg, 
also  left  the  Lutheran  for  the  Reformed  Communion.  He  em- 
braced the  Genevan  worship  and  Calvin's  view  of  the  Eucharist, 
but  did  not  accept  his  doctrines  of  grace  and  predestination.  He 
did  not,  however,  subject  his  Lutheran  subjects  to  a-ny  civil  dis- 
abilities. This  moderation  subjected  him  to  the  violent  opposition 
of  the  zealots;  and  for  many  years  his  state  was  agitated  by 
factions  and  contests.  The  divines  of  Saxony  took  the  part  of 
the  Lutherans  in  these  contests.  In  retaliation,  the  formula  of 
Concord  was  proscribed  in  Brandenburg,  and  its  citizens  for- 
bidden to  study  theology  in  the  University  of  Wittemberg. 

II.   ATTEMPTS  AT  UNION. 

These  difficulties  led  to  some  new  attempts  at  a  reunion  of  the 
Reformed  and  the  Lutherans.  The  former  were  ready  to  admit 
that   the  latter   did   not   greatly   corrupt   anj^  of  the   primary 
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doctrines  of  Christianity.  But  the  Lutherans  were  not  so  ready 
to  make  the  same  admission  in  reference  to  the  Reformed.  James 
I.  of  England  attempted,  in  1615,  to  reconcile  the  parties  through 
the  agency  of  Peter  du  Moulin,  a  learned  Reformed  divine.  The 
Reformed  Church  of  France  passed  a  decree  of  Charenton  1631, 
by  which  the  Lutheran  religion  was  declared  free  from  gross 
errors.  The  way  was  thus  opened  for  all  its  adherents  to  hold 
sacred  and  civil  union  with  the  Reformed.  In  the  same  year,  a 
conference  was  held  at  Leipsic,  between  the  Saxon  theologians 
and  some  Reformed  doctors  of  Hesse  and  Brandenburg — but 
with  no  result.  In  1645,  an  unsuccessful  effort  for  the  union  of 
Lutherans  and  Reformed  and  Romanists  was  made  by  Uladislaus, 
King  of  Poland,  at  a  conference  held  at  Thorn.  In  1661,  William 
YL,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  appointed  another  conference  in  which 
the  Lutheran  doctors,  who  were  present  for  the  first  time,  were 
ready  to  admit  that  the  two  communions,  the  Lutheran  and  the 
Reformed,  should  unite.  But  the  other  Lutheran  divines  de- 
nounced this  concession.  Efforts  for  the  same  end  were  made  by 
Frederic  William  and  his  son  Frederic,  Dukes  of  Brandenburg, 
with  but  small  success.  The  same  effort  was  made  by  a  learned 
Scotch  divine,  John  Dury,  who  for  many  years  traversed  Europe 
and  conferred  with  princes  and  divines.  He  corresponded  with 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  Hall  on  this  subject. 
He  endeavored  to  unite  all  Christians  on  the  basis  of  the  reception 
of  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  ten  Commandments ; 
but  his  labors  were  ineffectual  and  he  withdrew  discouraged  to 
Cassel  where  he  died.  The  chief  Lutherans  who  engaged  in  this 
effort  were  John  Matthise,  a  Swedish  Bishop,  formerly  preceptor 
to  Queen  Christina,  and  Calixtus,  an  eminent  divine  of  Helm- 
stadt.  But  the  writings  of  the  former  were  condemned,  and  he 
was  banished  from  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  latter  brought  upon 
himself  an  immense  amount  of  obloquy  and  reproach. 

III.  LEARNING  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  Lutheran  Church  was  creditably  distinguished  during  this'* 
century  for  the  cultivation  of  learning  and  of  literature.  The 
Aristotelian  scholastic  philosophy  still  prevailed  among  the  high 
and  rigid  Lutherans ;  but  Peter  Ramus  also  had  many  followers. 
But  it  was  Des  Cartes  and  Gassendi  who   made  the  greatest 
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encroachments  upon  the  old  system.  Hugo  Grotius  and  Puffen- 
dorf,  opened  new  views  on  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  and 
the  science  of  morals.  Christian  Thomasius,  a  Jurist  who  taught 
at  Halle,  made  vigorous  and  successful  assaults  upon  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy;  and  accomplished  more  by  the  spirit  of 
innovation  which  he  introduced,  than  by  his  particular  method. 
The  effect  of  these  various  speculations  was  to  diminish  the  au- 
thority of  the  old  system,  and  to  lead  some  to  an  eclectic  method, 
and  others  to  an  attempt  to  establish  a  new  and  complete  phi- 
losophy. The  greatest  and  most  famous  of  the  latter  class  was 
Leibnitz.  In  the  application  of  his  philosophy  to  speculative 
religion,  he  adopted  the  theory  of  Optimism,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
"the  best  of  all  possible  worlds;"  and  in  its  application  to  the 
Church  he  advocated  the  reunion  of  the  Romish  and  Protestant 
bodies.  But  he  met  with  no  encouragement  from  Bossuet  and 
others  of  the  more  liberal  Romish  doctors  with  whom  he  corre- 
sponded on  this  subject. 

Des  Cartes's  system  was  one  which  was  eminently  calculated  to  lead  the  mind  away 
from  reliance  upon  external  authority,  and  to  make  it  look  for  certainty  to  in- 
ternal intuitions.  The  sufficient  ground  of  certainty  in  speculative  philosophy,  is 
the  testimony  of  consciousness.  His  famous  axiom,  Cogito,  ergo  sum,  is  not  intended 
as  a  syllogism,  hut  as  a  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  the  fact  of  existence 
becomes  revealed.  The  phenomena  of  the  mind  are  not  provable,  but  are  first  facts, 
which  are  more  evident  than  facts  proved,  because  they  are  the  basis  and  condition 
of  all  demonstration.  Pyrrhonism  therefore — doubts  about  the  facts  revealed  in 
consciousness — is,  in  all  its  forms,  inadmissible.  This  system,  in  its  application  to 
the  proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  avoids  the  d priori  method,  and  rests  on  facts. 
Our  consciousness  reveals  ideas  which  have  the  character  of  universality  and  necessity. 
These  ideas  of  the  absolute  cannot  be  the  product  of  man's  finite  mind ;  therefore,  a 
being  exists  whose  essential  character  enables  him  to  communicate  to  us  the  ideas 
of  infinity,  eternity,  and  self-existence. 

Gassendi,  in  the  words  of  Tenneman  {History  of  Philosophy),  was  the  most 
learned  among  the  philosophers,  and  the  ablest  philosopher  among  the  learned,  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  sensational  school.  According  to 
him,  sensation  is  not  only  the  beginning  of  all  knowledge,  but  the  content  of  sensa- 
tion is  the  measure  of  all  knowledge.  He  reached  the  point  subsequently  expressed 
by  the  French  school  of  sensational  philosophy,  that  all  thought  is  but  transformed 
sensation.  He  contended  that  the  universal  and  the  absolute  were  not  real,  but  only 
an  intellectual  generalization.  Notwithstanding  this  essentially  materialistic  phi- 
losophy, Gassendi  was  a  devout  and  sincere  Ecclesiastic. 
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lY.    CHARACTER  OP  THE  CHURCH  TEACHERS. 

It  must  be  admitted,  says  Mosheim,  that  there  was  much 
worldliness  and  bigotry  among  the  higher  clergy,  and  among  the 
lower  clergy  much  ignorance  and  incapacity.  The  style  of 
preaching  was  not  direct,  simple,  vigorous  and  scriptural,  but 
ornate  and  finical.  In  the  universities,  more  time  was  spent  in 
polemical  theology  than  in  the  explanation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  in  the  cultivation  of  a  high  moral  and  spiritual  life. 
Nor  was  the  spirit  of  the  Lutheran  clergy  tolerant.  On  the  con. 
trary,  they  continued  to  regard  all  who  differed  from  their  system 
as  enemies  of  God  and  of  their  country,  and  as  justly  liable  to 
civil  disabilities. 

Y.   GOVERNMENT  OP   THE  CHURCH  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE    STATE. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  century  a  school  of  Jurists,  led  on 
b}^  Christian  Thomasius,  attempted  to  reform  the  Ecclesiastical 
laws,  and  to  bring  the  Church  into  a  position  of  more  complete 
dependence  on  the  State.  They  did  not  succeed  in  bringing 
about  any  radical  changes  in  the  form  of  Church  government, 
the  modes  of  worship,  and  the  canonical  regulations  of  the  Church. 
But  the  effect  of  their  efforts  was  to  diminish  the  respect  for  the 
clergy  and  the  prerogatives  and  privileges  which  rested  in  custom 
rather  than  law.  They  laid  so  much  stress  upon  the  supreme 
power  of  the  civil  magistrates,  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion,  which 
some  of  them  openly  avowed,  that  the  ministers  of  religion  are 
their  vicegerents,  and  that  the  sovereign  of  a  country  is  the 
sovereign  of  the  religion  of  its  citizens.  This  furnished  occasion 
for  long  and  bitter  disputations  between  the  Jurists  and  the 
theologians. 

YI.   THE   SYNCRETISTIC   CONTROVERSY. 

This  is  also  called  the  Helmstadian  and  the  Calixtine  con- 
troversy—the former  from  the  University  in  which,  and  the  latter 
from  the  person  with  whom  it  originated.  George  Calixtus  was 
an  extremely  gifted  and  eminent  man,  who  taught  for  nearly  half 
a  century  in  the  University  of  Helmstadt,  and  with  the  more 
freedom,  because  this  University  had  been  accidentally  exempted 
from  the  operation  of  the  form  of  Concord.  His  knowledge  and 
admiration  of  the  English  Church  much  modified  his  theological 
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views.  He  wished  to  bring  about  union,  or  recognition  and  com- 
munion, between  the  churches,  on  the  basis  of  the  state  of  the 
Church  during  the  first  five  centuries.  This  is  the  plan  that  was 
called  Syncretism.  It  was  with  these  views  and  purposes  that 
he  attended  the  conference  held  at  Thorn,  by  the  direction  of  the 
King  of  Poland.  His  fraternal  spirit  towards  the  Reformers  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Romanists  on  the  other,  subjected  him  to 
much  abuse.  Some  of  his  doctrines  led  to  a  suspicion  of  his 
orthodoxy,  viz. :  The  stress  which  he  laid  upon  the  necessity  of 
good  works  ;  and  his  construction  of  a  system  of  moral  philosophy 
independent  of  the  Scriptures;  and  his  assertion  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  was  not  so  plainly  taught  in  the  Old  Testament  as  to 
be  understood  by  the  Jewish  fathers  and  teachers.  {Stehhing^ 
vol.  iii.  chap.  2.) 

"  As  early  as  1639,  Statius  Buscher,  of  Hanover,  denounced  him  as  a  secret  Papist. 
His  efforts  were  more  generally  assailed  after  he  had  attended  the  colloquy  of  Thorn, 
as  the  assistant  to  the  Reformed  theologians  of  Brandenburg,  A  furious  controversy 
arose  which  divided  the  entire  Lutheran  Church  into  two  parties.  On  the  one  side 
were  the  Universities  of  Helmstadt  and  Konigsburg  ;  on  the  other,  especially  the 
theologians  of  Electoral  Saxony,  and  above  all,  Carlov  of  Wittemberg,  who  alone 
wrote  twenty-eight  controversial  tracts  upon  this  subject,  Jena  sought  in  vain  to 
mediate  between  the  parties.  The  son  of  Calixtus,  Ulrich,  took  his  father's  place 
after  his  death,  but  possessed  neither  his  abilities  nor  his  moderation.  Weary  of  this 
barren  controversy  the  attention  of  the  theologians  was  turned  to  the  Pietistic  move- 
ment which  now  commenced  its  career."   {Kurtz,  p.  198.) 

YII.   THE  PIETISTIC  CONTROVERSY. 

This  long  controversy,  which  extended  through  nearly  a  cen- 
tury and  covered  the  whole  field  of  speculative  and  practical 
theology,  originated  with  Philip  Jacob  Spener.  He  received  a 
pious  and  liberal  education  in  Strasburg,  and  while  yet  a  youth 
became  the  first  among  the  clergy  in  Frankfort  (1666).  He  sub- 
sequently became  the  superior  Court  preacher  in  Dresden  (1686), 
but  fell  into  disgrace  on  account  of  reproving  the  King  for 
drunkenness.  He  was  afterwards  (1691)  appointed  Provost  in 
Berlin.  Spener  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  learning  and  piety, 
and  many  sympathized  with  his  efi'orts  to  counteract  the  practical 
irreligion  which  at  this  time  so  largely  pervaded  the  Lutheran 
Church.  He  set  up  private  meetings  at  Frankfort,  called  Colleges 
of  Piety ^  the  object  of  which  was  to  renew  and  deepen  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  Church ;  and  published  a  work  called  Pious  Desires^ 
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in  which  he  described  the  evils  that  prevailed  in  the  Lutheran 
Church,  and  indicated  their  remedy.  This  movement,  which 
under  the  direction  of  Spener  himself  was  marked  by  no  extrava- 
gances, produced  in  some  cases  a  wild  and  enthusiastic  spirit. 
These  exceptional  extravagances  were  laid  hold  of  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  old  order  of  things  to  discredit  the  whole  movement. 

YIII.   COMMOTIONS  AT  LEIPSIC. 

In  Leipsic,  where  the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  had  long 
been  discontinued,  a  society  of  pious  and  educated  young  men 
was  formed  under  the  influence  of  Spener  (1681)  for  the  exegesis 
and  the  practical  application  of  the  Scriptures.  The  German 
Devotional  Lectures  upon  the  New  Testament,  opened  in  1689, 
by  three  young  men  (Franke,  Schade,  and  Anthony),  were 
attended  by  a  large  number  of  students  and  citizens.  Great 
excitement  and  opposition  to  these  Biblical  colleges^  as  they 
were  called,  arose  within  and  without  the  University.  The  leaders 
were  stigmatized  as  Pietists,  as  disloyal  to  the  standards  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  and  as  enemies  of  science  and  learning.  The 
case  was  submitted  to  judicial  decision,  and  while  the  leaders  in 
this  movement  were  not  pronounced  guilty  of  the  charges  made 
against  them,  they  were  ordered  to  desist  from  their  lectures, 
because  of  the  commotions  which  they  excited.  From  Leipsic 
the  controversy  spread  with  great  rapidity  through  the  whole 
Lutheran  Church.  Everywhere  the  exercises  introduced  by 
Spener  at  Frankfort  prevailed.  In  cities,  villages  and  hamlets, 
people  of  all  orders  and  classes,  learned  and  illiterate,  males  and 
females,  started  up  and  professed  to  be  under  divine  impulse  and 
guidance  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church  and  the  revival  of 
piety.  Many  of  those  who  engaged  in  these  movements  were 
sober  and  pious,  while  others  became  wild  and  enthusiastic, 
called  for  the  abrogation  of  the  ministry,  claimed  to  be  visited 
with  divine  visions,  and  expected  the  speedy  establishment  of  the 
Millennium.  Hence  the  Lutheran  Church  was  rent  into  parties 
and  distracted  by  controversies. 

IX.    TWO  CLASSES  OF  PIETISTS. 

1.  One  class  of  Pietists,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Spener,  did 
not  propose  any  alteration  in  the  formularies,  government,  and 
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discipline  of  the  Church.  They  aimed  only  at  an  increase  of  a 
religious  spirit.  The  New  University  of  Halle,  which  was  founded 
by  those  who  had  been  expelled  from  Leipsic,  co-operated  in  this 
work.  The  chief  points  to  which  they  directed  their  elfforts  were 
the  following: — 

(1.)  The}^  recommended  the  reformation  of  theological  schools, 
and  regarded  decided  personal  religion,  on  the  part  of  candidates, 
as  the  essential  condition  of  their  ordination. 

(2.)  They  recommended  that  certain  current  expressions  which 
had  been  much  abused  to  the  injury  of  religion,  should  be  aban- 
doned, such,  viz.,  as  the  following:  That  no  person  can  attain  in 
the  present  life  the  perfection  that  the  law  of  God  requires ;  that 
good  works  are  not  necessary  to  salvation;  that  in  the  act  of 
justification  faith  alone  and  not  good  works  are  concerned. 

(3.)  That  stricter  rules  of  life  should  be  adopted,  and  that 
dancing,  plays,  jocular  books,  and  other  kinds  of  amusement 
should  be  abandoned. 

(4.)  That  in  addition  to  the  public  assemblies  for  worship, 
there  should  be  frequent  private  meetings  for  prayer  and  other 
religious  exercises. 

2.  Another  and  extreme  class  of  Pietists,  who  desired  changes 
in  the  established  order  of  the  Church,  was  composed  of  men  of 
various  characters  and  designs.  Conspicuous  among  them  was 
Godfrey  Arnold,  a  man  of  gloomy,  austere,  and  mystic  piety, 
who  wrote  a  history  of  the  Church  and  of  heresies,  in  a  spirit 
which  led  him  to  seek  true  religion  rather  among  the  heretics 
than  in  the  Church.  John  Conrad  Dippel,  who  assumed  the  name 
of  the  Christian  Democritus,  attacked  the  prevailing  system  in  a 
spirit  of  mockery  and  bitterness.  John  William  Peterson,  and  a 
lad}^,  Rosamond  Juliana  (who  supposed  that  she  received  visions 
and  commands  from  God),  and  Peterson's  wife,  Joanna  Elinora, 
constructed  a  system  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  restoration  of 
the  lost,  and  of  the  devils,  and  the  coming  of  the  Millennial  king- 
dom, constituted  the  main  features. 

X.  MYSTICISM. 

1.  John  Arndt. 

John  Arndt  was  educated  as  a  strict  Lutheran  at  Wittemberg. 
In  1599  he  became  pastor  of  St.  Martin's  Church  at  Brunswick. 
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In  1605  he  published  the  first  edition  of  his  True  Christianity^  a 
work  which  has  occupied  a  position,  in  the  German  Protestant 
Church,  very  similar  to  the  work  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  No  other  work  besides  that  of  Thomas  a  Kempis 
has  been  so  frequently  translated  and  extensively  published.  It 
was  an  attenjpt  to  draw  away  the  Church  from  a  zealous  and 
bitter  partisanship  for  orthodoxy  and  for  forms,  to  an  earnest 
and  loving  inner  and  spiritual  life.  In  a  letter,  written  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  he  gives  his  reasons  for  the  publication  of 
this  work:  "I  desired  (1)  to  withdraw  the  minds  of  students 
from  theological  disputes;  (2)  to  lead  away  Christians  from  a 
dead  to  a  living  faith;  (3)  to  lead  them  from  mere  knowledge  and 
theory  to  the  actual  practice  of  faith  and  godliness;  (4)  to  show 
what  is  a  true  Christian  life,  which  is  one  with  true  faith ;  and  (5) 
what  the  Apostle  means  when  he  saj^s:  'I  live;  yet  not  I,  but 
Christ  liveth  in  me.' " 

Although  his  colleagues  in  Brunswick  expressed  their  hostility 
to  his  views,  as  not  in  harmony  with  the  Lutheran  standards,  and 
prevented  the  completion  of  the  work  at  that  time,  yet  subse- 
quently, on  his  removal  to  Eisleben,  in  1608,  and  still  later,  when 
he  became  Court  Chaplain  and  General  Superintendent  in  the 
Duchy  of  Liineuburg,  he  enjoyed  great  esteem  in  both  those  posi- 
tions, and  was  able  to  complete  the  work  by  the  publication  of 
the  three  remaining  books.  His  devotion  to  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, and  his  investigations  into  alchemy  do  not  appear,  in  the 
least  degree,  to  have  given  an  unhealthy  and  fanciful  character  to 
his  pure  and  spiritual  mysticism.  His  reputation  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  is  high  and  unsullied.  Says  the  author  of  the  notice  of 
his  life  in  Herzog^s  Cyclopedia :  ^'  We  cannot  say  that  we  have  met 
with  a  single  one  in  that  small  circle  of  theologians  in  the  first 
decades  of  the  seventeenth  century,  distinguished  for  their  practi- 
cal Christian  earnestness  and  concern  for  the  evils  of  the  Church, 
in  whom  we  find  an  equal  thirst  for  sanctification,  and  so  much 
happiness  in  God." 

2.  Jacob  Bohme. 

Jacob  Bohme  was  a  mystic  of  an  exalted  and  enthusiastic  type. 
He  was  born  of  poor  parents  and  was  an  uneducated  shoemaker, 
but  endowed  with  the  highest  genius,  and  the  utmost  purity,  sim- 
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plicity  and  humility  of  character.  He  continued  to  the  end  of  life 
a  devout  Christian.  It  was  while  he  was  seeking  holiness,  and 
longing  for  complete  conformity  to  Christ,  that  he  came  into  such 
intuition  of  God  and  sacred  truth,  as  surpassed  all  his  previous 
knowledge.  "  While  thus  seeking  and  desiring,"  he  writes,  "  a 
door  was  open  to  me,  so  that  I  saw  and  knew  more  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  than  if  I  had  passed  many  years  in  the  Universities." 
This  intuition,  at  four  different  periods  of  his  life,  assumed  the 
form  of  ecstasy.  While  occupied  at  his  trade,  and  praying  for 
light,  the  divine  light  enveloped  him,  and  for  seven  days  he  lived 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  spiritual  peace  and  joy.  Six 
3'ears  after  (1600)  this  light  so  penetrated  into  the  objects  of  na- 
ture that  he  could  discern  their  inner  substance  and  composition. 
It  was  not  until  ten  years  later  that  he  wrote  his  first  book,  "  The 
Aurora.''^  Though  forbidden  b3^  the  Council  of  Gorlitz  to  publish 
anything  more,  yet  upon  the  access  of  another  ecstas}^,  he  devoted 
himself  for  five  years  to  the  production  of  those  writings  which 
have  since  exercised  much  influence  upon  the  Christian  world, 
and  upon  philosophy.  Those  writings  are  very  numerous  and 
very  remarkable.  Says  Frederic  Schlegel:  "  If  we  consider  him 
simply  as  a  poet,  and  compare  him  with  other  Christian  poets,  as 
Klopstock,  Milton,  and  even  Dante,  who  have  attempted  to  depict 
supernatural  objects,  we  must  confess  that  while  he  has  almost 
surpassed  them  in  fulness  of  feeling  and  depth  of  imagination,  he 
does  not  fall  below  them  in  point  of  poetical  expression." 

The  doctrinal  point  to  which  Bohme  gave  most  emphasis  was 
that  salvation  came  from  and  was  the  life  of  Christ  in  us.  He 
made  more  of  the  work  of  Christ  in  us  than  of  his  work  for  us. 
He  believed  that  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God  could  be  better 
apprehended  by  prayerful  contemplation,  than  by  study  which 
presented  logical  definitions  and  distinctions. 

Translations  and  editions  of  his  works  appeared  from  the  middle 
to  the  close  of  the  century  in  Amsterdam  and  England.  In  Eng- 
land there  were  three  translations.  The  rigid  Lutherans,  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, attacked  the  writings  of  Bohme,  and  subjected  those  who 
approved  them,  to  disabilities  and  persecution. 
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chapteh    XXVIII. 

History  of  the  Reformed  Church. 


I.   POSITION  AND  PERSECUTION  OP  THE  REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  FRANCE. 

The  Reformation  in  France,  as  in  Germany,  became  early  a  po- 
litical question.  The  Reformed,  in  that  kingdom,  became,  more 
distinctly  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  an  imperium  in  im- 
perio.  From  the  time  of  Henry  TV.  its  leaders  resided  at  the 
Court,  and  watched  over  its  interests ;  and  its  privileges  and 
rights  were  secured  by  laws  which  appeared  to  be  rather  treaties 
between  independent  powers,  than  immunities  bestowed  upon  sub- 
jects. The  Reformed  possessed  strongholds  and  castles,  and  were 
numerous  in  the  south  of  France.  The  strong  fortress  of  Ro- 
chelle  was  in  their  possession,  and  defended  by  their  troops.  But 
the  Huguenots,  as  the  Protestants  were  called,  were  aggressive, 
sought  the  alliance  of  the  Dutch  and  English,  and  alwaj^s  took 
advantage  of  the  commotions  of  the  kingdom  to  extort  from  the 
government  new  privileges  and  securities.  Louis  XIII.  and  his 
great  minister,  Richelieu,  professed  to  believe  that  the  kingdom 
never  could  enjoy  peace  until  the  Reformed  were  deprived  of  all 
power.  Accordingly,  after  a  long  and  difficult  siege,  and  a  heroic 
resistance,  their  great  stronghold,  Rochelle,  was  captured  in  1628 ; 
and  the  Huguenots  became  subjected  absolutely  to  the  power  of 
the  King.  Richelieu,  indeed,  by  an  act  of  amnesty  in  1629,  pro- 
fessed to  secure  to  them  the  rights  guaranteed  by  Henry  lY.  in 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1598)  ;  which  were,  freedom  of  religious  faith, 
the  right  of  public  worship,  with  a  few  restrictions,  and  all  their 
rights  as  citizens  ;  but  these  were  rendered  almost  nugator}^  by 
the  persecutions  which  followed. 

II.   THE  CONTINUED  PERSECUTION  OF   THE  FRENCH  CHURCH. 

The  policy  of  the  dominant  party  was  at  first  to  endeavor  to 
secure  the  conversion  of  the  Protestants.     As  this  proved  unsuc- 
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cessfuF,  severer  measures  were  adopted.  As  soon  as  Louis  XIY. 
began  to  reign,  the  work  of  restoring  the  unity  of  the  faith  by  in- 
creasing the  disabilities  and  persecutions  of  the  Huguenots  com- 
menced. The}^  were  deprived  of  most  of  their  churches  and 
schools.  They  were  stimulated  by  persecution  into  revolt,  and 
then  the  revolt  was  made  the  pretence  of  new  deprivations  and 
persecutions.  King  Louis  XIY.,  in  a  fit  of  penitence  for  his  ox- 
cesses,  was  persuaded  by 'the  priests  to  atone  for  them  by  purify- 
ing his  kingdom  from  all  heresy.  Many  of  the  higher  ranks  were 
won  by  court  favor,  and  some  among  the  people  by  gifts  of  money. 
But  the  vast  body  of  the  Huguenots  remained  faithful,  amidst 
such  persecutions  as  have  had  no  parallel,  except  those  of  the  Wal- 
denses  and  Albigenses  in  the  Xllth  and  Xlllth  centuries.  From 
1681  to  1685  the  persecution  raged  relentlessly  over  the  whole 
kingdom.  Neither  open  nor  secret  Protestantism  was  tolerated. 
All  were  to  be  restored  to  the  Church  on  pain  of  death.  Children 
were  to  be  torn  from  their  parents  and  placed  under  Catholic  in- 
struction. Dragoons  traversed  the  whole  kingdom,  and  enforced 
the  decrees  of  the  government,  breaking  up  all  secret  meetings  of 
the  Huguenots,  and  subjecting  them  to  imprisonment  or  death. 
Terrible  penalties  were  denounced  against  emigration.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  this,  more  than  half  a  million  of  the  most  industrious  and 
productive  citizens  of  France  escaped  into  England  and  Bran- 
denburgh  and  Holland,  and  were  warmly  welcomed  in  those  coun- 
tries. The  Edict  of  jST antes,  long  grossly  violated,  was  at  length 
(1685)  formally  repealed.  In  the  Cevennes  alone,  in  the  south  of 
France,  the  mountaineers,  descendants  of  the  Waldenses,  took 
up  arms  and  resisted  the  forces  of  the  King ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  next  century  that  they  were 
completely  subdued.  Two  millions  of  Protestants  still  remained 
in  France,  bereft  of  all  civil  rights,  and  no  congregations  re- 
mained except  those  which  were  secretly  sustained  in  the  south 
of  France  and  in  the  wilderness  of  Cevennes. 

III.   LEARNING  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  Reformed  Church  favored  and  cultivated  every  branch  of 
learning  and  philosophy.  They  were,  for  a  long  time,  like  the 
Lutherans,  devoted  to  the  scholastic  philosophy-.  But  the  new 
system  of  Des  Cartes  and  Gassendi  (1596-1650)  gradually  ob- 
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tained  the  assent,  and  influenced  the  speculations  of  the  most 
learned  divines  towards  the  close  of  this  period.  This  philosophy, 
which  refers  to  consciousness  as  the  ultimate  test  of  truth,  could 
not  but  have  an  influence  in  theology,  against  the  old  logical  sys- 
tem of  the  Aristotelian  Scholastics.  The  more  rigid  adherents  of 
Calvin,  starting  from  the  idea  of  the  Gospel  system  as  a  covenant, 
built  upon  it  a  compact  logical  structure,  by  a  method  like  that  of 
the  Schoolmen.  The  Arminians,  on  the  contrary,  adopted  a  pro- 
cess more  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  philosophy,  and  were 
unwilling  to  accept  a  system  which  seemed  to  be  in  conflict  with 
human  consciousness  and  experience. 

lY.   EXPOSITORS  OP  SCRIPTURE. 

The  expositors  of  Scripture  at  first  trod  in  the  steps  of  Calvin; 
and  like  him  avoided  fanciful  interpretations,  and  sought  for  the 
one  precise  meaning  of  the  sacred  writers.  But  new  schools  of 
interpretation  arose  during  this  period.  Grotius,  a  learned  scholar 
and  divine  of  Holland  (1583-1645)  regarded  the  predictions  of 
the  ancient  prophets  as  fulfilled  anterior  to  the  coming  of  Christ, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  applied  to  him.  Cocceius,  a  professor  at 
Leyden  (1603-1669),  on  the  contrary,  regarded  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Testament  as  symbolical  and  prophetic  of  the  history  and 
work  of  Christ.  Both  these  systems  were  adopted,  with  more  or 
less  modification,  by  multitudes  of  followers  and  disciples. 

Y.   CONTROVERSIES  CONCERNING  GRACE  AND  PREDESTINATION. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  period  the  system  of  Calvin  was  in- 
troduced into  all  the  schools,  and  generally  accepted.  His  fol- 
lowers, however,  divided  into  two  parties — those  who  believed 
that  God  had  decreed  man's  fall,  and  those  who  believed  that 
he  had  only  permitted  it.  The  former  were  called  Supralap- 
sarians  and  the  latter  Sublapsarians.  But  both  were  united 
against  those  who  believed  that  Christ  died  for  all  men.  James 
Arminius,  professor  of  theology  at  Leyden,  rejected  the  Genevan 
views,  and  embraced  the  Lutheran  doctrine  concerning  grace, 
which  excludes  no  one  absolutely  from  eternal  salvation.  Many 
persons  in  Holland  joined  his  party.  But  he  was  strenuously  op- 
posed hy  his  colleague,  Francis  Gomarus,  and  the  principal  teach- 
ers of  the  University.   After  long  and  violent  altercations,  Maurice, 
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Prince  of  Orange,  ordered  that  the  controversy  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  Council  at  Dort  in  1618.  There  were  representatives 
in  the  Council  of  the  theologians  of  Holland,  England,  the  Pala- 
tinate, Switzerland,  Hesse,  and  Bremen.  The  Arminians  were 
condemned,  and  the  Sublapsarian  party  in  the  Council  triumphed. 

VI.   THE  ARMINIAN  SCHISM. 

After  the  decision  against  them  at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  the  Ar- 
minians were  subjected  to  banishment,  fines,  and  imprisonment. 
But  notwithstanding  these  persecutions  the  provinces  of  Freis- 
land,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Groningen,  and  Guelderland  refused  to 
receive  the  decrees  of  Dort.  In  1651  they  were  compelled  to  sub- 
mit. Much  moral  support  was  afforded  the  Arminians  by  the 
adoption  of  their  views  by  Archbishop  Laud  and  his  school  in 
England.  The  French  and  Germans,  also,  in  great  numbers,  re- 
fused to  accept  these  decisions.  Hence  the  Reformed  Church 
became  divided  into  the  Universalists  and  Semi-Universalists,  the 
supralapsarians  and  infralapsarians.  The  French  Church,  from 
the  reaction  from  extreme  Calvinism,  and  from  a  desire  to  be  less 
offensive  to  the  Romanists,  became  gradually  assimilated  in  the 
doctrines  of  grace  and  of  the  sacraments  to  the  Lutheran  Church. 

YII.    CONTROVERSIES  IN  THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

1.  Two  divines  of  Saumer,  John  Camero  and  Moses  Am3^raut, 
endeavored  to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  Dort  and  of  the  Armini- 
ans. Amyraut's,  view  was  that  God  is  disposed  to  show  mercy  to 
all,  yet  only  on  the  condition  that  they  believe  in  Christ.  Hence 
his  followers  were  called  hypothetical  Universalists.  This  scheme 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  Arminianism ;  and  its  subsequent 
dissemination  extended  and  promoted  that  system.  Some  of  the 
most  eminent  French  divines — among  them  Dallie  and  Blondel — 
adopted  these  views  ;  and  they  prevailed  very  largely  during  this 
century  in  all  the  Reformed  Churches. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity 
was  denied  by  another  divine  of  Saumer,  Joshua  de  la  Plaie, 
who  contended  that  original  sin  is  imputed  to  man  not  immedi- 
ately but  only  mediately.  This  doctrine  was  condemned  in  the 
National  Synod  at  Charenton,  A.D.  1642.    The  doctrine  of  im- 
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putation  was  also  settled  as  an  article  of  faith  by  the  Church  of 
Geneva. 

3.  A  small  school  of  divines,  headed  by  Claud  Pajon,  an  elo- 
quent minister  of  Orleans,  arose,  who  claimed  that  the  differences 
between  the  Reformed  Church  and  the  Roman  Church  were  not 
fundamental.  He  appears  to  have  adopted  a  semi-Pelagian  sys- 
tem on  the  subject  of  man's  depravity,  of  the  need  of  grace,  and  of 
the  mode  of  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  His  doctrines  were 
very  generally  condemned  by  the  Reformed  divines,  and  also  by 
the  Synods  of  the  French  Church  in  16*7t,  and  a  Dutch  Synod  at 
Rotterdam,  1686. 

4.  These  views  of  Pajon  were  carried  to  a  still  greater  extreme 
by  Papin,  his  nephew.  He  denied  that  grace  was  necessary  in 
order  to  accept  divine  truth,  and  that  nothing  more  was  needed 
than  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  to  be  able  to  perceive  truth 
and  practise  virtue.  These  errors  were  confuted  by  the  divines, 
and  condemned  by  the  Synods  of  the  French  and  Dutch  Churches. 
Papin,  ejected  from  the  Reformed  Church,  became  a  Romanist. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 

Succession  of  the  Popes. 


I.    CLEMENT  VIIL,  LEO  XI.,  AND  PAUL  V. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  Clement 
VIII.  still  occupied  the  Papal  chair.  Upon  his  death  in  1605 
Leo  XI.  (Alessandro  Ottaviano  de  Medici)  reigned  from  the  1st 
to  the  2tth  of  April.  Camillo  Borghese  was  elected  his  successor 
on  the  16th  of  Ma}^,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Paul  Y.  It  was 
under  his  pontificate  that  the  difficulty  with  Yenice  occurred 
(chap.  4,  §  1).  The  Yenetian  government  forbade  the  disposal  of 
any  real  property  to  the  clergy  without  its  express  permission. 
The  Pope  demanded  the  revocation  of  the  decree.  The  Yenetians 
refused,  and  the  Doge  was  excommunicated,  and  the  state  was 
placed  under  interdict. 

These  decisive  measures  drew  the  attention  of  all  Europe,  and 
excited  a  violent  controversy.  On  the  one  side  Baronius  con- 
tended for  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See ;  on  the  other,  Paul  Sarpi, 
with  equal  learning  and  greater  ability,  vindicated  the  rights  of 
the  Yenetians,  and  defined  the  respective  limits  of  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  powers.  The  Pope  was  compelled  to  recede,  through 
fear  that  the  Yenetians  would  altogether  disown  the  authority  of 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

No  other  transaction  of  importance  signalized  the  pontificate 
of  Paul  Y.  He  endeavored  to  prevent  the  submission  of  the 
Iilnglish  Romanists  to  the  authority  of  James  L,  and  gave  his 
sanction  to  the  regicide  principles  of  the  Jesuit  Jaurez.  He  died 
on  the  28th  of  January,  1621. 

II.   GREGORY  XV.  AND  URBAN  VIII. 

Alessandro  Ludovico  succeeded  under  the  name  of  Gregory 
XY.,  and  reigned  but  two  years.     He  regulated  by  a  bull  the 
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Papal  elections;  instituted  the  congregation  de  fide  propaganda ; 
and  enlarged  the  Vatican  library.     He  died  July  8,  1623. 

His  successor  (MafFei  Barberini),  a  man  of  learning,  and  of 
many  accomplishments,  mounted  the  Papal  throne,  on  the  6th  of 
August.  He  leaned  to  the  side  of  France,  nnd  took  but  little 
interest  in  the  thirty  years'  war  which  proved  so  disastrous  to 
Germany,  and  of  so  little  advantage  to  his  devoted  adherent,  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  He  attempted  to  wrest  the  Duchy  of 
Castro  from  the  Duke  of  Parma;  and  succeeded  in  adding  the 
Duchy  of  TJrbino,  on  the  death  of  its  last  Duke,  to  the  Ecclesi- 
astical States.  He  had  disputes  with  the  Venetians  and  with 
Cardinal  Richelieu ;  and  refused  to  acknowledge  the  independ- 
ence of  Portugal  under  the  Duke  of  Braganza. 

It  was  under  Urban  VIII.  that  the  celebrated  bull  In  Gcena 
Domini,  in  its  latest  form,  was  published.  It  is  the  most  elaborate 
specimen  of  cursing  on  record.  It  is  read  annually  at  Rome  on 
Hol}^  Thursday,  and  includes  all  heretics,  schismatics,  heretical 
books,  pirates,  corsairs,  and  all  who  infringe  upon  the  immunities 
of  the  Holy  See. 

Urban  founded  the  celebrated  College  of  the  Propaganda,  and 
was  a  munificent  patron  of  learning.     He  died  July  29,  1644. 

III.   INNOCENT  X. 

His  successor,  the  aged  Cardinal  Pamfili,  renewed  the  scandals 
of  the  tenth  century,  by  his  disgraceful  intimacy  with  Olympia 
Maldachini,  the  widow  of  his  brother — a  woman  of  craft  and 
of  insatiable  avarice.  His  dissensions  with  the  Barberini,  the 
relatives  of  the  late  Pope,  were  alike  disgraceful  to  both  parties, 
and  strikingly  illustrated  the  profligacy  and  corruption  of  the 
Papal  court,  under  the  reign  of  both  pontiffs.  He  pursued  the 
same  course  as  his  predecessor  in  reference  to  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal.  The  bishoprics  of  that  kingdom  had  almost  all  be- 
come vacant  since  it  had  gained  its  independence  in  1640;  but  the 
Pope  obstinately  refused  to  confirm  the  appointments  of  the  new 
government;  and  thus  the  Church  of  Portugal,  for  many  years, 
was  almost  deprived  of  bishops.  The  Pope  also  was  violentl}^ 
opposed  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  which  confirmed  the  inde- 
pendence of  Holland,  and  secured  the  civil  and  religious  rights 
of  the  Protestants  in  Germany. 
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TV.   ALEXANDER  VII. 

On  the  death  of  Innocent  X.  (January  t,  1655)  Fabio  Chigi  was 
elected  his  successor  (April  t),  and  assumed  the  title  of  Alexander 
YII.  Great  expectations  had  been  formed  of  his  ability  from  the 
reputation  which  he  had  acquired  as  the  Pope's  Nuncio  in  Ger- 
many. But  although  he  was  an  able  negotiator,  and  a  man  of 
great  learning,  he  did  not  exhibit  high  executive  ability.  He  fell 
under  the  control  of  his  family ;  allowed  the  unhappy  state  of 
things  in  Portugal,  which  threatened  a  schism,  to  continue,  and 
dealt  injudiciously  and  harshly  with  the  Jansenists.  He  also  had 
a  serious  difficulty  with  Prance.  The  Duke  of  Crequi,  the  Am- 
bassador of  Louis  XIY.,  became,  by  his  excessive  arrogance, 
obnoxious  to  the  Romans,  and  especially  to  the  Pope's  relations. 
A  conflict  occurred  between  the  Papal  guards  and  his  household. 
His  house  was  besieged,  and  shots  fired  into  his  wife's  carriage. 
He  quitted  Rome,  and  the  Pope's  Nuncio  was  dismissed  from 
Paris.  The  King  threatened  war,  and  seized  Avignon ;  and  the 
Pope  in  vain  applied  to  other  Roman  Catholic  princes  for  aid. 
Alexander  was  compelled  to  apologize,  and  Avignon  was  restored 
to  the  Papal  See. 

V.   CLEMENT  IX.,  CLEMENT  X.,  AND  INNOCENT  XL 

Clement  IX.  (Giulio  Rospigliosi)  who  succeeded  Alexander 
in  166t  (June  20)  was  a  respectable  Pope,  whose  short  reign  was 
marked  by  an  attempt  to  allay  the  Jansenist  controversy,  and  by 
a  reconciliation  with  Portugal. 

Clement  X.  (Gian-Battista-Emilio  Altieri),  an  old  man  of 
eighty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  election  (April  29,  1670), 
worthily  imitated  the  conduct  of  his  predecessor.  He  governed 
with  mildness,  and  was  untainted  with  the  common  Papal  vice  of 
nepotism. 

The  personal  character  of  Benedetto  Odeschalchi  (Innocent 
XI.)  was  very  high  and  pure.  His  habits  were  simple;  he  was 
entirely  free  from  nepotism;  he  reformed  his  court,  and  was 
cautious  in  his  appointments  to  the  Episcopate.  He  treated  the 
Jansenists  with  favor,  and  commanded  the  preachers  to  avoid 
fables  and  ostentatious  learning,  and  to  preach  Christ  crucified. 

But  it  was  under  his  pontificate  that  the  question  of  the  Regale 
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of  the  King  of  France  and  the  rights  of  the  Gallican  Church  was 
decided,  in  a  manner  very  offensive  to  the  Papal  Court  (chap.  3, 
§§  9,  10). 

Another  subject  of  dispute  embittered  the  misunderstanding 
between  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  France.  The  right  of  asylum 
enjo3^ed  by  ambassadors  in  the  quarters  in  which  they  resided  at 
Rome,  filled  the  city  with  disorder  and  murder.  Innocent  resolved 
to  effect  its  abolition.  The  Emperor  and  the  other  princes  gave 
their  consent.  Louis  alone  refused.  When  the  Pope  ventured  to 
withdraw  this  privilege  without  the  King's  consent,  Avignon  was 
again  occupied  by  the  French,  and  the  right  of  asylum  was  still 
claimed  and  enforced  by  the  French  in  Rome. 


VI.   ALEXANDER  VIII.  AND  INNOCENT  XII. 

Innocent  XL  died  on  the  19th  of  April,  1689  with  a  high 
character  for  sanctity.  He  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  "V«IIL 
(Piero  Ottoboni),  a  man  of  very  different  character.  He  had 
already  attained  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  and  made  it  his  chief 
business  to  gorge  his  relations  with  preferment.  As  he  was  how- 
ever more  favorable  to  France  than  his  predecessor,  Louis  XIV. 
consented  to  relinquish  the  right  of  asylum  and  restore  the 
French  dominions  of  the  Church.  But,  notwithstanding  these 
concessions,  Alexander  fulminated  a  bull  against  the  four  propo- 
sitions of  the  French  clergy.  He  died  on  the  1st  of  February, 
1691. 

Innocent  XIL  (Antonio  Pignatelli)  was  elected  on  the  12th  of 
June  of  the  same  year.  He  endeavored  to  correct  some  of  the 
evils  caused  by  his  predecessor.  By  an  important  bull  he  strove 
to  guard  against  the  danger  of  nepotism  in  the  future.  His  own 
administration  was  wise  and  just.  The  misunderstanding  with 
France  was  adjusted  on  terms  favorable  to  the  Papacy.  The 
dioceses  which  had  become  vacant  in  that  country  were  now  sup- 
plied with  Bishops.  Innocent  died,  highly  esteemed  by  Roman 
Catholic  Europe,  on  the  27th  of  September,  1699. 
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CHAPTER  XXX, 

History  of  the  Latin  Church. 


I.    COMMOTIONS  IN  AUSTRIA  AND  BOHEMIA. 

The  inhabitants  of  Austria  who  were  Protestants  were  de- 
prived of  their  civil  rights  by  the  Emperor,  and  persecuted  in 
various  ways.  The  treaties  which  had  guaranteed  to  them  equal 
civil  and  religious  rights  were  grossl3^  violated.  The  Bohemians 
resolved  to  resist  by  force  of  arms  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  them. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Matthias  in  1619,  they  elected 
Frederic  Y.,  the  Electoral  Prince  Palatine,  a  Protestant,  King  of 
Bohemia  ;  and  he  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Prague  the  same  year. 
But  the  result  was  disastrous.  Frederic  was  vanquished  by  the 
Imperial  forces  at  Prague  in  1620  ;  and  lost  both  his  new  kingdom 
and  his  hereditary  dominions.  Manj^  of  the  Bohemians  were 
punished  with  imprisonment,  exile,  confiscation,  and  death;  and 
the  kingdom  was  brought  into  complete  subjection  to  the  Romish 
See. 

II.   THE  THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Prince  Palatine  was  the  commencement 
of  the  thirty  years'  war,  which  was  so  disastrous  to  Germany. 
Some  of  the  princes  of  Germany,  entering  into  league  with  the 
King  of  Denmark,  took  up  arms  in  support  of  the  Prince  Pala- 
tine for  the  recovery  of  his  hereditary  dominions.  This  long  war 
was  not  attended  with  success  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand II.  He  attempted  to  subjugate  all  German}^ ;  and  relied 
greatly  upon  the  aid  of  his  ally  George,  Duke  of  Saxony.  In 
1629,  he  issued  the  dreadful  decree  called  the  Restitution  Edicts 
by  which  he  commanded  the  Protestants  to  deliver  up  to  the 
Romish  Church  all  the  Ecclesiastical_property  which  had  fallen 
into  their  hands  since  the  religious  peace  of  Passau,  established 
in  the  preceding  century.  The  consequences  were  frightful. 
18 
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Whatever  the  monks  and  priests  claimed,  the  soldiers  seized  for 
them.  In  this  crisis  appeared  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of 
Sweden.  In  1629,  supported  by  France,  he  entered  Germany 
with  a  small  force,  rallied  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  and 
gained  many  victories.  His  career  of  conquest  was  cut  short  by  his 
death  in  the  midst  of  the  victory  which  he  gained  at  Lutzen,  1632. 
But  the  war  continued  long  after  this  period  with  varying  success, 
but  with  the  most  disastrous  consequences  to  Germany. 

III.   PEACE  OF  WESTPHALIA. 

After  thirty  years  of  war  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648, 
gave  repose  to  Europe.  The  attempt  of  Austria  to  overcome 
Germany  and  extinguish  Protestantism  had  not  been  successful. 
Under  the  guarantee  of  France  and  Sweden,  the  great  interests 
of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  were  secured.  The 
Austrians,  indeed,  refused  to  restore  the  Palatinate,  which  was 
confirmed  to  Bavaria,  to  which  it  had  been  assigned.  The  peace 
of  Augsburg  which  the  Lutherans  obtained  of  Charles  Y.,  in  the 
preceding  century,  was  confirmed.  A  complete  legal  equality 
between  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  was  established.  In  all 
Imperial  courts  and  diets  the  number  of  members  from  each 
religious  party  should  be  equal.  The  Edict  of  Restitution  was 
repealed  ;  and  it  was  provided  that  each  party  should  forever  possess 
all  that  was  in  its  hands  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1624. 
The  advantages  acquired  by  the  Protestant  princes  were  con- 
siderable. The  Pope  clamored  loudly  against  the  conditions  of 
this  peace ;  but  the  Emperor  was  exhausted  by  the  war,  and  reso- 
lute in  confirming  the  treaty.  The  stipulations  made  in  AVest- 
phalia  in  1648  were  ratified  and  confirmed  in  a  Diet  at  Nuremberg 
in  1650. 

lY.  PERSECUTION  OF  PROTESTANTS. 

After  this  period  no  public  war  against  Protestant  states  was 
waged  by  the  Pope  and  the  Catholic  princes ;  but  in  many 
countries  the  Protestants  were  subjected  to  many  disabilities. 
In  Hungary  both  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  Churches  were 
fully  organized  as  early  as  1610,  but  were  still  subjected  to  various 
vexations.  In  Poland  alFwho  dissented  from  the  Pope,  during 
the  remainder  of  the  century,  were  harassed  and  persecuted,  de- 
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prived  of  their  schools  and  churches,  and  often  visited  with 
severe  punishments.  The  Waldenses  of  Piedmont  were  attacked 
with  fire  and  sword  by  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  and  Kings  of  France, 
in  1632,  1655,  and  1685.  The  infractions  of  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia, and  of  the  liberties  secured  to  Germany  by  the  treaty, 
were  innumerable.  From  Spain,  the  descendants  of  the  Moors, 
whose  numbers  were  immense,  were  all  expelled.  In  France,  the 
Huguenots  were  cruelly  persecuted,  and  in  England  the  Jesuits 
engaged  in  plots  and  conspiracies  ;  and  by  the  famous  Gunpowder 
Plot  endeavored  to  destroy,  at  one  blow,  the  Parliament  of  the 
kingdom. 

Y.    THEOLOGICAL  CONFERENCES  BETWEEN  ROMANISTS  AND 
PROTESTANTS. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  Protestantism  could  not  be  put 
down  by  the  Pope  and  the  Catholic  powers,  several  conferences 
and  disputations  were  appointed,  and  were  held  in  various  parts 
of  Europe  during  this  century.  The  most  noted  of  them  all  was 
that  of  John  Claude,  of  the  Reformed  Church,  with  Bossuet,  in 
1685.  The  policy  of  the  Catholic  controversialists  was  to  make 
it  appear  that  the  parties  did  not  disagree  so  much  as  they 
supposed ;  and  that  Romanism,  in  its  dogmatic,  authoritative  ex- 
positions, was  not  so  diverse  from  Protestantism  as  it  seems  from 
its  external  practices.  Bossuet,  in  his  Exposition  of  the  Catholic 
Faith^  goes  still  further,  and  claims  that  Catholicism  should  be 
judged  only  by  its  standards,  and  not  b}^  the  writings  of  its  theo-. 
logians.  This  book  with  difficulty  obtained  the  sanction  of  tho 
Pope,  and  was  condemned  by  the  University  of  Louvain,  and  at 
first  by  the  Sorbonne.  This  work,  and  the  still  more  celebrated 
treatise  entitled  Variations  of  the  Protestants,  exercised  much  in- 
fluence in  France  in  inducing  many  of  the  less  zealous  Pix)testants. 
to  conform  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  thus  escape  from  the 
frightful  persecutions  which  were  commenced  toward  the  close  of 
the  century.  It  must  be  admitted  that  a  large  number  of  learned 
men  were  w^on  to  the  Roman  Church  b}^  these  discussions. 

YI.   LOSSES  OF  THE  ROMAN  CHURCH  IN   THE  EAST. 

We  shall  see,  in  the  chapter  on  the  Romish  Missions,  how  Japan 
was  lost  to  the  Church.     The  mission  to  Abyssinia,,  which  had 
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been  almost  completel}'  destroyed  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
century,  was  renewed  in  this  centur}^,  under  very  favorable  au- 
spices. In  the  3'ear  1625,  the  Emperor  Seliem  Seguid  appointed 
Alphonso  Mendez^  Missionary  from  Portugal,  Patriarch  of  the 
Nation.  He  not  only  swore  obedience  to  the  Pope,  but  required 
all  the  nation  to  forsake  the  religion  of  their  fathers  and  adopt 
that  of  Rome.  But  his  violence  and  arrogance  produced  a  spirit 
of  reaction  and  revolt.  He  emplo3'ed,  as  a  means  of  subduing  the 
people,  the  cruel  Portuguese  Inquisition.  He  ordered  all  the 
people  to  be  baptized  anew  after  the  Roman  form.  He  encroached 
in  various  waj's  upon  the  authority  of  the  Emperor.  Insurrec- 
tion and  revolt  ensued;  the  Emperor  himself  became  indignant, 
and  the  Jesuits  universally  abhorred.  In  1631  an  edict  of  the 
Emperor  gave  the  citizens  the  liberty  of  embracing  either  of  the 
two  religions.  In  1634  Basilides,  the  successor  of  the  Emperor 
Seltem,  drove  Mendez  and  the  whole  body  of  Jesuits  and  Portu- 
guese from  Abyssinia.  Since  that  period  the  Roman  name  has  been 
abhorred  in  Abyssinia,  and  all  efforts  on  the  piirt  of  Rome  to  renew 
its  power  have  been  defeated.  (Geddes^  Church  of  Ethiopia^  2d  pt.) 

YII.   RESISTANCE  OF  VENICE  TO  THE  AUTHORITY  OF  ROME. 

The  claims  of  the  Papacy,  in  this  century,  were  as  high  as  in 
the  periods  before  the  Reformation,  and  were  supported  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  many  universities  and  tlieologians.  But  its  power, 
and  the  terror  of  its  interdicts  and  excommunications  were  much 
diminished.  This  was  proved  in  the  case  of  Paul  V.  and  the 
Republic  of  Venice.  He  laid  the  Yenetians  under  interdict,  be- 
cause they  had  punished  certain  priests  who  had  committed  crimes, 
and  had  forbidden  new  churches  to  be  erected,  and  estates  trans- 
ferred to  the  clergy,  without  the  consent  of  the  government.  But 
the  senate  firmly  resisted  this  wrong,  compelled  the  priests  to 
perform  their  functions,  and  banished  the  Jesuits  and  Capuchins 
who  obeyed  the  Pope's  decree.  The  famous  monk,  Paul  Sarpi, 
vindicated  the  justice  of  their  cause  in  several  treatises,  and  was 
answered  by  Cardinal  Baronius.  When  Paul  Y.  prepared  for  war 
against  the  Yenetians,  Henry  lY.  of  France  interposed  and 
brought  about  a  peace  not  verj^  honorable  to  the  Pope;  for  the 
Yenetians  would  not  rescind  the  decrees  which  the}^  had  passed, 
nor  allow  the  Jesuits  to  return.     The  senate  indeed  contemplated 
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a  secession  from  the  Romish  Church,  and  the  English  and  Dutch 
ambassadors  endeavored  to  persuade  them  to  take  the  step.  But 
Sarpi  himself  did  not  favor  the  movement ;  and  the  government 
did  not  carry  it  into  effect. 

YIII.    CONTESTS  WITH  PORTUGAL. 

The  Portuguese  having  driven  out  the  Spaniards  in  1641  made 
John,theDukeof  Braganza,  King.  Urban  VIII.  and  his  successors 
refused  to  acknowledge  John  as  King,  or  to  confirm  the  Bishops 
appointed  by  him.  Hence  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  v/as 
without  Bishops.  The  King  was  strongly  urged  b}^  the  French 
to  imitate  the  example  of  the  Venetians,  and  have  Bishops  con- 
secrated in  spite  of  the  Pope.  But  the  power  of  the  Inquisition 
and  the  superstitious  terror  of  the  people  prevented  him  from 
taking  that  step.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1666  that  the  contest 
was  ended.  Even  then  the  Portuguese  refused  to  abandon  the 
ancient  prerogative  of  their  kings,  to  designate  the  Bishops  of 
the  kingdom. 

IX.   CONTESTS  WITH  FRANCE. 

The  French  nation  for  several  centuries  engaged  in  contests 
with  the  Popes  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  Church.  The 
Papacy  exerted  its  utmost  power  and  skill  to  undermine  and  de- 
stroy them  ;  and  the  French  Kings,  from  motives  of  policy,  some- 
times paid  great  deference  to  the  edicts  of  the  Pope.  A  great 
contest  occurred  in  the  time  of  Alexander  VII.,  1662.  The  Pope's 
Corsican  guards  insulted  the  King's  ambassador  at  Rome.  The 
King  would  have  waged  war  against  the  Pope  had  he  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  most  humiliating  conditions.  Again,  1678,  a  con- 
troversy arose  between  Innocent  XI.  and  Louis  XIV.  in  reference 
to  the  Regale,  or  the  right  of  the  King,  on  the  death  of  a  Bishop, 
to  collect  and  enjoy  the  revenues  of  a  See,  until  it  should  again 
be  filled.  Louis  wished  the  right  to  be  extended  to  all  the  Sees 
of  France.  Innocent  resisted  the  claim  and  insisted  that  it  should 
be  limited  to  those  Sees  in  which  the  practice  had  hitherto  pre- 
vailed. The  contest  was  carried  on  with  great  passion  on  both 
sides.  The  King  caused  Bishops  to  be  inducted  into  office  by 
his  regal  authority,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Pope  denounced 
vengeance  against  the  King. 
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X.    COUNCIL  OF  PARIS  AND  LIBERTIES  OP  THE  GALLICAN  CHURCH. 

In  1682  the  famous  Council  of  Paris  was  convened,  in  which 
the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church  were  stated  in  four  proposi- 
tions : — 

1.  That  God  has  given  power  to  the  Pope  in  spiritual  things, 
and  to  Kings  in  temporal  things  ;  and  that  therefore  in  temporal 
matters  Kings  are  wholly  independent  of  the  Pope. 

2.  That  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  which  declare 
the  authorit}^  of  the  Pope  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  General  Coun- 
cils, and  not  to  be  obeyed  if  in  conflict  with  General  Councils,  are 
of  permanent  obligation. 

3.  The  exercise  of  the  Apostolic  power  is  to  be  limited  by 
Canons,  and  the  rules,  customs,  and  regulations  of  the  French 
Church  are  not  to  be  changed,  but  should  be  upheld  by  the  Apos- 
tolic See. 

4.  The  judgment  of  the  Pope  in  matters  of  faith  in  not  infalli- 
ble, except  that  judgment  is  sanctioned  by  the  Church. 

XI.  MANNERS  AND  MORALS  OF  THE  CLERGY  AND  THE  MONKS. 

The  worldliness  and  irreligion  of  the  Bishops  and  clergy  rather 
increased  than  diminished  during  this  centur}''.  Some  of  the 
Reformed  monks  made  more  or  less  successful  efforts  to  revive 
the  ancient  discipline.  Some  of  the  Benedictine  congregations 
were  greatly  improved ;  especially  the  French  Congregation  of  St. 
Maur,  formed  under  the  authority  of  Gregory  XY.  (1621).  It 
devoted  itself  particularly  to  the  cultivation  of  learning,  and 
especially  to  the  study  of  history  and  antiquities.  The  Jansenists 
were  earnest  for  the  reformation  of  Monastic  Institutions ;  and 
established  the  famous  Port-Royal  Female  Monastery,  which 
flourished  greatly  for  about  forty  years,  and  the  Convent  of  St. 
Cyran.  The  Reformed  Bernardines  of  La  Trappe,  established  by 
Armand  de  Ranee,  in  1664,  is  the  most  rigid  of  all  modern  orders. 
The  rules  are  extremel}^  austere — absolute  silence  being  enforced, 
except  for  a  part  of  one  day  in  the  week,  and  then  only  religious 
topics  are  allowed  to  be  introduced.  (Lea^s  History  of  Sacerdotal 
Celibacy^  chap.  29.) 


I 
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XII.    CONTROVERSY  OF  THE  JESUITS  AND  DOMINICANS  ON  THE 
SUBJECT  OF  GRACE  AND  FREE  WILL. 

This  controversy,  begun  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  "x^-^  the 
Jesuit  Molina,  had  been  committed  by  Clement  XIII.  to  a 
selected  body  of  theologians  for  their  opinion.  After  some  years 
of  consultation,  and  of  hearing  the  arguments  of  both  parties, 
they  decided  that  the  views  of  the  Dominicans,  with  respect  to 
grace,  predestination,  corruption,  and  man's  ability,  were  more 
orthodox  than  those  of  Molina.  The  former  accorded  with  St. 
Augustine,  and  the  latter  approximated  to  Pelagius.  Therefore  in 
1601  Clement  seemed  ready  to  pronounce  in  favor  of  the  Domi- 
nicans. But  the  Jesuits  so  beset  him  with  complaints  and  threats 
and  arguments,  that  he  determined  personally  to  hear  and  judge 
the  case  anew.  The  trial  continued  three  years.  He  had  twenty- 
nine  assessors  and  held  seventy-eight  sessions;  but  died  in  1605, 
when  just  ready  to  pronounce  the  sentence.  What  his  judgment 
would  have  been  is  unknown.  His  successor,  Paul  Y.,  ordered 
the  same  assessors  to  resume  their  inquiries.  The  chief  debate 
turned  at  length  upon  the  point  whether  or  no  it  were  best  to 
have  the  question  decided.  The  question  was  not  decided,  and 
each  party  contended  that  it  would  have  been  victorious  if  a 
decision  had  been  made. 

XIII.    THE  JANSENIST  CONTROVERSY. 

The  Jansenist  controversy,  which  raged  for  a  hundred  years, 
was  opened  by  the  publication  of  the  Augustinus^  of  Jansenius, 
Bishop  of  Ypres,  in  the  Netherlands.  It  was  published  after  his 
death,  in  1640,  and  had  cost  him  twenty  years  of  incessant  labor. 
His  professed  object  was  to  show,  not  what  ought  to  be  believed 
on  the  subjects  involved  in  the  Molinist  controversy,  but  simply 
what  St.  Augustine  believed.  Augustine  was  an  authority  in  the 
Church  second  only  to  that  of  the  Scriptures,  and  his  doctrines 
differed  little  from  those  of  Aquinas  and  the  Dominicans;  but 
were  diametrically  opposed  to  those  taught  by  the  Jesuits.  Hence 
they  attacked  the  Augustinus  violently,  and  persuaded  Urban 
YIII.  to  pronounce  it  erroneous,  and  secured  its  prohibition  by 
the  Inquisitors.  But  the  Doctors  of  Louvaine,  and  other  Doctors 
in  the  Netherlands,  defended  the  work,  and  a  bitter  controversy 
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arose  there,  and  soon  extended  into  France.  The  Abbot  of  St. 
Cyran,  John  de  Hauranne,  a  man  much  esteemed  and  loved,  and 
a  personal  friend  of  Jansenius,  defended  the  Augustinus.  The 
Jesuits  were  numerous  and  powerful  in  France;  but  the  opposite 
party  included  many  men  of  the  highest  piety  and  greatest 
learning  and  genius.  Arnauld,  Xicole,  Pascal,  Quesnel — called 
the  Port-Royalists — were  conspicuous  among  them.  They  taught 
and  exemplified  the  doctrine  of  an  inner  divine  life  of  love  and 
faith,  as  opposed  to  the  external  system  of  Ecclesiasticism,  on 
which  the  Jesuits  placed  the  most  stress  as  constituting  the 
reality  of  religion. 

XIY.   MODE  OF  CONDUCTING  THE  CONTROVERSY. 

The  Jesuits  had  in  their  favor  the  decrees  of  the  Pope,  the 
mandates  of  the  King,  the  good-will  of  most  of  the  Bishops,  and 
the  bayonets  of  the  government.  The  Jansenists  endeavored, 
with  a  subtlety  of  argument  equal  to  that  of  the  Jesuits,  to 
explain  away  and  evade  the  decrees  pronounced  against  them. 
They  endeavored  also  to  conciliate  the  favor  of  the  Pope  and  the 
people  by  meritorious  services  to  the  Church.  They  attacked  the 
Protestants  with  new  weapons.  They  devoted  themselves  to 
education,  and  to  the  composition  of  books  of  instruction  in  all 
departments  of  learning.  They  produced  practical  and  devo- 
tional works  of  the  most  admirable  character.  They  sought  to 
IDersuade  the  world  that  God  had  sanctioned  their  cause  and 
their  doctrine  by  miracles  in  their  behalf. 

XY.    THE  FIVE  JANSENIST  PROPOSITIONS  CONDEMNED  BY 
INNOCENT  X. 

Urban  YIII.  and  Innocent  X.  wished  to  evade  a  decision  upon 
the  controversy,  but  the  pressure  upon  the  latter  could  not  be 
resisted.  Five  propositions  were  extracted  from  the  work  of 
Jansenius,  which  Innocent  X.  hastily  condemned  by  a  public 
edict  (1653).  They  were  as  follows:  1.  There  are  some  commands 
which  good  men  are  unable  to  obey  though  earnestly  anxious  to 
do  so ;  and  God  does  not  give  them  grace  to  enable  them  to  obey 
them.  2.  That  no  person,  in  this  corrupt  state  of  nature,  can  resist 
divine  grace.  3.  That  in  order  to  a  man's  being  praise  or  blame 
worthy  before  God,  he  need  not  be  exempt  from  necessity,  but 
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only  from  coercion.  4.  That  the  semi-Pelagians  erred  greatly  by 
supposing  that  the  human  will  unaided  has  the  power  of  admit- 
ting and  rejecting  preventing  grace.  5.  That  whosoever  affirms 
that  Jesus  Christ  made  expiation  by  his  death  for  the  sins  of  all 
mankind,  is  a  semi-Pelagian.  The  first  four  of  these  proposi- 
tions Innocent  declared  to  be  heretical ;  the  fifth  only  rash  and 
irreligious. 

XYI.   BULL  OF  ALEXANDER  VII.  AGAINST  JANSENIUS. 

The  decree  of  Innocent  X.  was  a  great  blow  to  the  Jansenists. 
But  they  distinguished  between  the  point  of  law  and  the  point  of 
fact.  They  contended  that  while  it  was  to  be  admitted  that  the 
five  propositions  were  justly  condemned  by  Innocent,  it  w^as  not 
required  hy  the  Pope  himself  to  believe  that  they  were  found  in 
Jansenius.  But  this  ground  also  was  removed  from  them  b}''  the 
Bull  of  Alexander  YII.  (1656),  which  decreed  that  the  false  pro- 
positions were  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  Jansenius.  In  1665  a 
formula  of  an  oath  was  put  forth  which  all  who  held  any  office  in 
the  Church  were  commanded  to  subscribe.  The  oath  affirmed  that 
the  five  propositions  were  to  be  found  in  Jansenius  in  the  very 
sense  in  which  they  were  condemned.  The  excitement  which 
followed  was  immense.  The  Jansenists  contended  that  the  Pope 
might  err  in  point  of  fact;  while  the  Jesuits  maintained  his  equal 
infallibility  in  points  of  fact  and  law  and  doctrine.  The  Jansenists 
sought  various  modes  of  evading  the  decree  ;  but  they  were  mise- 
rably harassed  with  banishments,  imprisonments  and  penalties. 

XYII.    THE  PEACE  OF  CLEMENT  IX.  AND  THE  SUBSEQUENT 
PERSECUTIONS. 

In  1669,  through  the  urgency  of  a  number  of  French  Bishops, 
who  would  not  take  the  oath  without  some  explanation,  aided  by 
Anne  of  Bourbon,  Clement  IX.  permitted  the  oath  to  be  taken  in 
connection  with  an  exposition  of  the  views  of  the  subscribers. 
This  gave  the  Jansenists  a  brief  period  of  security  and  peace. 
But  again  in  16t9,  on  the  ground  that  this  was  a  temporary 
arrangement,  the  Pope  Clement  XI.  and  Louis  XIY.,  who  were 
resolved  upon  their  extermination,  destroyed  their  headquarters — 
the  Port-Royal  establishment.  The  party  was  broken  up,  and 
lost  all  coherence  and  all  ability  to  act  henceforth  in  combination. 
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XVIII.   CHARACTER  OP  THE  JANSENISTS. 

The  Jansenists  were  learned,  pure,  spiritual,  and  inclined  to 
something  of  mysticism.  Their  theology  was  that  of  Augustihe. 
But  there  was  something  of  superstition  and  fanaticism  in  their 
character  and  views.  They  made  penitence  to  consist  largely  in 
voluntary  self-inflicted  punishment.  They  were  ascetic  in  their 
views  of  the  necessity  of  fasting,  of  hard  labor,  and  of  constant 
prayer.  Their  credulity  in  reference  to  miracles  wrought  in  their 
behalf  was  real,  and  fairly  chargeable  upon  their  enthusiasm. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  their  merits  and  services  were  great  ; 
and  the  persecution  to  which  they  were  subjected  prevented  the 
internal  purification  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  fixed  upon  it  that 
low  system  of  Jesuit  doctrine  and  that  worldly  policy,  by  which 
it  has  ever  since  been  so  painfully  distinguished.  "  The  revival 
of  Augustinism,"  says  Hase,  "  originated  in  the  same  spirit 
which  had  induced  the  Reformers  to  revive  it,  a  deep  religious 
earnestness  in  opposition  to  the  extreme  levity  which  prevailed 
in  the  Church.  The  general  duty  of  seeking  edification  in  the 
perusal  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  was  defended,  and  the  absolute 
recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of  God  was  a  shield  against  the 
absolute  authority  of  the  Papacy  and  the  monarchy.  But  the 
Port  Royalists  denied  that  there  was  any  such  affinity,  and  entered 
with  peculiar  zeal  into  the  conflict  with  Calvinism.  They  also 
acknowledged  that  the  principle  of  good  works  must  lie  in  pious 
dispositions,  and  yet  they  were  models  of  the  severest  penances 
and  self-denials.  Their  devotional  books,  written  in  the  purest 
style  of  the  best  French  authors,  soon  took  the  place  of  the 
Jesuitical  literature.  Pascal  (1623-1662),  in  opposition  to  a  scep- 
tical world,  and  in  brilliant  flashes  of  thought,  proved  from  the 
very  contradictions  of  men,  the  necessity  and  truth  of  Christianity 
as  a  restoration  of  religion  to  those  who  longed  to  know  the 
divine  will.  By  the  enthusiasm  and  wit  of  his  letters,  which 
exhibited  a  perfect  sympathy  with  the  Port  Royalists,  the  public 
mind  was  completely  carried  against  the  lax  piety,  and  licen- 
tious confessional  morality  of  the  Jesuits."  {Hase,  p.  517.) 

A  full  catalogue,  with  ample  Jesuit  comments,  of  all  the  publications  of  the  Jansen- 
ists, is  contained  in  the  Dictionnaire  des  Livres  Jansinistsm^xolB.  Antwerp,  1752. 
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The  spirit  in  which  it  is  written  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  accounj  of  the 
famous  Provincial  Letters  of  Pascal.  "  Partiality  and  injustice  appear  on  every  page. 
He  attributes  to  the  Jesuit  casuists,  as  peculiar  to  them,  opinions  which  were  then 
most  common,  and  which  they  had  found  in  all  the  casuists  who  had  preceded  them.  It 
is  evident  that  all  which  he  says  concerning  them  has  been  stolen  from  the  book  of 
Dumoulin  entitled  *  Catalogue,  ou  Denombrement  des  Traditions  KoTiiaines .''  More- 
over, the  passages  of  the  Jesuit  authors  whom  he  cites,  are  either  altered  or  shame- 
fully mutilated,  or  interpreted  with  the  blackest  malice."  The  great  modern 
opponent  of  Jesuitism,  Gioberti,  in  his  "1/  Gesuita  Modertia,^'  has  compelled  the 
learned  Jesuit  champion  of  the  order,  F.  Pellico,  to  confess  that  in  all  the  many 
quotations  which  Pascal  has  made,  he  could  find  but  four  that  were  misquoted  ;  and 
of  these  four  Gioberti  shows  that  two  are  correct,  and  that  the  changes  made  in  the 
other  two  are  slight,  and  do  not  alter  their  signification. 
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CHAPTER    XXXI, 

Romish  Missions  to  the  East. 


T.   CONGREGATION  AND  COLLEGE  DE  PROPAGANDA. 

The  Jesuits  had  very  early  conceived  the  idea  of  missions  to 
heretics  and  to  the  heathen.  Ignatius  had  organized  his  Colle- 
gium Germanicum  in  1552,  for  the  education  of  a  priesthood  to 
act  on  the  German  nation.  After  its  model,  colleges  were 
established  at  Rome  for  other  nations.  Its  grand  institutions, 
however,  for  missions  were  the  establishment  of  the  Congrega- 
tion de  propaganda  fide  in  1622,  at  Rome;  and  the  establisliment 
of  the  College  of  the  propaganda  162*7.  The  former  is  composed 
of  thirteen  cardinals,  two  priests,  one  monk,  and  a  scribe.  In  the 
latter,  youths  of  all  nations  are  trained  for  the  work  of  missions. 
The  congregation  has  a  press,  in  which  works  in  every  language 
are  printed,  for  the  use  and  instruction  of  the  missionaries  and 
their  converts. 

II.    MISSIONS  TO  INDIA-MADURA. 

Xavier's  rapid  missionary  labors  in  India  left  no  permanent 
organized  Christian  communities.  The  Church  was  sustained 
only  in  those  portions  of  India  which  were  subject  to  Europeans, 
by  the  aid  of  the  Inquisition.  Xavier  had  operated  upon  and 
baptized,  almost  exclusively,  the  lowest  class,  the  pariahs.  A 
new  Italian  missionary,  Nohili  (1606),  adopted  a  difierent  method. 
Knowing  that  the  Brahmins  are  venerated  as  descended  from  the 
gods,  and  that  the  Indians  will  not  readily  listen  to  any  other 
teacher,  he  feigned  himself  to  be  a  Brahmin.  He  mastered  the 
needful  learning,  stained  his  face,  and  led  the  austere  life  of  a 
Brahmin  penitent,  and  then  passed  himself  off  as  a  true  Brahmin. 
When  he  was  accused  of  imposture,  he  produced  a  written  scroll 
of  his  genealogy  as  a  Brahmin  ;  and  the  evidence  was  regarded 
as   satisfactory.     Twelve   Brahmins  were  won  over  to  his  faith, 
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which  he  called  Christian  Brahminism,  and  many  converts  were 
made.  The  Jesuits  extol  beyond  measure  the  wonderful  success 
of  this  mission.  But  the 'method  by  which  it  was  accomplished 
was  brought  in  question  at  Rome.  Cardinal  Belarmine,  the  uncle 
of  Nobili,  condemned  his  course.  Gregory  XIY.  (1623)  issued 
a  mandate,  containing  a  qualified  condemnation  of  the  separation 
of  castes  in  the  Churclies  which  they  had  gathered,  and  of  some 
of  their  accommodations  to  Brahminical  usages.  But  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  suppressed  the  mandate  and  continued  their  former 
practices  ;  and  it  was  not  until  1680  that  its  existence  was  generally 
known.  The  mission  (Steinmetz^s  History  of  the  Jesuits,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
335-342)  was  still  carried  on  upon  the  same  principles,  and  so 
successfully  that  in  1699  it  was  said  to  embrace  150,000  members. 
But  this  mode  of  conducting  missions  was  condemned  by  Gregory 
XY.  in  1744  ;  from  which  time  the  community  greatly  declined. 

III.   JAPAN. 

When  Xavier  reached  Japan  he  found  that  the  Christian  Church 
had  been  imitated  by  the  devil ;  for  bells,  rosaries,  celibacj^,  monas- 
ticism,  fasting,  a  hierarchy,  and  a  spiritual  monarch  were  already 
there.  The  religion  of  Japan  was  Buddhism.  Buddhism  dis- 
carded caste,  and  proclaimed  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man, 
established  a  hierarchy,  and  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  the  incar- 
nation of  Vishnu  by  a  virgin,  and  hence  was  far  more  in  harmony 
with  the  Christian  scheme  than  Brahminism.  Hence  the  Jesuits 
were  able  to  form  a  splendid  Ecclesiastical  establishment  in  Japan 
at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Hopes  were 
entertained  that  the  whole  nation  would  soon  become  Christian. 
But  dissensions  arose  between  the  Jesuit  missionaries  and  those 
of  other  orders — the  Dominicans,  Augustinians,  and  Franciscans. 
The  latter  accused  the  former  of  unchristian  management  and 
craft ;  and  the  former  accused  the  latter  of  stiffness,  and  igno- 
rance of  human  nature,  and  of  a  want  of  adaptation  to  a  highly 
cultivated  and  refined  people.  But  in  the  year  1615  the  Emperor 
commenced  a  most  dreadful  persecution,  having  become  jealous 
of  the  encroachments  of  the  missionaries  upon  his  own  authority 
over  his  people,  and  suspicious  that  the  ultimate  design  was  to 
subjugate  Japan  to  the  Spanish  King.  In  1631  decrees  were 
passed  requiring  all  foreigners  to  leave  the' country  at  once  on 
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pain  of  death,  and  subjecting  every  foreigner  to  the  same  penalty 
who  should  ever  set  his  foot  in  the  country.  These  decrees  were 
then,  and  have  ever  since  been,  until  within  the  last  few  years, 
rigidly  enforced. 

lY.    CHINA. 

The  greatest  success  of  Koman  Missions  was  in  the  vast  Empire 
of  China.  The  Chinese  were  found  to  be  highly  civilized.  The 
State  was  organized  as  a  patriarchal  despotism,  limited  however 
by  certain  inviolable  usages,  and  administered  by  an  aristocracy 
of  learning.  Three  religions  existed  side  by  side.  1.  That  of 
Confucius,  the  worship  of  nature,  with  a  pure  moral  code,  but  no 
recognition  of  a  personal  God.  2.  That  of  Tao,  which  directed 
men  to  adore  the  original  source  of  reason,  but  which  degenerated 
into  a  system  of  superstition  and  magic.  3.  That  of  Buddha. 
They  all  placed  religion  more  in  strict  obedience  to  parents,  in 
honor,  and  elaborate  courtesies  to  gods  and  men,  than  in  religious 
rites  and  wprship,  or  in  the  condition  of  the  heart  in  relation  to 
supernatural  beings.  As  they  regarded  everything  foreign  with 
supreme  contempt,  the  first  Christian  missionaries  made  no  im- 
pression upon  them. 

Y.    SUCCESS  OF  THE  JESUIT  MISSIONS. 

The  Jesuits  first  secured  an  influence  in  China  through  their 
mathematical  and  other  scientific  learning.  Father  Ricci  (1582- 
1610)  gained  high  distinction  and  the  favor  of  the  Court  as  a 
geographer  and  astronomer.  After  this  the  Jesuits  established 
numerous  congregations,  built  churches,  and  translated  the  Scrip- 
tures and  other  books.  This  high  prosperity  continued  until  the 
year  1664.  At  that  period,  during  the  minority  of  the  son  of 
Xun-Chi,  the  first  Emperor  of  the  Mogul  race,  the  nobles  perse- 
cuted the  missionaries,  and  banished  them  from  the  Court.  But 
in  1669  when  the  heir,  Cham-Hi,  ascended  the  throne,  he  favored 
the  Jesuits  and  their  converts  to  a  high  degree.  He  was  a  man 
of  genius  and  cultivation,  and  greatly  enjoyed  the  society  and  in- 
struction of  the  learned  Jesuits.  Multitudes  of  teachers  flocked 
into  China ;  and  the  Emperor  published  an  edict  permitting  all 
his  subjects  to  embrace  Christianity  ;  and  in  IT 00  erected  a  splen- 
did temple  for  the  Jesuits  within  the  limits  of  his  palace. 
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YL   ACCOMMODATION  OF  THE  JESUITS  TO  CHINESE  CUSTOMS  AND 
SUPERSTITIONS. 

The  Dominicans  and  Jansenists  accuse  the  Jesuits  of  having 
succeeded  with  the  Chinese  through  a  sinful  conformity  to  their 
views  and  customs.  They  charge  them  with  representing  that 
there  was  little  difference  between  the  religion  of  Confucius  and 
that  of  Christ,  with  living  worldly  and  luxurious  lives  and  enga- 
ging in  secular  pursuits,  and  of  conforming  to  the  profane  customs 
and  rites  of  the  Chinese.  The  Jesuits  replied  that  they  only 
showed  the  resemblances  between  the  moral  systems  of  Confucius 
and  of  Christ — that  they  became  all  things  to  all  men  only  that  they 
might  gain  some — and  that  the  customs  and  rites  to  which  they 
conformed  were  not  religious  and  superstitious,  but  only  civil  cere- 
monies. But  the  controversy  occupied  the  whole  Romish  Church. 
The  Popes  took  part  in  it.  In  1645  Innocent  X.  decided  in  favor 
of  the  Dominicans  ;  and  in  1656  Alexander  YII.  modified  the  de- 
cree and  permitted  the  Jesuits  to  join  in  certain  Chinese  rites.  In 
1684  this  controversy  raged  in  China.  In  1699  the  Pope  re- 
ferred it  to  a  congregation  of  the  Roman  Court.  The  question  of 
the  proper  word  which  should  be  used  to  express  the  name  of 
God  became  involved  in  the  controversy;  as  well  as  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  honors  rendered  to  Confucius  partook  of  a  re- 
ligious character. 

YII.    SIAM,  TONQUIN,  AND  COCHIN  CHINA. 

Yast  numbers  in  these  countries  became  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity through  the  labors  of  Alexander  of  Rhodes.  Alexander 
YII.  (1658)  sent  there  some  Priests  of  the  Congregation  of 
French  Priests  for  Foreign  Missions.  The  Jesuits  opposed  them, 
and  violent  contests  arose  between  them.  In  1684  Louis  XIY., 
in  order  to  reconcile  the  parties  and  to  conciliate  the  Chinese,  sent 
a  splendid  embassy,  including  many  Jesuits,  to  the  King  of  Siam. 
But  the  Missions  did  not  continue  to  prosper,  or  to  be  favored  by 
the  native  Princes  in  these  countries,  and  particularly  in  Siam, 
which  was  abandoned  by  the  French  Priests  in  1688. 


THIRD  DIVISION. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  FROM  A.D.   1700  TO  A.D.   1800. 


CHAPTER     XXXII. 

The  Popes  and  the  Latin  Church. 


I.    CLEMENT  XI.  (A.D.  It00-n21). 

The  two  most  important  events  in  the  reign  of  Clement  were 
his  proceedings  with  regard  to  the  missionaries  in  China,  and  the 
promulgation  of  his  Bull  TJnigenitus. 

1.  Missions  in  China. 

We  have  seen  that  the  disputes  of  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans 
in  China  were  referred  to  a  congregation  of  the  Roman  Court  in 
1699.  After  protracted  controversies  at  Rome,  Clement  XI. 
sent  De  Tournon,  a  Cardinal-Legate,  to  China,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  idolatrous  practices  which  had  hitherto  prevailed.  De  Tournon 
arrived  in  China  in  lt04.  After  an  interview  with  the  Emperor, 
in  which  he  supported  the  Jesuits,  De  Tournon  was  imprisoned 
by  him  in  Macao,  where  he  died  in  IT  10.  In  the  year  1115,  a 
mitigation  of  the  former  decrees  was  granted  by  the  Pope ;  but 
it  did  not  go  far  enough  to  satisfy  the  Emperor. 

"  The  famous  question  whether  the  Jesuits  residing  in  China  advocated  the  cause 
of  Christ  well  or  ill,  among  that  discerning  people,  Avho  are  so  much  attached  to 
their  ancient  rites,  was  decided  in  1704,  by  Clement  XI.,  in  a  manner  adverse  to  the 
Jesuits.  For  he  declared  it  criminal  for  the  new  Christians  to  practise  the  rites  of 
their  ancestors,  especially  those  rites  by  which  the  Chinese  honor  their  deceased 
ancestors  and  Confucius.  But  this  severe  edict  was  considerably  mitigated  in  the 
year  1715  ;  and  doubtless  for  the  sake  of  appeasing  the  angry  Jesuits.  He  allowed 
those  rites  to  be  practised  which  gave  so  much  offence  to  the  adversaries  of  the 
Jesuits,  provided  all  superstition  and  appearance  of  religion  were  avoided  j  and  that 
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these  rites  were  regarded  as  mere  testimonies  of  respect  to  their  ancestors,  or  aS'^ 
marks  of  civil  honor.  The  Chinese  Christians,  therefore,  according  to  the  decrees  of 
Clement,  may  keep  in  their  houses,  tablets,  on  which  are  written,  in  golden  letters, 
the  names  of  their  ancestors,  and  of  Confucius  ;  they  may  lawfully  honor  them  with 
lighted  candles,  with  incense,  and  with  tables  set  out  with  viands,  fruits,  and  spices; 
nay,  may  address  these  tablets  and  the  graves  of  their  ancestors  as  supplicants, 
prostrating  themselves  on  the  ground.  The  first  or  more  severe  edict  was  carried  to 
China  by  Charles  Thomas  Tournon,  in  the  year  1705  ;  and  the  second  or  milder  one 
by  Charles  Ambrose  Mezzabarba,  in  the  year  1721.  But  neither  of  them  satisfied 
the  Emperor  and  the  Jesuits.  Tournon,  executing  the  commands  of  his  master  with 
less  prudence  than  the  case  required,  was,  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  thrown  into  prison, 
where  he  died  in  1710.  Mezzabarba,  though  much  more  cautious  and  prudent, 
returned  without  effecting  his  object;  for  the  Emperor  could  by  no  means  be  per- 
suaded to  allow  any  innovations  to  be  made  in  the  ancient  customs  and  institutions 
of  the  country."   {Mosheim,  vol.  iii.  p.  483.) 

2.   The  Bull  "  Unigenitus.'' 

A  priest  of  the  Oratoriiim,  Pasquier  Quesnel,  published,  in 
1693,  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  with  practical  comments 
of  an  eminently  spiritual  and  evangelical  character.  It  was 
recommended  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  Cardinal  Noailles, 
and  by  Bossuet.  The  Jesuits  secured  from  the  Pope  (1713),  the 
so-called  Constitution  Unigenitus An  which  one  hundred  and  one 
sentences  taken  from  the  book  of  Quesnel  were  condemned  as 
heretical.  The  Regent,  Philip  of  Orleans,  relaxed  the  severity  of 
its  execution  at  first,  under  the  influence  of  Cardinal  Noailles, 
but  subsequently  executed  it  more  rigidly.  A  Papal  brief  (1*718) 
threatened  severe  measures  against  all  who  opposed  the  Consti- 
tution. The  Jansenist  prelates  and  dignitaries  offered  to  accept 
the  Constitution,  if  they  might  give  their  own  explanations  of 
its  meaning.  This  was  not  permitted,  and  a  royal  ordinance 
(lt20)  confirmed  and  enforced  the  decrees  of  the  Constitution. 
This  proceeding  was  regarded  as  a  practical  rejection  by  the 
Church  of  the  Augustinian  theology,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
Semi-Pelagian  system  of  the  Jesuits.  It  resulted  in  dividing  the 
French  Church  into  two  parties — the  acceptants  and  the  ap- 
pellants. Clement  died  on  the  9th  of  March,  1721,  a  favorite 
with  no  party  in  the  Church,  because  while  he  offended  the 
Jesuits  in  China,  he  equally  offended  the  Jansenists  in  France. 
{Mosheim^  vol.  iii.  p.  487 ;  Hase,  p.  518.) 
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II.  INNOCENT  XIII.  (a.D.  1721-1724)  AND  BENEDICT  XIII. 

(A.D.  1724-1730).. 
The  brief  pontificate  of  Innocent  XIII.  is  remarkable  only  for 
the  issuing  of  an  edict  for  the  reformation  of  morals  among  the 
Ecclesiastics  of  Spain,  which  discloses  a  fearful  picture  of  their 
corruption.  Benedict  XIII.  was  a  mild  and  amiable  man,  who 
was  desirous  of  reforming  some  of  the  abuses  of  the  Church. 
He  projected  a  great  scheme  of  comprehension  of  all  Christians ; 
but  he  could  not  succeed  in  exciting  the  least  interest,  or  securing 
any  co-operation  in  his  plan.  (Hase,  p.  513.) 

III.  CLEMENT  XII.  (A.D.  1730-1740),  AND  BENEDICT  XIV. 

(A.D.  1740-1758). 

Clement  XII.  reversed  the  policy  of  his  predecessor,  who  had 
favored  the  Dominicans,  and  became  a  warm  friend  of  the  Jesuits 
and  an  enemy  of  the  Jansenists.  It  was  by  him  that  the 
"  Sodalities  of  the  devotion  of  the  heart  of  Jesus"  were  first 
authoritatively  established.  They  were  founded  upon  the  alleged 
revelations  of  a  nun,  Marie  Alicoque,  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  who  professed  to  have  been  inspired  by  the 
Saviour  with  a  knowledge  of  the  sufferings,  the  joys  and  the 
perfections  of  his  heart.  The  operations  of  this  society  were 
secret,  and  second  in  influence,  as  an  instrument  of  propagandism, 
only  to  those  of  the  Jesuits. 

On  the  death  of  Clement  XII.  Cardinal  Lambertini  became 
Pope  under  the  title  of  Benedict  XIY.  His  pontificate  of  eighteen 
years  was  very  eventful  and  disturbed.  The  disputes  concerning 
the  bull  Unigenitus  were  renewed.  The  Jesuits  and  their  adhe- 
rents refused  the  sacraments  to  those  who  were  suspected  of  Jan- 
senism. But  the  Parliament  of  Paris  took  up  the  cause  of  the 
latter,  and  fined  the  Priests  who  refused  the  sacraments  to  the 
Jansenists,  and  issued  an  ordinance  prohibiting  any  such  refusal. 
Continual  disputes  between  the  Court,  the  Parliament,  and  the 
Jesuits  followed;  and  Benedict  XIV.  was  appealed  to,  in  1755, 
to  allay  these  angry  quarrels.  But  he  returned  an  indecisive  an- 
swer, and  referred  the  matter  to  the  King.  The  King  reversed 
the  decision  of  the  Parliament,  and  ordered  implicit  obedience  to 
the  Bull. 
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lY.  CLEMENT  xnr.  (a.d.  1758-1Y69). 
Benedict  XIY.was  succeeded  by  Clement  XII.  in  1758.  Some 
concessions  were  made  by  liim  to  tlie  King  of  Portugal,  with  whom 
and  his  predecessors  for  nearl}^  half  a  century,  the  Papal  See  had 
been  at  issue  on  the  question  of  their  respective  rights.  The  King 
was  permitted  by  the  Pope  to  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
Ecclesiastics  in  cases  of  treason  and  sedition.  The  King  insisted 
upon  this  concession,  because  of  the  intrigues  and  conspiracies  of 
the  Jesuits  in  Portugal,  whom  he  had  banished  in  1749.  In 
France,  the  decision  of  the  King  against  the  Parliament  and  the 
Jansenists  had  at  first  proved  highly  unfavorable  to  the  latter ; 
but,  during  the  Pontificate  of  Clement  XIII.,  the  Parliament  pro- 
cured a  full  re-establishment  of  its  powers.  The  banished  Jansen- 
ists were  recalled,  proceedings  were  resumed  against  those  who 
withheld  the  sacraments,  and  the  Jesuits  were  put  under  restraint 
by  the  Parliament.  At  length,  in  1764,  an  edict  of  suppression 
was  promulgated  against  them  in  France ;  and  the  Parliament  by 
decree  suppressed  the  Bull  for  their  re-establishment  issued  by 
Clement  XIII.  Great  eff'orts  were  made  by  Portugal  and  France, 
but  in  vain,  to  induce  Clement  XIII.  to  abolish  the  order. 

y.  CLEMENT  XIV.  (a.d.  1769-1774). 

Ganganelli  was  a  celebrated  Franciscan  monk  before  he  as- 
cended the  Papal  throne  as  Clement  XIY.  The  event  which 
made  his  Pontificate  forever  memorable  was  the  suppression  of 
the  Jesuits.  There  were  several  circumstances  which  had  pre- 
ceded this  suppression  on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  which  prepared 
the  way  for  it,  and  made  it  welcome  to  the  principal  powers  of 
Europe. 

1.  In  Portugal  we  meet  with  the  first  decree  of  a  government 
against  the  whole  order  of  the  Jesuits.  It  originated  in  a  quar- 
rel between  the  nobles,  in  which  the  Jesuits  were  believed  to 
have  taken  the  part  of  the  defeated  faction.  It  appears  that  the 
Marquis  de  Pombal,  the  able  Minister  of  Joseph  I.,  belonged  to 
the  lowest  order  of  the  nobility ;  but  had  carried  away  the  daughter 
of  one  of  the  noblest  houses  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  3d  of  Septem- 
ber, 1758,  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  the  King.  The  crime 
was  charged  upon  the  enemies  of  de  Pombal ;  and  three  Jesuits 
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were  accused  of  complicity  in  the  deed.  Two  of  the  nobility  were 
convicted  and  executed.  De  Pombal  availed  himself  of  the  excite- 
ment against  the  Jesuits  to  secure  a  decree  for  their  banishment 
from  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  from  Brazil  and  all  the  other  colo- 
nies of  Portugal.  They  were  sent  from  Portugal  in  vessels  of  the 
royal  and  merchant  navy  to  the  coast  of  Italy.  The  Court  of 
Rome  in  vain  remonstrated,  and  threatened  an  interdict  upon  the 
Kingdom. 

2.  In  France  the  controversy  of  the  Jesuits  and  Jansenists 
and  the  Parliament  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  principal  cause  of 
the  banishment  of  the  Jesuits  from  the  kingdom.  But  the  ob- 
loquy against  the  order  had  been  greatly  increased  by  their  com- 
mercial speculations  in  the  colonies  of  France.  In  many  of  them 
they  absorbed  a  large  part  of  the  trade  ;  and  availed  themselves 
of  their  religious  influence  to  promote  their  commercial  interests, 
and  to  accumulate  great  wealth.  At  length  a  transaction  oc- 
curred in  Martinique,  in  which  a  house,  which  had  suffered  greatly 
by  one  of  their  speculations,  brought  the  matter  into  court.  The 
order  was  held  liable  for  the  action  of  its  agents,  and  great  losses 
were  sustained  by  it.  As  the  society  was  forced  to  produce  their 
constitution,  the  exposure  of  their  principles  subjected  them  to 
a  degree  of  odium  which,  in  connection  with  their  practices,  ren- 
dered the  opposition  to  them  irresistible. 

3.  In  Spain  the  difficulty  with  the  Jesuits  originated  in  a  trifling 
circumstance.  The  court  wished  to  put  down  the  fashion  of 
wearing  very  broad-brimmed  hats.  They  gave  too  much  facility 
for  disguise  in  cases  of  crime  and  intrigue.  The  .effort  to  abolish 
the  hats  caused  riot  and  sedition.  The  Jesuits  alone  were  able 
to  appease  the  commotion.  They  allayed  it  so  easily  that  the 
King  was  led  to  believe  the  accusation  that  it  had  been  fomented 
by  them.  This  was  in  17 66.  The  result  of  the  examination  of 
the  ministry  into  the  affair  was  their  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
this  accusation  ;  and  the  command  for  the  immediate  suppression 
of  the  order  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Thus  in  three  of  the  principal  kingdoms  of  Europe,  the  Jesuits 
had  been  suppressed  and  banished  before  the  year  ITYO.  The 
only  great  power  which  had  not  injured  the  order  and  was  not 
anxious  for  its  suppression  was  Austria. 
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4.  Suppression  of  the  Jesuits  by  the  Pope  (1773). 

It  was  after  long  deliberation  and  delay  that  Clement  concluded 
to  suppress  the  order.  In  a  brief,  dated  July  21,  1773,  he  de- 
clared that  the  "  name  of  the  company  shall  be  and  is  forever  extin- 
guished and  abolished."  The  history  of  the  influences  under 
which  he  was  led  to  take  this  decisive  step  is  very  obscure.  It 
has  been  charged  upon  him  that  he  was  under  a  pledge  to  Spain 
to  suppress  the  order  if  he  should  be  elected.  The  terms  of  this 
compact  have  been  published  by  the  Jesuits  ;  but  their  authen- 
ticity is  extremely  doubtful.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  took 
the  step  with  much  hesitation  and  misgiving. 

5.  Death  of  Clement  XIV. 
The  death  of  the  Pope  soon  after,  from  a  wasting  disease,  Iri' 

connection  with  prophecies  that  it  would  then  occur,  have  led  to 
the  belief  that  the  Pope  was  poisoned.  A  circumstantial  narra- 
tive contained  in  an  official  document,  the  report  of  the  Spanish 
minister  to  his  court,  whose  authenticity  has  never  been  dis- 
proved, makes  scepticism  on  this  subject  almost  impossible.  It 
is  entitled  "A  Circumstantial  Narrative  of  the  Death  of  Pope 
Clement  XIY.,"  sent  by  the  Spanish  minister  to  his  court,  and  is 
found  in  the  memoirs  of  Scipio  de  Ricci.  The  Spanish  minister 
describes  the  manner  in  which  the  Pope  was  attacked  b}^  the 
disease,  and  the  various  symptoms  which  manifested  themselves, 
concluding  with  these  words:  "After  these  facts  it  seems  hardly 
conceivable  that  an  inflammatory  disorder,  as  the  physicians 
named  it,  without  some  violent  cause,  should  leave  the  blood 
without  any  indication  of  fever,  during  nine  successive  days." 
These  persons  (^■.e.,  alleged  intelligent  persons  who  compared  the 
prophecies,  symptoms,  &c.,  though  unpractised  in  the  profession) 
thought  themselves  authorized  in  appl3dng  to  the  case  of  Clement 
XIY.  the  distinguishing  signs  of  poison  pointed  out  b}^  Paul 
Zacchia,  a  celebrated  Roman  ph3^sician.  Count  Alexis  de  St. 
Priest,  in  his  work  entitled  the  Fall  of  the  Jesuits,  speaks  nn- 
hesitatingly  as  to  the  fact  that  his  disease  was  caused  by  poison, 
and  quotes  several  passages  from  the  official  correspondence  of 
Cardinal  Bernis  with  the  French  Minister,  in  which  the  same 
opinion  is  expressed.     In  the  same  work  also  both  Pius  VI.  and 
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Pius  YIT.  are  quoted  as  expressing  their  belief  that  his  death 
was  not  produced  bj^  natural  causes. 

YI.  PIUS  VI.  (A.D.  nt4-lY98). 
Clement  XIY.  was  succeeded  by  Cardinal  J.  A.  Braschi  under 
the  title  of  Pius  YI.  His  pontificate  fell  within  a  remarkable  and 
eventful  era.  He  visited  Joseph,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  in 
order  to  induce  him  to  give  up  some  of  his  intended  reforms; 
but  he  met  with  no  success.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Prance  was  overthrown 
and  Christianity  formally  abolished  in  that  countr}^,  and  in  a  few 
years  after  the  Pope  was  involved  in  war  with  the  French  Repub- 
lic. The  Pope,  on  the  establishment  of  a  Republic  at  Rome,  was 
first  removed  to  Tuscany,  and  eventuall}^  placed  in  Yalence  in 
Dauphiny,  where  he  died  on  the  25th  of  August,  1Y99. 

YII.  PIUS  VII.  (A.D.  1800-1823). 
The  French  Republic  was  not  able  to  destroy  the  Papacy. 
The  Cardinals  met  in  Yenice,  and  on  the  14th  of  March,  1800, 
elected  Cardinal  Chiaramonti.  He  assumed  the  title  of  Pius  YII. 
Napoleon,  then  First  Consul,  became  convinced  that  his  govern- 
ment could  not  be  secured  without  religion ;  and  accordingly  he 
opened  communications  with  the  Pope,  and  concluded  with  him 
a  Concordat  in  1801  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  The  Pope  reluctantly  entered  into  this  arrange- 
ment, by  which  restrictions  were  placed  upon  the  Papal  power  and 
the  Church,  more  unpalatable  to  Rome  than  the  liberties  of  the 
Galilean  Church.  In  1804  the  Emperor  induced,  we  may  say 
almost /orcec?,  the  Pope  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony  of  his  con- 
secration; although  he  did  not  allow  him  to  place  the  crown 
upon  his  head.  The  new  Emperor,  in  1808,  seized  on  Ancona, 
occupied  Rome  with  French  troops,  and,  in  1809,  formally  annexed 
Rome  to  the  French  Empire  as  a  free  city.  The  Pope  refused  to 
surrender  his  rights,  and  issued  an  excommunication  against  the 
Emperor.  Thereupon  he  was  seized  and  carried  as  a  prisoner  to 
Grenoble  and  Savona,  and  finally  removed  to  Fontainebleau. 
Here  on  the  25th  of  January,  1813,  the  Pope  signed  a  Concordat 
granting  all  that  Napoleon  demanded;  but  retracted  again  when 
the  French  soon  after  were  driven  from  Germany.    He  now  tem- 
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porizod  and  awaited  the  issue  of  events,  and  was  restored  by  thelj 
triumph  of  the  allies  over  the  Emperor,  and  made  a  triumphal 
entry  into  Rome  on  the  24th  of  May,  1814. 

The  condition  of  Rome  under  the  sway  of  Bonaparte  had  much 
improved ;  commerce,  agriculture,  and  the  arts  had  advanced,  and 
public  security  and  private  rights  had  been  maintained.  On  the 
return  of  the  Pope  two  parties,  the  friends  of  the  new  order  of 
things  (who  were  hostile  to  priestl}^  government),  and  the  parti- 
sans of  the  old  system,  maintained  bitter  hostility  to  each  other. 
But  the  Pope,  under  the  influence  of  his  chief  adviser.  Cardinal 
Gonsalvi,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  of  a  college  of  Cardinals, 
who  were  the  friends  of  Austria,  and  the  envenomed  enemies  of 
France  and  its  revolutionary  ideas,  resumed  the  old  Papal  system 
of  repression  and  corruption.  The  division  of  the  States  of  the 
Church  into  provinces  and  municipalities  was  abolished,  and  they 
■were  divided  into  seventeen  legations,  over  which  an  Ecclesiastic, 
generally  a  Cardinal,  presided.  Civilians  were  allowed  to  hold 
only  the  lowest  and  least  honorable  oflSces.  These  changes  pro- 
duced great  disorder  and  dissatisfaction.  The  Pope  also  restored 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  which  exhibited  great  activity  in  every 
part  of  Europe.  In  ISlt  Pius  revoked  the  Concordat  of  1801, 
and  concluded  a  new  one  with  the  French  Crown,  by  which 
Avignon  was  restored  to  France.  This  year  also  he  commenced 
the  j)ersecution  of  those  secret  societies  of  the  Carbonari,  which 
labored  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Papacy  and  the  establishment 
of  republics  in  Italy.  But  revolutions  in  Spain,  Naples  and 
Piedmont,  in  1820  and  1821,  made  it  necessary  for  Gonsalvi  to 
treat  them  with  more  lenit}^  and  caution. 

YIII.  LEO  XVI.  (a.d.  1823-1829)  and  pius  viii.  (a.d.  1829-1830). 
Pope  Pius  YII.  died  in  August,  1823.  Annibale  della  Genga 
ascended  the  Papal  throne  under  the  title  of  Leo.  XII.  Although 
lax  in  early  life,  he  joined  the  party  of  the  Zelanti,  or  zealots,  on 
the  restoration  of  the  Papacy.  The  most  extreme  claims  of  the 
Ultramontane  party  of  the  power  of  the  Pope  over  kings  and 
kingdoms,  which  had  been  kept  back  by  the  policy  of  Gonsalvi, 
were  now  put  forth  by  some  of  the  Cardinals  under  the  sanction 
of  Leo.  He  also  greatly  favored  the  monks  and  Jesuits,  and 
restored  processions  and  other  ecclesiastical  customs  which  had 
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fallen  into  disuse.     The  year  of  Jubilee,  which  fell  within  his 
pontificate,  was  celebrated  with  great  solemnity. 

The  Cardinal  Castiglioni  became  Pope  on  the  death  of  Leo,  but 
died  in  the  following  year. 

IX.  GREGORY  XVI.  (a.d.  1831-1846). 

Cardinal  Capellan  became  Pope  under  the  title  of  Gregory 
XYI.  His  character  was  low  and  his  administration  destitute  of 
ability;  and,  consequently,  during  his  reign  the  finances  were  in 
great  disorder. 

The  principal  incident  of  interest  during  this  Pontificate  arose 
from  the  mixed  marriages  of  Protestants  and  Romanists  in  Prus- 
sia. In  those  provinces — chiefly  the  Rhenish  provinces  and  West- 
phalia— where  the  Romanists  preponderated — the  priest  required 
that  all  the  children  should  be  educated  in  the  Roman  faith.  The 
government  forbade  this  arrangement,  but  could  not  always  en- 
force its  orders.  The  Pope  in  1830  required  the  clergy  to  warn 
their  flocks  against  mixed  marriages ;  but  at  the  same  time  ab- 
stained from  visiting  with  ecclesiastical  penalties  those  who  had 
contracted  such  marriages.  The  Archbishop  of  Cologne  insisted 
that  all  children  of  such  marriages  should  be  brought  up  in  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  persecuted  those  professors  and  theologians 
who  argued  that  the  parents  in  such  cases  should  be  allowed  to 
make  their  own  arrangements.  The  government  took  the  Arch- 
bishop and  his  chaplain  prisoners  ;  and  an  open  breach  was  made 
between  Rome  and  Prussia.  On  the  accession  of  Frederic  William 
lY.,  in  1840,  he  attempted  to  heal  this  rupture  ;  and  by  making 
some  concessions  in  regard  to  mixed  marriages,  an  outward  re- 
conciliation was  effected  ;  and  a  coadjutor  Bishop  was  appointed 
to  administer  the  Diocese. 

X.  PIUS  IX.  (a.d.  1846). 
1.  History  of  the  Pope  to  the  Revolution  of  1848. 

The  critical  condition  of  the  Papal  power  in  several  of  the  States 
of  Europe  made  the  Cardinals  feel  the  necessity  of  choosing  a 
person  acceptable  to  the  liberal  party.  They  selected  Cardinal 
J.  M.  Mattel  Farretti,  a  man  in  the  full  possession  of  strength 
and  health,  of  the  age  of  54  years.  His  accession  was  hailed  with 
immense  enthusiasm  by  the  Roman  people.     The  republican  sen- 
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timent  was  then  working  throughout  Europe,  and  broke  forth  in 
revolutions,  in  1848,  in  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Austria,  and  Hun- 
gary. The  new  Pope  endeavored  to  gratify  and  satisfy  the  people 
by  several  reforms  in  the  Papal  administration.  He  limited  the 
expenditures,  and  he  proclaimed  an  amnesty  to  all  political  offen- 
ders, whereby  6000  prisoners  were  restored  to  libert3^  These 
measures  created  a  prodigious  popularity  for  him  among  the 
people,  but  were  distasteful  to  the  priests  and  the  higher  ecclesias- 
tics. He  attempted  to  conciliate  the  latter,  while  he  still  continued 
to  adopt  measures  which  gratified  the  former.  He  gave  the  State 
a  constitution  in  accordance  with  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  times. 
By  this  measure  a  power  of  self-government  was  given  to  munici- 
palities, and  the  laity  were  allowed  a  large  share  in  the  central 
administration.  He  also  established  a  Council  and  a  National 
Guard.  He  attempted  at  the  same  time  to  satisfy  the  priestly 
party  by  assurances  that  none  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Papacy 
should  be  diminished.  But  this  attempt  to  retain  the  Papal  au- 
thority undimished,  and  to  place  under  it  popular  rights  and 
liberties,  could  not  succeed.  The  people  demanded  more  than  on 
this  theory  could  be  granted.  They  demanded  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits.  When  Lombardy  rose  in  revolt  against  Austria, 
the  Pope  was  obliged  to  sanction,  against  his  will,  the  co-opera- 
tion of  his  ministers  in  the  movement.  His  reluctance  to  declare 
war  against  Austria  made  him  unpopular  with  the  radical  party  ; 
his  consent  to  the  measure  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  priestly 
party.  He  called  Count  Rossi,  who  had  long  been  the  French  Am- 
bassador, to  his  Councils,  with  the  hope  of  preserving  peace.  But 
the  Count  was  assassinated ;  and  Rome  became  a  scene  of  wild 
revolutionary  tumult.  The  Pope  escaped  in  the  guise  of  a  foot- 
man to  Graeta,  in  the  Neapolitan  territory,  and  Rome  was  declared 
a  Republic. 

2.   The  Fope^s  Bestoration  in  1849. 

Louis  Napoleon,  President  of  the  French  Republic,  sent  an 
army  which  besieged  Rome,  and  entered  it,  on  the  3d  of  July, 
1849,  and  re-established  the  power  of  the  Pope.  From  that  time 
the  Pope  dismissed  all  liberal  views  and  adopted  the  most  ex- 
treme principles  of  his  bigoted  predecessor.  It  was  not  consid- 
ered safe  to  leave  him  to  the  protection  of  his  own  subjects,  and 
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cdnsequentl}'  a  French  army  afterward  occupied  the  city,  with 
the  exception  of  two  years,  during  which,  however,  the  French  gov- 
ernment was  pledged  to  renew  its  protection,  as  it  did  renew  it, 
when  it  should  be  needed.  That  army  was  not  withdrawn  until  the 
recent  war  of  France  with  Prussia  made  it  necessary ;  and  that 
withdrawal  was  speedily  followed  by  the  occupation  of  Rome  by 
an  Italian  army,  and  its  absorption  into  the  kingdom  of  Italj^ 

3.   The  Pope^s  Appointment  of  a  Hierarchy  in  England. 

One  of  the  most  important  measures  of  the  Pope  was  his  re- 
establishment,  in  1850,  by  Letters  Apostolic,  of  twelve  Episcopal 
Sees  in  England,  with  a  Metropolitan  Archbishopric  of  Westmin- 
ster. This  proceeding  caused  much  excitement  in  England.  The 
Romanists  of  England  were  at  first,  during  the  reigns  of  Edward 
YI.  and  Elizabeth,  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  ArchiDriest. 
This  arrangement  continued  until  1623,  when  Gregory  XY.licensed 
a  Bishop  in  partibus  to  exercise  the  jurisdiction  hitherto  lodged 
in  the  Archpriest.  The  title  of  Yicar  Apostolic  became,  without 
any  distinct  legal  authority,  attached  to  this  Bishop,  under  the 
theory  that  the  Romanists  in  Great  Britain  were  subject  to  the 
immediate  episcopal  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  This  system 
was  continued  until  1850,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous 
and  important  accessions  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  Pope  ven- 
tured to  re-introduce  a  complete  hierarchy  in  England.  Car- 
dinal Wiseman  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Westminster.  The 
proceeding  was  in  direct  violation  of  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  The 
English  nation  was  aroused  to  the  highest  pitch  of  indignation. 
The  case  seemed  to  require  some  legislative  enactment  to  meet 
it.  Lord  Russel,  then  Prime  Minister,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Bishop 
of  Durham,  expressive  of  his  indignation  at  this  aggression.  On 
the  meeting  of  Parliament  he  brought  in  a  bill  to  prevent  the 
assumption  of  certain  ecclesiastical  titles.  He  carried  this  motion 
by  a  majority  of  395  to  63 ;  and  the  second  reading  of  the  bill 
making  the  assumption  of  certain  titles  penal,  was  carried  by  a 
majority  almost  as  large.  But  that  the  Pope  and  his  advisers 
had  judged  rightly  that  the  time  had  come  when  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  execute  such  a  law,  and  prevent  the  measure  which 
they  had  adopted,  appears  from  the  fact,  that  the  bill  was  not 
pressed  to  a  third  reading,  and  that  the  Roman   hierarchy  in 
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England  have  remained  in  undisturbed  possession  of  their  titles 
and  their  Sees. 


4.  The  Immaculate  Conception, 

In  1854  the  Pope  promulgated  a  new  article  of  faith.  We 
have  seen  that  while  the  Dominicans  denied,  the  Franciscans 
supported,  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  After  some  preliminary  inquiries,  and  circular 
letters,  the  Pope  determined  to  proclaim  it  an  article  of  faith. 
Accordingly,  on  the  8th  of  December,  1854,  the  Festival  of  the 
Conception,  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  in  the  presence  of  Cardinals, 
Archbishops,  and  Bishops,  to  the  number  of  200,  and  of  a  vast 
congregation,  Mary  was  pronounced  to  have  been  miraculously 
conceived  without  the  hereditary  taint  which  has  been  derived  by 
all  from  Adam,  except  by  herself  and  Christ ;  and  all  who  deny 
this  proposition  were  declared  guilty  of  heresy.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  the  Pope,  who  has  been  recognized  often  as  the  infalli- 
ble jwcZ^e  of  doctrine,  has  ever  assumed,  without  a  council,  to  add 
a  new  doctrine  to  the  faith  of  the  Church.  The  Pope  has  done 
much  to  deify  the  Yirgin  and  exalt  her  into  the  place  of  Christ. 
In  his  Encyclical  letter  from  Gaeta,  February  2,  1849,  he  declares 
that  the  ground  of  his  confidence  "is  the  most  H0I3'  Yirgin, 
because  in  her  God  has  vested  the  plenitude  of  all  things;"  and 
he  applies  to  her  the  prophecy  that  "  the  seed  of  the  woman  shall 
bruise  the  serpent's  head." 

5.  The  Syllabus  and  the  Council  of  the  Vatican  in  1810. 

Pius  IX.  has  carried  the  Papal  claims  to  the  highest  possible 
point  in  the  Syllabus  of  1865,  and  in  the  decision  of  his  personal 
infallibility  by  the  Vatican  Council.  In  the  Syllabus  an  absolute 
authority  over  all  governments  is  affirmed ;  the  right  to  coerce 
and  punish  heretics  is  repeated;  private  judgment  is  denounced, 
and  liberal  institutions  stigmatized.  By  the  Council  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Church  is  located  in  the  Pope.  Thus  by  claiming 
absolute  power  over  the  world,  guided  by  infallible  wisdom,  he 
seats  himself  in  the  temple  of  God  as  God. 

It  was  the  intention  and  hope  of  the  author  to  bring  down  his  history  to  the 
present  time.  It  was  with  that  expectation  that  he  gave  the  above  account  of  the 
Popes.  But  notwithstanding  his  failure  to  accomplish  that  object  he  allows  this  full 
record  of  the  Popes  to  the  present  time  to  stand. 
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CHAFTEB    XXXIII. 

The  Lutheran  Church  to  the  Middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 


I.    CONTROVERSIES  AND  PERSECUTIONS. 

The  Lutheran  Church,  in  its  relation  to  the  Pietists,  had  not  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century  learned  fully  the  lesson  of  tolera- 
tion. Its  i^osition,  and  the  spirit  which  it  manifested  towards 
the  Pietists,  was  similar  to  that  of  the  English  Church  towards 
the  Methodists.  It  opposed  alike  what  was  extravagant  and 
what  was  legitimate  and  salutary  in  the  Pietistic  movements. 
Nor  had  it  ceased  to  suffer  a  larger  measure  of  persecution  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  where  that  Church  possessed  the 
power,  than  it  inflicted  upon  the  Pietists. 

1.  Persecution  Among  the  Lutherans  at  Salzburgh. 

Salzburgh,  a  mountainous  region  in  the  Duchy  of  Austria, 
and  belonging  to  the  Austrian  Empire,  a  province  celebrated  for 
its  extensive  mines  of  salt,  was  early  penetrated  with  a  few  scat- 
tered rays  of  the  light  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation.  About  the 
year  1685  the  Lutheran  converts  organized  themselves  as  a  church, 
and  made  an  open  profession  of  their  faith.  The  Romanists  of 
that  region  were  peculiarly  bigoted  and  intolerant.  The  Lutheran 
Salzbergers  were  at  once  subjected  to  violent  persecutions,  and  the 
only  alternative  afforded  them  was  recantation  or  imprisonment 
or  exile.  More  than  a  thousand  of  them  chose  banishment;  and 
many  of  them  met  with  a  hospitable  reception  in  Swabia  and 
Franconia.  Their  exiled  pastor,  Joseph  Schailberger,  earned  his 
bread  as  a  laborer  in  Nuremberg.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
under  the  milder  rule  of  two  successive  Archbishops,  the  Pro- 
testant Salzbergers  enjoyed  a  long  repose.  But  under  the  Epis- 
copate of  Leopold  Anton,  which  commenced  in  1'72'7,  a  new 
proselyting  and  persecuting  policy  was  adopted.  The  Jesuits 
were  called  to  his  aid,  and  at  first  attempted  their  conversion. 
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Meeting  with  no  success  in  this  effort,  they  began  to  take  their 
books  from  them,  and  to  force  upon  thera  the  rosary,  the  scapulary 
and  Catholic  manuals.  Those  who  refused  them  were  called 
rebels.  Some  were  cast  into  prison.  Houses  were  searched  for 
Bibles  and  Protestant  books.  Soldiers  were  quartered  upon  their 
liouses.  Imprisonment  was  the  mildest  penalty  imposed  upon 
those  who  were  resolute  in  their  resistance.  About  one  hundred 
of  them  met  in  a  little  village  inn  near  Salzburgh,  and  seated 
around  a  table,  and  dipping  their  wet  fingers  in  salt,  lifted  their 
hands  to  heaven,  and  swore  to  the  Triune  God  that  they  never 
would  desert  their  faith ;  and  then  they  as  reverently  swallowed 
the  salt  as  if  it  had  been  the  sacramental  bread.  They  called 
this  singular  and  solemn  compact  the  Covenant  of  Salt. 

The  Archbishop  professed  to  regard  this  proceeding  as  a  con- 
spiracy of  the  Lutherans  to  murder  all  the  Catholics.  It  was  in 
vain  that  they  represented  to  the  Emperor  Charles  YI.,  at  Vienna, 
the  true  nature  of  the  proceeding.  Instead  of  receiving  their 
explanation  he  sent  troops  to  the  aid  of  the  Archbishop.  The 
scenes  of  the  French  dragonnades  were  repeated  upon  the  unre- 
sisting Protestants.  Many  persons  were  put  in  chains  and  cast 
into  prison. 

These  persecutions  led  the  sufferers  to  devise  a  plan  of  secret 
departure  from  the  country.  Two  of  their  number  made  their 
way  first  to  Hesse  Cassel,  where  the  Duke  declined  to  receive 
them ;  and  then  to  Frederic  William  I.  of  Prussia,  who  promised 
to  give  the  exiles  welcome  in  his  dominions.  On  their  return  they 
found  that  expatriation,  hitherto  forbidden,  had  become  obligatory 
by  the  so-called  "Patent  of  Emigration,"  published  31st  October, 
It 21.  The  laborers  were  ordered  to  leave  the  country  within  a 
week.  Those  who  possessed  lands  or  houses  were  allowed  to 
remain  from  one  to  three  months  to  settle  their  aflTairs.  They 
were  then  to  depart  and  to  be  deprived  of  all  rights  of  citizenship 
and  property.  Only  to  those  who  recanted  in  fifteen  days  was 
merc}'^  shown. 

It  was  in  vain  that  these  proceedings  were  represented  as  viola- 
tions of  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  The  Archbishop  persisted  in 
representing  the  Protestants  as  rebels.  Accordingly  from  1*721  to 
1732  the  exiles  might  be  seen  in  numerous  companies  and  at 
various  intervals  proceeding  on  this  long  and  melancholy  journey. 
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The  number  who  thus  left  Salzburgh  is  estimated  at  thirty- 
thousand.  King  Frederic  William  faithfully  fulfilled  his  promise. 
He  furnished  them  with  money  and  sent  commissioners  to  conduct 
them  into  Prussia.  Their  march  through  Germany  excited  the 
greatest  interest  and  sympathy.  Their  simple  piety,  their  grati- 
tude, and  their  sobriet}^  won  the  respect  and  affection  of  all 
classes.  When  they  entered  into  the  cities  of  Prussia  they  were 
welcomed  by  the  ringing  of  bells  and  escorted  by  processions. 
Berlin  was  made  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  exiles,  from  which 
they  were  distributed  to  various  places.  The  larger  portion  of 
them  settled  in  Lithuania,  a  rich  and  fruitful  country;  and  so 
well  did  they  merit  the  hospitality  which  they  received,  that 
the  Crown  Prince  Frederic,  subsequently  Frederic  the  Great,  in 
writing  to  Yoltaire  in  1730,  called  Lithuania  "the  72e  p/z<s  w/^ra 
of  the  civilized  world." 

2.  Persecutions  in  Austria. 

The  persecuting  zeal  of  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg  seemed  to 
quicken  that  of  the  Emperor.  Several  voluntary  emigrations 
from  Austria  for  conscience'  sake  occurred,  and  others  were  en- 
forced by  him.  In  IT 27,  a  number  of  the  Bohemian  brethren 
left  their  country  and  found  a  refuge  in  Berlin.  A  regular  Bo- 
hemian Church  was  soon  formed,  and  the  King  built  for  them  a 
house  of  worship.  In  1732,  a  deputation  from  Bohemia  requested 
the  King  to  receive  six  hundred  Protestants  into  his  kingdom ; 
but  he  declined,  because,  as  he  said,  from  his  regard  to  the 
Emperor  whose  dominions  it  would  impoverish.  These  oppres- 
sions continued  under  Maria  Theresa,  though  mostly  against  her 
will ;  for  she  declared  openly  and  solemnly  in  the  Kremsmunster, 
that  those  who  had  secretly  adhered  to  the  Protestant  faith  might 
now  openly  avow  it.  Thereupon  many  hundreds  made  profession 
of  Protestantism.  But  persecutions  followed  ;  and  the  Empress 
was  powerless  to  repress  them.  Violent  methods  were  adopted 
to  bring  the  Protestants  back  into  the  Catholic  Church ;  and 
house-searchings,  fines,  imprisonments,  and  even  corporeal  punish- 
ments, sometimes  followed.  In  some  parts  of  the  empire  Pro- 
testants were  forbidden  to  carry  on  a  trade ;  and  farmers  were 
forbidden  to  employ  Protestants  as  servants.     It  was  not  until 
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the  accession  of  Joseph  II.  that  these  disabilities  and  persecutions 
ceased  in  Austria.  {Uagenhach^  vol.  i.  pp.  68,  G9.) 

II.   THE  PIETISTIC  MOVEMENT. 

1.  Its  Progress. 

The  founding  of  the  University  of  Halle  (1694),  gave  a  new- 
impulse  to  the  Pietistic  movement,  and  greatly  enlarged  the 
number  of  its  converts.  Being  now  protected  b}-  the  civil  power, 
it  developed  with  freedom,  and  spread  over  Germany,  through 
the  agency  of  students,  who,  in  great  numbers,  frequented  the 
University.  The  most  healthy  period  in  the  progress  of  this 
movement  was  the  first  quarter  of  the  century.  Spener  (who 
died  in  1105)  was  succeeded  as  the  acknowleged  leaders  of  the 
Pietists  by  Francke  (died  1121),  and  Breithampt  (died  1132). 
They  retained  the  warm  spiritual  and  devotional  character  of 
their  predecessors,  without  exhibiting  any  of  the  extravagances 
and  errors  with  which  Pietism  was  subsequently,  and  justl^^, 
charged.  But  it  was  still  bitterly  denounced  as  fanatical  by  the 
old  Lutheran  party.  Many  states  prohibited  the  conventicles  of 
Pietists.  Much  discredit  was  thrown  upon  the  movement  by  the 
singular  exhibition  of  the  praying  children  in  Silesia  (1707),  who 
from  four  years  old  and  upward,  were  accustomed  to  assemble  in 
large  numbers  in  the  open  fields  for  prayer  and  praise.  This  custom 
spread  like  an  epidemic  over  the  whole  country,  and  was  favored 
by  the  Pietists  as  a  special  proof  of  the  blessing  and  presence  of 
God.  The  orthodox  regarded  it  as  the  work  of  the  devil.  After 
the  loss  of  the  Pietist  leaders,  and  the  abatement  of  active  oppo- 
sition. Pietism  became  a  languid  emotional  religion,  which  shrank 
from  worldly  activity  and  associations,  and  regarded  life  only  as 
a  scene,  which,  because  it  was  probationar}^,  was  necessarily  one 
of  gloom  and  trial.  But  in  some  places  it  degenerated  into  a 
miserable  exhibition  of  legality  and  of  ceremon3^  Registers  were 
kept,  in  which  the  spiritual  condition  of  men  was  entered  as  upon 
a  commercial  da3^-book  and  ledger;  and  many  idle  persons 
fastened  themselves  upon  the  Pietists  and  were  supported  by 
them,  through  the  profuse  use  of  the  cant  phraseology  of  breaking 
into  the  kingdom,  of  the  sealing  of  believers,  and  of  absorption 
in  the  Spirit.  Many  serious  minded  persons,  through  excitement 
and  fanaticism,  became  utterly  unfitted  for  their  ordinary  duties  ; 
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and  others,  in  despair  at  the  loss  of  the  sensible  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  committed  suicide. 

2.  Doctrines  of  the  Pietists, 

The  Pietists  professed  to  retain  the  Lutheran  doctrine  in  its 
purity,  and  to  differ  from  the  orthodox  only  in  a  more  strict 
adherence  to  the  formularies  of  the  Church,  and  a  more  earnest 
practical  realization  of  its  spirit.  But  the  opposite  party  charged 
them  with  having  departed,  in  very  important  particulars,  from 
the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  subjects  of 
controversy  between  them  turned  upon  the  doctrines  of  regenera- 
tion, justification,  sanctification,  the  Church,  and  the  millennium. 
(1.)  The  orthodox  affirmed  that  regeneration  took  place  at 
baptism;  that  every. baptized  person  was  regenerate;  but  that 
the  new  birth  required  to  be  nurtured,  and  where  it  had  not  been 
developed,  but  was  latent,  needed  to  be  reawakened.  The  Pietists, 
on  the  other  hand,  identified  regeneration  with  awakening  or 
conversion,  and  regarded  it  as  the  result  of  the  reception  of  the 
truth  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  (2.)  While  the  Lutherans  made  justifi- 
cation an  external,  forensic  work,  the  Pietists  were  charged  with 
confounding  it  with  sanctification,  because  they  claimed  that  the 
faith  by  which  it  was  obtained  was  itself  the  result  of  a  new 
nature.  (3.)  The  orthodox  view  of  the  Church  was  that  the 
Word,  the  sacraments,  and*  the  ministry  were  the  basis  of  the 
Church  ;  that  from  the  Church  the  individual  received  his  spiritual 
life ;  while  the  Pietists  conditioned  the  existence  of  the  Church 
on  the  combination  of  individuals,  whose  divine  light  was  re- 
ceived directly  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  former  contended 
that  the  orthodox  ministrations  of  an  unconverted  man  were  as 
much  blessed  as  those  of  one  not  converted ;  while  the  latter 
denied  that  there  was  any  saving  power  in  the  preaching  of  an 
unconverted  person.  (4.)  The  Pietists  believed  in  the  personal 
reign  of  Christ  and  a  millennium  upon  the  earth,  which  the  ortho- 
dox denied.  (5.)  There  was  also  a  controversy  on  divine  provi- 
dence occasioned  by  the  founding  of  the  orphan  asylum  at  Halle 
by  Franke.  The  Pietists  attributed  its  success  to  strong  faith  in 
God,  which  had  secured  its  direct  and  miraculous  care  from 
heaven,  while  the  orthodox  regarded  it  as  lying  within  the  sphere 
20 
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of  the  ordinary  providence  of  God  over  those  who  depend  upon 
and  pray  to  him  in  faith. 

3.  Fieiism  and  Philosophy. 

The  University  of  Halle  had  been  distinguished  by  a  theology 
■which  rested  upon  faith,  and  was  devotional  and  practical  rather 
than  speculative  in  character.  But  the  advent  of  Cliristian  Wolfe 
into  the  University,  as  professor  of  metaphysics  and  physics, 
introduced  into  it  an  element  which  led  to  many  controversies. 
Wolfe  was  a  disciple  of  Leibnitz,  whose  doctrine  of  pre-established 
harmony  seemed  to  the  theologians  of  Halle  to  make  human 
freedom  impossible,  and  to  subject  all  things  to  a  pre-ordained 
necessity.  The  doctrine  was — that  monads,  from  all  eternity,  had 
affinities  for  each  other ;  and  that  under  .the  influence  of  this 
tendency  the  world  had  taken  shape.  It  also  taught  that  mind 
has  no  real  connection  with  matter  and  receives  from  it  and 
imparts  to  it  none  of  its  impressions  or  its  movements ;  but  that 
it  only  seems  to  do  so  from  the  fact  that  God  has  pre-established 
a  harmony  between  the  movements  of  the  mind  and  the  body,  and 
the  other  materiality  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  Franke  and 
his  associate  Lange  regarded  this  system  with  great  distrust,  and 
warned  their  students  of  its  fatal  tendency.  In  1721,  upon  the 
delivery  of  a  lecture  upon  Confucius  by  Wolfe,  in  which  he  gave 
exalted  praise  to  the  ethics  of  that  philosopher,  the  more  strict 
theologians  of  the  Universit}^  made  a  loud  clamor  at  his  state- 
ments, as  a  virtual  disparagement  of  Christianity.  Most  of  the 
students  were  on  the  side  of  Wolfe.  But  an  application  was 
made  to  Frederic  William  I.  for  his  expulsion ;  and  the  mind  of 
the  eccentric  monarch  was  influenced  against  him  by  the  ludi- 
crous argument  which  appealed  to  his  well-known  passion  for  tall 
grenadiers.  He  was  told  that  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-established 
harmony  was  likely  to  be  dangerous,  because  those  expensive 
soldiers  might  take  it  into  their  heads  that  their  desertion  of  the 
army  was  one  of  the  pre-established  harmonies. 

L   The  dark  side  of  Pietism. 

After  the  death  of  the  first  leaders  of  Pietism,  towards  the 
middle  of  the  century,  the  system  became  less  simple,  real  and 
alive,  and  degenerated  into  a  system  of  formality  and  cant.   Some 
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persons  made  it  a  cloak  to  selfish  ends  and  secret  vices.  "One 
account  of  one's  experience  and  edification,"  says  Semler,  who 
had  been  educated  among  them,  "  became  the  rule  for  others  to 
say  Ye8^  also."  He  declares  that  the  Pietistic  extravagances  of 
his  brother  caused  his  father  great  anxiety.  "  Yet,"  he  adds,  "my 
father  had  to  take  great  care,  for  the  whole  court  in  Saalfeld  was 
in  favor  of  this  very  part3^  Many  were  undoubtedly  well-meaning 
Christians ;  but  there  were  also  undeniably  idlers  and  well- 
known  adventurers  who  adopted  these  regulations,  and  found  in 
them  a  very  comfortable  way  of  living.  People  ran  around  the 
forest  both  by  day  and  night  and  worshipped  in  the  moonlight ; 
they  sang  new  songs  with  each  other,  and  the  Duke,  besides 
giving  refreshment  to  the  body,  often  gave  up  his  large  coach  for 
their  purpose ;  he  even  played  the  coachman  himself  in  order,  in 
this  way,  to  bestow  honor  upon  the  pious  wives  of  certain  shoe- 
makers. Instead  of  exaggerating  the  matter,  I  do  not  say  all 
that  might  be  said." 

The  transition  from  genuine  Pietism  to  false  mysticism  is  seen 
in  the  case  of  John  William  Peterson,  whose  history  belongs  to 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  and  his  wife  became  enthusiastic  Millenarians. 
He  was  a  man  of  noble  character  and  of  pure  life;  but  adopted 
views  and  exhibited  enthusiasms  which  subjected  the  Pietism 
with  which  he  was  associated  to  reproach.  He  contended  for 
the  final  restoration  of  the  condemned  and  of  the  evil  angels. 
He  believed  in  the  continuation  of  inspiration,  and  regarded 
Miss  Yan  Asseberg,  who  claimed  it,  as  really  possessed  of  it. 
Similar  manifestations,  and  still  more  extreme,  followed.  The 
contagion  of  enthusiasm  spread  among  the  lower  classes.  A  wig- 
maker,  in  Nuremberg,  called  himself  God's  chancery  clerk.  A 
journej'^man  shoemaker  published,  as  he  claimed,  by  inspiration, 
the  Thunder  Trumpet,  in  which  he  foretold  the  fall  of  the  German 
Empire.  An  innkeeper,  in  Stuttgard,  had  visions  of  the  New 
Jerusalem.  John  Frederic  Rock,  a  sadler,  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  community  of  the  inspired  at  Wettereau.  Christopher 
Touchfeldt,  a  preacher  at  Magdeberg,  under  the  pretended  in- 
spiration of  two  servant  girls,  rejected  the  sacraments  and  dis- 
owned all  spiritual  and  temporal  sovereignties.  Others  adopted 
the  wildest  Antinomian  opinions  and  gave  themselves  up  to  gross 
sensuality. 
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6.   The  Burleherg  Bible. 

Count  Cassimir  Wittgenstein  Burleberg  opened  iiis  small  terri- 
tory as  an  asylum  to  all  who  were  persecuted  in  other  states,  or 
banished  on  account  of  their  religion.  It  became  a  gathering 
place  for  fanatics  of  various  kinds  ;  but  the  predominating  spirit 
of  the  place  was  mysticism,  and  a  belief  in  dreams  and  inspira- 
tion. The  Burleberg  Bible  professes,  by  the  same  inspiration 
by  which  it  was  dictated,  to  change  the  letter  into  the  spirit. 
Everything  in  it  is  represented  as  having  a  mystical  interpreta- 
tion.    The  book  circulated  largely  among  the  country  people. 

6.  Pietism  in  Switzerland. 

Pietism  in  Switzerland  met  with  the  same  opposition  from  the 
Reformed  which  it  had  encountered  in  Germany  from  the  Lutheran 
divines.  The  authorities  in  Zurich  published  a  decree  against 
them  in  lYlT,  while  the  Academy  of  Lausanne  pronounced  in 
their  favor.  The  Bernese  followed  the  example  of  Zurich.  Prof. 
Rudolph,  of  Berne,  succeeded  in  persuading  the  civil  authority  to 
prescribe  the  same  oath  against  Pietism  as  against  Socinianism. 
The  contagion  spread  to  Schaffhausen;  and  there  harmless  and 
exemplary  Pietists  were  persecuted  and  banished.  In  Basle  the 
movement  became  connected  with  Anabaptism.  Some  of  the 
pastors  of  the  Reformed  Church  themselves  became  suspected  of 
Pietism.  In  Basle  an  actual  separation  from  the  Church  ensued. 
The  separatists  were  confined  to  the  house  of  correction  and 
kept  on  bread  and  water.  An  aged  Bernese  pastor,  Samuel 
Lutz,  became  one  of  the  most  mystical  of  the  Pietists.  The 
style  of  his  piety,  similar  to  that  of  some  of  the  fanatics  of 
the  days  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  is  indicated  by  the 
titles  of  some  of  his  books,  as  for  example:  "  The  Badly  Bruised 
Grapes  lying  under  the  Wine-press  of  the  Wrath  of  God,"  "The 
Lily  of  Love  Blooming  under  the  Thistles  of  Manifold  Ad- 
versity." Here  also  the  movement  was  accompanied  by  gross 
excesses.  The  brothers  Kohler,  of  Braggel,  called  themselves 
the  two  witnesses  of  the  Revelation  (chap,  xi.),  proclaimed  the 
speedy  coming  of  Christ,  declared  that  the  elect  need  not  labor  for 
their  salvation,  and  that  as  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,  every- 
thing which  they  desired  to  do  was  lawful.    They  gained  followers 
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and  formed  a  sect,  but  one  of  them  was  condemned  and  executed 
by  the  authorities  of  Berne. 

T.  Fietism  and  Hymnology. 

The  influence  of  Pietism  was  much  extended  by  its  rich  and 
fervent  hymns.  The  hymnology  of  the  earlier  period  of  Pietism 
is  simple,  tender,  and  profound.  That  of  a  later  period  descended 
into  conceits,  and  sentimentality  and  sensuous  imagery. 

The  first  hymnist  of  this  period  who  wrote  in  the  Pietistic 
spirit,  although  he  adhered  to  the  older  Lutheranism,  was  Benja- 
min Smolck.  His  hymns  breathe  a  spirit  of  resignation  and  rest 
in  God,  in  the  midst  of  trials,  to  many  of  which  he  was  himself 
subjected.  But  the  poet  who  most  completely  represents  the 
Halle  type  of  thought  and  feeling  was  Anastasius  Frelinghuysen, 
the  son-in-law  of  Franke  and  superintendent  of  the  Orphan 
house.  His  character  was  pure  and  gentle,  and  his  devotion 
joyful  and  seraphic.  Both  as  a  preacher  and  hymnist  his  influ- 
ence upon  his  generation  was  very  great.  His  collection  of  fifteen 
hundred  hymns,  published  in  1704,  was  repeatedly  republished  in 
a  brief  space  of  time.  Charles  H.  Yon  Bogatzky,  author  of  the 
celebrated  devotional  book,  the  Golden  Treasury^  though  less 
genial  and  joyful  as  a  poet  than  Frelinghuysen,  yet  secured  many 
passionate  admirers.  Gerhard  Terstugen,  a  Pietist,  belongs  to 
the  m3^stic  school  of  hymnists.  His  hymns  and  his  letters  breathe 
the  same  spirit  of  mysticism  which  prevails  in  Fenelon  and 
Madam  Guyon.  Wolfsterdorf  was  an  enthusiast  who  wrote  his 
hymns  in  a  rapture  and  with  surprising  rapidity,  and  who  believed 
that  they  flowed  into  his  spirit  directly  from  God. 

III.   LUTHERAN  THEOLOGY. 

1.   Contests  of  Lutherans  with  the  Reformed. 

The  contests  of  the  Lutherans  with  the  Reformed  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  not  confined  to  questions 
of  doctrine ;  but  in  the  Lutheran  cities,  where  the  Reformed  also 
lived,  it  embraced  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  latter  to  use 
the  churches.  This  was  the  case,  especially  in  Frankfort,  Worms, 
and  Hamburg.  No  doubt  this  practical  question  led  to  contro- 
versial exaggerations.  In  IT 20,  Pastor  Neumeister  indulged  in 
the  most  bitter  expressions  toward  the  Reformed.     He  labored 
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with  ludicrous  sincerity  to  prove  that  the  Reformed  did  not 
believe  a  single  article  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  ;  that  their  doctrine 
sinned  against  all  the  ten  Commandments ;  that  hence  they  had 
in  fact  no  religion  at  all ;  that  their  religion  was  but  a  beggar's 
mantle,  made  up  of  the  patches  of  all  the  heresies.  He  declared 
that  he  would  rather  be  a  brute  and  a  worm,  than  the  most 
renowned  of  the  Calvinistic  divines;  and  that  Christ  and  Belial 
would  sooner  agree  than  Calvin  and  Luther.  But  this  bitterness 
and  violence  led  others  to  desire  reconciliation  and  union. 

2.  Attempts  at  Union. 

A  preacher  in  Magdeburg,  John  Joseph  Winkler,  delivered  to 
King  Frederic  I.  of  Prussia  a  plan  for  union,  based  upon  the 
principle  of  the  Jurist  Thomasius,  that  the  King  is  in  fact  the 
first  Bishop  or  Pope  of  the  Church  in  his  dominions,  and  has 
therefore  a  right  to  use  his  authority  in  such  matters.  Leibnitz 
wisely  condemned  this  plan ;  for  although  he  labored  earnestly 
for  union,  he  saw  more  evils  in  this  S3^stem  than  any  good  which 
it  could  accomplish.  The  King  made  no  attempt  to  carry  out 
this  theory  in  full;  but  he  directed  that  in  certain  churches 
both  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  preachers  should  officiate.  He 
hoped  that  thus  their  mutual  prejudices  would  be  removed,  and 
harmony  ensue.  One  such  Church  was  established  in  Berlin  as 
early  as  ITOS.  At  the  dedication  of  the  Church  the  Heidelburg 
and  Lutheran  Confessions  were  laid  upon  the  altar,  side  by  side. 
But  this  proceeding  produced  considerable  opposition.  The 
Lutheran  superintendent  Loescher,  of  Dresden,  presented  an 
address  to  the  King,  in  which  he  set  forth  with  no  little  vehemence 
the  dangers  of  such  union.  Others,  however,  distinguished  and 
earnest  scholars  and  theologians,  favored  the  attempt. 

The  eminent  preacher  Pfaff,  of  Tiibingen,  published  in  1T20,  a 
pacificatory  address  to  Protestants  ;  and  afterwards  issued  many 
works  of  the  same  character.  He  distinguished  carefully  unity 
in  fundamentals  from  unity  in  details  of  doctrine  and  discipline. 
"Let  the  professors,"  he  declared  "teach  in  their  chairs  as  they 
will,  but  no  questions  of  controversy  should  be  allowed  in  the 
pulpit,  and  the  Reformed  should  be  recognized  as  brethren  in 
the  faith."  Other  Lutherans  seconded  this  movement  with  similar 
arguments  and  in  the  same  spirit. 
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Many  also  of  the  Reformed  divines  responded  to  these  over- 
tures in  the  same  spirit.  Soon  after  the  Synod  of  Dort,  the 
theological  faculty  of  the  Academj'"  of  Saumer  had  softened  its 
stern  decrees  ;  and  they  had  come  nearer  to  the  Lutheran  position. 
But  in  Switzerland  those  decrees  had  been  confirmed  by  is. formula 
consensus.  It  was  set  aside,  however,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  through  the  influence  of  Frederic  I.,  as 
injurious  to  the  peac3  of  the  Churches.  Samuel  Wevenfels,  of 
Basle,  Frederic  Osterwald,  of  Neuenburg,  and  Alphonse  Turretin 
of  Geneva — all  men  of  eminence  and  ability — labored  in  the  same 
direction.  The  former  labored  for  the  removal  of  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  as  too  polemic  and  controversial  for  children  and 
young  persons.  These  theologians  influenced  Zimmerman  of 
Zurich,  who,  in  consequence,  was  met  with  much  opposition  when 
he  assumed  the  chair  of  theology  in  that  city.  But  nothing  in 
the  way  of  actual  union  came  from  these  eiforts. 

3.  Lutheran  Theologians. 

(1.)  Valentine  Ernst  Loscher  was  the  last  important  repre- 
sentative of  the  old  high  Lutheran  school  of  orthodoxy.  He  was 
a  learned,  godly,  and  active  man.  His  collection  of  legal  docu- 
ments concerning  the  history  of  the  Reformation  was  of  great 
value.  His  character  led  him  to  constant  controvers}^,  and  his 
opposition  to  Pietism  was  very  decided. 

(2.)  John  Jacob  Wettstein^  removed  from  the  pastorate  at  Basle 
because  of  alleged  doctrinal  errors,  took  his  departure  for 
Amsterdam,  at  which  place  he  published  his  celebrated  Greek 
Testament  in  lt51 ;  a  work  which  gave  him  high  reputation 
throughout  all  Europe.  He  was  believed  to  have  been  inclined 
to  Socinian  views. 

(3.)  John  David  Michaelis^  of  Gottengen,  was  a  man  of  various 
learning,  and  especially  versed  in  the  Oriental  languages,  which 
he  employed  with  great  applause  in  the  explanation  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures. 

(4.)  Laurence  Von  Ifos/ieim,  also  of  Gottengen,  the  father  of 
modern  Church  History,  was  a  prodigy  of  vast  and  thorough 
learning,  who  shed  light  upon  various  branches  of  theology.  He 
was   no   less  distinguished  as  a  preacher;   and  has  been  justly 
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compared  in  the  extent  of  liis  learning,  the  character  of  his  mind, 
and  the  orthodoxy  of  his  theology,  to  Melancthou. 

(5.)  John  Augustus  Ernesti^  professor  in  Leipsic,  is  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  exegesis.  Although  it  had 
always  been  the  theory  of  Protestants  that  the  doctrinal  system 
should  be  based  upon  the  Bible,  it  had  come  to  pass  that  long- 
established  symbols  led  theologians,  often  unconsciouslj^,  to  bend 
the  Scriptures  into  harmony  with  their  systems.  The  principle 
of  Ernesti  was  that  "the  Bible  must  be  rigidly  explained  accord- 
ing to  its  own  language,  and  must  not  be  bribed  by  tlie  authority 
of  the  Church,  nor  by  feeling,  nor  by  an  allegorizing  fancy,  nor 
by  any  system  of  philosoph3\"  Ernesti  was,  like  Michaelis  and 
Mosheim ,  personally  orthodox  accordin  g  to  the  Lutheran  standards ; 
but  insisted  upon  the  duty  of  explaining  the  text  of  Scripture 
on  strictly  philological  principles  alone. 

(6.)  John  Solomon  Semler^  at  first  a  professor  in  the  University 
of  Altorf,  and  subsequently  in  Halle,  was  one  who  (according  to 
the  description  of  Hagenbach)  "  stood  with  one  foot  upon  the  old 
ground  of  solid  pious  German  and  Protestant  education,  while 
with  the  other  he  stepped  into  the  new  age  where  so  much  was 
convulsed  that  had  stood  firm,  and  at  whose  portals  he  himself 
trembled."  In  his  work  on  the  free  investigation  of  the  canon, 
he  called  attention  to  the  human  character  of  the  historical 
books  of  the  Bible.  He  desired  the  Song  of  Solomon  to  be 
excluded  from  the  canon.  In  church  history  he  employed  a  bold 
criticism  which  put  aside  many  things  before  received.  In  doctrinal 
theology,  he  referred  to  the  changes  which  Christian  dogmas  had 
undergone,  as  a  reason  for  not  holding  them  with  too  positive  an 
assurance  of  their  truth.  His  spirit  was  broad,  and  tolerant,  and 
comprehensive,  rather  than  polemical  and  narrow. 

(7.)  John  Albert  Bengel,  of  Stuttgard,  author  of  the  Gnomon 
of  the  New  Testament,  was  distinguished  by  his  depth  of  insight, 
and  his  clearness  of  expression.  He  anticipated  upon  his  calcu- 
lation of  the  prophetic  numbers,  that  the  dawn  of  the  millennium 
would  occur  in  1836. 

(8.)  Christian  Von  Wo?/ and  his  followers,  of  Halle,  endeavored 
to  reconcile  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  with  orthodox  theology ; 
but  in  this  mode  of  treatment,  while  the  logical  correctness  and 
the  truth  of  Christian  doctrines  were  demonstrated,  it  was  to  the 
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sacrifice  of  insight  into  their  nature  and  significance.  The  ten- 
dency and  result  of  this  system  was  to  reduce  Christianity  to  a 
level  with  natural  theology,  and  to  destroy  belief  in  inspiration 
and  in  mysteries.  This  method  was  adopted  by  Sigismund  Jakob 
Baumgarten^  of  Halle,  who  adhered  in  substance  to  the  old  ortho- 
dox doctrine.  J.  Giistavus  Reinheck^  provost  in  Berlin,  belongs 
also  to  the  earlier  and  more  moderate  disciples  of  this  school. 
The  preaching  of  the  divines  of  this  school  became,  to  the  last 
degree,  dry  and  insipid. 

lY.   HEATHEN  MISSIONS. 

The  revival  of  practical  religion  which  proceeded  from  Pietism, 
contributed  greatly  to  the  extension  of  heathen  missions.  Fred- 
eric lY.,  of  Denmark,  founded  a  mission  at  Tanquebar,  for  his 
East  India  possessions,  for  which  Franke  sent  him  two  efficient 
laborers.  One  of  them,  Zeigenhulg^  translated  the  New  Testament 
into  the  Tamul  language.  This  Danish  East  India  mission  ex- 
tended its  labor  also  into  the  English  possessions.  The  Orphans' 
House,  at  Halle,  contributed  to  them  a  number  of  excellent  mis- 
sionaries, the  most  eminent  of  whom  was  Christian  Frederic 
Schivartz,  the  patriarch  of  Lutheran  missions,  who  labored  in 
India  almost  half  a  century.  The  Hallean  professor,  Calenberg^ 
founded  (1128)  a  special  institute  at  Halle  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Jews,  under  whose  auspices  Steplien  Schultz  travelled  over 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  to  preach  to  the  Jews.  Hans  Egede^ 
in  Norway,  supported  by  a  commercial  enterprise,  established  a 
mission  in  Iceland,  in  1*721,  and  after  twelve  years  of  hardships 
and  privations  for  himself  and  family,  was  joined  in  1*733  by 
three  Moravian  missionaries.  Christian  David  and  the  brothers 
Stack.  These  Moravian  brethren  did  not  work  in  harmony  with 
Egede,  who  was  a  Lutheran,  and  who  felt  constrained  to  return 
to  Denmark.  He  there  labored  in  the  same  cause,  as  superin- 
tendent of  a  Greenland  mission  school. 
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CIIAPTJEB    XXXIV. 


History  of  the  Lutheran  Church  from  the  Middle  to  the  Close  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century. 


As  the  first  half  of  this  century  produced  many  theologians 
who,  without  abandoning  the  orthodox  faith,  adopted  methods 
and  principles  which  led  to  Rationalism;  so  the  latter  half  of  the 
century  was  signalized  by  the  almost  complete  ascendency  of 
Rationalism,  in  various  forms,  in  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Ger- 
many. Its  character  is  thus  well  described  by  Kurtz  :  "  German 
Rationalism  is  essentially  different  from  Deism  and  Naturalism 
in  this,  that  it  does  not,  like  these,  altogether  reject  the  Bible  and 
the  Church,  but  rather,  adhering  to  both,  supposes  that  it  has 
presented  their  imperishable  substance  in  its  rational  religion, 
purified  from  accommodation  and  the  ideas  of  the  age;  and  it 
has  therefore  retained  the  Bible  as  an  indispensable  record  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  Church  as  a  wholesome  institution  of  religion." 

I.   TRANSITION  THEOLOGY, 

Among  those  who,  without  'abandoning  orthodox  doctrine, 
nevertheless  prepared  the  way  for  Rationalism  in  theology,  we 
may  mention  three  of  the  theologians  described  in  the  previous 
lecture,  viz.:  Michaelis,  Ernesti^  and-  Semler,  (Kurtz^  &c.,  27 1.) 
Ernesti  adopted  as  the  first  canon  of  his  exegesis,  the  principle 
that  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  is  to  be  conducted  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  writings  of  profane  authors.  Michaelis 
adopted  the  same  principle  concerning  the  Old  Testament,  and 
acknowledged  openly  that  in  his  personal  experience  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  internal  testimony  of  the  Spirit.  Semler,  by 
adopting  a  theory  of  inspiration  which  allowed  of  errors  and  mis- 
takes, and  by  referring  all  that  was  offensive  to  him  to  Jewish 
notions,  prepared  the  way  for  denials  of  Christian  doctrine,  much 
more  sweeping  than  he  could  sanction.     JoJin  Gottleih   Tollner, 
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professor  of  ^ogmatic  theology  at  Frankfort  upon  the  Oder, 
■while  adhering  to  the  idea  of  miracle,  and  revelation,  and  pro- 
phecy, contended  also  that  God  led  men  into  saving  truth  and 
happiness  by  the  works  of  nature.  He  taught  also  that  the 
Scriptures  were  produced  without  any  special  divine  aid. 

II.   DEISM,  NATURALISM,  AND  RATIONALISM. 

The  tendency  to  rationalism  in  the  Church  was  greatly  fostered 
by  the  prevailing  philosophy,  and  by  the  scepticism  and  Deism 
which  pervaded  the  popular  literature  of  the  day.  The  English 
Deism  and  the  French  materialism  and  naturalism  were  diffused 
by  translations  throughout  Germany,  and  became  fashionable 
among  the  higher  and  more  cultivated  classes.  Frederic  IL,  an 
ardent  admirer  of  Yoltaire,  enticed  him  to  his  court,  and  sur- 
rounded himself  with  many  other  French  free-thinkers,  and 
imitated  and  lent  his  royal  influence  and  patronage  to  the  dis- 
semination of  French  philosophy  and  literature.  While  he  pro- 
fessed to  establish  perfect  toleration,  yet  like  his  prototype,  the 
Emperor  Julian,  he  knew  how  to  subject  the  friends  and  teachers 
of  Christianity  to  popular  contempt.  Under  the  name  of  German 
popular  philosophy^  which  proceeded  from  the  philosophical 
stand-point  of  Wolfe,  while  it  ignored  the  Christian  character 
with  which  it  was  in  his  case  connected,  a  bold,  superficial,  and 
supercilious  treatment  of  all  sacred  topics  was  presented  to  the 
l^eople.  A  revolution  also  in  popular  education  was  effected.  It 
had  hitherto  depended  upon  the  Church,  and  had  regarded  eccle- 
siastical life  as  the  highest  form  of  culture.  The  system  of 
instruction  in  preparatory  and  high  schools  contemplated  its 
culmination  in  theology.  But  under  the  influence  of  John 
Bernhard  Basedow^  a  new  system  was  introduced  which  regarded 
"education  as  the  instrument  merely  of  human  development,  and 
of  preparing  man  for  the  practical  work  of  life.  He  entertained 
a  feeling  of  bitter  hostility  to  the  old  orthodox  theology.  His 
talent  for  simplifying  knowledge  and  making  it  intelligible  and 
interesting  to  children,  through  a  large  use  of  object-teaching, 
was  very  remarkable.  He  was  summoned  in  It'll  to  the  court 
of  the  Prince  of  Dessau,  to  establish  there  a  model  school  in 
accordance  with  his  new  theories.  Schools  after  the  same  model 
called  Fhilanthropin,  soon  extended  over  Germany  and  exerted 
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an  influence  exceedingly  hostile  to  Christianity,  and  even  to  a 
high  and  pure  type  of  Deism.  It  was  one  of  the  principles  of 
Basedow,  that  a  child  should  not  become  acquainted  with  the 
name  of  God  until  he  was  ten  years  old,  and  that  he  should  not 
be  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  until  his  four- 
teenth year.  His  system  was  adopted  and  developed  by  two  able 
co-workers,  Salzman  of  Gotha,  and  Campe  in  Brunswick.  Nicholai 
a  bookseller  at  Berlin,  published  a  "  Universal  German  Library," 
in  which  he  engaged  more  than  a  hundred  writers.  "The  work 
became  at  once  the  public  organ  of  all  who  felt  called  upon  to 
lift  their  voice  against  superstition,  fanaticism,  and  prejudice,  as 
well  as  everything  which  was  spiritually  elevated,  or  was  related 
to  a  more  lively  imagination  or  a  deeper  feeling.  It  was  the  high 
tribunal  of  rationalism." 

These  decided  Deistical  and  antichristian  influences  operated 
alike  upon  the  universities,  the  chairs  of  theology,  and  the  pulpit. 
Even  the  University  of  Halle,  at  the  middle  of  this  period,  had 
altogether  lost  its  Pietistic  character,  and  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  new  movement.  The  pulpits  were  filled  with  men  who 
preached  only  of  a  moral  reformation ;  and  on  the  most  sacred 
festivals  of  the  Church,  as  upon  Christmas  and  Easter,  taught 
their  flocks  concerning  farming,  and  the  duties  of  their  daily 
calling.  From  the  liturgies  and  hj^mns  the  old  faith  was  carefully 
eliminated.  On  the  death  of  Frederic  II.,  his  successor  Frederic 
William  II.  endeavored  to  stem  the  tide  of  scepticism  and  infi- 
delity by  the  edict  concerning  religion  in  1Y88.  He  declared  in  it 
that  in  "  Prussia  the  Christian  religion  of  the  Protestant  Church 
should  be  restored  to  its  original  authority  and  purity  ;"  and  he 
instituted  a  committee  of  examination  into  the  orthodoxy  of  all 
teachers  and  preachers,  who  were  to  conform  to  the  old  confessions 
under  the  penalty  of  dismission,  and  of  still  severer  punishments. 
But  this  edict  was  premature ;  and  its  first  effect  was  to  increase 
the  number  of  hypocrites,  rather  than  to  revive  the  purity  of  the 
faith.  Only  one  neologian — the  Pastor  Schultz,  at  Berlin — 
was  displaced ;  and  this  proceeding  caused  so  much  excitement 
that  no  further  effort  was  made  to  execute  its  provisions. 
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III.   RATIONALISTIC  THEOLOGY. 

1.  General  Characteristics. 

The  general  characteristics  of  this  theology  have  been  thus 
described  by  Hagenbach  {History  of  the  Church  of  the  Eighteenth 
and  Nineteenth  Centuries^  vol.  ii.  pp.  89-92).  "  German  rational- 
ism, which  was  embraced  by  many  of  the  most  respectable  preachers 
and  theologians  of  that  time,  had  nothing  in  common  with  that 
light  and  frivolous  thinking  which  trifled  away  all  the  seriousness 
of  life.  While  frivolous  naturalism  deemed  Christianity  worthy 
of  no  careful  consideration,  but  made  it  chiefly  the  subject  of 
derision,  the  rationalists,  on  the  other  hand,  avowed  themselves 
as  the.  zealous  friends  and  promoters  of  the  Christian  religion. 
They  held  fast  to  moral  principles  and  preached  the  necessity  of 
a  reasonable  faith,  while  they  discarded  the  miracles  of  the  Bible, 
and  reduced  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  self-culture  of  the 
moral  nature.  With  this  negative  thinking  the  person  of  Christ 
could  not  be  what  it  had  ever  been  in  the  faith  of  the  Christian 
Church.  But  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  ambassador  of  God,  the  wise 
and  pious  teacher,  the  illuminist  of  Judaism,  who  combated  the 
superstition  and  priestly  assumption  of  the  Pharisees,  and  proved 
his  sincerity  by  his  heroic  death  upon  the  cross,  continued  to  be 
a  venerable  character  even  in  the  estimation  of  Rationalism. 
Proceeding  from  its  stand-point,  rationalism  held  that  a  better 
service  could  be  rendered  to  Christianity  by  casting  off  all  the 
definitions  concerning  the  higher  dignity  of  Jesus,  his  nature, 
origin,  and  the  like,  and  simply  retaining  his  own  declarations  on 
God  and  immortality,  his  unsurpassed  moral  teaching  and  his 
example.  The  highest  respect  and  the  purest  and  most  sincere 
gratitude  must  be  accorded  to  him  as  the  founder  of  a  religion, 
as  the  noblest  of  men,  and  as  one  whom  Providence  foresaw  was 
more  calculated  than  any  one  else  to  make  the  world  happy  by 
his  wisdom  and  virtue.  The  Rationalist  would  also  call  him- 
self a  Christian.  He  saw  his  prototype  in  Jesus.  It  was  Jesus, 
who,  as  a  pure  Rationalist,  opposed  the  superstitions  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  Pharisees.  It  is  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  and 
in  the  profound  sayings  and  parables  of  Christ,  that  Rationalism 
finds  its  best  equipment  for  moral  instruction.  The  example  of 
Jesus  is  the  most  exalted  found  anywhere  in  history.     His  death 
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is  that  of  a  moral  martyr.  The  resurrection,  which  the  Rationalist 
accepts  as  an  historical  fact,  is  to  liim  the  most  brilliant  proof  of 
a  providence  watching  over  the  works  of  Jesus,  and  the  plainest 
intimation  that  God  gave  this  same  Jesus  to  humanity  as  its 
teacher  and  Saviour.  For  the  Rationalist  accepts  the  principle 
that  there  is  no  salvation  out  of  Christ,  in  so  far  as  man  advances 
his  temporal  and  eternal  good  by  following  the  instruction  of 
Jesus,  and  as  the  religious  communion  founded  b}^  Jesus  was  an 
institution  desired  and  intended  by  God  himself  to  aid  the  de- 
velopment of  the  religious  life  of  the  individual." 

2.  Rationalistic  Theologians. 

From  the  middle  of  this  period,  the  third  quarter  of  a  centur}^, 
for  the  space  of  seventy  j^ears  there  was  a  crowd  of  Rationalists 
who  filled  almost  all  the  professional  chairs  and  the  pulpits  of 
Germany.  There  were  of  these  two  distinct  classes — the  one 
vulgar  and  frivolous,  and  the  other  serious  and  moral.  The  latter 
class  greatly  predominated.  The  mere  enumeration  of  the  names 
of  those  who  attained  more  or  less  eminence  in  this  period  would 
occupy  pages.  A  list  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  may  be  found 
in  Kurtz^s  Church  History  from  the  Reformation  (pp.  283,  284). 

IV.    SUPERNATURALISM. 

There  was  an  intermediate  class  of  theologians,  who,  abandon- 
ing the  now  despised  orthodoxy  of  an  earlier  period,  still  preserved 
their  faith  in  a  supernatural  revelation.  There  was  also  a  small 
number  who  labored  to  save  the  essential  truths  of  the  gospel, 
but  who,  although  connected  with  the  Lutheran  Church,  approxi- 
mated in  doctrine  and  in  spirit  to  the  Church  of  the  Reformed. 
The  Universit}^  which  most  powerfully  upheld  the  supernatural 
character  of  Christianity  was  that  of  Tubingen.  Among  the  most 
eminent  of  its  professors  who  took  this  ground  was  Gottlieb 
Christian  Storr  (ob.  1805).  G,  Christian  Knapj)  of  Halle  (ob. 
1825)  produced  a  S3^stem  of  divinity  which  approaches  nearer  to 
orthodoxy  than  most  of  the  writings  of  this  school.  But  the 
author  who  gained  most  acceptance  for  this  sj^stem  was  Francis 
V.  Rheinhard,  professor  at  Wittemberg  and  court  preacher  at 
Dresden,  celebrated  iis  the  most  eloquent  preacher  of  his  age.  He 
was  famous  for  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  drew  important  but 
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not  obvious  principles  and  lessons  from  familiar  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  for  the  vigor  and  purity  of  his  style.  The  degree  to 
which  the  Lutheran  doctrine  had  declined,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  when  in  1800  he  preached  a  sermon  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Reformation,  and  professed  with  emphasis  his  adhe- 
rence to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification,  all  Germany  was 
agitated  by  the  bold  avowal  of  a  doctrine  that  had  long  been 
treated  with  contempt.  The  celebrated  mathematician  JEuler, 
although  living  at  Berlin,  and  under  the  direct  patronage  of 
Frederic  II.,  published  (114.1)  a  work  entitled  the  Rescue  of  Reve- 
lation from  the  Attacks  of  Free-thinkers^  in  which  he  vindicated 
the  truth  from  the  evidence  of  miracles.  He  contends  that  the 
single  miracle  of  the  resurrection  is  alone  sufficient  to  prove  the 
divine  mission  of  the  Saviour.  The  same  position  was  occupied 
by  the  great  physiologist  Haller  of  Zurich  (ob.  1111).  Like 
Euler,  he  regards  the  resurrection  as  the  greatest  and  the  alto- 
gether impregnable  miracle  in  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity. He  connects  prophecy  with  miracle  as  part  of  the  evidence 
for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  regards  the  death  of  Christ  as 
that  upon  which  alone  the  forgiveness  of  sins  depends.  Many 
illustrious  theologians  of  this  school  flourished  at  the  close  of  this 
and  the  beginning  of  the  following  century-. 

Y.    GERMAN  PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  Kant. 

The  philosophy  of  Kant  profoundly  influenced  the  theolog}^  of 
this  period.  He  was  born  at  Konigsberg  in  1124,  and  entered  the 
University  of  that  city,  in  which  he  subsequently  became  a  pro- 
fessor. Although  in  hol}^  orders,  he  never  preached  more  than 
two  or  three  sermons.  His  irresistible  bent  was  to  philosophy, 
and  from  him  a  new  era  of  philosoph}^  took  its  departure  and  its 
name.  His  philosophy  stood  altogether  outside  of  Christianity, 
and  on  the  same  ground  with  the  purer  type  of  Rationalism  of 
which  it  became  a  powerful  oWy.  In  his  "  Critic  of  Pure  Reason," 
he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  everything  which  is  beyond  time 
and  space,  outside  the  forms  of  sensuous  knowledge,  is  not  a  sub- 
ject of  pure  thought.  But  he  did  not  mean  by  this  to  assert  that 
what  was  beyond  time  and  space  had  no  existence — that  there  is 
nothing  infinite  and  eternal.     Kant  acknowledged  the   ideas  of 
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God  and  immortality  and  judgment;  but  regarded  them  not  as 
cognizable  and  measurable  by  the  understanding — the  faculty 
that  judges  according  to  sense — but  as  that  whose  certainty  was 
verified  by  the  practical  reason,  or  the  conscience.  It  was  a  real 
self-conscious  personal  God,  and  not  a  mere  world-soul  that  he 
recognized.  But  it  was  morality  and  not  religion  which  should 
be  the  chief  concern  of  man  on  earth.  Kant  would  emancipate 
morality  from  religion,  and  place  it  upon  an  independent  basis. 
That  religion  is  the  root  of  morality  was  denied  by  his  system. 
Neither  the  practical  nor  theoretical  reason  afforded  a  place  for 
the  grace  and  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  would  enable 
man  intuitively  to  perceive  and  appropriate  divine  truths.  He 
asserted  that  the  possibility  of  a  revelation  and  of  miracles  could 
not  safely  be  denied  or  affirmed.  Thus  while  his  scheme  asserted 
the  existence  of  God  and  of  immortality,  it  denied  that  there  could 
be  any  further  knowledge  of  them  than  of  their  mere  existence. 
With  him  the  test  of  every  religious  doctrine  was  its  moral 
quality.  "  He  believed  that  the  mass  of  men  should  have  their 
ideal  in  the  historical  Saviour,  in  whom  pure  morality  is  realized  ; 
and  that  it  was  proper  that  an  institution  for  Ecclesiastical 
fellowship  should  be  given,  by  which  that  may  be  made  accessi- 
ble to  the  mass  of  men,  which  the  wise  man  can  independently 
create  from  the  resources  of  his  own  reason."  "  While  he  thus 
on  the  one  hand  approached  the  sympathies  of  Rationalism,  he 
also  on  the  other  powerfullj^  opposed  its  superficiality  and  self- 
sufficiency,  as  it  came  to  him  in  the  form  of  the  popular  philoso- 
^hy.  His  sharp  criticism  of  the  pure  reason,  his  deep  knowledge 
of  human  weakness  and  depravity,  revealed  in  his  doctrines  of 
radical  evil,  and  his  categorical  inspiration  of  the  moral  law, 
were  well  adapted  to  produce  in  profound  minds  a  despair  of 
themselves,  a  disgust  with  the  hollowness  of  the  age,  and  a  want 
which  Christianity  alone  could  fully  satisfy."  (Kurtz,  p.  286.) 

2.  Fichte. 

Fichte  (ob.  1814)  at  first  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  Kant,^ 
subsequently  transformed  his  system  into  an  idealism,  which  was 
charged  with  being  mere  Atheism.  In  his  Theory  of  the  Sciences 
it  is  only  the  Ego  which  is  real,  and  the  non-Ego  becomes  real 
only  through  the  operation  of  the  Ego,  and  thus  nature  and  the 
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world  are  but  a  reflex  of  the  human  spirit.  The  non-Ego  is 
nothing  which  has  being  in  itself,  nothing  truly  present,  material, 
and  extended  in  space.  Nor  would  Fichte  call  the  spirit  of  man 
a  substance,  but  only  a  constantly  active  and  creative  Ego.  It 
was  not  a  being ^  but  an  acting.  His  notion  of  God  corresponded 
to  that  of  man.  He  declared  that  God  was  not  a  being,  but  a 
pure  acting.  Hence  he  found  no  other  expression  for  God  than 
that  which  applied  to  man,  and  spoke  of  him  as  the  absolute  and 
infinite  Ego.  For  these  views  he  was  expelled  from  his  professor- 
ship at  Jena  on  the  ground  of  Atheism.  He  subsequently  modi- 
fied his  system,  accepted  the  personality  of  God,  and  designated 
Christianity  as  the  only  true  religion.  But  wliile  Kant  regarded 
the  moral  teachings  of  Christianity  as  those  which  alone  were 
valuable,  Fichte  recognized  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  as  the  true 
exponent  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  He  thus  constructed  for 
himself  a  mystical  Christianity,  from  which  all  ideas  of  sin  and 
atonement  and  miracle  were  excluded. 

3.  Jacobi. 

Jacobi  occupied  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  philosophy  of  this 
period.  He  calls  himself  a  non-philosopher,  and  was  the  decided 
opponent  of  the  philosophy  whose  ultimate  end  is  a  merely 
formal  knowledge.  He  united  with  Kant  in  his  views  of  the 
limitations  of  knowledge  ;  but  he  believed  that  while  we  cannot 
reach  God  in  thought,  we  can  feel  and  experience  and  love  him. 
He  believed  in  a  revelation  of  God  to  man,  one  which  is  con- 
tinuously published  in  his  inmost  nature;  but  rejected  an  external 
revelation,  as  that  which,  however  confirmed  by  miracles,  could 
not  be  satisfactory.  As  tlie  speculative  philosophy  of  Fichte,  and 
even  of  Kant,  was  too  idealistic  for  him,  so  he  declared  that  the 
orthodox  system  was  too  realistic.  He  called  himself  a  Christian 
in  heart,  but  a  heathen  in  understanding;  a  statement  which 
Hagenbach  modifies  to  the  effect  that  he  was  in*  heart  a  super- 
naturalist,  and  even  a  Pietist,  in  the  good  sense  of  the  word;  and 
a  Rationalist  in  understanding. 

YI.   GERMAN  NATIONAL  LITERATURE. 

The  literature  of  Germany,  like  its  philosophy,  exerted  a  power- 
ful influence  upon  its  popular  theology:    One  of  the  earliest  and 
21 
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most  popular  writers  of  this  period  was  Lessing  (1Y29-1'781). 
With  him,  indeed,  a  new  era  was  introduced  into  the  literature 
of  Germany.  The  son  of  a  pious  Lutheran  pastor,  he  resisted 
the  influences  which  his  father  exerted  to  bring  him  into  the 
Church,  and,  jdelding  to  the  bent  of  his  genius,  became  a  poet 
and  a  dramatist.  Although  he  retained  a  profound  respect  for 
the  earnestness  and  the  moralizing  influence  of  orthodoxy,  he 
yet  rejected  all  positive  revelation.  In  1757  he  published,  in 
connection  with  Nicolai  and  Mendelssohn,  the  Library  of  Polite 
Literature^  and,  in  1759,  his  Letters  upon  Literature  ;  and  both 
these  productions  took  strong  hold  of  the  German  mind.  After 
his  removal  to  Wolfenbuttel,  in  1770,  as  librarian  of  the  Ducal 
Librar}^,  he  published  the  so-called  Wolfenbuttel  Fragments,  in 
which  Christianity  is  represented  as  a  cunning  and  conscious  fraud. 
He  is  not  generally  regarded  as  the  author  of  these  fragments,  as 
the  spirit  which  pervades  them  is  not  that  which  he  entertained 
towards  Christianity.  But  their  publication  led  to  a  controversy 
in  which  he  overwhelmed  his  incompetent  antagonist,  the  pastor 
Goetze,  a  rigid  Lutheran,  with  so  much  brilliancy  and  skill  as  to 
carry  with  him  the  great  mass  of  cultivated  Germans.  In  his 
Nathan  the  Wise  he  expresses  his  unwillingness  to  accept  a  reli- 
gion on  the  faith  of  others;  and  in  this  work  he  very  much  aided 
in  the  movement  which  treated  with  contempt  the  idea  that 
historical  tradition  and  testimony  could  be  the  basis  of  a  spiritual 
system.  At  the  same  time  he  is  far  from  occupying  the  same 
position  as  Yoltaire,  or  the  common  class  of  freethinkers  and 
scoffers;  and  treated  with  more  scorn  their  mode  of  attacking 
Christianity  than  he  did  that  of  its  orthodox  defenders. 

Wieland,  who  commenced  his  career  as  an  enthusiastic  and 
poetic  zealot  of  orthodoxy,  spent  a  long  life  in  producing  a 
frivolous  series  of  productions  of  the  most  open  laxity  in  morals, 
and  contemptuous  rejection  of  revelation. 

Herder  (1744-1803)  —  poet,  philosopher,  theologian,  and 
preacher,  and  in  all  enthusiastic,  brilliant  and  beautiful — was 
animated  with  a  poetical  love  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  In  his  later  writings  he  is  charged  by  many 
persons  with  having  lost  much  of  his  religious  earnestness;  but 
from  this  charge  he  is  vindicated  by  Hagenbach,  who  thus  de- 
scribes his  ultimate  position:   "Herder  is  strictly  orthodox  in 
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opposition  to  the  innovators  and  illuminists,  while  in  opposition 
to  the  orthodox  he  is  a  bold  innovator.  Yulgar  Rationalism 
makes  him  a  mj^stical  snpernatnralist,  and  vulgar  Supernatural- 
ism  declares  him  a  dangerous  Rationalist,  against  whom  we  cannot 
be  too  much  npon  our  guard.  His  opposition  to  Kant's  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  possibility  of  a  revelation  and  of  a  spiritual 
apprehension  of  snpersensuous  realities,  in  his  Detective  Criticism^ 
proves  that  he  continued  to  occupy  substantially  his  earlier 
position." 

Schiller  can  in  no  sense  be  called  a  Christian  poet.  He  occupied 
the  speculative  standpoint  of  Kant,  of  whom  he  was  an  admiring 
disciple.  His  feeling  of  positive  dislike  to  Christianity  arose, 
in  large  part,  from  its  opposition  to  the  classical  spirit  and  the 
classical  mythologj^  to  which  he  was  devoted.  The  rapture  of 
admiration  with  which  his  productions  were  hailed  throughout 
Germany,  gave  great  eclat  to  the  Kantian  system,  and  subjected 
orthodox  Christianity  to  a  corresponding  degree  of  disfavor. 
Yet  with  the  exception  of  his  earlier  dramas,  his  poems  and 
writings  advocate  and  exhibit  a  high  and  noble  moralit3^  In  his 
effort  and  hope  to  give  a  moral  power  to  the  drama,  and  to  make 
the  theatre  a  substitute  for  the  Church,  he  met  of  course  with  no 
success,  but  his  influence  operated  unfavorably  upon  the  pulpit 
and  upon  the  Ritual  of  the  Church.  The  former  became  in  many 
cases  the  exponent  of  esthetics  more  than  of  morals  and  religion  ; 
and  the  latter  was  increasingly  ornate  in  prayer  and  song  and 
musical  accompaniments.  The  effect  of  Schiller  upon  the  Ger- 
man mind  was  not  only  one  of  strong  antagonism  to  Christianity, 
but  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  established  order  and  institutions 
of  society,  by  the  presentation  of  a  romantic,  impracticable  ideal 
of  human  life. 

Goethe^  whose  long  literary  career  occupies  the  closing  part  of 
this  period  and  a  large  portion  of  the  following  period,  was  a 
man  of  marvellous  and  universal  powers.  His  position  as  a  poet 
towards  the  philosophical  system  of  Schelling,  to  be  described  in 
the  following  chapter,  was  similar  to  that  of  Schiller  in  relation 
to  Kant.  But  while  he  adopted  it  so  far  as  to  make  it  give  its 
spirit  to  his  poetry,  and  while  he  accepted  it  as  most  in  harmony 
with  his  own  convictions,  he  did  not  embrace  it  as  a  disciple,  but 
regarded  it,  as  he  did  all  systems,  as  a  critic  and  a  judge.     He 
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rejected  the  philosophical  systems  both  of  Fichte  and  of  Jacobi. 
He  despised  the  illuminists  and  the  vulgar  Rationalism  of  Nicolai 
and  his  co-workers,  and  the  empirical  educational  system  of  Base- 
dow and  his  followers.  In  reference  to  Christianity  he  did  not 
occupy  Schiller's  position  of  positive  antagonism.  He  declared 
that  he  was  not  unchristian,  nor  antichristian,  but  only  non- 
Christian.  And  in  his  later  years  his  estimate  of  Christianity, 
although  it  was  one  which  excluded  a  belief  in  its  supernatural- 
ism,  was  increasingly  respectful  and  admiring.  In  one  of  his 
latest  conversations  he  remarked:  "Let  intellectual  culture  con- 
tinue to  progress,  let  the  natural  sciences  increase  in  breadth  and 
depth,  and  let  the  human  mind  enlarge  as  it  will,  it  will  never  get 
be3^ond  the  loftiness  and  moral  education  of  Christianity,  as  it 
sparkles  and  shines  forth  in  the  Gospels." 

As  the  philosophy  of  Kant  found  its  poet  in  Schiller,  and  that 
of  Schelling  in  Goethe,  so  that  of  Jacobi  had  its  poetical  inter- 
preters in  Jean  Paul  (ob.  1825)  and  Hehel  (ob.  1826),  in  whom 
the  same  devout  spirit  was  found  in  the  same  separation  from 
any  faith  in  Christianity.  The  almost  universal  unbelief  of  the 
philosophers  and  literary  men  of  the  period  found  its  exception 
in  two  signal  instances.  Hermann^  at  Konigsberg,  by  the  side  of 
Kant  and  his  personal  friend,  adopted  with  strong  conviction, 
and  presented  with  great  power,  the  old  and  almost  obsolete 
orthodox  Lutheranism.  Claudius^  in  the  Wandsheck  Messenger^ 
vindicated  the  same  system  in  a  spirit  of  mingled  earnestness 
and  humor,  which  made  his  writings  acceptable  even  to  those 
who  rejected  his  system.  The  celebrated  historian  MiXller  (ob. 
1809)  recognized  Christ  as  the  central  influence  of  all  the  life  of 
nations,  in  a  way  more  distinct  and  profound  than  any  other 
historian. 

yil.   MORAVIANISM  AND  SWEDENBORGIANISM. 

The  Moravian  Church  will  form  the  subject  of  a  separate 
chapter. 

Swedenborgianism  originated  with  Emanuel  Yon  Sweden- 
borg,  son  of  a  Lutheran  Bishops  in  West  Gothland.  He  was  a 
councillor  in  the  Bergswerks  College  of  Stockholm.  His  know- 
ledge of  the  natural  sciences  was  very  extensive,  and  his  ability 
in  every  department  of  knowledge  remarkable.    After  long  and 
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profound  study  of  the  natural  scienees  lie  became  persuaded  (in 
1143,  during  a  visit  to  London)  that  the  Lord  appeared  to  him, 
revealed  to  him  his  inner  nature,  disclosed  to  him  the  spiritual 
world,  and  honored  him  with  intercourse  with  the  angels.  Those 
who  accepted  these  revelations  believed  that  they  were  truly  from 
Heaven,  and  not  the  results  of  his  own  spiritually  aided  insight ; 
and  those  who  rejected  them  did  not  regard  him  as  a  conscious 
imposter,  but  as  a  deluded  and  enthusiastic  dreamer,  who  mis- 
took his  mesmeric,  ecstatic  states  for  divine  revelations.  After 
his  death  in  lYt2  his  writings  were  collected  and  published  by  his 
disciples;  and  in  HYS  they  formed  themselves  into  congregations 
in  Sweden  and  England.  The  Bible  was  accepted  by  him,  but 
was  regarded  as  only  a  dead  body  without  that  spiritual  interpre- 
tation which  had  been  revealed  to  him.  He  modified  or  rejected 
all  the  prominent  doctrines  of  the  orthodox  Lutheran  system. 
Instead  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  declared  that  God  is 
one,  and  this  one  God  is  Christ,  who  manifested  himself  in  a 
threefold  form.  The  death  of  Christ  was  not  an  atonement,  but 
only  the  means  of  communicating  a  new  life  to  the  penitent. 
Angels  were  the  souls  of  departed  men ;  the  devil  is  the  collective 
name  for  all  the  spirits  of  the  lost;  and  the  general  judgment 
has  already  occurred.  There  is  to  be  no  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  but  the  spiritual  form  of  the  body  continues  after  death. 
The  second  coming  of  Christ  is  not  to  be  personal  but  spiritual, 
and  the  whole  life  in  Heaven  and  Hell  is  to  be  similar  to  that  of 
the  good  and  evil  here  on  earth ;  the  one  in  perfect  worlds,  and 
the  other  in  scenes  of  gloom  and  disorder. 
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CHAPTEBXXXr. 

The  Reformed  Church  of  France. 


I.   PERSECUTIONS  IN  FRANCE.      THE  CAMISARDS. 

The  century  opened  with  continued  persecutions  of  the  Hugue- 
nots in  France.  The  consequences  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Xantes  (1685)  were  still  felt  in  all  their  severity.  There  were 
still  about  2,000,000  Huguenots  in  France.  In  Lower  Languedoc, 
and  especially  in  the  mountains  of  the  Cevennes  they  congregated 
in  caves  and  wild  mountain  glens,  and  maintained  their  worship 
and  their  organization.  Their  enthusiasm  gave  rise  to  exhibi- 
tions of  what  were  regarded  as  inspired  prophesyings.  They 
exhibited  the  most  exalted  heroism  and  joy  in  the  midst  of 
imprisonment  and  suffering  and  privations  of  every  kind.  In 
the  single  month  of  November,  1101,  two  hundred  prophets  were 
seized,  in  the  Cevennes,  and  condemned  to  the  galleys  and  to 
military  service.  The  number  of  the  inspired  in  Languedoc,  in 
1702,  was  estimated  at  eight  thousand.  The  prophesyings  were 
attended  with  convulsions.  Some  who  were  sent  out  to  capture 
them  threw  down  their  weapons,  and  spoke  with  new  tongues,  and 
were  thrown  into  the  same  state  of  convulsions  as  the  prophets. 

The  relentless  cruelty  of  the  agents  of  the  government  against 
these  enthusiasts  provoked  retaliation.  The  Camisards,  as  they 
were  called,  under  the  lead  of  La  Porte,  committed  outrages 
against  the  churches  and  the  clergy.  A  French  General  Broglie 
was  sent  against  the  Camisards  with  dragoons  and  infantry.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  Nimes  they  waited  for  the  attack  of  Broglie, 
kneeling  and  singing  hymns ;  and,  rising,  put  their  assailants  to 
flight.  A  strong  military  force  was  called  in  to  put  the  rebels 
down.  Mmes,  and  the  whole  surrounding  country,  were  treated 
with  the  utmost  severity.  Thousands,  suspected  of  Protestant- 
ism, were  thrown  into  prisons.    Discovered  conventicles  were 
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burnt  over  the  heads  of  the  worshippers,  and  those  who  Escaped 
from  the  fire  were  dispatched  by  the  dragoons. 

The  heroism  and  fidelity  of  the  Camisards  and  the  more  sober 
Huguenots  in  the  south  of  France,  excited  the  admiration  and 
sympatliy  of  the  Protestants  in  England  and  in  Holland.  Money 
was  sent  to  them  from  both  of  those  countries.  The  Camisards 
were  successful  in  many  battles.  Among  the  Catholics  a  band 
of  fanatics,  called  Knights  of  the  Cross,  led  on  by  an  old  hermit, 
Brother  Francis  Gabriel,  made  war  upon  these  enemies  of  the 
Church.  Cavalier,  the  leader  of  the  Camisards,  after  having 
exhibited  great  skill  and  heroism,  at  length  grew  cold  in  the 
service,  and  was  bought  off,  with  a  position  in  the  army,  by  the 
Government.  After  a  desultory  resistance  of  a  few  years,  all  open 
opposition  to  the  Government  ceased  in  the  year  1706.  Many 
of  the  French  refugees  appeared  in  Switzerland  and  in  England. 
John  Cavalier  and  two  others,  who  claimed  to  possess  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  created  much  excitement  and  won  some  converts  in 
London.  An  English  nobleman.  Lord  Lacy,  experienced  the 
prophetic  inspiration.  The  Bishop  of  London  demanded  of  the 
French  Consistory  an  investigation  of  the  matter.  It  took  place 
in  January,  1707,  and  the  Consistory  pronounced  these  pretended 
inspirations  to  be  carnal  and  imaginar3^  The  press  and  the 
populace  took  part  for  and  against  these  prophesyings,  and  com- 
motions often  arose  at  the  conventicles,  which  required  the  inter- 
vention of  the  police. 

II.   FURTHER  PERSECUTIONS. 

Besides  this  enthusiastic  and  fanatical  type  of  Protestantism, 
there  were  also  in  the  south  of  France,  pastors  and  preachers 
who  held  in  sobriety  to  the  faith  of  the  Reformers.  Conspicuous 
among  them  was  Antoine  Court  of  Nimes,  who  labored  with 
singular  tact  and  boldness  to  recover  the  Camisards  from  their 
extravagances,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  them  Ipyal  to  the 
Protestant  faith.  In  1715  he  gathered  an  assembly  of  the  clergy 
and  of  a  few  of  the  laity,  with  the  view  of  giving  as  much  cohe- 
rence and  unity  as  jjossible  to  flocks  which  were  scattered  and 
could  meet  only  in  secret.  They  discarded  utterly  the  new 
inspiration.  Other  synods,  at  his  suggestion,  were  held  in  other 
parts  of  the   country.      The   scattered   secret   Church   assumed 
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something  of  order  and  of  mutual  understanding  and  fellowship. 
But,  although  the  violence  and  extravagance  of  the  Camisards 
had  ceased,  the  government  was  no  more  inclined  than  before  to 
moderation.  Louis  XV.  re-enacted,  in  1724,  the  law  of  Louis  XIV. 
against  the  Huguenots,  and  made  severe  additions  to  it.  The 
religious  assemblies  were  forbidden  with  double  strictness. 
Children,  as  soon  as  born,  were  required  to  be  baptized  by 
Romish  priests.  Protestants  were  compelled  to  send  their 
children  to  Romish  priests  to  be  instructed  in  the  faith.  They 
were  forbidden  to  send  their  children  out  of  the  country 
for  education,  on  the  penalty  of  heavy  fines.  No  Protestant 
could  exercise  the  profession  of  medicine,  surgery,  apothecar}^, 
bookseller,  or  printer.  House-searching,  quartering  of  soldiers, 
imprisonment,  confiscations,  forced  contributions,  exiles,  and 
forced  divorces,  were  constantly  taking  place.  The  south  of 
France  still  remained  the  chief  theatre  of  these  persecutions. 
Some  executions  also  took  place.  In  1T32,  two  preachers  were 
hanged.  In  1Y45,  two  more  suffered  the  same  fate  in  Grenoble ; 
and  still  another  at  Montpellier,  in  1746.  In  1745,  the  severe 
edicts  against  Protestants  were  made  more  stringent.  Repre- 
sentations addressed  to  the  throne  against  these  cruelties  pro- 
duced no  relief.  But  a  case  occurred  in  1762  which  put  an  end 
to  the  penalty  of  death ;  and  mitigated  the  severity  of  the  perse- 
cution which  had  hitherto  been  exercised. 

This  was  the  case,  which  has  become  celebrated  and  historical, 
of  John  Galas.  He  was  a  Protestant,  and  sixty-eight  years  of 
age.  For  forty  years  he  had  lived  in  Toulouse  as  a  merchant, 
and  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  a  plain  and  upright  citizen. 
He  had  brought  up  his  children  as  Protestants.  One  of  his 
sons  became  a  Romanist,  and  his  eldest  son  Mark  Anthony, 
falling  into  melancholy,  hung  himself.  The  cry  at  once  arose 
that  his  father  had  hanged  him,  or  caused  him  to  be  hanged, 
because  he  too  wished  to  join  the  Ghurch  of  Rome.  This  sense- 
less cry  was  taken  up  by  the  authorities ;  and  the  father  and 
mother  and  other  members  of  the  family  were  cast  into  prison. 
The  suicide  was  honored  as  a  saint  and  martyr.  In  the  following 
year,  1762,  the  anniversary  of  the  slaughter  of  4000  Huguenots 
in  Toulouse,  two  hundred  3^ears  before,  was  celebrated.  It  was 
felt  that  the  occasion  would  be   appropriately  honored  by  the 
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sacrifice  of  John  Galas.  According!}^,  although  under  torture 
he  solemnly  denied  the  charge,  he  was  broken  and  died  upon  the 
wheel  and  his  body  was  burnt.  Upon  the  imprisonment  of  Galas 
some  of  the  members  of  the  family  were  banished,  and  others 
thrust  into  convents.  One  of  the  daughters,  from  bad  treatment 
in  a  convent,  threw  herself  into  a  well.  The  father  and  mother, 
then  in  prison,  were  accused  of  having  also  procured  instruments 
for  the  execution  of  this  crime. 

The  knowledge  of  these  events,  reaching  Yoltaire,  led  to  his 
celebrated  treatise  on  toleration.  He  described  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  in  all  their  enormity.  In  consequence  of  his  repre- 
sentations, there  was  a  new  investigation  of  the  trial  of  Galas, 
by  the  royal  Gouncil  of  State  ;  and  in  the  year  1*165,  the  judg- 
ment of  Toulouse  was  reversed.  This  was  the  last  execution  of 
a  Protestant  by  law  in  France.  The  treatise  of  Yoltaire  urged 
toleration  on  general  grounds  ;  and  did  not  exhibit  the  bitter 
hostility  to  Ghristianity  which  he  then  felt,  and  subsequently  so 
fully  expressed. 

III.    SUBSEQUENT  HISTORY  OF  FRENCH  PROTESTANTISM. 

Louis  XYI.  was  kindly  disposed  toward  his  Protestant  subjects. 
In  the  year  1788,' he  issued  an  ordinance  considerably  softening 
the  earlier  edicts.  The  French  Revolution,  in  the  following  j^ear, 
placed  the  Gatholics  and  Protestants  upon  an  equal  footing. 
But  now,  in  the  place  of  religious  fanaticism,  came  that  of  politics  ; 
and  there  was  no  more  real  freedom  of  opinion  than  before. 
Before  this  period  men  were  compelled  to  affirm  certain  things 
or  die ;  now  they  were  compelled  to  deny  the  same  things  or 
suffer  the  same  penalty.  The  intolerance  of  political  fanaticism 
was  no  less  violent  than  that  of  Romanism,  and  no  more  in 
harmony  with  just  political  principles  than  that  of  Romanism 
was  with  the  true  doctrines  and  spirit  of  Ghristianity. 

lY.   DISPERSION  OF  FRENCH  PROTESTANTS. 

The  dispersion  of  French  Huguenot  refugees  over  Europe  and 
the  United  States  constitutes  an  exceedingly  interesting  chapter 
of  the  history  of  Protestantism  during  the  eighteenth  century. 
They  became  an  important   and   valuable  portion  of  the   popu- 
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lation  in  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Germany;  and  many  of  them 
eminent  in  arms,  in  Government,  and  in  literature. 

1.  Brandenburg. 

Their  influence  in  the  gradual  development  of  the  Duchy  of 
Brandenburg  into  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Prussia,  becomes  an 
exceedingly  interesting  fact  in  view  of  recent  events  in  Europe. 
The  refugee  Protestants  of  France  did  much  towards  the  con- 
solidation of  that  great  Protestant  power,  which  has  inflicted 
such  dreadful  chastisement  upon  the  country  by  which  they  were 
so  cruelly  persecuted.  The  emigration  of  Huguenots  from  France 
to  Brandenburg  began  before  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes.  The  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  John  George,  who 
•was  educated  in  France  at  the  University  of  Saumur,  openly 
professed  the  Reformed  faith  in  1614.  Frederic  William  received 
a  French  and  Protestant  education  in  Holland,  whither  his  father 
sent  him  in  early  youth.  On  his  accession  in  1640,  he  found  his 
country  desolated  and  depopulated  by  war ;  and  determined  at 
once  to  avail  himself  of  the  persecutions  of  Louis  XIY.  to  re- 
plenish his  kingdom  with  as  many  refugees  from  France  as  he 
could  secure.  He  was  prompted  to  this  course  both  by  his  princi- 
ples and  his  interest.  As  early  as  1661,  several  French  families 
took  up  their  abode  in  Berlin  ;  and  in  161 2  a  French  Church  was 
formed  in  that  city.  After  the  edict  of  Nantes,  Frederic  William 
immediately  issued  the  edict  of  Potsdam,  by  which  he  assured 
the  persecuted  Protestants  of  welcome,  and  protection,  and  em- 
ployment in  his  dominions.  His  representatives  at  the  other 
Protestant  states  of  Europe  were  instructed  to  aid  them  in  their 
journe3^  The  freedom  of  the  boroughs  was  secured  to  them  in 
all  the  towns  which  they  selected  for  their  abode.  They  were 
admitted  at  once  into  the  corporations  of  their  respective  trades. 
Manufacturers  were  aided  in  setting  their  establishments  on  foot. 
To  agriculturists,  land  was  given.  Upon  refugee  nobles,  offices, 
honors,  and  dignities  were  bestowed.  In  case  of  their  purchase 
of  fiefs  they  enjoyed  the  same  privileges  as  the  native  nobility. 
They  were  allowed  to  appoint  judges  for  the  settlement  of  diffi- 
culties with  each  other.  They  had,  as  in  France,  their  own  courts, 
consistories,  and  synods.  So  favorable  was  their  condition  in 
Brandenburg  that  their  colonies  were  constantly  increased  by 
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refugees  who  had  first  settled  in  Holland,  England,  and  Switzer- 
land. The  resources  of  Frederic  William  were  much  strained  to 
meet  all  his  engagements  to  the  numerous  emigrants  that  poured 
into  his  kingdom  ;  but  in  the  assurance  that  they  would  ultimately 
greatly  benefit  the  country,  he  sacrificed  largelj^  his  own  means, 
and  abstained  from  imposing  onerous  taxes  upon  his  subjects. 
Many  of  the  refugees  brought  with  them  considerable  means; 
and  private  contributions  aided  him  in  his  efforts.  The  exiled 
nobility  and  more  prosperous  of  the  people  also  taxed  themselves 
to  aid  their  poorer  brethren. 

The  number  of  exiles  settled  in  Brandenburg,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  believed  not  to  have  been  less  than 
25,000.  One  of  the  most  notable  of  the  leaders  and  promoters 
of  the  emigration  was  David  Ayicillon^  the  pastor  of  Metz.  The 
edict  revoking  that  of  Nantes  was  registered  on  the  same  day 
at  Metz  as  at  Paris— the  22d  of  October,  1685.  On  the  24th 
his  church  was  closed;  and  on  the  25th  it  was  demolished. 
Ancillon,  with  other  pastors,  immediately  set  out  for  Branden- 
burg, and  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  Court  Church  at  Berlin. 
Those  who  remained  behind  underwent  a  cruel  persecution. 
From  two  to  three  thousand  soon  escaped  to  Brandenburg. 
Ancillon  watched  over  the  emigration  of  those  who  came  from 
Metz,  by  the  authority  of  the  Elector. 

The  emigrants  may  be  divided  into  seven  classes,  soldiery, 
gentlemen,  men  of  letters,  artists,  merchants,  manufacturers, 
agriculturists,  and  common  laborers.  All  aided  greatly  in 
increasing  the  strength,  reputation,  and  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Among  these  classes  some  rose  to  great  eminence  and  fame. 
The  Lord  d'Espenses,  an  early  emigrant,  became  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  Elector's  armies,  and  was  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing the  first  French  Church  in  Berlin.  The  celebrated 
Marshal  Schomberg,  afterwards  so  famous  as  the  leading  gene- 
ral of  William  III.  of  England,  resided  for  a  short  period  at 
Berlin.  Duquesne  was  scarcely  less  celebrated  as  a  naval  officer. 
The  agency  of  these  emigrants  in  developing  the  resources  of  the 
country,  in  introducing  new  manufactures,  and  in  aiding  the 
organization  of  that  army  Avhich  has  now  become  the  confessedly 
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most  perfect  military  organization  which  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
was  very  great. 

2.   The  smaller  German  States. 

The  Protestants  of  France  settled  in  smaller  numbers  in  other 
states  of  Germany  besides  Brandenburg.  The  Lutheran  princes 
generally  received  them  with  little  sympathy  or  aid;  and  either 
refused  to  tolerate  their  religion  or  gave  to  it  a  very  limited 
toleration. 

In  Saxony,  a  number  of  merchants  settled  for  the  facilities  of 
disposing  of  their  goods  at  the  Leipsic  fair,  notwithstanding 
that  they  were  compelled  to  hold  their  services  in  secret  and 
only  under  the  seal  of  an  oath.  The  free  town  of  Frankfort  on 
the  Main  refused  them  the  privilege  of  the  public  exercise  of 
their  relisfion,  notwithstanding:  the  solicitations  of  Frederic 
William  in  their  favor.  That  permission  was  not  granted  until 
the  year  1787.  The  colony  of  Hamburg  was  not  permitted 
openly  to  celebrate  religious  worship  until  the  j^ear  1761.  The 
towns  of  Bremen  and  Lubeck  showed  a  similar  intolerance. 
The  refugees  received  better  treatment  in  Brunswick-Hanover. 
The  Duke  was  married  to  Sophia,  daughter  of  Frederic  Y., 
Elector  Palatine  and  King  of  Bohemia,  and  the  granddaughter, 
by  her  mother  Elizabeth,  of  James  I.  King  of  England.  That 
princess,  from  whom  the  royal  family  of  England  is  descended 
through  her  son  George  I.,  had  been  educated  in  the  Reformed 
religion.  Full  of  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  refugees,  she  joined 
in  all  her  husband's  measures  for  their  establishment  in  his  states. 
Many  refugees  of  distinguished  families"  came  to  Hanover  and 
were  warmly  welcomed,  and  received  appointments  in  the  court 
and  in  the  army.  The  town  of  Zell  in  Brunswick-Lunenburg, 
attracted  a  great  number  of  the  exiles  ;  and  under  the  protection 
of  the  Duchess,  a  French  Protestant,  a  court,  remarkable  for  its 
intelligence  and  refinement,  was  established.  The  princes  of 
Brunswick,  Wolfenbuttel,  and  Bevern,  the  Margrave  of  Branden- 
burg-Bareith,  the  Margrave  of  Anspach,  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg, 
all  received  them  with  favor,  and  all  their  states  derived  great 
advantage  from  their  intelligence  and  skill.  Above  all  Hesse- 
Cassel  received  a  very  large  number  of  them  into  its  little  terri- 
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tory ;  and  derived  the  utmost  advantage  from  their  presence,  in 
their  industrial  pursuits,  and  in  every  department  of  business. 

3.   The  Refugees  in  England. 

It  had  been  the  policy  of  England,  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  to  befriend  the  Protestants  of  France.  Elizabeth  had 
rendered  them  some  aid  during  their  wars  with  the  Catholics. 
James  had  interposed  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 
Charles  I.  had  sent  an  unsuccessful  expedition  to  aid  Kochelle, 
when  invested  by  Richelieu.  Cromwell  had  interposed,  with  a 
high  hand  and  with  some  success,  to  prevent  the  persecution  of 
the  Waldetises  in  Savoy  and  the  Huguenots  in  the  south  of  France. 
England  was  therefore  prepared  to  receive  the  refugees  who  began 
to  flee  into  the  kingdom  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
She  had,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  received  a  large  number  of 
fugitives  whom  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  the  cruelties 
of  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  the  Netherlands,  had  driven  from  that 
country  and  from  France ;  and  French  and  German  Protestant 
Churches  were  established  and  protected  in  London,  in  Canter- 
bur3",  and  in  about  twelve  other  prominent  cities  of  England,  in 
the  reigns  of  Edward  YI.  and  Elizabeth.  These  Churches  were 
protected  by  Elizabeth  and  James  in  their  original  immunities. 
Archbishop  Laud  secured  an  order  that  they  should  all  use  the 
ritual  of  the  Church  of  England  and  come  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Bishops  ;  but  this  regulation  was  resisted  by  the  Churches, 
and  the  troubles  which  soon  ensued  made  it  impossible  to  carry 
it  into  effect. 

After  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  refugees,  chiefly 
from  Normandy,  Brittany,  Picardy,  and  Guienne,  poured  into 
England.  They  were  welcomed  and  protected  by  the  secret 
Romanist  Charles  IL,  the  open  and  bigoted  Romanist  James  II., 
^nd  by  William  and  Anne.  The^^  were  allowed  to  be  naturalized ; 
to  have  their  furniture  and  merchandise  enter  the  kingdom  free  of 
duty;  and  contributions  for  them  were  recommended  by  the 
Government.  It  is  estimated  that  eighty  thousand  refugees  had 
entered  into  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
In  London  alone  they  had  thirty-one  churches  as  early  as  1*720. 
Some  refugees  from  Cambra}^,  Amiens,  and  Torquay,  chiefly 
artisans,  settled  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  quarter  which  they  occu- 
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pied  .is  still  called  Picardy.  They  retained  the  use  of  the  French 
language  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  After  the  battle 
of  the  Bo3'ne  and  the  subjection  of  Ireland,  colonies  of  refugees 
were  settled  also  in  Dublin,  Cork  and  a  few  other  cities,  under  the 
protection  of  King  William  III. 

Among  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Refugees  was  Marshal 
Schomberg,  who  had  risen  to  that  position  by  his  brilliant  mili- 
tary services  in  Erance.  He  accompanied  and  commanded  the 
army  of  William  of  Orange  to  England,  and  subsequently  com- 
manded the  army  of  William  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne ;  at 
which  he  was  killed.  Rapin,  the  author  of  the  elaborate  history 
of  England,  was  also  a  French  refugee,  and  distingui^-ed  in  his 
own  country  before  he  went  to  England.  But  while  many  of  the 
refugees  occupied  honorable  places  in  the  army  and  others  were 
prosperous  in  professional  and  commercial  life,  not  many  of  them, 
as  in  Germany,  were  promoted  to  the  highest  posts  of  official 
honor.  The  influence  and  usefulness  of  the  refugees  were  exerted 
chiefly  in  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests.  Of  the 
80,000  estimated  exiles,  at  least  70,000  were  manufacturers  and 
artisans.  The  advancement  of  England  in  manufactures  and  the 
arts  was  largely  due  to  this  skilful,  useful,  and  sober  population. 
From  them  was  introduced  into  England  the  manufacture  of  fine 
paper,  of  silks  and  of  linen  goods,  and  many  other  of  the  finer 
kinds  of  articles  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  import. 
These  French  refugees  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
became  thoroughly  fused  with  the  English  population. 

4.  Refugees  in  America. 

The  Admiral  Coligny  had  made  two  unsuccessful  eflforts — one 
in  Brazil  and  one  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina — to  plant 
colonies  of  the  Reformed,  which  might  aff'ord  a  refuge  to  them 
when  persecuted  in  France.  Subsequently,  and  before  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (about  1662),  some  refugees  from 
Rochelle  had  settled  in  Boston.  In  New  York  their  number  was 
much  greater.  In  1656  their  numbers  and  their  influence  were 
so  great  that  public  documents  were  published  in  French  as  well 
as  in  English  and  Dutch.  Some  also,  at  the  same  period,  settled 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  In  the  two  Carolinas  they  arrived  at 
about  the  same  time  as  the  English  colonists  from  Virginia  and 
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Massachusetts.  They  were  put  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality 
with  the  English  colonists.  N'ew  Rochelle,  sixteen  miles  north 
of  New  York,  was  an  entirely  French  town,  composed  of  refugees. 
Too  poor  at  first  to  build  a  church,  they  were  accustomed  to 
walk  to  New  York  on  Saturday  night,  attend  two  services  on 
Sunday,  and  return  on  Sunday  night  Settlements  were  also 
made  in  Pennsylvania.  An  agricultural  settlement  on  the  James 
Kiver,  below  Richmond,  became  celebrated  for  its  prosperity  and 
thrift.  But  it  was  in  Charleston  and  its  immediate  neighborhood 
that  the  largest  and  most  favorite  and  successful  settlements 
were  made.  In  all  these  places  they  were  warmly  welcomed, 
large  grants  of  land  being  made  to  them,  and  every  practicable 
facility  for  carrjdng  on  their  farms  and  trades  was  afforded  them. 
The  French  refugees  almost  universally  embraced  the  cause  of 
their  adopted  country  in  the  War  of  Independence.  Many  of 
them  rendered  the  most  important  services,  and  have  left  behind 
them  \Qvj  honored  names  in  our  histor}^  Charleston  especially 
was  prolific  of  eminent  men  of  French  descent.  A  large  portion 
of  the  present  names  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  South 
Carolina  indicate  their  French  origin.  Marion,  the  celebrated 
partisan  ranger,  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  these  exiles.  So 
also  was  Henry  Laurens,  President  of  the  Continental  Congress. 
Of  the  seven  Presidents  of  the  Continental  Congress  during  the 
War  of  Independence,  three  were  the  descendants  of  French 
emigrants,  and  all  were  distinguished  men — Laurens,  John  Jay, 
afterwards  minister  to  England  and  Chief  Justice,  and  Elias 
Boudinot.  A  Huguenot  Church  at  Charleston  alone  still  sustains 
its  original  character.  It  uses  a  Liturgy  of  the  French  Protestant 
Church,  translated  from  the  editions  of  ItSt  and  17t2,  published 
at  Neufchatel,  and  altered  and  adapted  to  their  use. 

5.  Emigration  to  Holland. 

The  most  numerous  and  important  of  all  the  emigrations  was 
that  to  Holland.  From  the  middle  ages  it  had  been  the  asylum 
of  those  who  fled  from  persecution  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 
The  religious  troubles  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
peopled  it  with  crowds  of  exiles.  During  the  reign  of  Mary 
of  England  30,000  exiles  found  refuge  in  Holland.  During  the 
thirty  years'  war  in  Germany  thousands  fled  before  the  armies 
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of  Wallenstein  and  Tilly,  and  settled  upon  the  Amstel,  the 
Yesel,  and  the  Rhine.  But  still  more  important  and  numerous 
were  the  emigrations  of  the  Walloons,  the  Brabancons,  and  the 
Flemings,  who  escaped  from  the  persecution  of  the  Duke  of  Alva 
and  the  Duke  of  Parma.  The  number  of  Protestants  was  so 
great  in  the  low  countries  that  it  would  have,  beyond  all  question, 
been  almost  unanimously  Protestant  but  for  the  persecutions  of 
the  Duke  of  Alva. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  persecuted  French  should 
seek  an  asjdum  which  had  been  opened  for  their  Walloon  and 
Flemish  brethren  who  spoke  the  same  language  and  adopted  the 
same  creed.  The  emigration  began  to  be  numerous  under  Henry 
III.  in  1585,  and  increased  greatly  under  Louis  XIY.,  especially 
after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1685).  From  that 
period  the  western  provinces  of  France  poured  in  a  constant 
stream  of  refugees,  many  of  whom  became  very  eminent  in 
literature,  in  science,  and  in  theology.  Every  facility  was  fur- 
nished for  their  settlement  in  the  couiitr}^  The  Prince  of  Orange, 
subsequently  William  III.  of  England,  greatly  favored  them,  and 
*  derived  much  advantage  from  their  presence  in  his  dominions. 
They  swelled  his  armies,  and  gave  great  efficiency  to  their 
organization;  and  were  of  the  utmost  aid  to  him  in  his  many 
campaigns  against  Louis  XIY.  The  number  of  emigrants  in 
Holland  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  estimated 
at  80,000,  and  in  the  subsequent  century  that  number  was  pro- 
bably quadrupled.  In  Amsterdam  alone,  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  they  amounted  to  15,000,  and  constituted  a 
separate  quarter  of  the  city;  and  a  similar  proportion  occupied 
the  other  cities.  As  in  England  and  in  Brandenburg,  they  were 
instrumental  in  establishing  new  branches  of  industry  and  in 
increasing  the  commerce  of  the  country.  But  this  emigration 
was  particularly  distinguished  by  the  immense  number  of  able 
and  learned  preachers  and  authors  who  upheld  and  gave  eclat  to 
Protestantism  throughout  Europe.  There  Saurin,  Claude,  Jurieu, 
Basnage,  Lenfant,  and  a  host  of  scholars,  whose  fame  and  whose 
works  are  yet  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  Church,  lived  and 
labored  in  sad  but  heroic  exile.  Nothing  nobler  in  the  annals  of 
pulpit  eloquence  is  to  be  found  than  the  discourses  of  Saurin  to 
his  immense  and  illustrious  congregation  of  exiles  at  the  Hague. 
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I  cannot  better  convey  an  idea  of  the  whole  character  of  French 
exiled  Protestantism  than  by  quoting  from  one  of  his  many  ser- 
mons of  the  same  character,  a  portion  of  his  impassioned  expostu- 
lation with  God  and  sublime  resignation  to  his  will,  as  he  lays 
before  Him  the  sufferings  to  which  the  Church  of  his  beloved 
France  was  subjected. 

After  an  affectionate  appeal  and  exhortation  to  his  congrega- 
tion, he  exclaims,  addressing  the  King,  not  with  reproaches,  but 
with  a  charity  that  is  truly  divine:  "And  thou,  mighty  prince, 
whom  I  once  honored  as  my  King,  whom  I  still  respect  as  the 
scourge  of  the  Most  High,  thou  also  shall  have  a  portion  in  my 
prayer.  These  provinces,  which  thou  threatenest  with  thy  wrath, 
but  which  the  arm  of  the  Almighty  still  upholds  against  thee ; 
these  climates,  which  thou  peoplest  with  fugitives,  but  with 
fugitives  which  are  imbued  with  charity;  these  walls,  which 
inclose  thousands  of  martyrs  of  thy  making,  but  whom  faith 
makes  triumphant,  may  all  yet  ring  with  blessings  in  thy  favor. 
God  grant  that  the  fatal  bandage,  which  shuts  out  the  truth  from 
thy  sight,  may  fall  from  thine  eyes.  May  God  forgive  thee  the 
rivers  of  blood  with  which  thou  hast  deluged  the  land.  May  God 
be  pleased  to  efface  from  his  book  the  evils  which  thou  hast  done 
to  us,  while  recompensing  those  who  have  endured  them.  God 
grant,  that  having  been  the  minister  of  his  justice  against  us  and 
against  our  Church,  thou  mayst  yet  be  the  dispenser  of  his  graces 
and  the  minister  of  his  mercies." 

Saurin  at  the  close,  as  was  his  wont,  glides  from  preaching  to 
prayer,  and  in  his  prayer  enters  as  it  were  into  debate  with  God. 
To  the  question  of  God  :  "My  people,  what  have  I  done  to  thee?" 
he  replies:  "Ah,  Lord!  what  things  hast  thou  not  done  unto  us? 
The  roads  of  Zion  filled  with  mourning;  the  gates  of  Jerusalem 
desolate;  the  sacrificers  in  tears;  the  virgins  in  aflaiction;  the  sanc- 
tuaries beaten  down;  the  wilderness  peopled  with  fugitives;  the 
children  torn  from  their  parents ;  the  prison  filled  with  believers ; 
the  galleys  crowded  with  martyrs;  the  blood  of  our  countrymen 
poured  out  like  water,  the  venerable  corpses  of  the  dead  cast 
into  kennels  as  food  for  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the 
field ;  the  walls  of  our  temples  now  heaps  of  dust  and  ashes,  the 
mournful  relics  of  houses  consecrated  to  our  God;  the  flames, 
22 
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the  wheels,  the  gibbets,  the  tortures  unheard  of  until  our  century, 
let  them  appear  to  answer  and  make  reply  against  the  Eternal." 

And  then  in  a  strain  of  equal  pathos  and  power,  he  justifies  God 
for  these  chastisements,  because  of  the  sins  of  the  people,  and 
because  of  the  love  which  through  chastisement  would  lift  them 
to  new  heights  of  holiness.  He  enumerates,  as  from  the  Lord, 
his  complaints  against  his  people,  and  then  exclaims,  ''  Such  is 
the  cause  which  the  Lord  brings  against  you.  Justify  yourselves, 
speak,  plead,  reply."  And  then  in  conclusion,  admitting  his  sins 
and  the  sins  of  the  people,  he  closes  the  sublime  colloquy  with 
God  with  the  wonderful  words  of  Micah :  "Wherewithal  shall  I 
come  before  the  Lord  and  present  mj^self  before  the  Most  High 
God?"  (if.  Charles  Weiss''  History  of  the  French  Protestant 
liefugees.) 
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CHArTJEM  xxxri. 

The  Moravian  Church. 


I.   COUNT  ZINZENDORF. 

Nicholas,  Count  and  proprietor  of  Zinzendorf  and  Pottendorf, 
was  born  at  Dresden,  May  26,  A.D.  ITOO.  The  family  had  long 
been  in  possession  of  great  wealth,  and  honorable  positions  in 
Austria,  and  had  been  raised  by  Leopold  I.  to  the  nobility.  His 
grandfather  removed  to  Germany  on  c^iccount  of  his  attachment 
to  Lutheranism ;  and  his  father  settled  in  Saxony.  His  father 
died  when  he  was  six  weeks  old  ;  and  his  mother,  after  a  second 
marriage,  consigned  him  to  the  care  of  his  pious  grandmother. 

Under  her  kind  and  gentle  nurture,  the  boy,  when  but  six  years 
old,  exhibited  a  peculiar  spirit  of  devotion,  and  a  singular  con- 
viction of  his  personal  union  with  the  Saviour.  He  wrote  little 
letters  to  him  and  threw  them  out  in  the  street,  with  the  assurance 
that  the}^  would  be  found  by  him.  He  was  accustomed  to  stand 
upon  a  chair  and  preach  either  to  empty  chairs,  or  to  such  persons 
as  might  be  in  the  room.  All  the  money  that  he  received  was 
immediately  laid  out  in  presents  for  the  poor.  In  his  tenth  year 
he  went  to  Halle  and  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Fran  eke.  He 
there  gathered  a  little  band  of  scholars  for  social  devotions ;  and 
founded  a  society  called  the  Grain  of  Mustard-seed,  with  the 
motto — "No  man  liveth  to  himself."  In  his  sixteenth  year  he 
was  removed  to  the  University  of  Wittemberg  by  his  uncle,  who 
desired  that  he  might  not  become,  as  he  would  Le  likely  to  do  at 
Halle,  a  decided  Pietist.  There,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of 
his  uncle,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  notwith- 
standing that  his  bent  was  towards  theology ;  and  his  religious 
character  remained  quite  uiuclianged. 

In  his  nineteenth  year  he  entered  upon  his  travels.  The  view 
of  an  Ecce  Homo  in  Dusseldorf  profoundly  impressed  him.  It 
bore  the  inscription,  "All  this  I  have  done  for  thee — what  hast 
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thou  done  for  me?"  These  words  haunted  him  during  all  his 
journeys.  In  Paris  he  became  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
Jansenist  clergy,  and  was  kindly  received  by  Cardinal  Noailles. 
On  his  return  to  Germany,  he  declared  that  all  the  worldly  glory 
which  he  had  seen,  seemed  to  him  only  splendid  wretchedness. 

From  this  period  he  entered  into  a  relation  of  intimacy  with 
the  Pietists  of  Halle.  Reluctantly,  and  after  much  persuasion, 
he  was  induced  to  accept  the  position  of  Royal  counsellor-at-law 
at  Dresden.  But  he  felt  that  he  had  been  called  to  be  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel;  and,  in  obedience  to  this  call,  he  preached  in  Dres- 
den to  large  congregations,  without  having  been  ordained,  and 
without  interference  from  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 

But  soon  Zinzendorf  was  made  to  feel  dissatisfied  both  with 
the  orthodox  Lutheranism  and  with  Pietism.  He  wished  to 
gather  all  the  true  children  of  God  into  a  higher  association. 
With  a  view  to  accomplish  this  great  object  he  purchased  the 
estate  of  his  grandmother  at  Berthelsdorf  in  1722,  and  stationed 
Andrew  Rothe  as  pastor  upon  his  estate.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  married  to  the  sister  of  his  friend  Count  Henry  of  Reuss. 
It  was  a  most  happy  marriage,  in  which  there  was  perfect  con- 
geniality of  principles  and  of  feeling.  The  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  emigration  of  some  Moravian  Christians  to  his  estate 
were  briefly  as  follows  : — 

Christian  David,  born  in  1690,  at  Senftleben  in  Moravia,  was 
awakened  while  yet  a  boy,  to  a  sense  of  the  need  of  a  deeper 
spiritual  life  than  he  was  accustomed  to  see  manifested  around 
him.  Having  reached  Gorlitz,  he  found  there,  from  the  instruction 
of  his  pastors,  the  peace  and  the  spiritual  insight  into  truth  which 
he  had  craved.  He  sought  to  become  the  instrument  of  conveying 
the  same  blessing  of  conversion  to  his  brethren  in  Moravia.  He 
returned,  and  succeeded  in  awakening  in  them  a  desire  to  leave 
their  home  and  settle  among  a  Christian  people,  where  they  might 
be  established  in  the  truth  which  they  had  embraced,  and  profess 
it  without  molestation.  In  an  interview  with  Count  Zinzendorf 
he  disclosed  to  him  the  necessities  and  desires  of  his  brethren. 
The  Count  offered  a  place  on  his  estate  for  the  emigrants.  David 
returned  to  Moravia ;  his  news  was  gladly  received ;  they  set  out 
on  their  pilgrimage,  and  arrived  on  the  17th  of  June,  1722. 
Their  numbers  were  small  j  but  they  were  a  simple,  guileless, 
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grateful,  and  pious  people.  David,  who  was  a  carpenter,  when 
he  made  the  first  stroke  of  his  axe  to  fell  timber  for  the  first 
house,  exclaimed — "  Yea,  the  sparrow  hath  found  an  house,  and 
the  swallow  a  nest  where  she  may  lay  her  young,  even  thine 
altars,  0  Lord  of  hosts,  my  King  and  my  God!"  This  was  a 
second  society  of  the  Grain  of  Mustard-seed,  which  ultimately 
became  a  great  tree. 

• 

II.    THE  SOCIETY  OP  THE  UNITED  BRETHREN. 

Count  Zinzendorf  was  absent  from  his  estate  when  these 
emigrants  arrived.  Two  j^ears  after,  when  he  came  and  saw  the 
new  dwellings  of  the  Moravians,  he  welcomed  them  and  joined 
with  them  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving.  From  that  time  he 
became  absorbed  in  the  thought  of  a  union  of  brethren  of  various 
churches  in  one  higher  Church,  whose  basis  should  be  a  common 
reception  of  fundamental  Gospel  truth,  and  a  mutual  participation 
of  the  life  of  Christ.  A  society  of  the  United  Brethren  was 
formed,  whose  nucleus  was  the  exiled  Moravians,  but  the  number 
of  which  was  rapidly  increased  by  adherents  from  various 
quarters.  Regular  meetings,  called  conferences,  were  held  at 
which  the  Count  delivered  lectures  as  the  spiritual  assistant  of 
the  pastor  Rothe.  The  corner-stone  of  their  church  was  laid  in 
1724.  In  n2t,  Zinzendorf  gave  up  his  residence  at  Dresden  and 
dwelt  among  the  brethren.  He  himself  remained  attached  to  the 
Augsburg  Confession  ;  but  admitted  into  the  society  members  of 
the  Reformed  Churches.  His  spirit  of  toleration  and  compre- 
hension of  those  who  were  one  in  spirit  and  in  faith,  while  they 
differed  in  minor  points  of  doctrine,  and  his  fraternal  intercourse 
with  some  pious  Catholics,  subjected  him  to  the  animadversions 
alike  of  the  Pietists  and  the  rigid  Lutherans. 

III.    ZINZENDORF'S  ordination,  and  CONSECRATION  AS  BISHOP. 

In  order  to  devote  himself  altogether  to  his  mission,  Zinzendorf 
determined  to  enter  the  ministry.  He  made  known  his  design  to 
the  brethren ;  but  they,  as  well  as  his  wife,  were  not  persuaded 
that  it  was  his  duty.  It  was  customary  in  Herrnhut  to  decide 
doubtful  cases  hy  lot,  in  full  faith  that  God  would  thus  signify 
his  will.  The  lot  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  settle  this  question ; 
and   it  was   decided   in   the   affirmative.    At  the   same   time   a 
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merchant  of  Stralsnnd  had  desired  of  Zinzendorf  a  MoraTian 
teacher  for  his  children.  Zinzendorf  determined  himself  to  accept 
the  position,  and  went  to  Stralsund  under  an  assumed  name.  He 
was  there  examined  as  a  candidate,  and  preached  his  trial  sermon 
with  great  applause.  He  was  formally  admitted  into  the  ministry 
by  Chancellor  Pfaff  of  Tubingen,  and  returned  to  Herrnhut  at 
the  close  of  the  j^ear  1734.  ' 

'The  rapid  increase  of  the  society,  and  the  warm  missionary 
zeal  with  which  it  was  animated,  made  it  necessary  that  some  of 
the  brethren  should  be  ordained,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
sent  as  missionaries  to  the  heathen.  But  those  who  were  embraced 
in  the  society  were  chiefly  unlearned  laborers  and  mechanics. 
They  could  not  pass  a  theological  examination,  and  no  Lutheran 
Consistory  would  ordain  them.  Resort  was  therefore  had  to  that 
remnant  of  the  persecuted  Moravian  Episcopate  which  had  still 
been  preserved  by  secret  consecrations  in  Moravia  and  in  the 
Moravian  colonies  of  Poland.  Zinzendorf  made  application  to 
the  court  preacher,  Jablonsky,  at  Berlin,  who  was  then  the  eldest 
of  the  surviving  Moravian  Bishops,  that  he  and  David  Nitschman, 
an  earnest  missionary,  who  had  preached  the  Gospel  to  the 
negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  would  consecrate  him  to  the  Episco- 
pal office  in  order  that  he  might  ordain  laborers  for  their  mis- 
sionary fields  in  Europe  and  throughout  the  world. 

This  step  may  be  regarded  as  the  transformation  of  a  Society 
composed  of  the  members  of  various  churches,  into  a  Churchy 
which  still  included  brethren  who  were  bound  together  by  a  com- 
mon zeal  and  love,  rather  than  by  agreement  in  minutely  defined 
symbols  of  doctrine.  Zinzendorf  indeed,  and  the  great  body  of 
the  intelligent  members  of  the  Church,  never  departed,  in  any 
considerable  degree,  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  Church; 
but  they  difl'ered  widely  from  it  in  sj^irit,  inasmuch  as  they  laid 
far  more  stress  upon  spiritual  life,  love,  and  zeal,  and  attached 
/much  less  importance  to  external  ceremonies  and  institutions, 

lY.  zinzendorf's  life  and  labors. 

The  labors  and  journeys  of  Zinzendorf,  in  the  prosecution  of 

his  work,  were  incessant  and  indefatigable.    He  formed  Moravian 

churches   in   northern    and  southern  Germany,  in  Switzerland, 

Denmark,  Sweden  and  Holland,  amidst  opposition  and  insults 
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and  humiliations,  which  he  met  with  meekness  and  resignation 
I  can  but  indicate  some  of  the  chief  incidents  of  his  varied  life. 

1.  Banishment  from  Herrnhut. 

On  his  return  from  his  travels  in  1*736  he  first  saw,  in  Hesse 
Cassel,  the  decree  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  which  forbade  his 
entrance  into  the  kingdom  on  account  of  his  alleged  false 
doctrines  and  dangerous  principles.  Receiving  the  decree  with 
respectful  obedience,  he  established  a  new  home  in  Wettereau,  in 
a  dilapidated  castle  of  the  Count  of  Isenberg.  His  wife,  and 
Christian  David,  and  some  others  of  his  old  flock,  accompanied 
him  thither ;  and  soon  new  congregations  sprang  up  around  him. 

2.  Return  to  Herrnhut^  and  Second  Banishment. 

Zinzendorf  soon  after  travelled  in  the  interest  of  his  work  as 
far  east  as  Livonia.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  colony-  of 
banished  Salzbergers  settled  in  Lithuania.  He  took  occasion  at 
this  time  to  present  to  the  King  of  Prussia  an  account  of  the 
Moravian  community,  in  order  to  correct  the  misrepresentations 
and  exaggerations  concerning  it  which  were  everywhere  dissemi- 
nated. He  also  obtained  an  interview  with  the  King,  and  secured 
his  consent  to  his  consecration,  as  soon  as  it  should  become  fully 
established  that  he  was  orthodox.  His  wife  and  friends  were 
compelled  to  leave  Wettereau  and  to  resort  to  Frankfort.  There 
he  met  them,  and  there,  as  everywhere,  he  preached  to  large 
audiences  and  won  many  converts,  and  at  tlie  same  time  excited 
violent  opposition.  In  1136  the  first  synod  of  the  society  was 
held  near  Frankfort,  where  he  was  joined  by  many  brethren  from 
Herrnhut.  After  this  he  commenced  an  extended  journey  through 
Holland  and  England  ;  and  after  having  been  consecrated  Bishop 
in  Berlin,  in  lt3t,  he  obtained  permission  from  the  King  of  Saxony 
to  return  to  Herrnhut.  But  on  a  refusal  to  sign  an  agreement, 
which  would  have  been  an  abandonment  of  his  principles,  he  was 
banished  again..  He  afterwards  went  to  Berlin,  and  there  in  a 
private  apartment  delivered  public  lectures,  which  were  very 
numerously  attended  hy  the  highest  classes  of  societ3\ 

3.  His  Missionary  Journeys. 

In  It 39  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  in  order  to  visit 
the  Moravian  missions  established  at  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Croix 
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He  found  that  those  who  had  preached  to  the  slaves  had  been  in 
prison  three  months.  Their  release  by  the  Danish  Governor  was 
secured  by  Zinzendorf.  When,  however,  he  himself  began  to 
preach  to  them,  tumults  arose,  and  the  slaves  were  violently 
driven  away  from  his  assemblies.  Zinzendorf  soon  returned  in 
broken  health,  and  travelled  in  Wurtemberg  and  Switzerland, 
with  a  view  to  his  restoration.  In  the  following  year  he  returned 
to  Geneva.  In  1741  he  visited  America,  and  found  a  prosperous 
colony  on  the  Delaware  River,  from  which  the  Moravian  settle- 
ments of  Nazareth  and  Bethlehem  afterwards  sprang.  Here 
before  many  witnesses — Benjamin  Franklin  among  the  number — 
he  discarded  the  title  of  Count,  and  assumed  that  of  Brother 
Lewis.  After  his  return  to  Europe  he  continued  in  constant 
labors  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  the  scattered  Moravian 
Churches;  and  was  frequently  involved  in  controversial  defences 
of  the  Moravians  against  the  gross  misrepresentations  to  which 
they  were  constantly  exposed.  The  sentence  of  banishment  from 
Saxonj^  was  withdrawn  in  1747.  He  remained  in  England  from 
1751  to  1755,  where  he  secured  the  recognition  of  the  Moravian 
Church  by  Parliament.  He  died  at  Herrnhut  on  the  9th  of  May, 
1760;  on  which  day  the  watchword  of  the  brethren  was:  "He 
shall  come  again  rejoicing,  and  bring  his  sheaves  with  him."  He 
left  behind,  at  his  death,  churches  and  ministers  and  missions  in 
Norway,  Greenland,  Lapland,  Ethiopia,  Guinea,  among  the  Hot- 
tentots, in  Russia,  Persia,  Palestine,  in  North  and  South  America, 
and  the  West  India  Islands. 


Y.  zinzendorf's  character  and  views. 
The  character  of  Zinzendorf  was  single,  pure,  and  enthusiastic. 
His  theology,  although  in  theory  that  of  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, became  practically  modified  by  his  ardent  love  to  the 
Saviour,  in  his  human  character;  and  by  his  exclusive  reference 
to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  The  consequence  was  that  he  impressed 
a  character  upon  the  theology  and  the  devotional  phraseology  of 
the  Moravians,  which  seemed  exaggerated  and  sensuous,  to  many 
of  the  most  spiritually  minded  of  his  contemporaries ;  and  which 
was  subsequently  modified  by  his  successors. 
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1.  His  Theology. 

Christ  crucified  was  the  central  point  of  his  theolog}^  But  so 
exclusive  was  his  reference  to  Christ  that  he  seemed,  like  Sweden- 
borg,  to  acknowledge  no  other  God  than  the  Saviour.  And  the 
Saviour  himself  he  was  wont  to  contemi)late  in  his  human  nature 
rather  than  in  his  unitedly  divine  and  human  personality.  He 
expressed  his  dissent  very  emphatically  from  what  he  called  the 
"God  Father  religion."  His  statements  upon  this  point  were 
sometimes  very  extravagant  and  indefensible.  On  one  occasion, 
in  a  sermon,  he  thus  expressed  himself:  "  We  are  here  as  a  con- 
gregation, a  synagogue  of  the  Saviour  our  special  Father  ;  for 
God  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  not  our  direct  father. 
This  is  a  false  doctrine  and  one  of  the  great  errors  that  prevail 
in  Christendom.  What  we  call  in  this  world  a  grandfather,  or  a 
father-in-law,  is  the  father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  This 
representation  was  completed  on  other  occasions  by  representing 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  Mother  of  our  Lord.  These  views  were 
sharply  censured  by  many  theologians,  who  admired  his  zeal  and 
his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christ. 

2.  Devotional  Works  and  Hymnology. 

Zinzendorf,  in  his  hymns  and  his  devotionalworks,  adopted  a 
highly  figurative,  and  yet  sensuous,  phraseology  concerning  the 
blood  and  wounds  and  sufferings  of  the  Saviour.  There  was  also 
the  same  objectionable  phraseology  employed  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  Christ  as  that  of  the  bride  to 
the  bridegroom.  There  was  comparatively  little  reference  to  the 
great  moral  principles  involved  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ — to  that 
which  went  before  and  followed  after — and  the  result  which  seemed 
to  be  aimed  at  was  to  awaken  the  emotions,  first  of  pity  and 
contrition,  and  then  of  peaceful  joy  and  silent  absorption  in  the 
love  of  Christ.  As  Zinzendorf  designated  this  theology  of  the 
Moravians  ''blood  theology, ^^  so  he  called  their  religion  heart 
religion.  This  style  of  devotional  language  ran  into  excesses 
during  Zinzendorf  s  absence  in  England,  which  met  with  his 
disapprobation,  and  which  led  him  subsequently  to  chasten  his 
own  phraseology.  There  were  hymns  concerning  marriage,  and 
there  was  an  appendix  to  the  established  hymn-book,  which  were 
so  objectionable  that  he  caused  them  to  be  suppressed. 
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3.  The  Constitution  and  Regulations  of  the  Moravian  Church. 
Zinzendorf  did  not  design  to  form  a  sect.  His  object  was  far 
nobler.  He  adopted  tlie  idea  of  Spener — that  of  a  ciiurch  within 
a  church;  a  holy  of  holies  within  the  holy  place;  a  "collection 
of  "souls,"  as  he  called  them,  from  various  churches  which, 
united  in  a  new  society,  should  yet  imbue  with  their  warmer 
spfritual  zeal  and  love  the  churches  which  they  had  temporarily 
left,  rather  than  permanently  abandoned.  Accordingly  Zinzen- 
doi-f  did  not  require  or  wish  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed  and 
the  old  Moravians,  who  coalesced  into  the  new  body,  to  relinquish 
their  former  theological  principles.  But  while  he  never  aban- 
doned this  theory  as  a  theory,  his  society  assumed  a  distinctive 
church  form,  with  marked  peculiarities  of  discipline  and  cere- 
monial which  made  it  to  differ  more  from  the  Protestant  bodies 
of  which  it  was  composed  than  they  differed  from  each  other. 

(1.)  Episcopac}'^  and  Ritual. 
The  points  in  which  the  Moravians  differed  most  from  the 
other  Protestants  of  the  Continent,  were  their  retention  of  the 
Episcopacy  and  the  adoption  of  a  Ritual.  Their  first  Liturgy 
was  altogether  in  the  form  of  a  Litany,  with  very  brief  petitions 
and  responses.  In  the  subsequent  revisions  of  the  Liturgy  this 
character  has  been  retained,  few  prayers  being  introduced  which 
are  as  long  as  the  ordinary  collects  of  the  Church  of  England. 

(2.)  Other  Peculiarities. 

In  the  original  societies  of  the  Moravians  there  was  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  the  Quakers,  in  the  habit  which  pre- 
vailed of  uniformity  and  plainness  in  dress,  among  all  classes  of 
believers.  There  were  also  many  points  of  affinity  between  them 
and  the  Methodists  of  England.  It  was  indeed  from  the  Mora- 
vians that  the  Wesleys  received  their  first  impulse  towards  a 
higher  religious  life. 

The  custom  of  appealing  to  God  by  casting  lots  in  doubtful 
cases  was  much  censured;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
carried  to  excess,  and  did  not  hold  so  important  a  place  in  their 
system  as  it  has  been  represented  to  have  done  by  its  enemies. 
The  custom  of  washing  the  disciples'  feet  was  established  by 
Zinzendorf  in  1*729  to  remove  the  objections  of  those  who  dis- 
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carded  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  who  contended  that  both  practices 
rested  upon  the  same  authority.  In  the  Moravian  system  the 
washing  of  feet  bore  a  sacramental  character,  and  was  practised 
before  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  a  symbol  of  the  purification  that  was 
required  previous  to  its  reception.  Another  custon  still  main- 
tained among  them  is  that  of  having  a  common  watchword  for 
each  day  of  the  year,  which  consists  of  a  verse  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  and  is,  by  every  member  of  the  Church  throughout  the 
world,  to  be  the  subject  of  their  meditation  and  the  guide  of  their 
life.  Many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Moravians,  in  which  they 
differed  from  other  Protestants,  have  been  modified  by  the  lapse 
of  time;  and  at  present  they  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  other  Evangelical  Protestant  denominations,  except  bj^  their 
Episcopacy  and  Kitual. 

YI.   THE  MORAVIAN  EPISCOPATE. 

I  have  followed  the  usual  custom  of  commencing  the  history 
of  the  Moravian  Church  with  an  account  of  its  organization 
under  Count  Zinzendorf.  But  in  truth  its  history  is  to  be  traced 
much  further  back.  Its  origin  is  to  be  found  among  the  disciples 
of  Huss  in  Moravia.  The  account  of  their  origin  and  of  the 
preservation  of  their  Episcopate  is  fully  given  in  the  "  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Parliament,"  to  whom  the  petition  of  the 
deputies  of  the  United  Moravian  Churches  in  behalf  of  themselves 
and  of  their  United  Brethren  was  referred  (A.D.  1749),  and  in 
the  monograph,  "The  Moravian  Episcopate,  by  Edmund  de 
Schweinitz,  Pastor  of  the  Church  at  Bethlehem." 

The  design  of  the  Moravian  Church  in  the  preservation  of  the 
Episcopacy^  is  thus  expressed  by  the  latter:  "The  founders  of 
the  Moravian  Church  in  the  fifteenth  century  secured  what  is 
commonly  called  '  the  Apostolical  succession,'  because  they 
believed  that  an  Episcopal  form  of  government  would  be  the  best 
^for  them,  would  give  them  stability  and  unity,  and  above  all 
would  help  them  to  maintain  their  protesting  position  over  against 
the  Romish  hierarchy,  and  the  National  Church  of  Bohemia ; 
but  they  did  not  hesitate  to  fraternize  with  the  Reformers  of 
Germany.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  one  of  their  highest  aims  to 
bring  about  a  union  among  all  evangelical  Christians.  Her 
Episcopacy  is  essential  to  her  existence ;  it  is  the  historic  form  of 
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her  organic  life ;  it  enabled  her  to  come  forth  from  a  time  in 
which  her  visible  structure  was  destroj-ed,  with  the  stream  of 
that  life  uninterrupted ;  it  conferred  upon  her  the  right  to  renew 
her  ecclesiastical  constitution  and  reoccupy  her  ancient  place  in 
Christendom.  But  at  the  same  time  she  glories  in  the  Catholic 
stand-point  of  her  fathers  ;  and  instead  of  presuming  to  unchurch 
other  bodies  of  believers  who  have  no  Episcopacy,  upholds  a 
close  fellowship  with  them." 

1.  Historical  Authorities. 

The  Moravians,  having  been  an  oppressed  and  persecuted 
people  from  their  origin  in  the  fifteenth  century,  found  much 
difficulty  both  in  publishing  and  securing  documents  relative  to 
their  history.  Their  earliest  archives,  deposited  in  Leitomischel 
in  Bohemia,  wxre  destroyed  by  a  conflagration  in  1546.  Their 
later  publications  were  destroyed  by  the  Imperial  dragoons  sent 
through  the  country  to  exterminate  every  vestige  of  evangelical 
literature.  But  their  Bishops  began  in  1550  to  gather  materials 
for  new  archives.  They  were  preserved  in  various  places  until 
1620,  at  which  time  amid  the  storms  of  persecution  which  broke 
over  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  they  were  successfully  conve3'ed  to 
Lissa,  a  town  of  now  Prussian  Poland.  Here  they  remained  for 
220  3'ears  entirely  forgotten,  until  in  1842,  on  the  visit  of  a 
Moravian  clergyman  to  Lissa,  thirteen  volumes  of  those  archives, 
in  excellent  preservation,  were  accidentally  discovered  by  him 
stored  away  in  one  of  the  churches.  They  were  purchased  by 
the  Church,  and  placed  in  the  Library  at  Herrnhut,  and  are  now 
known  as  the  "Lissa  Folios."  These  documents  have  thrown 
much  light  on  the  earlier  Moravian  history.  They  have  been 
made  much  use  of  by  recent  Roman  Catholic  historians,  who 
fully  indorse  their  authenticity. 

2.  Organization. 

The  disciples  of  Huss  in  Bohemia  were  divided  into  two 
parties — one  the  Taborites  who  inherited  the  bitter  hostility  of 
their  fathers,  who  had  fought  against  the  Catholics  and  the 
government ;  and  the  other  the  Calixtines,  who  made  a  com- 
promise with  the  Catholic  party  by  which  they  were  allowed 
communion  in  both  kinds,  and  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  peculiar 
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views  and  customs.  A  small  party  of  Moravians  in  Lititz  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  Bohemia,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
concessions  made  to  the  Catholics  by  the  Calixtines,  and  with  the 
low  tone  of  piety  which  prevailed  among  them,  desired  to  form 
a  new  organization.  In  this  movement  they  were  joined  by  some 
of  the  remnants  of  the  Taborites.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether 
such  a  proceeding  was  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  they  left  the 
decision  of  the  question  to  be  made  by  lot.  The  question  was 
decided  in  the  affirmative.  Three  persons  were  designated  by  lot 
to  be  ordained.  Then  the  question  arose — How  should  they  be 
ordatned  ?  In  order  to  prevent  all  doubts  on  the  part  of  the 
brethren  themselves,  and  to  remove  all  just  grounds  of  objection 
on  the  part  of  others,  the  brethren  resolved  to  introduce 
Episcopal  ordination  by  securing  the  Episcopal  succession.  To 
have  applied  to  the  Calixtines,  from  whom  they  had  separated, 
would  have  been  useless.  But  providentially  there  lived  on  the 
Moravian  frontier,  a  colon}^  of  "Waldenses  with  two  Bishops,  who 
had  received  the  legitimate  consecration.  From  these  Bishops 
the  three  Moravian  brethren  designated  by  lot  received  their 
consecration. 

3.   Validity  of  the  Bohemian-Waldensian  Episcopate. 

The  modern  Moravians  do  not  claim  that  the  Waldenses  in  their 
native  valleys  of  Piedmont  were  Episcopal  in  their  organization. 
On  the  contrary,  they  contend  that  the  Waldensian  Church  was 
originally,  and  continued  to  be  in  Piedmont,  Presbyterian.  The 
circumstance.s  under  which  the  Episcopate  was  established  among 
the  Waldensians,  who  had  fled  to  Bohemia,  as  a  refuge  from 
persecution,  were  as  follows : — 

The  Waldenses  settled  in  Bohemia  at  the  time  when  the  war 
which  followed  the  mart3a'dom  of  Huss  was  raging  with  terrible 
violence.  They  endeavored  to  retain  friendly  relations  alike  with 
the  Calixtines  and  the  Taborites.  Their  priests  had  so  much 
diminished  in  numbers  that  a  renewal  of  their  ministry  became 
urgent.  The  Calixtines  lent  a  willing  hand  to  aid  them  in 
this  object;  and  upon  their  recommendation,  two  Waldensians, 
Frederic  JSTemez  and  John  Wlach,  were  ordained  priests  in  the 
convent  of  Prague,  September  14,  1433,  by  Bishop  Nicholas 
Philibert,  a  Legate  of  the  Council  of  Basle.     In  the  summer  of 
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the  following  year,  1434,  these  two  priests  were  sent  to  Basle, 
where  tlie  Council  was  at  open  variance  with  the  Pope,  and  in 
full  convocation  of  the  clergy  were  consecrated  Bishops  by 
Bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  was  done  at  the 
instance  of  the  Calixtines,  whom  the  Council  was  anxious  to 
propitiate  and  please.  Thus  the  Bohemian  Waldenses  secured 
the  Episcopal  succession,  and  Bishop  Stephen  and  his  colleague 
who  had  been  consecrated  by  Bishops  Nemez  and  Wlach  could 
transfer  it  to  the  brethren.  The  fact  of  the  consecration  of  these 
Bishops  is  admitted  by  two  learned  modern  German  historians, 
Palocky  and  Grindley. 

This  Bohemian-Waldensian  Episcopate  became  extinct  in 
Bohemia  by  persecution,  but  it  was  transmitted  and  preserved  by 
the  Moravians.  When  the  Moravians,  who  thus  retained  the 
Episcopacy,  were  removed  from  their  country,  they  found  refuge 
in  Poland.  The  detailed  proof  of  the  preservation  of  this 
Episcopacy,  until  it  was  conveyed  to.  Zinzendorf  and  the  modern 
Moravian  Church,  is  clearly  presented  in  the  monograph  of  De 
Schweinitz  on  the  Moravian  Episcopacy. 

The  question  of  the  constitution  of  the  early  Waldensian  Church  is  one  of  con- 
siderable obscurity.  But  the  above  statement  of  Bishop  Schweinitz  to  the  effect  that 
the  Waldenses  in  their  native  valley  a,  and  in  the  period  before  the  Reformation, 
were  not  Episcopal  in  their  organization,  is  by  no  means  sanctioned  by  the  Waldenses 
themselves.  On  the  contrary,  they  claim  that  from  the  twelfth  century,  the  Wal- 
densian Episcopal  succession  was  maintained,  first  in  their  own  valleys,  and  subse- 
quently in  Bohemia  ;  and  that  Stephen,  from  whom  the  Moravians  obtained  the 
Episcopate,  derived  it  from  the  unbroken  succession  which  was  preserved  in 
Bohemia.  Although  the  present  constitution  of  the  Waldensian  Church  is  not 
Episcopal,  yet  we  have  the  recent  evidence  of  the  Waldensian  Church  itself  that  it 
ought  to  be  so,  as  it  was  in  times  past.  In  the  Professio  Jidei  pastoncm  Valdensium 
ill  Piedemonto  (Article  XXX.) ,  it  is  declared :  "  Credimus  neeesse  est  ecclesiam  habere 
pastores  doctores  et  vitae  integerrimse  {episcojjos,  presbyteros,  et  diaconos,  ut  in  ustt  erat 
in  primativa  ecclesia),  etc.  etc."  This  document  is  signed  by  "John  Rodolphus 
Peyran,  Pastor  of  the  Church,  of  Pomerat,  and  Moderator  of  the  Waldensian 
Churches,  with  the  consent  of  all  his  brethren.  In  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  20th 
February,  1819." 

In  the  appendix  to  his  work  {Historical  Defence  of  the  Waldenses  or  Vaudois,  by 
Jean  Rodolphe  Peyran),  the  author  shows  that  the  Waldensian  historians  have 
claimed  that  their  Church  was  Episcopally  organized  (Appendix,  pp.  482-505).  He 
also  incorporates  into  this  argument  the  statement  of  "  Commenius,  a  Bishop  who 
survived  the  severe  persecution  in  Bohemia,  published  in  a  work  in  1644,"  to  the 
effect  that  "  the  Waldenses  declared  that  they  had  lawful  Bishops  among  them,  and 
a  lawful  and  uninterrupted  succession  from  the  Apostles  themselves."  But  the 
argument  of  Bishop  Schweinitz,  founded  upon  the  recently  discovered  archives  of 
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the  Moravian  Church  at  Lissa,  seems  to  prove  that  the  Moravian  Episcopate  was 
obtained  in  the  mode  described  in  the  text.  That  would  not  invalidate  the  argument 
that  the  original  constitution  of  the  Waldensians  was  Episcopal ;  and  that  it  was 
preserved  in  Bohemia  until  very  nearly  the  period  when  the  Episcopacy  was  again 
recovered,  and  transmitted  to  those  who  conveyed  it  to  the  Moravians.  That  a  valid 
Waldensian  Episcopate  was  found  in  Bohemia  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  that  it 
was  from  this  that  the  Moravian  Episcopate  is  derived,  is  admitted  by  both  parties. 
But  while  one  traces  it  to  an  unbroken  Waldensian  succession  in  Bohemia,  the  other 
refers  it  to  the  consecration  of  the  Bishops  at  the  Council  of  Basle.  {Alix  on  the 
Churches  of  Fiedmont,  chap.  24.) 

4.  Recognition  of  the  Moravian  Episcopate  by  the  Chui^ch  of 
England. 

That  this  recognition  has  been  emphatic  and  complete,  appears 
from  the  "Report  from  the  Committee  to  whom  the  petition  of 
the  deputies  of  the  United  Moravian  Churches  in  behalf  of 
themselves  and  their  brethren,  was  referred ;  together  with  the 
extracts  of  the  most  material  vouchers  and  papers  contained  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  said  report." 

Two  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  expressed  themselves  fully 
satisfied  with  the  validity  of  this  Episcopate — Archbishop  Potter 
and  Archbishop  Wake. 

(1.)  Archbishop  Potter. 
Among  the  documents  presented  by  the  deputies  of  the  Mo- 
ravian Church  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
an  attested  copy,  by  their  register,  of  a  conference  held  at  West- 
minster between  the  late  Archbishop  Potter  and  their  advocate : 
wherein  the  late  Archbishop  declared,  "That  the  objections  to 
tlie  Moravians  were  frivolous;  that  no  Englishman  who  had  any 
notion  of  ecclesiastical  history,  could  doubt  of  their  succession ; 
that  for  his  particular  he  was  fully  persuaded  that  they,  with  the 
utmost  hazard,  if  need  were,  ought  to  defend  and  vindicate  the 
constitution  of  the  Moravian  Church.  " 

(2.)  Archbishop  Wake. 
Bishop  Jablonsk}^,  in  his  letter  to  Zinzendorf,  declares  "  that  in 
the  3'ears  1H6,  ltl7  some  enemies  of  the  Protestant  Churches  in 
general,  took  an  opportunity  to  publish  in  England,  even  in  print, 
that  the  Bohemian  Brethren  had  no  lawful  Bishops;  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  William  Wake,  desiring  to  have 
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the  matter  explained  to  him,  he  (Bishop  Jablonsky)  did  it  in  a 
circumstantial  deduction  thereof,  wherewith  his  grace  was  fully 
satisfied." 

5.  Present  Customs  of  the  Moravian  Church, 

Some  of  the  customs  of  the  Moravians  have  been  modified,  and 
they  now  differ  but  little  from  the  great  mass  of  Protestants, 
except  in  the  use  of  a  Ritual,  and  the  possession  of  the  Episco- 
pate. The  custom  of  public  washing  of  the  feet  was  abandoned 
half  a  century  ago.  Uniformity  of  dress,  and  special  directions 
concerning  it,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  all  titles  except  that  of 
Seniors  for  the  Bishops  and  Brethren  for  the  people,  have  also  been 
abandoned.  They  use  freely  the  titles  of  Reverend  and  Right 
Reverend,  applied  to  their  Priests  and  Bishops.  The  custom  of 
the  lot  is  still  preserved  among  them.  Ministers  called  from 
one  place  to  another,  and  missionaries  who  have  gone  into  the 
field  single  men,  and  wish  to  marry,  often  have  these  questions 
decided  by  lot.  Suitable  persons  as  wives  for  missionaries  are 
chosen ;  and  it  is  decided  by  lot,  which  of  them  shall  be  the  wife 
of  the  missionary.  When  two  or  three  Bishops  are  to  be  elected, 
four  or  six  are  designated  by  ballot,  and  it  is  then  decided  by  lot 
which  of  them  shall  be  consecrated. 
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chapteh  XXXVII 


The  Church  of  England  from  the  Death  of  King  John  (1216)  to  the 

AgeofWiclif. 


I.   RELATION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  TO  THE  SEE  OF  ROME. 

During  the  four  long  reigns  which  followed  that  of  John,  and 
which  extended  over  a  period  of  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half,  there  was  a  constant  series  of  encroachments  upon  the 
Ecclesiastical  rights  of  the  English  King  and  people.  These  en- 
croachments were  yielded  to  or  resisted,  as  the  position  and  policy 
of  the  King  led  him  to  conciliate  or  enabled  him  to  defy  the  Pope. 
But  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  nation  was 
emancipated  from  the  slavish  subjection  to  the  Pope,  to  which  it 
had  been  reduced  by  the  base  King  John.  The  extreme  corrup- 
tion of  the  Papal  system,  and  its  undisguised  rapacity,  gradually 
prepared  the  minds  of  many  of  the  priests  and  people  to  listen 
to  the  teachings  of  Wiclif  when  he  appeared. 

1.  Freedom  of  Episcopal  Elections. 

King  John  had  granted  to  the  chapters  of  cathedrals  the  free- 
dom of  Episcopal  elections.  This  concession,  however,  resulted 
in  no  practical  advantage  to  the  chapters.  It  merely  transferred 
them  from  a  position  of  bondage  to  the  King,  to  that  of  heavier 
bondage  to  the  Pope.  For  the  Pope  assumed  the  right  to  nullify 
these  elections.  In  consequence  of  this  power,  if  the  King  wished 
to  prevent  or  secure  an  Episcopal  appointment,  he  paid  court  to 
the  Pope.  The  power  to  nullify  an  election  became,  in  effect,  a 
power  to  nominate  and  elect.  It  was  by  this  process  that  Arch- 
bishop Langton  had  been  advanced  to  the  See  of  Canterbury. 
On  his  death,  three  successive  elections  were  made  by  the  chapter, 
but  all  of  them  were  set  aside  by  the  Pope,  and  Edmund  Rich 
appointed  on  the  Pope's  recommendation.  During  the  reigns  of 
Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.,  the  Popes  may  be  said  to  have  appointed 
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the  Bishops  to  their  Sees.  And  at  the  same  time  the  practice 
was  established  of  binding  Bishops  by  a  stringent  oath  of  fidel- 
ity to  the  Papal  See.  Thus  the  Kings  aided  the  Popes  in  acquir- 
ing supremacy  over  the  Bishops,  and  in  so  far  diminishing  their 
own,  while  at  the  same  time  they  endeavored  to  prevent  the 
Papal  interference  with  Episcopal  elections  from  operating  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  temporal  rights  of  the  crown.  After  an  effort 
of  Boniface  VIII.  to  dispose  of  the  temporalities  of  the  See  of 
Worcester,  a  formal  renunciation  of  the  Pope's  power  to  dispose 
of  them  was  required  of  every  Bishop  before  the  King  would 
allow  him  to  be  inducted  into  his  See. 


2.  Provisions. 

The  worst  abuse  of  this  period  was  the  right  assumed  and  en- 
forced by  the  Pope  to  bestow  inferior  benefices  by  what  were 
called  provisions.  It  placed,  in  effect,  all  the  livings  of  England 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Pope.  This  abuse  began  during  the 
pontificate  of  Adrian  lY.,  with  his  request  to  certain  Bishops  to 
confer  the  next  benefice  which  should  become  vacant,  on  a  par- 
ticular clerk.  These  letters  of  request  were  called  mandaets,  and 
led  in  time  to  a  claim  of  right.  By  a  bull  of  Boniface  YIIL,  ex- 
tended by  Clement  Y.,  the  disposal  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices 
was  declared  to  belong  to  the  Pope  as  universal  patron.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  doctrine,  reversionary  grants  or  provisions 
were  made  during  the  lifetime  of  the  incumbents.  The  English 
barons  protested  to  the  Pope  against  this  violation  of  their 
rights  of  patronage  (1239) ;  and  one  of  them.  Sir  Robert  Thuinge, 
successfully  resisted  it  by  a  personal  mission  and  remonstrance 
to  the  Papal  Court.  But  the  evil  remained  unabated.  At  the 
Council  of  Lyons  (1245),  English  envoys  presented  a  strong  re- 
monstrance to  Innocent  lY.  against  an  abuse  which  bestowed  the 
best  livings  in  England  on  Italian  priests,  many  of  whom  did  not 
reside  within  the  realm,  who  were  ignorant  of  their  language, 
and  absorbed  the  revenues  of  the  Church. 

This  abuse  continued  to  be  as  violently  opposed  by  the  patrons 
and  by  Parliament  (1307),  as  it  was  steadily  maintained  by  the 
Pope  and  legates  and  foreign  priests.  Henry  III.  was  too  mean- 
spirited  to  resist  it;  and  Edward  I.  availed  himself  of  it  to  re- 
ward his  favorites  and  chaplains.     The  celebrated  Bishop  Grosse- 
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teste,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  absolutely  refused  to  obey  the 
Pope -in  this  respect,  on  the  ground  of  the  inconsistency  of  the 
mandate  with  the  commands  of  Christ,  the  rights  of  the  English 
Church,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  Apostolic  See.  Edward  III.  dealt 
more  vigorously  with  the  abuse.  He  ordered  from  the  kingdom 
the  Papal  agents  who  came  to  collect  the  dues  claimed  on  the  next 
vacant  benefices.  This  extension  of  an  abuse  which  was  already 
enormous,  roused  the  people,  and  the  Parliament  passed  the 
Statute  of  Provisoes  (1350),  by  which  it  was  provided  that  if 
the  Pope  collated  to  any  benefice,  the  patronage  should  pass  to 
the  King;  and  persons  procuring  reversions  for  the  Pope  were 
made  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  A  still  more  stringent  act 
followed,  which  was  to  prevent  causes  relating  to  provisions  being 
drawn  into  the  Papal  courts.  But  the  persistent  and  steady 
j^ressure  of  Papal  power  suflSced  to  maintain  the  abuse,  with  but 
little  abatement.  It  became  necessary  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
to  enact  the  famous  statute  of  Premunire,  which  forbade  all 
persons,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  withdraw  cases  touching  the 
King  and  his  prerogatives  from  the  courts  of  the  realm  to  the 
Papal  courts  in  England,  or  to  the  court  of  Rome.  But  the  abuse 
which  these  statutes  attempted  to  remedy  was  never  wholly  re- 
moved. During  the  earlier  part  of  this  period  it  subjected  the 
Church  of  England  to  absolute  vassalage  and  intolerable  oppres- 
sion. The  best  benefices  were  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  Great 
sums  were  drawn  out  of  the  country  and  expended  abroad  by 
those  foreigners  who  held  rich  livings  in  England,  which  they  had 
never  occupied  nor' seen.     (Lingard,  vol.  iv.  pp.  150-15t.) 

3.  Peter-pence,  Taxes,  Annats,  and  Feudal  Fees. 

The  Peter-pence  had  been  imposed  under  the  Anglo-Saxon 
princes,  a  tax  of  one  penny  on  every  householder  whose  chattels 
were  valued  at  thirty  pence.  It  was  at  first  a  voluntary  donation 
for  the  relief  of  English  pilgrims  to  Rome.  The  Popes  en- 
deavored to  have  it  established  as  a  regular  and  legal  grant;  but 
the  effort  was  resisted,  and  the  amount  derived  from  it  at  this 
period  was  very  small. 

The  practice  of  requiring  tallages  or  taxes  seems  to  have  begun 
with  Innocent  III.,  who,  in  1199,  imposed  upon  all  the  clergy  a 
tribute  of  one-fortieth,  for  the  purpose  of  a  Crusade.    Gregory  IX., 
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in  his  war  against  Frederic  IT.,  laid  a  tax  for  its  prosecution  of 
one-tenth  on  the  Church  of  England.  Against  this  measure  the 
clergy  and  the  barons  strongly  remonstrated;  but  Henry  III., 
with  characteristic  pusillanimity,  allowed  it  to  be  levied. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  a  new  species  of 
imposition  upon  the  clergy  was  devised  by  John  XXII.,  under 
the  name  of  annats,  or  first  fruits  of  ecclesiastical  benefices.  A 
year's  value  of  these,  estimated  according  to  a  fixed  rate  in  the 
books  of  the  Roman  chancer}^,  was  made  payable  to  the  various 
Papal  collectors  throughout  Europe,  at  the  commencement  of 
every  new  incumbency,  and  the  exaction  continued  in  England 
until  the  Reformation. 

King  John  agreed  to  pay  annually  one  thousand  marks  as  an 
acknowledgment  that  he  held  the  crown  in  fee  of  the  sovereign 
pontifi".  The  fee  was  not  always  and  cheerfully  paid  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  John.  In  the  time  of  Edward  III.  (1366)  Urban  Y. 
demanded  the  arrears  of  the  last  thirty-three  years.  The  lords, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  were  consulted  by  the  King  as  to  the 
obligation  of  this  claim.  They  both  concurred  in  the  opinion 
that  neither  John  nor  any  other  person  possessed  the  authority 
to  subject  the  kingdom  to  another  power  without  its  own  consent. 
The  argument  which  Wiclif  addressed  to  the  King  against  this 
claim  produced  a  profound  impression,  and  was  very  influential 
in  securing  its  rejection. 


II.  RELATION  OF  THE  CLERGY  TO  THE  STATE. 

1.  Secular  Offices, 

The  Church  in  the  thirteenth  century  engrossed  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  landed  property  of  the  country.  This  fact  could  not 
fail  to  give  to  the  clergy  great  political  influence.  Three  of  the 
highest  functionaries  in  the  realm  were  the  two  Archbishops,  and 
the  Chancellor — who  was  also  an  Ecclesiastic.  The  Bishops  and 
Abbots  formed  one  branch  of  the  national  legislature  in  the 
thirteenth  centur}^,  and  the  inferior  clergy  were  represented,  with 
knights  and  burgesses,  in  the  lower  house.  The  advancement  of 
Bishops  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state  was  no  doubt  due,  in 
large  part,  to  the  fact  that  they  were  the  best-educated  men  of 
the  age,  and,  therefore,  better  qualified  than  any  other  class  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  such  positions.     But  this  absorption  of 
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the  highest  offices  by  the  clergy  naturally  awakened  the  jealousy 
of  the  nobles,  and,  in  13U,  Parliament  petitioned  the  King  to 
exclude  them  from  such  employments.  But  this  practice,  though 
limited  at  the  time  in  consequence  of  this  petition,  continued  to 
prevail  even  after  the  Reformation,  and  did  not  altogether  cease 
until  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

2.  Ecclesiastical  Exemptions. 

The  exemption  of  the  clerg}^  from  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion had  been  undefined  and  but  little  restrained  until  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  "Constitutions  of  Clarendon"  (vol.  i.  p.  537). 
Those  constitutions  limited  the  jurisdiction  of  Ecclesiastical 
courts,  and  subjected  the  clergy,  in  certain  cases,  to  the  civil 
tribunals.  Although  Henry  III.  was  very  subservient  to  the 
priestly  power,  yet  even  during  his  reign  the  supremacy  of  the 
common  over  the  canon  law  was  asserted  by  Parliament.  A 
statute  of  the  13tb  of  Edward  III.  enumerates  the  causes  which 
belong  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Ecclesiastical  courts.  They  are' 
causes  in  which  moral  offences,  and  failure  to  discharge  Ecclesi- 
astical obligations,  rather  than  crimes  against  persons  and  pro- 
perty and  the  state,  are  involved.  Another  statute  in  the  same 
reign  provided  that  a  clerk  charged  with  felony  should  not  be 
delivered  up  to  his  ordinary  until  an  inquiry  had  first  been  made 
as  to  his  guilt,  and,  in  case  he  were  found  guilty,  his  real  and 
personal  estate  was  to  be  forfeited  to  the  King.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  two  Bishops  were  tried  before  the  Court  of  the 
King's  Bench  by  a  common  jury.  But  notwithstanding  these 
enactments,  and  the  occasional  vindications  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  state,  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  continued  to  draw  within 
their  jurisdiction  many  causes  in  which  the  civil  rights  of  citizens 
were  involved.  By  the  free  use  of  the  awful  weapon  of  excom- 
munication, the  clergy  w^re  able  to  rob  citizens  of  most  of  their 
civil  rights,  and  to  set  a  mark  upon  them  which  deprived  them 
of  all  opportunities  and  facilities  for  support. 

The  state  paid  but  little  regard  to  the  claim  of  the  exemption 
of  Ecclesiastical  property  from  taxation.  King  Rufus  and  the 
two  Henrys  were  accustomed  to  seize  upon  vacant  Sees  and 
appropriate  their  revenues,  on  the  ground  that,  by  the  feudal  law 
and  usage,  they  reverted  to  the  crown.    John  and  Henry  III. 
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asked  contributions  from  Ecclesiastics,  and  obtained  aid  froni  the 
Pope  in  securing  them.  Edward  I.  disdained  to  ask  the  Papal 
sanction  to  a  request,  which  became  on  his  part  a  demand,  and 
thus  came  in  conflict  with  the  clergy.  But  the  practice  intro- 
duced by  Edward  I.  of  applying  to  the  Provincial  Synod,  or 
Convocation,  for  contributions  to  the  state  became  a  settled 
method  of  proceeding.  The  summons  for  the  assembling  of  the 
Convocation,  it  was  contended  by  the  clergy,  should  proceed 
immediately  from  the  Archbishops  and  not  from  the  King.  But 
the  King,  when  he  wished  a  pecuniary  "  aid"  from  the  clergj^, 
issued  writs  requiring  the  Archbishops  to  summon  their  respec- 
tive provincial  synods.  And  this  request  gradually  assumed  the 
character  of  a  command.  "  Such  communications  became  more 
common,  and  the  present  royal  writs  for  the  summoning  of  the 
Convocations  are  their  natural  offspring."  (Joyce^s  English 
Sijnods^  p.  261.) 

An  attempt  of  Edward  I.,  and  more  notably  another  of  Edward  II.,  to  summon 
the  clergy  in  convocation  directly  by  royal  writ,  and  without  the  intervention  of  the 
Metropolitans  of  Canterbury  and  York,  encountered  a  decided  resistance.  At  their 
meeting  under  the  summons  of  the  latter,  they  gave  in  their  objections  to  the  method 
b/ which  they  were  convened.  They  had  been  called  together  to  furnish  aid  to  the 
King  in  the  war  with  Scotland. 

The  objections  of  the  synod  were  briefly  as  follows  : — 

1.  This  summons  by  royal  authority  is  subversive  of  Ecclesiastical  liberty,  and 
contrary  to  custom  and  to  right. 

2.  These  royal  writs  were  condemned  by  a  recent  synod  as  contrary  to  the  uniform 
custom  of  all  past  times,  and  were  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  the  See  of  Canterbury. 

3.  That  the  Metropolitans  could  not  lawfully  summon  their  suffragans  or  clergy 
except  in  certain  customary  or  specified  cases,  of  which  this -was  not  one. 

4.  That  the  Archbishops  and  clergy  should  appear  before  lay  deputies  of  the  King, 
who  were  armed  with  an  Ecclesiastical  authority  superior  to  their  own,  was  an 
anomaly  and  a  wrong. 

5.  That  inasmuch  as  Priors  and  Abbots  of  monasteries  had  not  been  cited  and 
were  not  present,  their  property  could  not  be  justly  taxed. 

6.  That  the  property  of  the  Church  could  lawfully  be  granted  only  in  accordance 
with  the  Ecclesiastical  canons,  and  that  to  appropriate  it  to  the  purpose  required  by 
the  King  would  be  inconsistent  with  their  duty  to  the  Church. 

The  last  reason  stated  by  the  Synod  carried  with  it  no  weight,  inasmuch  as  similar 
aids  had  often  befoi-e  been  rendered.  But  the  remonstrances  of  the  Synod  led  to 
compliance  with  its  demand  that  they  should  asseinble  only  at  the  call  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  the  subsidies  were  then  granted. 

"  The  practice  now  became  general  that  the  convocations  should  be  summoned  in 
obfidience  to  the  King's  command,  but  oanonically  by  the  Archbishop  commanding 
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the  clergy  to  appear  before  himself;  the  King's  writ  expressing  to  the  Archbishop 
that  they  should  meet  before  you,  the  Archbishop's  mandate  summoning  to  appear 
BEFORE  ME."   {Joyce's  English  Synods,  pp.  259-271.) 

III.  ARCHDEACONS  AND  RURAL  DEANS. 

After  the  Norman  conquest  the  functions  of  Archdeacons  and 
rural  deans  became  accurately  defined.  In  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon  the  Archdeacon  is  recognized  as  next  in  rank  to  the 
Bishop,  and  as  having  his  own  court.  He  had  the  power  of 
enforcing  the  laws  and  fixing  penalties  in  causes  which  came 
within  his  jurisdiction.  It  was  his  duty  to  visit  the  churches, 
to  be  often  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  deaneries,  to  instruct 
the  clergy  in  their  duties,  to  inspect  the  books,  vestments,  and 
furniture  of  the  churches,  and  to  secure  the  proper  provision 
by  the  laity  of  all  things  needful  for  the  celebration  of  divine 
service,  and  the  protection  of  church  property.  The  rural  dean 
presided  over  the  clergy  of  his  district,  and  exercised  jurisdiction 
in  matters  delegated  to  him  by  the  Bishop  or  the  Archdeacon. 
His  authority  however  was,  and  has  since  remained,  very  limited. 
Both  the  Archdeacons  and  deans  were  forbidden  to  exact  any- 
thing of  the  clergy,  or  to  travel  with  hunting  dogs  or  hawks, 
or  to  take  with  them  more  than  a  small  number  of  men  and 
horses  on  their  visitations.  But  a  suitable  provision  for  them 
while  they  were  visiting  churches  was  made,  under  the  name 
of  procuration. 

lY.   ECCLESIASTICAL  PROPERTY  AND  PATRONAGE. 

The  clergy  and  the  monastic  bodies  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
were  not  allowed  by  law  the  unrestricted  right  of  alienating  their 
estates.  The  penalty  imposed  upon  abbots,  priors,  archdeacons, 
and  other  clergj^men  who  should  dispose  of  church ''property, 
was  the  forfeiture  of  their  benefices  and  dignities,  unless  they 
should  be  restored  within  a  given  time. 

There  was,  however,  one  method  by  which,  after  the  Norman 
conquest,  church  property  was  to  a  large  extent  alienated  from 
its  original  uses.  The  lay  patron  or  owner  of  a  church,  with  the 
consent  of  the  King  and  Bishop,  divested  himself  of  his  rights 
in  favor  of  a  chapter  or  monastery,  the  members  of  which 
received  the   income  of  the  benefice,  and  undertook  to  provide 
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for  the  cure  of  souls,  iu  person  or  by  deputy.  This  was  called 
the  Appropriation  or  Impropriation  of  benefices.  Besides  this 
Impropriation  to  monasteries,  lay  hospitals,  guilds  and  fraternities 
had  churches  appropriated  to  their  benefit.  In  such  case  the 
whole  bod}'  shared  the  revenue  in  common,  and  the  corporation 
appointed  one  of  their  own  number,  or  a  stipendiary  curate,  to 
perform  the  spiritual  duties  of  the  parish.  But  the  Impropriated 
parish  was  so  often  grossly  neglected  or  imperfectly  provided  for, 
that  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  the  Parliament  decreed  that 
every  license  for  the  appropriation  of  a  Church  should  contain  a 
clause  providing  for  the  sufficient  endowment  of  a  vicar.  An 
enactment  of  Henry  lY.  makes  a  more  stringent  and  ample 
provision  for  the  same  object.  This  statute  has  given  rise  to  the 
distinction  between  rectories  and  vicarages,  the  latter  of  which 
receive  only  a  limited  portion  of  the  revenues  of  a  parish. 

So  large  a  portion  of  the  landed  property  of  the  country  was 
held  by  the  clergy  and  monks,  as  to  deprive  the  feudal  lords  of 
the  revenues  which  they  derived  from  their  lay  tenants.  The 
clergy  and  monks  not  being  obliged  to  perform  the  ordinary 
feudal  serrvices,  were  said  to  hold  their  possessions  in  a  dead 
hand — morte  main.  This  consideration  led  to  an  insertion  of  a 
clause  in  Magna  Charta,  which  was  intended  to  prohibit  alienations 
to  religious  houses  without  the  consent  of  the  lord  of  the  fee ; 
and  the  tth  of  Edward  I.  forbids  all  alienation,  on  penalty  of 
forfeiture  to  the  lord,  or  in  his  default,  to  the  King.  This  statute, 
however,  does  not  interfere  with  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  to 
grant  licenses  for  alienation  in  mortmain. 

Previous  to  the  Norman  conquest,  the  ownership  of  a  church 
founded  by  a  layman  remained  in  him  as  the  patron.  The  church 
might  be  conferred  upon  a  clerk  by  his  mere  donation.  But  the 
clamor  raised  by  Gregory  YII.  against  lay  patronage  and  investi- 
ture, led  to  the  custom  of  allowing  no  clerk  to  be  admitted  to  a 
benefice  without  institution  by  the  Bishop.  After  the  institution, 
which  might  be  refused  by  the  Bishop,  in  cases  of  insufficiency 
of  learning,  or  of  other  good  cause,  and  which  was  the  grant  of 
the  spiritual  cure,  there  followed  induction  by  the  Archdeacon 
into  the  temporalities  of  the  Church.  The  canons  against 
holding  a  plurality  of  benefices,  which  abound  in  the  thirteenth 
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century,  were  but  little  heeded ;   and   the   abuse  continued   to 
increase  until  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 

Y.   INTERNAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  condition  of  the  English  Church  in  reference  to  doc- 
trine, discipline,  and  morals,  was  no  better  than  that  of  the 
Churches  in  Germany,  France,  and  Ital}^  The  eiforts  of  some 
English  historians  to  show  that  the  Church  of  England  never 
came  under  such  complete  subjection  to  the  Papacy  as  the 
Churches  of  the  Continent,  can  be  made  to  seem  plausible  only 
by  an  argument  which  keeps  in  the  background  the  most  obvious 
facts,  and  searches  out  and  makes  prominent  the  protests  and 
resistances  which  were  made  to  the  extortions  and  the  tyranny 
of  the  Papacy.  But  the  resistance  to  the  Papal  power,  and  the 
rejection  of  the  most  exaggerated  of  the  Papal  claims,  in  France 
and  Germany  was  greater,  more  continuous,  and  more  successful 
than  in  England.  English  delegates  at  the  Council  of  the  Lateran 
(1215),  acquiesced  in  the  decree  which  established  the  dogma  of 
transubstantiation,  and  in  the  claim  of  the  Pope  to  universal 
supremacy  over  kings.  The  grossest  Mariolatrj^  prevailed.  The 
full-developed  doctrine  of  Indulgences  was  accepted  and  acted 
upon  with  eagerness.  Pilgrimages  to  shrines — especially  to  that 
of  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham  and  Thomas  of  Canterbury — were 
made  from  all  quarters ;  and  such  enormous  offerings  were  pre- 
sented to  the  latter  as  to  excite  the  astonishment  of  Erasmus. 
Chantries  in  large  numbers  were  endowed  for  the  maintenance 
of  priests,  who  were  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  founders  and 
their  friends.  The  moral  condition  of  the  clergy  was  exceedingly 
debased.  The  canons  of  the  period  bare  continuous  testimony  to 
their  licentiousness.  "  They  were  buried,"  writes  the  biographer 
of  Wiclif  {Le  Bas,  p.  162)  "in  all  the  surfeitings  of  a  worldly 
life,  haunted  taverns  out  of  measure,  stirred  up  laymen  to  excess, 
idleness,  profane  swearing,  and  disgraceful  brawls.  They  wasted 
their  time  and  wealth  in  gambling  and  revelry,  went  about  the 
streets  roaring  and  outrageous,  and  sometimes  had  neither  tongue, 
nor  eye,  nor  hand,  nor  foot,  to  help  themselves  for  drunkenness. 
In  the  midst  of  this  worse  than  Pagan  desecration  of  themselves, 
they  maintained  their  influence  and  authority  by  an  impious 
prostitution  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  and  extorted  by  the  terror 
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of  spiritual  censures,  the  money  and  the  obedience  of  their 
congregations."  Nor  was  the  condition  of  the  monastic  orders 
better  than  that  of  the  secular  clergy.  "  We  must  reject,"  says 
Mr.  llallam,  "  in  the  excess  of  our  candor,  all  testimonies  that 
the  middle  ages  present  from  the  solemn  declarations  of  Councils 
and  reports  of  judicial  inquiry,  to  the  casual  evidence  of  common 
fame,  in  the  ballad  or  romance,  if  we  would  extenuate  the 
general  corruption  of  the  monastic  institutions." 

YI.   CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE. 

"In  the  twelfth  century  a  remarkable  improvement  upon  the 
Anglo-Norman  style  of  church  architecture  began  to  gain  ground 
in  the  introduction  of  the  pointed  arch  in  conjunction  with  the 
semicircular  arch.  In  the  buildings  of  the  next  century  the 
latter  was  very  generally  discarded  to  make  w^ay  for  the  former, 
and  a  style,  since  called  the  early  English,  prevailed  throughout 
that  century,  of  which  the  distinguishing  characteristics  are  light- 
ness, elegance,  and  simplicity,  and  which  has  given,  among  other 
noble  monuments  of  art,  the  cathedrals  of  Salisury,  Wells  of 
Lincoln,  ^nd  the  nave  and  transepts  of  Westminster  Abbey  as 
rebuilt  under  Henry  III.  This  style  gave  way  during  Edward 
I.'s  reign  to  one  of  a  still  more  ornamental  character,  which 
prevailed  to  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  is  com- 
monly called  the  decorated  English  style,  of  which  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  specimens  are  preserved  in  the  cathedrals  of 
Exeter  and  Lichfield,  the  cloisters  of  Norwich  Cathedral  and 
part  of  York  Minster.  The  decorated  English  style  in  its  turn 
gave  way  to  what  has  been  called  the  florid  stjde,  on  account  of 
the  profusion  and  minuteness  of  ornamental  detail.  It  has  also 
received  the  name  of  the  perpendicular  style,  on  account  of  the 
mullions  of  the  windows  and  divisions  of  ornamental  panel-work 
being  in  perpendicular  lines.  This  style  prevailed  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  YIII.,  and  some  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  it 
are  the  chapel  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Henry  YII.'s 
chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey."  {Bev.  A,  MartineaiCs  Church 
History  of  England^  pp.  437,  438.) 
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CHATTER     XXXVIII. 

The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Wiclif. 


Against  the  abuses  enumerated  in  the  previous  chapter,  Wiclif 
was  the  first  to  raise  such  an  emphatic  protest  as  to  command 
attention,  and  to  exert  an  extensive  influence. 

I.   WICLIF  AT  OXFORD. 

This  great  and  intrepid  reformer  is  said  to  have  been  born 
near  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  about  the  year  1324.  He  is  first 
known  as  a  fellow  of  Morton  College,  Oxford.  His  proficiency 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  of  canon  and  civil 
law,  of  divinity,  and  of  the  Scriptures,  made  him  famous  at  an 
early  age..  At  the  age  of  thirt3^-two  he  published  his  first  work 
against  the  covetousness  of  Rome,  entitled  The  Last  Age  of  the 
Church.  The  occasion  of  this  publication  was  the  appearance  of 
the  plague  which  had  swept  away  a  third  part  of  the  population 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  appeared  in  London  in  1348.  Wiclif 
regarded  this  dreadful  visitation  as  a  sign  of  the  approaching 
end  of  the  world.  His  treatise  is  chiefiy  remarkable  as  a  vigorons 
assault  upon  the  vices  of  the  clergy.  This  had  been  preceded  by 
a  direct  attack  upon  the  Mendicant  orders  by  Richard  Fitzralph, 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  135Y,  a  fact  which  proves  that  Wiclif's 
movement  was  not  isolated  and  individual,  but  prompted  by  a 
spirit  that  had  already  extensively  prevailed  and  found  some 
expression.  (Collins^  Histo7y  of  the  Ghuy^ch  of  England^  vol.  iii. 
pp.  117-119;  Le  Bas'  Life  of  Wiclif  pp.  105-110.) 

II.    wiclif's  ATTACKS  UPON  THE  MENDICANT  ORDERS. 

About  the  3''ear  1360  Wiclif  stood  foremost  in  the  warfare  that 
had  been  for  some  time  waged  against  the  Mendicant  orders;  and 
his  activity  and  talent  in  this  conflict  elevated  him  to  a  com- 
manding position  in  the  public  estimation  which  he  never  lost. 
These  Mendicant  orders  first  entered  England  in  the  early  part 
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of  the  preceding  century.  They  came  with  professions  of  eminent 
sanctity,  with  a  view  to  a  reformation  of  the  Church  from  the 
worldliness  and  corruption  of  the  secular  clerg}',  and  of  the 
degenerate  monks  of  other  orders.  Their  increase  was  rapid  and 
enormous.  AVithin  a  quarter  of  a  centur^^  they  had  erected  many 
2)alatial  monasteries.  Professing  individual  poverty  they  secured 
immense  corporate  wealth.  They  played  upon  the  superstitions 
of  the  wealthy  in  order  to  secure  large  bequests.  They  intruded 
into  parishes,  and  usurped  the  functions  and  obtained  the  fees  of 
the  parochial  clerg3\  The  Franciscans  declared  that  St.  Francis 
descended  from  heaven  into  purgatory  every  year  and  delivered 
the  souls  of  all  those  who  were  buried  in  the  dress  of  his  order. 
So  rapacious  and  shameless  had  the  Mendicants  become,  and  so 
much  was  the  country  disturbed  by  the  violence  and  the  vices  of 
swarms  of  these  sanctimonious  vagabonds,  that  the  ancient  re- 
cords are  filled  with  warrants  for  their  arrest.  Among  them  is  one 
general  order  to  arrest  them  all  over  the  kingdom  \De  relicjionis 
vagabundis  arrestandis  per  totum  regnum'].  It  was  therefore 
against  an  evil  widely  felt,  and  a  class  of  persons  very  generally 
detested,  that  Wiclif  directed  his  vehement  and  well-aimed  denun- 
ciations.   {Le  Bas^  Wiclif^  p.  115.) 

III.    WICLIF  RESISTS  THE  POPE'S  CLAIM  TO  TRIBUTE. 

In  1365  Wiclif  vindicated  Edward  III.'s  resistance  to  the  claim 
of  Urban  Y.  of  the  arrears  of  the  tribute  granted  to  the  Papacy 
by  King  John.  He  contended  that  as  neither  John  nor  any  other 
king  had  power  to  dispose  of  his  kingdom  without  the  consent 
of  his  Parliament,  no  subsequent  monarch  could  be  bound  by  the 
illegal  transfer.  Thirty-three  years  had  elapsed  since  the  last 
payment  of  the  tribute  of  a  thousand  marks,  as  evidence  of  feudal 
homage  to  the  Pope.  When  it  was  demanded  of  Edward  III.,  he 
presented  the  requisition  to  the  Parliament,  from  whom  it  met 
wath  a  spirited  refusal.  Wiclif,  being  challenged  by  the  Papal 
partisans  to  vindicate  this  proceeding,  produced  a  treatise  in 
which  he  scornfully  confuted  the  Papal  claim. 

lY.   WICLIF'S  MISSION  TO  BOURGES. 

In  1312  Wiclif  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  began 
to  read  lectures,  with  great  applause,  at  Oxford.     His  able  and^ 
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emphatic  testimony  against  the  abuses  of  the  Papacy,  led  to  his 
appointment  as  one  of  the  commissioners  who  were  charged  with 
the  duty  of  negotiation  with  the  ambassadors  of  the  Pope,  at 
Bourges,  on  the  subject  of  pi'ovisions.  Notwithstanding  the  laws 
that  had  been  passed  to  restrain  them,  they  still  prevailed  to  an 
enormous  extent.  These  negotiations  were  protracted  for  two 
years;  and  although  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  Pope,  it  was 
so  soon  broken  that,  in  the  very  same  year.  Parliament  complained 
as  much  as  ever  of  the  large  sums  that  were  drawn  from  the 
Church  of  England  into  the  Papal  coffers.  Wiclif  returned  from 
this  mission  with  a  clearer  insight  into  the"  iniquities  of  the  Papal 
court,  and  a  firmer  purpose  to  expose  and  denounce  them. 

y.   WICLIF  CITED  BEFORE  THE  SYNOD  AT  ST.   PAUL'S. 

The  course  of  Wiclif  could  not  fail  to  draw  upon  him  the  en- 
mity of  the  English  prelates.  He  was  cited  to  appear  before  the 
synod  assembled  in  St.  Paul's  Church  (February  19th,  13TY).  On 
the  designated  day  he  appeared,  attended  by  two  of  the  first  sub- 
jects of  the  realm,  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  one  of  the 
King's  sons,  and  Lord  Henry  Percy,  the  Earl  Marshall.  The 
immense  church  was  densely  packed,  and  all  the  approaches  to  it 
were  thronged.  It  was  difficult  for  Lord  Percy  to  force  a  passage 
through  the  compact  mass.  The  Bishop  of  London,  Courtney, 
cried  out  to  Percy,  "  that,  if  he  had  known  what  masteries  he  would 
have  kept  in  the  church,  he  would  have  stopped  him  out  from 
coming  there. "  The  fiery  Duke  of  Lancaster  replied  to  the  Bisliop 
that  "he  should  keep  such  masteries  there,  though  he  said  nay." 
When  the  party,  heated  and  angry  and  fatigued,  came  into  the 
presence  of  the  Bishop  and  the  Synod,  the  Earl  Marshall  told 
Wiclif  to  sit  down  and  rest.  The  Bishop  of  London  declared 
that  it  was  altogether  unbecoming  for  an  accused  clerk,  about  to 
answer  charges  against  him,  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  his  Ordinary. 
An  angry  and  indecent  altercation  ensued,  in  which  the  arrogant 
Lancaster  uttered  such  words  of  abuse  against  the  Bishop  as 
exasperated  the  people.  They  attempted  to  attack  the  Lords,  the 
uproar  became  general,  the  assembly  was  broken  up  in  disorder, 
and  Wiclif  was  permitted  to  depart  with  a  hasty  reprimand  of 
the  Bishop  to  avoid  all  causes  of  ofl'ence  in  future.  The  tumult 
continued  upon  the  following  day.     The  mob  sacked  the  palace 
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of  Lord  Perc}',  and  killed  a  clergyman  whom  they  mistook  for 
him,  and  reversed  the  arms  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster's  palace  of 
Savoy,  as  those  of  a  traitor. 

VI.   WICLIF  CITED  A  SECOND  TIME. 

The  escape  of  Wiclif  without  a  trial  was  exceedingly  annoying 
to  his  enemies.  They  sent  to  Rome  nineteen  propositions  which 
they  ascribed  to  him.  In  the  month  of  June,  ISTt,  four  Bulls 
came  from  Gregory  XL,  addressed  respectively  to  the  King,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  the  object  of  which  was  to  convict  and  punish 
the  audacious  innovator  and  the  profane  enemy  of  the  Papacy 
and  of  the  religious  orders.  They  were  directed  to  inquire 
secretly  into  the  truth  of  the  charges  made  against  Wiclif;  and 
if  they  should  be  verified,  he  was  to  be  immediately  seized  and 
imprisoned.  The  animosity  of  the  Pope  and  the  clergy  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  Wiclif  had  given  a  decisive 
answer  to  the  questions  proposed  to  him  by  Parliament,  relative 
to  the  lawfulness  of  withholding  the  payment  of  Peter-pence, 
to  the  eflfect  that,  inasmuch  as  it  was  an  alm^  or  a  charitable  do- 
nation, it  was  lawful  for  the  kingdom  to  suspend  the  contribu- 
tion. It  is  a  testimony  to  the  popular  support  given  to  the 
reformer,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of 
London  declared  that  neither  entreaties  nor  menaces  nor  death 
itself  should  deter  them  from  their  duty  in  this  righteous  cause. 
But  the  Papal  mandate  was  coldly  received  at  Oxford.  When, 
however,  at  the  commencement  of  the  following  year,  Wiclif 
presented  himself  at  the  chapel  of  Lambeth  palace,  unattended 
and  unsupported,  "  men  expected,"  says  Fuller,  "  that  he  should 
be  devoured,  being  brought  into  the  lion's  den."  But  scarcely 
had  the  Archbishop  opened  the  session  when  Sir  Louis  Clifford 
entered  the  chapel  and  forbade  the  court  on  the  part  of  the 
Queen  Mother — who  administered  the  kingdom  as  Regent  during 
the  minority  of  her  son,  Richard  II — to  proceed  against  the  Re- 
former. The  vast  crowd  assembled  about  the  palace  to  show 
their  sympathy  with  the  Reformer,  some  of  whom  had  forced 
their  way  into  the  chapel,  and  the  peremptory  tone  of  the  Queen's 
message,  intimidated  the  prelates.      "They  bent  their  heads," 
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says  a  Roman   Catholic  historian  (Walsingham)^  "like  a  reed 
before  the  wind." 

On  this  occasion  Wiclif  delivered  a  paper  to  the  delegates  containing  an  answer  to 
the  charges  made  against  him,  and  an  explanation  of  his  opinions  upon  the  points  in 
question.  It  has  been  charged  upon  him  by  Walsingham  and  Lingard,  and  the 
charge  has  been  sanctioned  by  Dean  Milner,  that  Wiclif,  in  these  explanations,  so 
far  modified  his  tone  and  his  statements,  that  his  judges  were  able  to  regard  it  as  a 
qualified  retraction,  and  as  substantially  orthodox.  But  it  is  clearly  proved  by  Le  Baa 
(pp.  170-180),  that  there  is  no  ground  for  these  imputations.  In  that  paper  and  in 
another  presented  to  Parliament  in  1378,  as  Mr.  Le  Bas  proves,  there  are  statements 
just  as  adverse  to  the  Papal  claims,  though  couched  in  more  moderate  terms,  as 
those  which  he  previously  and  subsequently  presented.  "  With  all  the  confessed 
imperfections  of  the  first  paper,"  says  Le  Bas,  "  nevertheless  it  contains  an  unflinch- 
ing assertion  of  certain  truths  which  must  have  been  as  gall  and  wormwood  to  the 
adherents  of  the  Romish  hierarchy."  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  prelates 
could  have  regarded  a  paper  as  orthodox  which  contained  the  following  statement : 
"  To  say  that  the  Pope  is  accountable  to  God  only,  let  him  sin  how  he  will,  seems  to 
me  to  imply  that  he  is  above  the  Church,  the  spouse  of  Christ,  and  like  Antichrist, 
figured  or  represented  as  lifting  himself  above  Christ."  {Lewis'  Life  of  Wiclif  pp. 
75,  77,  79.) 

YII.  wiclif's  views  of  ecclesiastical  endowments. 
The  views  of  the  Reformer  upon  Ecclesiastical  endowments  are 
represented  by  Hallam  and  others  as  "having  marked  out  all 
Ecclesiastical  possessions  for  spoliation."  {Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii. 
p.  358.)  His  theory  upon  this  subject  was  that  Ecclesiastical 
property  was  held  on  an.  implied  condition  that  it  was  to  be  used 
to  promote  the  temporal  and  eternal  good  of  mankind;  and  that 
in  case  of  flagrant  abuse  or  neglect,  the  revocation  of  secular 
possessions,  granted  to  the  Church  by  the  temporal  authorities, 
was  not  only  a  right  but  a  duty.  "  The  sum  of  his  doctrine,  as 
set  forth  in  the  eighteenth  article  of  his  paper  addressed  to  Par- 
liament, is  that  the  authority  of  the  temporal  magistrate  is  fully 
competent  to  provide  that  Ecclesiastical  endowments  should  be 
applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  originally  granted 
on  pain  of  forfeiture  and  confiscation.^''  But  he  gave  no  counte- 
nance to  the  claim  that  individuals,  the  heirs  of  the  donors  of 
church  property,  could  resume  its  possession  when,  in  their  judg- 
ment, it  had  been  diverted  from  the  uses  for  which  it  was  be- 
stowed. But  he  set  himself  strongly  against  the  Papal  doctrine 
that  the  possessions  of  the  clergy  were,  under  all  imaginable 
circumstances,  absolutely  sacred  and  inviolable.  No  doubt,  in 
24 
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his  vehement  denunciations  of  the  misappropriation  of  endow- 
ments to  the  churches,  and  in  connection  with  his  doctrine  that 
all  such  endowments  were  alm^  voluntarily  bestowed,  and  upon 
specified  conditions,  and  recoverable  when  those  conditions  were 
violated,  he  was  led  to  take  the  ground  that  congregations  and 
individuals  might  withhold  the  payment  of  tithes  from  ministers 
whom  they  judged  to  be  unworth3\  But  that  he  did  not  regard 
all  endowments  as  in  themselves  evil  and  to  be  revoked,  but  as 
lawful  and  salutary  when  devoted  to  right  uses  and  rightly  used, 
appears  from  the  fact  that  he  himself  without  scruple  enjoyed 
such  endowments  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  in  his  parish 
of  Lutterworth.  We  may  be  sure  that  a  man  so  true  and  honest 
and  self-denying,  would  not  have  been  guilty  of  the  gross  incon- 
sistency, which  could  have  been  so  readilj^  proved  upon  him,  of 
denouncing  as  criminal  in  themselves  those  benefactions  to  the 
Church  by  which  he  himself  was  supported.  {Martineau^Ch.  Hist, 
of  England^  pp.  450,  451;  Le  Bas'  Fic?z/,  pp.  116-178,  319-321.) 

YIII.   WICLir'S  DOCTRINE  OF  DOMINION  FOUNDED  ON  GRACE. 

Wiclif  is  charged  with  claiming  that  "  dominion  is  founded  on 
grace,"  that  to  the  Saints  alone  authoritj^  belongs,  and  that  kings 
and  rulers  and  prelates  are  not  such  in  right  and  reality,  if  they 
are  guilty  of  mortal  sin.  Such  a  principle  would  be  subversive  of 
all  authority,  and  would  make  stable  governments  impossible. 
His  language  upon  this  subject,  it  must  be  admitted,  lies  open  to 
this  explanation;  but  when  it  is  interpreted  hy  his  full  and  solemn 
injunctions  of  obedience  to  the  powers  that  be,  in  Church  and 
State,  as  the  ordinance  of  God,  it  is  impossible  to  regard  it  as 
anything  more  than  a  strong  expression  of  the  privileges  of  the 
Christian,  such  as  Paul  had  in  view  when  he  said,  "All  things 
are  yours,"  and  as  an  emphatic  assertion  of  the  worthlessness  and 
of  the  moral  nullity  of  mere  legitimate  authority,  when  unaccom- 
panied by  the  spirit  of  justice  and  righteousness,  by  which  au- 
thority should  be  exercised  in  order  to  secure  its  great  results. 
{Le  Bas,  pp.  313-319.)  The  liability  to  the  perversion  of  such 
abstract  truths  and  rhetorical  statements  to  the  support  of  schemes 
of  agrarian  outrage  and  civil  rebellion,  could  not  at  that  time 
be  so  well  appreciated,  as  they  could  not  fail  to  be  after  Luther's 
doctrine  of  a  free  salvation  was  stigmatized  as  the  cause  of  the 
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peasants'  war  in  Germany.  Roman  Catholic  writers  since  the 
Reformation  have  charged  the  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler  and  his 
companions  to  these  revolutionary  statements  of  Wiclif ;  but  no 
such  charge  is  made  against  him  by  his  bitterest  contemporary 
enemies.     {Fuller^s  Ch.  Hist.,  vol.  i.  pp.  544-546.) 

IX.  wiclif's  treatises  and  preaching. 

Worn  out  with  toil' and  excitement,  Wiclif  was  prostrated  by 
a  dangerous  disease,  at  Oxford,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1379. 
A  deputation  of  the  mendicant  friars,  with  an  imposing  body  of 
dignitaries  of  the  Universit}',  and  the  civic  officers  of  Oxford, 
entered  his  sick  chamber  and  admonished  him  to  recant  the  in- 
juries which  he  had  heaped  upon  their  fraternity.  Wiclif  listened 
to  them  in  patient  silence,  and,  after  they  had  ceased,  caused 
himself  to  be  raised  upon  his  pillows,  and,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the 
company,  said  with  a  firm  voice,  "  I  shall  not  die,  but  live  and 
declare  again  the  evil  deeds  of  the  friars."  Upon  his  recovery  he 
amply  redeemed  the  pledge. 

He  took  occasion  from  the  Papal  schism  which  occurred  in 
1378,  to  address  a  treatise  entitled  Schisma  Papse,  to  the  sove- 
reigns of  Christendom,  in  which  he  urged  them  to  throw  down 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  Roman  domination.  "  Trust  we  in  the 
help  of  Christ,"  he  exclaims,  "for  he  hath  begun  already  to  help 
us  graciously,  in  that  he  hath  cloven  the  head  of  Antichrist,  and 
made  the  two  parts  fight  against  each  other;  for  it  cannot  be 
doubtful  that  the  sin  of  the  Popes  hath  brought  in  the  division." 
In  this  work  he  positively  denies  the  necessity  of  confessing  to  a 
priest,  and  calls  upon  the  secular  powers  to  commence  the  great 
work  of  Ecclesiastical  Reformation.  In  his  treatise  on  "  the 
truth  and  meaning  of  Scripture,"  he  contends  for  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  of  the  necessity  of  translating 
it  into  English.  His  sermons — of  which  some  three  hundred  in 
manuscript  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  and  other 
libraries — are  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  popular  instruc- 
tion. One  of  his  biographers  (Yaughan),  who  has  laboriously 
examined  the  whole  of  them,  declares  that  in  them  the  great 
truths  of  the  Gospel  are  faithfull}^  proclaimed,  that  the  sinfulness 
of  man  and  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer  as  the  only  ground  of 
salvation,  and  the  regenerating  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  are 
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fully  and  impressively  exhibited.  Wiclif  s  fidelity  as  a  preacher 
and  pastor  has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  he  was  the  original  of 
Chaucer's  celebrated  picture  of  the  village  priest.  "  If  it  be 
really  a  picture,"  writes  Le  Bas,  "of  John  Wiclif,  it  is  difficult 
for  the  imagination  to  figure  to  itself  a  more  interesting  spectacle 
than  that  of  the  Reformer,  at  one  time  shaking  the  pillars  of 
superstition  and  bursting  through  the  wall  which  inclosed  its 
chambers  of  imagery ;  and  at  another  delivering  the  sincere  milk 
of  God's  Word,  to  his  spiritual  children,  and  standing  as  the 
minister  of  peace  and  consolation  in  the  abodes  of  poverty  and 
ignorance." 

X.  wiclif's  poor  priests. 

To  carry  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  into  the  remotest 
hamlets  was  now  the  great  idea  which  possessed  Wiclif.  If  the 
begging  friars  (said  he)  stroll  over  the  country  preaching  the 
legends  of  the  Saints  and  the  history  of  the  Trojan  war,  we 
must  do  for  God's  glory  what  they  do  to  fill  their  wallets,  and 
form  a  vast  itinerant  evangelization  to  convert  souls  to  Jesus 
Christ.  Turning  to  the  most  pious  of  his  disciples,  he  said  to 
them:  "Go  and  preach,  it  is  the  sublimest  work;  but  imitate  not 
the  priests  whom  we  see  after  the  sermon  sitting  in  the  ale-houses, 
or  at  the  gaming-table,  or  wasting  their  time  in  hunting." 

The  "poor  priests"  as  they  were  called,  set  off  barefoot,  a  staff 
in  their  hands,  clothed  in  a  coarse  robe,  living  on  alms,  and 
satisfied  with  the  plainest  food.  They  stopped  in  the  fields  near 
some  village,  in  the  churchyards,  in  the  market-places  of  the 
towns,  and  sometimes  in  the  churches.  The  people,  of  whom 
they  were  favorites,  thronged  about  them.  They  spoke  with 
popular  eloquence  which  entirely  won  over  those  who  listened 
to  them.  Not  content  with  mere  polemics,  they  preached  the 
great  mystery  of  godliness.  The  clergy  became  alarmed.  A  law 
was  passed  commanding  every  king's  oflScer  to  commit  the 
preachers  and  their  followers  to  prison.  In  consequence  of  this 
as  soon  as  the  humble  missionary  began  to  preach,  the  monks 
watched  him  from  the  windows  of  their  cells,  at  the  street  corners, 
or  from  behind  a  hedge,  and  then  hastened  off  to  procure  assist- 
ance. But  when  the  constables  approached,  a  bod}^  of  stout 
bold  men  stood  forth,  who  surrounded  the  preacher  and  zealouslj'- 
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protected  him.  Carnal  weapons  were  thus  mingled  with  the  preach- 
ings of  the  words  of  peace.  The  poor  priests  returned  to  their 
master.  Wiclif  comforted  them,  advised  with  them,  and  then  they 
departed  once  more.  Every  day  this  evangelization  reached  some 
new  spot,  and  the  light  penetrated  into  every  quarter  of  Eng- 
land." (D^Aubigne^s  History  of  the  Reformation^  vol.  v.  pp.  91,  92.) 

XI.  wiclif's  translation  of  the  bible. 
The  greatest  service  which  Wiclif  performed  was  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible.  No  complete  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
English  had  before  been  made.  {Le  Bas,  pp.  203-213.)  As  the 
Reformer  constantly  appealed  to  the  Scriptures, -he  felt  it  to  be 
supremely  important  that  his  hearers  should  be  able  to  test  his 
doctrine  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  derive  their  own  knowledge 
of  religious  truth  directly  from  the  fountain-head  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  The  translation,  which  was  made  from  the  Yulgate 
— Wiclif  being  ignorant  of  Greek  and  Hebrew — was  first  pub- 
lished in  1380.  Copies  of  the  whole,  and  of  selected  portions, 
were  made  b}^  transcribers  and  disseminated  by  the  poor  priests. 
The  importance  of  this  achievement  of  Wiclif  cannot  be  better 
described  than  in  the  words  of  the  Roman  Catholic  historian 
Lingard.  "  There  was  another  weapon  which  the  Rector  of 
Lutterworth  wielded  with  equal  address  and  still  greater  efficacy. 
In  proof  of  his  doctrines  he  appealed  to  the  Scriptures,  and  thus 
made  his  disciples  judges  between  him  and  the  Bishops.  Wiclif 
made  a  new  translation,  multiplied  the  copies  by  the  aid  of  tran- 
scribers, and  by  his  poor  priests  recommended  it  to  the  perusal 
of  their  hearers.  In  their  hands  it  became  an  engine  of  wonderful 
power.  Men  were  flattered  by  the  appeal  to  their  private  judg- 
ment; the  new  doctrines  insensibly  acquired  partisans  and  pro- 
tectors in  the  higher  classes,  who  alone  were  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  letters;  a  spirit  of  inquiry  was  generated,  and  the  seeds 
were  sown  of  that  religious  revolution  which,  in  little  more  than 
a  century,  astonished  and  convulsed  the  nations  6f  Europe." 
(Lingard,  vol.  iv.  pp.  266,  26t.) 

XII.   wiclif's  doctrine  of  the  EUCHARIST. 

Wiclif  had  hitherto  been  sustained  by  powerful  friends  and  by 
the  popular  support  in  his  attacks  upon  the  Papac}^,  the  friars. 
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and  the  priests.  But  when  he  attacked  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation  the  case  was  altered.  In  1381  he  openly  attacked 
this  doctrine  in  the  schools  at  Oxford,  as  he  had  previously  done 
in  his  sermons  at  Lutterworth.  He  put  forth  twelve  propositions, 
in  which,  among  other  things,  he  asserted  that  "the  consecrated 
host  which  we  see  is  neither  Christ  nor  a  part  of  him,  but  an 
effectual  sign  of  him;  and  that  transubstantiation,  identification, 
and  impanation,  rest  on  no  scriptural  grounds."  The  declaration 
produced  the  utmost  excitement  at  Oxford.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  University  immediately  convened  a  commission  of  doctors 
and  of  monks,  who  denounced  the  statements  of  Wiclif,  and 
affirmed  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  in  its  grossest  form, 
and  denounced  the  penalties  of  imprisonment,  suspension  from 
scholastic  exercises,  and  the  greater  excommunication  against  all 
who  taught  or  listened  to  his  doctrines  on  this  subject.  Wiclif 
appealed,  not  to  his  Bishop  or  the  Pope,  but  to  the  King.  The 
Duke  of  Lancaster  hurried  to  Oxford  and  rebuked  him  for  assail- 
ing this  doctrine,  and  enjoined  him  to  remain  silent  upon  the 
subject.  But  Wiclif  stood  firm  and  made  no  apologies  or  retrac- 
tions. His  bigoted  and  bitter  enemj^,  Courtney,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded the  Archbishop  Sudbury,  summoned  a  S3^nod  of  divines 
to  consider  the  doctrines  of  Wiclif.  The  asseml^ly  passed  sen- 
tence upon  twenty-four  conclusions  which  they  drew  from  the 
writings  of  Wiclif,  ten  of  which  were  condemned  as  heretical,  and 
fourteen  as  erroneous.  Of  these  heretical  conclusions  Wiclifs 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  was  one.  This  sentence  was  signed  by 
all  of  the  divines  assembled  by  the  Archbishop.  Mandates  were 
put  forth  by  the  Archbishop  and  Bishops  to  suppress  the  doc- 
trines of  Wiclif  and  excommunicate  those  who  maintained  them. 
A  royal  ordinance  was  issued  to  arrest  the  preachers  of  erroneous 
doctrines  who,  without  the  license  of  the  Bishops,  assembled  the 
people  in  churchyards,  markets,  and  fairs,  and  to  detain  them  in 
prison  until  they  should  justify  themselves  or  recant.  These 
directions  were  carried  out  "with  great  severity  in  many  places. 
The  chancellor  and  proctors  of  the  University  were  appointed 
inquisitors-general,  and  authorized  to  banish  any  persons  from  the 
University  whom  they  suspected  of  heresy,  within  seven  da3^s. 
A  synod  of  preaching  friars  was  assembled  at  the  University, 
who  compelled  the  adherents  of  Wiclif  to  appear  before  them, 
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pronounced  their  tenets  heretical,  and  passed  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  them. 

In  the  midst  of  this  storm  Wiclif  maintained  a  dignified  and 
fearless  attitude.  That  he  was  not  summoned  before  the  synod 
of  friars  at  the  University,  was  probably  due  to  his  appeal  to  the 
crown.  In  November,  1382,  he  presented  his  vindication  and 
complaint  to  the  King  and  Parliament.  In  this  document  he 
brings  forth  and  vindicates  the  four  great  principles  to  the 
advocacy  of  which  he  had  devoted  his  life.  The  first  was — the 
absurdity  of  the  claim  of  the  religious  orders  that  the^^  had 
adopted  a  more  perfect  rule  of  life  than  that  enjoined  by  Christ 
and  his  Apostles.  The  second  enforces  the  power  of  the  secular  % 
magistrate  over  the  temporalities  of  the  Church.  The  third  ^ 
asserts  that  prelates  and  priests  by  gross  sin  forfeit  tithes  and 
offerings,  which  may,  in  such  case,  lawfully  be  given  to  the  poor. 
The  fourth  contained  his  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist.  But  the  V, 
Parliament  and  King  could  not  deal  directly  in  the  matter;  and 
Wiclif  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  convocation  at  Oxford. 
On  that  occasion,  while  he  distinctly  asserted  that  the  sacrament 
"  in  its  kind  is  very  hread^  and  sacramentally  only  God's  body," 
and  that  the  notion  that  the  accidents  of  bread  remain  without 
the  substance,  is  a  heresy,  he  yet  entered  into  such  scholastic 
subtleties  upon  the  actual  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  as  somewhat  obscured  these  statements,  and  led  to  the 
charge  that  he  had  disclaimed  his  former  opinions.  But  for  this 
charge  there  is  no  foundation.  That  he  escaped  with  no  further 
punishment  than  that  of  banishment  from  Oxford,  and  a  host  of 
controversial  attacks,  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition 
that  his  commanding  position  and  his  great  influence  with  the 
people  would  have  made  it  unsafe  to  proceed  to  extremities  with 
him. 

XIII.  wiclif's  closing  days. 
Wiclif  retired  to  his  parsonage  at  Lutterworth,  where  he 
remained  undisturbed  by  persecution  during  the  two  remaining 
years  of  his  life.  He  had  been  seized  previous  to  his  removal 
with  a  paralytic  attack,  which,  however,  did  not  incapacitate  him 
from  parochial  labor  or  the  use  of  his  pen,  which  he  continued  to 
employ  in  the  denunciation  of  Papal  abuses,  and  in  the  exposition 
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of  his  Reformed  doctrines.  A  second  attack  of  paralysis  in 
December,  1384,  while  he  was  engaged  in  his  public  ministrations, 
in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age,  ended  his  laborious  and  troubled 
life. 

The  character  of  Wiclif  was  high,  and  pure,  and  intrepid. 
His  violence  of  language  was  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  times ;  and  his  sternness  and  severity  seemed  to 
have  been  superinduced,  by  the  enormity  of  the  abuses  against 
which  he  was  called  to  struggle,  upon  a  genial  and  generous 
nature.  That  he  possessed  commanding  abilities,  and  was  free 
from  personal  aims,  and  pure  in  his  life  and  character,  are  facts 
to  which  his  contemporary  and  subsequent  enemies  have  been 
compelled  to  testify. 

XIY.  wiclif's  doctrines. 

Many  of  "Wiclifs  works  are  lost,  and  the  representations  of  his 
doctrines  by  his  enemies  are  proved,  by  his  works  which  do 
remain,  to  have  been  gross  exaggerations.  He  condemned  the 
constrained  celibacy  of  the  clergy ;  admitted  belief  in  purgatory 
and  prayers  for  the  dead ;  rejected  Episcopacy  as  a  distinct  order 
in  the  Church;  regarded  baptism  as  ordinarily  necessary  to 
salvation,  but  would  not  say  that  an  unbaptized  child  would 
perish ;  declared  absolution  useless  without  true  repentance ; 
rejected  the  efficacy  of  indulgences ;  admitted  the  utility  of 
confession,  but  argued  against  its  absolute  necessity ;  objected 
to  prayers  to  the  saints  and  images,  and  to  the  custom  of  pil- 
grimages ;  distinctly  denied  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
and  argued  against  it  with  consummate  ability  {Neander^  vol.  v. 
p.  153) ;  recognized  the  Pope,  when  he  was  a  godly  man,  as  in  a 
qualified  sense  Christ's  vicar  upon  earth,  though  he  denounced 
the  actual  Poj)e  as  "the  worldly  priest  at  Rome,  the  most 
accursed  of  cutpurses,  the  evil  manslayer  and  burner  of  the 
servants  of  Christ ;"  and  he  acknowledged  the  seven  sacraments. 

Melancthon  has  asserted,  aiid  Milner  has  repeated  the  charge, 
that  Wiclif  did  not  clearly  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith.  He  did  not  indeed  state  that  doctrine  with  the  scientific 
accuracy  and  fulness  with  which  it  was  presented  by  the  Re- 
formers of  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  rested 
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the  doctrine  of  salvation   on   the  merits  of  Christ  only,  appro- 
priated by  faith.     {Le  Bas^  chap.  9;  Martineau^  p.  472.) 

The  detail  of  Wiclif's  doctrines  given  by  Collier  (vol.  iii.  pp.  180-188),  is  taken 
wholly  from  the  representations  of  his  enemies,  and  is  not  to  be  relied  upon.  A  candid 
and  able  discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  Reformers'  opinions  will  be  found  in  the 
ninth  chapter  of  Lo  Bas'  Life  of  Wiclif. 

XY.   wiclif's  writings  condemned  at  CONSTANCE. 

The  account  of  the  influence  of  the  writings  and  opinions  of 
Wiclif  would  be  very  imperfect  if  we  did  not  add  that  they  had 
been  widely  circulated  in  Bohemia  and  had  greatly  influenced 
the  minds  of  Jerome  and  of  Huss.  These  writings  were  carried 
into  Bohemia  by  scholars  of  that  country,  who  had  been  educated 
at  Oxford,  and  by  the  attendants  of  Richard  II.  and  Queen  Anne, 
who  was  a  Bohemian  princess.  .  The  extent  to  which  this  influence 
had  pervaded  Bohemia,  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  Bishop  of 
Prague  caused  two  hundred  of  the  books  of  Wiclif  to  be  burned. 
The  Council  of  Constance,  aware  of  the  influence  of  Wiclif  in 
the  Bohemian  movement  for  reform,  condemned  his  memory,  and 
ordered  his  bones  to  be  removed  from  consecrated  ground. 
Accordingly,  Bishop  Fleming  of  Lincoln,  formerly  a  zealous 
adherent  of  Wiclif,  caused  his  remains  to  be  disinterred  and 
burned,  and  the  ashes  to  be  cast  into  an  adjoining  brook,  called 
the  Swift,  a  tributary  of  the  Avon.  Upon  this  the  historian 
Fuller  quaintly  remarks,  "  Thus  this  brook  has  conveyed  his 
ashes  into  Avon,  Avon  into  Severn,  Severn  into  the  narrow  seas, 
and  they  into  the  main  ocean.  And  thus  the  ashes  of  Wiclif  are 
an  emblem  of  his  doctrine,  which  is  now  dispersed  all  the  world 
over." 
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CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

From  Wiclifs  Death  (1384)  to  the  Close  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 


The  period  that  lies  between  the  death  of  Wiclif  and  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  is  one  in  which  the  materials  for 
Church  history  are  exceedingly  meagre.  It  was  a  time  of  troubles 
and  commotions  in  the  state,  and  of  long  and  bloody  wars  between 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  The  constant  reference  to 
Lollardism  during  this  period,  the  stringent  laws  passed  for  its 
suppression,  and  the  bitter  and  exterminating  persecution  to 
which  it  was  subjected,  show  how  widely  and  deepl}^  the  seeds 
sown  by  Wiclif  had  taken  root  throughout  the  realm. 

I.   PERSECUTION  OF  THE  LOLLARDS. 

The  numbers  of  the  Lollards  had  increased  to  such  an  extent 
as  greatly  to  alarm  and  embarrass  the  Ecclesiastical  authorities 
and  the  government.  Knighton,  a  contemporary  chronicler,  gives 
expression,  in  every  variety  of  form,  to  the  fact  of  their  rapid  in- 
crease. He  affirms  that  "Wiclifs  disciples  were  multiplied  like 
suckers  from  the  root  of  a  tree,  and  everywhere  filled  the  compass 
of  the  kingdom,"  and  that  "a  man  could  scarcely  meet  two  people 
upon  the  road,  without  one  of  them  being  a  Wiclifite."  Arch- 
bishop Courtney  accepted  the  title,  and  discharged  the  office,  of 
an  inquisitor.  He  summoned  a  number  of  accused  persons  before 
a  synod  of  preaching  friars,  and  forced  some  of  the  most  able 
and  learned  of  Wiclifs  followers  to  recant.  Nicholas  Hereford, 
and  Philip  Repingdon,  learned  scholars,  and  John  Ashton,  John 
Parrey,  and  William  Swinderburg,  popular  preachers,  all  sub- 
mitted to  the  Archbishop,  and  most  of  them  were  afterwards 
promoted.  But  subsequently,  multitudes  of  the  Lollards  dis- 
played heroic  constanc}^,  and  sealed  their  testimony  to  the  truth 
with  their  blood. 
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II.   THE  LOLLARDS'  PETITION  TO  THE  PARLIAMENT. 

In  1395  the  Lollard  party  had  acquired  such  confidence  in  its 
numbers,  and  in  the  power  of  its  supporters,  that  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  King  in  Ireland,  it  put  up  papers  on  the  churches, 
reflecting  severely  on  the  clergy;  and  at  the  same  time  addressed 
a  petition  to  the  Parliament,  in  which  they  summed  up  their  ac- 
cusations against  the  Church  in  twelve  articles.  In  these  articles 
there  were  some  crude  opinions ;  but  they  contain  the  seeds  of 
saving  truth  which  were  subsequently  developed  at  the  Reforma- 
tion. The3^  condemn  celibacy,  transubstantiation,  exorcism,  the 
employment  of  the  clergy  in  secular  offices,  pilgrimages,  auricular 
confession,  and  absolution.  They  also  denounce  all  religious 
foundations,  all  war  and  capital  punishment,  and  require  that  all 
trades  but  those  which  supplied  the  necessaries  of  life,  should  be 
abolished.  They  had,  at  this  period,  established  separate  private 
conventicles,  and  had  held  ordinations.  {Collier^  vol.  iii.  p.  200; 
Martineau^  p.  478.) 

III.   PAPAL  ENCROACHMENTS. 

Nothwithstanding  the  "statute  of  provisors,"  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Roman  See  upon  the  rights  of  the  English  Church 
and  Crown  were  persistent  and  incessant.  In  1389  the  King  ad- 
dressed a  writ  to  the  Archbishop,  in  which  he  advises  him  that 
the  Commons  had  petitioned  him  to  declare  that  whoever  should 
publish  Papal  Bulls,  to  levy  impositions  not  sanctioned  by  himself, 
should  be  adjudged  to  be  a  traitor  against  the  King  and  the  king- 
dom. He  informs  him  that  he  had  heard  that  such  impositions 
had  been  levied,  and  that  he  must  not  allow  them  to  be  collected. 
This  writ  of  the  King  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterburj^,  was  fol- 
lowed soon  after  by  several  others  of  a  similar  purport.  {Collier^ 
vol.  iii.  pp.  202,  203.) 

In  1390  the  statute  of  Provisors  was  renewed  with  additional 
penalties.  And  although  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York  protested  in  Parliament  that  they  would  not  assent  to 
any  statute  made  to  restrain  the  Pope's  authority,  yet  the  latter, 
a  little  later  (1392),  made  an  emphatic  protest  against  the  Pope's 
encroachments,  which  was  adopted,  in  substance,  as  the  preamble 
to  the  celebrated  statute  of  Premunire,  which  played  so  important 
a  part  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII. 
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IV.   THE  STATUTE  OP  PREMUNIRE. 

This  statute  prohibited  all  causes  "which  touched  the  King  or 
his  realm,"  to  be  carried  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  subjected  all 
persons,  of  what  quality  soever,  who  should  be  guilty  of  this 
offence,  to  forfeiture  of  their  goods  and  to  trial  under  the  statute 
of  Provisors.  Sir  Edward  Coke  remarks  that  this  statute  is 
more  strict  and  comprehensive  than  that  of  the  2*Ith  of  Edward 
III.,  in  that  it  reaches  to  fautors  as  well  as  to  those  who  were 
directly  concerned  in  the  promulgation  of  such  prohibited  Papal 
requisitions.  He  interprets  the  word  elsewhere^  which  follows 
the  prohibition  to  take  causes  out  of  the  realm,  to  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  within  the  realm.  This  statute — as  we  shall  see  subse- 
quently— was  excessively  offensive  to  the  Papal  Court. 

Y.    ARCHBISHOP  ARUNDEL-. 

Courtney,  Archbishop  of  Cauterburj^,  died  July  1,  1396.  He 
was  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  occupied  the  See  of 
Canterbury  almost  fifteen  years.  He  was  a  bitter  foe  to  Wiclif 
and  his  followers,  and  a  zealous  and  high  Papist,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  learned  and  dignified,  devout  and  pure.  The  Archbishop 
of  York,  Thomas  Arundel,  was  translated  to  the  See  of  Canter- 
bury early  in  the  following  year.  Arundel  was,  like  his  prede- 
cessor, of  high  birth,  but  more  of  a  politician  and  more  worldly, 
ambitious,  and  vindictive.  He  was  scarcely  settled  in  his  Sec" 
when  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  was  tried,  convicted  and 
beheaded  for  high  treason  in  levying  war  against  the  King  in 
the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign.  The  Archbishop  was  also  im- 
peached and  condemned  for  the  same  crime,  and  directed  to  leave 
the  kingdom  in  forty  days  under  the  penalty  of  death.  The 
offence  for  which  they  were  tried  was  that  of  having  conspired 
and  openly  levied  war  against  the  chief  counsellors  and  oflScers 
of  the  King,  and  subjected  them  to  banishment  or  death;  and  of 
having  agreed  to  depose  Richard  and  place  the  crown  in  the 
custody  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  (Lingard,  vol.  iii.  pp.  210- 
222.)  Roger  Walden  was  appointed,  by  the  Pope,  Archbishop  in 
his  stead.  Arundel,  however,  was  very  instrumental  in  securing 
the  throne  for  the  usurper,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  and  lent  himself 
to  all  the  cruel  and  treacherous  proceedings  by  which  Richard  II. 
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was  dethroned  and  imprisoned  and,  as  it  was  generally  believed, 
ultimately  murdered.  Henry  showed  his  gratitude  to  Arundel 
by  immediately  reinstating  him  in  the  See  of  Canterbury  and 
declaring  him  the  protector  of  the  Church  against  the  assaults  of 
the  Lollards.  The  consequence  was,  that  in  the  second  year  of 
Henry  lY.,  an  act  was  passed,  at  the  instigation  of  the  clergy, 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Lollards,  which  has  rendered  this  reign 
infamous  in  the  Ecclesiastical  history  of  England. 

YI.    THE  WRIT  DE  HERETICO  COMBURENDO. 

A_statute_for  the_burninff^of-lieretics,  was,  for  tlie^first  i\m% 
jTn^sed  iu  thp.  aqnon^  yeftr  of  Henry  lY.  It  was  so  constructed 
that  Bishops  were  empowered  to  proceed  to  the  execution  of 
convicted  heretics,  without  the  intervention  of  the  Synod  or  the 
King's  writ.  The  sufferings  which  followed  this  atrocious  law 
were  bitter  and  cruel.  There  was  an  almost  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession of  martyrs  and  confessors  from  this  period  to  the  Refor- 
mation— the  victims  of  the  arbitrary  power  of  Bishops  to  wield 
at  will  this  cruel  statute. 

The  penalty  of  death  for  heresy  held  its  place  in  English  law 
until  Charles  II.  Henry  YIII.  had  indeed  repealed  the  statute 
of  Henry  lY.,  and  enacted  another,  by  which  heretics  were  still 
to  be  burned,  though  not  without  the  King's  writ.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Edward  YI.  all  laws  for  burning  heretics  were  repealed, 
but  the  common  law  still  left  the  power  to  the  King.  Cranmer 
intended  to  repeal  entirely  all  laws  and  prerogatives  by  which 
heresy  was  punishable  with  death,  but  his  draught  for  a  code  of 
Ecclesiastical  laws  was  never  enacted.  (Massingberd^s  History  of 
the  Reformation^  pp.  185,  186.) 

YII.   THE  EXECUTION  OF  WILLIAM  SAWTR"?. 

William  Sawtry,  called  by  Fuller  the  Protomartyr  of  the 
English  Protestants,  was  executed  at  Smithfield  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Parliament  by  which  this  statute  was  enacted.  He 
was  a  clergyman  of  London,  and  had  been  already  convicted, 
before  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  of  denying  transubstantiation  and 
refusing  to  worship  the  cross.  He  had  been  induced  to  recant  his 
opinions  upon  these  points,  but  remaining  still  under  suspicion, 
he  was  summoned  before  the  Convocation.     On  the  question  of 
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transubstantiation  he  refused  to  admit  that  the  sacramental  bread 
became  changed  into  another  substance  after  consecration.  This 
a^Dpears  to  have  been  the  test  question  in  all  inquisitions  into 
heresy  on  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist.  Sawtry  was  declared  a 
relapsed  heretic,  degraded  from  all  his  clerical  orders,  and  deliv- 
ered to  the  secular  power  to  be  burnt.  He  endured  his  cruel 
sufferings  with  the  utmost  constancy. 

VIII.   ENACTMENTS  AGAINST  THE  LOLLARDS. 

The  reign  of  Henry  lY.  and  the  Archepiscopate  of  Arundel 
are  signalized  by  numerous  enactments,  civil  and  Ecclesiastical, 
against  the  Lollards,  which  at  the  same  time  testify  to  their 
numbers  and  their  power,  and  to  the  determination  to  effect 
their  entire  destruction.  In  1408  the  Archbishop  convened^his 
Provincial  Synod  at  Oxford,  with  the  avowed  objectjof  check- 
ing the  growth  of  Lollard  principles  in  the  University.  The 
Archbishop  stigmatized  the  University  of  Oxford  as  "a  degene- 
rate vine  bringing  forth  sour  grapes,"  and  complained  that  his  en- 
tire province  was  "infected  with  new,  unprofitable  doctrines,  and 
blemished  with  the  new,  damnable  brand  of  Lollardy."  The  con- 
stitutions, which  were  passed  at  this  synod,  forbade  all  preaching, 
except  by  those  who  were  licensed  by  the  Diocesans,  on  pain  of 
the  greater  excommunication.  Any  churchyard  in  which  un- 
authorized persons  preached,  was  to  be  placed  under  interdict. 
No  book  of  Wiclif  was  allowed  to  be  read  unless  previously 
approved,  and  all  schoolmasters  must  be  strictly  examined  as  to 
their  soundness  in  the  faith.  The  sacred  Scriptures  must  not  be 
translated,  nor  read  in  Wiclif's  translation.  No  decrees  of  the 
Church  must  be  questioned,  and  all  devout  practices,  that  have 
been  sanctioned  by  the  Ecclesiastical  authorities,  must  be  treated 
reverently  and  maintained.  Every  person  holding  an  Ecclesias- 
tical position  at  Oxford  must  be  examined  every  month  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  he  remains  free  from  the  prevailing  infection 
of  Lollardism. 

Two  years  later  (1410)  Wiclif  s  opinions  were  condemned  in  a 
full  congregation  at  Oxford.  Eighty  propositions,  extracted  from 
Wiclif's  book,  were  condemned,  and  his  books  themselves  were 
burned.  This  proceeding  emboldened  the  Archbishop  to  visit 
the  University  and  make  a  searching  inquisition  and  apply  still 
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severer  remedies.  But  the  University  stood  upon  its  privileges. 
It  had  been* for  many  years  exempted  by  the  Pope  from  Episcopal 
and  Archepiscopal  visitations.  The  case  was  referred  to  the 
King.  He  decided  in  favor  of  the  Archbishop,  who  procured 
from  Pope  John  a  revocation  of  the  privileges  granted  to  the 
University  by  Boniface  YII.  Soon  after  these  events  a  convo- 
cation was  held  at  St.  Paul's,  London,  in  which  the  same  com- 
plaints of  the  growth  of  LoUardism  are  repeated;  the  same  censure 
of  Wiclifs  doctrines  recurs,  and  the  same  effort  made  to  construct 
laws  and  devise  penalties,  which  should  root  out  the  far-spreading 
evil.  The  Archbishop  signalized  his  zeal  by  addressing  a  petition 
to  the  Pope  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  disinter  and  burn  the 
bones  of  Wiclif. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  proves  the  extent  to  which  Lollard  principles  prevailed, 
that,  while  the  clergy  were  thus  driving  on  the  work  of  persecution,  the  Commong 
presented  a  petition  to  the  King,  couched  in  the  most  sweeping  terms,  to  strip  the 
Church  of  her  temporalities.  It  was  drawn  up  in  the  following  form:  "To  the 
King's  most  excellent  Majesty,  and  all  the  Lords  in  Parliament  assembled,  the  loyal 
Commons  humbly  suggest,  that  in  case  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  shall  think  fit 
to  take  away  the  estates  possessed  by  the  Bishops,  Abbots,  and  Priors,  spent  at 
present  upon  grandeur  and  unnecessary  figure,  the  crown  and  kingdom  will  receive 
great  advantage  by  such  measures;  for  by  the  seizure  of  these  estates  the  King  will 
be  able  to  create  and  provide  for  fifteen  earls,  fifteen  hundred  knights,  six  thousand 
two  hundred  esquires,  and  make  a  suflBcient  settlement  for  a  hundred  new  hospitals." 
The  petitions  appealed  strongly  to  the  avarice  of  the  King;  but  his  dependence 
upon  the  clergy  led  him  to  rebuke  the  Commons  for  such  a  profane  suggestion. 
Walsingham  speaks  of  this  measure  as  that  of  the  Lollard  members  of  the  Commons  ; 
and  thus  testifies  to  the  fact  that  they  constituted  a  majority  of  the  House.  The  fact 
appears  further  from  their  petition  that  the  late  statute  against  the  Lollards  might 
be  repealed,  or  at  least  modified  in  some  of  its  provisions,  and  that  clerks  convicted, 
should  for  the  future  be  kept  in  the  King's  prisons,  and  not  in  those  of  the  Bishops. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  these  petitions  were  not  granted.  {Collier,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  286,  287,  291,  292.) 

IX.    SIR  JOHN  OLDCASTLE. 

The  accession  of  Henry  Y.  (1413)  made  no  change  in  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  government  towards  the  Lollards.  Arundel 
was  still  in  the  chair  of  Canterbury,  and  Henry  himself,  though 
of  a  noble  nature,  was  submissive  to  Ecclesiastical  authorit}^ 
But  the  Lollards,  emboldened  by  the  number  of  their  friends  and 
partisans  in  the  House  of  Commons,  assumed  a  confident  and 
even  threatening  attitude.  They  posted  up  papers  upon  the 
church  doors  in  London,  to  the  effect  that  they  were  a  hundred 
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thousand  strong  and  ready  to  resist  their  persecutors.  This 
boldness  is  said  to  have  grown  out  of  the  accession  to  their 
numbers  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  called  Lord  Cobham  in  right  of 
his  wife,  a  favorite  of  Henry  Y.,  a  nobleman  of  high  rank  and 
conspicuous  for  ability  and  accomplishments. 

Lord  Cobham  was  summoned  by  Arundel  before  the  synod 
that  was  assembled  at  the  commencement  of  Henry's  reign.  But 
the  King  wished  to  make  first  an  effort  to  win  him  from  his  errors. 
Lord  Cobham  professed  his  full  loyalty  to  the  King,  but  refused 
the  authority  of  the  Pope  as  that  of  the  great  Antichrist,  the  son 
of  perdition.  Henry  was  shocked  at  this  avowal,  and  gave  him 
over  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop.  His  whole  bearing  in 
the  events  that  followed  was  magnificent.  It  combined  the  dig- 
nity and  self-possession  of  a  stout  baron,  with  the  humilit}^  of  a 
Christian,  and  the  learning  of  a  divine.  He  drew  up  a  confession 
of  faith,  which  the  King  refused  to  read,  and  which  Arundel 
pronounced  unsatisfactory,  on  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist.  When 
arraigned  before  the  synod  and  promised  absolution  upon  retract- 
ing his  errors,  Cobham  indignantly  refused.  He  vindicated  before 
them  the  memory  of  Wiclif,  and  attributed  to  that  "virtuous 
man"  his  rescue  from  a  life  of  sin.  Refusing  to  recant,  Cobham 
was  declared  a  heretic  and  remanded  to  the  Tower.  {Southey''s 
Book  of  the  Church,  pp.  194-207.) 

Thus  far  Lord  Cobham  appears  in  the  light  of  a  brave  confessor 
for  the  truth,  but  from  this  period  his  history  is  involved  in 
obscurity.  He  escaped  from  the  Tower,  and  appears  to  have  be- 
come the  leader  of  a  formidable  insurrection.  On  the  10th  of 
January  the  King  received  information  that  Lord  Cobham  and 
20,000  Lollards  were  to  meet  in  St.  Giles'  fields  for  the  purpose  of 
seizing  his  person  and  taking  possession  of  the  government.  H^ 
hastily  mustered  his  forces,  closed  the  city  gates,  and  found  some 
persons  collected  at  St.  Giles,  some  of  whom  he  slew  and  others 
of  whom  he  took  prisoners.  Lord  Cobham  was  not  among  them, 
but  the  government  professed  to  be  in  possession  of  the  proof  of 
the  designed  insurrection  under  his  leadership.  Cobham  escaped 
to  Wales  and  was  not  captured  until  four  years  afterwards,  when 
he  was  hanged  as  a  traitor  and  burned  as  a  heretic.  He  displayed 
on  this  occasion  the  same  high  Christian  character  and  intelli- 
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gence,  and  the  same  intrepidity^,  with  which  he  had  confronted  his 
judges  at  his  examination.  {WordswortWs  Ecclesiastical  Biogra- 
phy, vol.  i.  p.  398.) 

X.   ARCHBISHOP  CHICHELY. 

Soon  after  this  insurrection  Archbishop  Arundel  died  (Feb.  19, 
1413).  His  character  appears  in  the  brief  sketch  of  his  agency 
in  securing  the  usurpation  of  Henr}^  lY.,  in  obtaining  the  writ 
for  the  burning  of  heretics,  and  in  his  cruel  persecutions  of 
the  Lollards.  He  was  succeeded  b}^  Henry  Chichely,  Bishop  of 
St.  David's.  Notwithstanding  the  execution  of  Lord  Cobham, 
and  the  dispersion  of  his  followers,  the  Commons  at  their  next 
meeting  revived  their  project  of  seizing  the  revenues  of  the 
Church,  and  devoting  them  to  secular  uses.  The  Archbishop,  in 
order  to  thwart  this  scheme,  and  divert  the  energies  of  the  ac- 
tiv^e,  enterprising,  and  ambitious  King  in  another  direction, 
secured  a  large  subsidy  from  the  clergy,  and  exhorted  the  King 
to  embark  upon  a  war  against  France.  In  a  long,  rhetorical,  and 
argumentative  oration  to  the  King  in  Parliament,  he  endeavored 
to  prove  to  him  that  he  was  the  rightful  heir  of  the  French 
throne.  He  stimulated  his  ambition  by  describing  the  extent 
and  resources  of  France ;  declared  that  the  alleged  Salic  law 
which  excluded  females  from  the  succession,  was  not  a  law  of 
France ;  and  asserted  the  King's  undoubted  right  to  the  throne 
as  the  heir  of  Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  The  device  of 
the  Archbishop  was  successful ;  the  war  was  determined  upon ; 
and  the  King  entered  upon  that  brilliant  career  of  victory  which 
inaugurated  the  long,  bloody,  exhausting,  and  ultimately  fruit- 
less struggle  with  France.  This  state  of  things  enabled  the 
Archbishop  to  pursue  the  work  of  persecuting  the  Lollards, 
without  any  interference  from  the  government.  {Collier^,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  303-312.) 

XL    POPE  MARTIN  V.'S  RELATIONS  TO  ENGLAND. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  Pope 
Martin  Y.  proceeded  to  assume  supremacy  over  the  Church 
of  England,  and  to  dispose  of  its  benefices,  to  an  extent  which 
had  been  hitherto  unprecedented.  He  engrossed  the  disposal  of 
all  Bishoprics  by  way  of  provision,  made  void  the  elections  of 
25 
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the  chapters,  and  in  two  3'ears'  time  promoted  thirteen  Bishops 
in  the  province  of  Canterbury  alone.  He  also  made  his  nephew, 
Prosper  Colonna,  a  youth  of  fourteen  years,  Archdeacon  of 
Canterbury.  The  resistance  to  these  abuses  was  so  vehement 
that  the  Pope  was  compelled  to  enter  into  a  concordat  with  the 
Church  of  England,  by  which  Bishops  were  required  to  give  their 
assent  to  impropriations  before  a  benefice  could  be  occupied. 
The  abuse  of  bestowing  benefices  upon  monks  and  laymen  should 
cease.  Dispensations  for  non-residence  should  not  be  given.  But 
notwithstanding  these  provisions,  which  were  but  partial  restric- 
tions upon  the  Papal  authority,  the  Popes  never  ceased  to  violate 
them  when  they  had  the  power  and  the  opportunity.  It  is  this  state 
of  things  which  gave  rise  to  the  curious  fact  that  we  find  the 
most  emphatic  declarations  of  her  independence  on  the  part  of 
the  English  Church,  at  the  very  time  when  she  was  practically 
most  completely  in  bondage  to  the  See  of  Rome ;  for  these 
enormous  abuses  occurred  after  the  passage  of  the  statutes  of 
provisors  and  of  premunir^e. 

After  the  death  of  Henry  Y.,  during  whose   reign   the   Pope 
would  not  have  ventured  to  take  such  a  step,  Martin  I Y.  addressed 
a  sevfere  expostulation  to  Archbishop  Chichely,  because  he  had 
not  exerted  himself  for  the  repeal  of  "  the  execrable  statute"  of 
premunire.     He  speaks  of  its  "hideous  encroachments"  upon  the 
rights  of  the  Papac3^     The  invectives  which  he  heaps  upon  the 
Archbishop  are  almost  ludicrous  from  their  exaggerated  passion. 
"  Your  flock  are  running  down  a  precipice  before  your  face ;  and 
yet  you  seem  to  overlook  the  danger,  and  make  no  attempt  to  ^_ 
retrieve   them.     You    suffer   them  to  feed  on  dangerous   plants  V 
without  warning ;  and  what  is  horribly  surprising,  you  seem  to 
put   poison  into  their   mouths  with  your  own  hands.     You  can 
look  on  and  see  the  wolves  scatter  and  pull  them  in  pieces,  and 
like  a  dumb  dog,  not  so  much  as  bark  upon  the  occasion."     The 
Archbishop  endeavored  to  excuse  himself;  but  the  exasperated 
Pope  would  listen   to  no  excuses,  and  assumed,  from  his  own  9 
plenitude  of  power,   to  abrogate   the   statutes  of  provisoi^s   and  • 
premiini7'e,  and  commanded  the  two  Archbishops   never  to  act 
upon  their   authorit3^     The  Pope  also  addressed  letters  to  the  M 
King   and    Parliai^ient   urging    the   repeal   of    these    obnoxious 
statutes.     The  Archbishop  was  induced  to  solieit  the  Parliament 
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for  their  repeal ;  but  no  action  was  taken  upon  the  motion.  They 
remained  in  force  as  before  ;  and  were  most  efficient  instruments, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  for  securing  the  independence  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Not  long  after  this,  the  Pope's  Nuncio  was 
imprisoned  in  England  for  collecting  money  in  violation  of  these 
Statutes.  {Collier^  vol.  iii.  pp.  337-352.) 

XII.    SUCCESSION  TO  THE  ARCHBISHOPRIC  OP  CANTERBURY. 

Archbishop  Chichely  died  in  April,  1441.  He  was  a  decided 
enemy  of  the  Lollards,  but  less  vindictive  than  his  predecessor, 
a  cautious  and  politic  foe  to  the  illegal  encroachments  of  the 
Papacy,  and  a  munificent  patron  of  learning.  He  was  succeeded 
by  John  Stafford,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Stafford,  whose  administra- 
tion of  the  primacy  for  nine  3^ears  was  marked  by  no  Ecclesiastical 
events  of  much  importance.  His  successor,  John  Kemp,  trans- 
lated from  York,  occupied  the  See  but  a  year  and  a  half  He  was 
succeeded  by  Thomas  Bouchier,  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  occupied 
the  See  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YL,  the 
reigns  of  Edward  lY.,  Edward  Y.,  and  Richard  III.,  and  died 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  YII.  in  1486.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Morton,  Bishop  of  El3^  who  had  been  very  instrumental  in 
the  revolution  which  placed  the  Earl  of  Richmond  (Henry  YII.) 
upon  the  throne.  Morton  was  succeeded  (1500),  by  Dean,  Bishop 
of  Salisbur}^;  and  Dean,  who  lived  but  two  years  after  his  pro- 
motion, was  succeeded  by  Archbishop  Warham,  who  occupied 
the  See  on  the  accession  of  Henry  YIII. 

XIII.   CONDEMNATION  OF  BISHOP  PEACOCK. 

After  the  death  of  Henry  YI.,  and  the  wars  which  ensued 
between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  even  to  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  YII.,  there  are  few  events  which  claim  the 
attention  of  the  Ecclesiastical  historian.  Among  them  was  the 
trial  and  condemnation  of  Reginald  Peacock,  Bishop  of  Chichester. 
While  he  defended  many  of  the  doctrinal  errors  and  practical 
abuses  and  superstitions  of  the  Church,  he  rejected  some  of  them, 
and  vindicated  strongly  the  duty  of  reading  the  Word  of  God. 
He  attempted  to  reconcile  the  Lollards  to  the  Church,  by 
publishing  a  book  called  "  the  Treatise  of  Faith."  One  of  his 
obnoxious  assertions  was  that  the  clergy  might  err  in  matters 
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of  faith  ;  and  that  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without  the  interpretation 
of  tradition,  were  a  surer  ground  of  faith  than  the  teachings  of 
the  Church.  For  these  views  he  was  expelled  from  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1457,  and  cited  before  the  Archbishop's  court  to 
answer  a  charge  of  heresy.  His  books  were  submitted  by  the 
primate  Bouchier  to  a  committee  of  doctors,  who  pronounced 
them  heretical.  The  alternative  of  abjuration  or  the  stake  was 
proposed  to  Peacock.  Either  from  a  deficiency  in  moral  firmness, 
or  from  the  fact  that  he  had  never  forsaken  the  Romish  Church, 
and  felt  bound  in  conscience  to  obey  even  its  unjust  decisions, 
the  Bishop  abjured  his  opinions.  He  performed  this  act  of 
humiliation  publicly  at  St.  Paul's  cross,  habited  in  his  Episcopal 
robes,  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of  spectators,  before  whom 
he  delivered  up  several  of  his  books  with  his  own  hands  to  be 
cast  into  the  flames. 

XIY.   PRIVILEGES  TO  THE  CLERGY. 

King  Edward  lY.,  early  upon  his  accession,  in  order  to  strength- 
en his  position  with  the  clergy,  granted  to  them  a  remarkable 
charter  of  extension  to  their  already  overgrown  privileges  and 
immunities.  By  virtue  of  this  grant,  they  were  exempted  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  temporal  courts  in  criminal  causes.  If  any 
of  them  were  indicted  for  the  crimes  of  felony,  rape,  treason,  etc., 
the  King's  officers  were  obliged  to  put  them  in  the  hands  of  their 
respective  Ordinaries  on  demand;  and  the  sentence  of  the  Ordi- 
naries was,  in  such  case,  final.  If  the  King's  judges,  sheriffs, 
bailiffs,  or  other  officers  should  arrest  or  imprison  an}^  person  in 
holy  orders,  they  should  be  liable  to  the  penalty  of  excommunica- 
tion. They  were  empowered  to  make  new  canons,  in  order  to 
secure  these  privileges,  and  they  were  sheltered  from  the  penal- 
ties of  the  statutes  of  provisors  and  premunire.  The  enormous 
abuses  which  grew  up  under  this  enlargement  of  the  liberties  of 
the  clergy,  exasperated  the  laity,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Reformation. 

XY.   THE  LOLLARDS. 

Through  all  this  troubled  period,  there  are  innumerable  laws 
of  Parliament  and  of  convocation,  for  the  detection  and  punish- 
ment of  the  Lollards.     I^othwithstanding  this  persistent  persecu- 
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tion,  and  the  civil  commotions,  which  were  so  unfavorable  to  the 
development  of  religious  life,  yet  when,  peace  was  restored  by  the 
accession  of  Henry  YII.  in  1485,  and  all  through  his  reign,  it 
appeared  that  the  principles  of  Wiclif,  of  Cobham,  and  of  Peacock 
had  taken  considerable  root  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  in  the 
middle  classes  of  the  population. 

XYI.    COLLEGIATE  ENDOWMENTS. 

"Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  the  history  of 
this  century  is,  that  in  a  period  of  the  greatest  corruption  in 
religion,  so  many  munificent  foundations  for  the  promotion  of 
learning  were  established  in  the  universities  and  elsewhere.  Of 
.the  Prelates,  William  of  Wykeham,  Fleming,  Chichely,  Cardinal 
Beaufort,  Wainfleet,  and  Rotheram  (some  of  whom  were  deeply, 
and  for  their  own  reputation  most  unhappily,  engaged  in  the 
persecutions  of  the  times)  earned  for  themselves  a  lasting  claim 
upon  the  gratitude  of  posterity,  by  the  erection  of  the  noblest 
colleges  in  England.  Their  example  was  followed  by  the  highest 
personages  of  the  state,  as  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  King- 
Henry  YI.  and  his  consort,  and  the  consort  of  Edward  lY.,  and 
the  pious  and  munificent  Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond,  mother 
of  Henry  YII.  Archbishop  Bouchier  contributed  still  more  ef- 
fectually to  the  promotion  of  learning  by  assisting,  in  1468,  to 
introduce  the  newly  discovered  art  of  printing  into  Oxford. " 
(^Martineau^  p.  503.) 
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chapteh  XL 


From  the  Accession  of  Henry  VIM.  (1509)  to  the  Declaration  of  the 
King's  Supremacy  (1534). 


The  Reformation  in  England  originated  in  events  which  belong 
to  civil  rather  than  to  Ecclesiastical  history.  While  it  vvas  much 
less  dependent  upon  the  personal  passion  and  will  of  the  king  , 
than  it  has  been  represented  to  have  been  by  Romish  historians, 
it  is  no  doubt  true  that  this  cause  rallied  and  extended  the  latent 
opposition  to  the  Papacy,  which  had  existed  in  England  for  the 
last  two  hundred  years.  This  opposition,  however,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Lollards,  was  rather  to  the  Papacy  as  an  oppressive 
government  than  as  a  false  religion. 

In  England  the  Reformation  soon  gained  ascendancy,  because 
it  originated  with  the  throne,  and  enlisted  the  higher  and  govern- 
ing classes.  In  Germany,  it  originated  from  below  and  worked 
its  way  upward.  It  started  with  Luther,  but  it  enlisted  electors 
and  princes  in  its  defence.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  it  ori- 
ginated from  above  and  worked  its  way  downward.  Hence,  also, 
we  may  perceive  the  reason  why,  in  the  one  case  Episcopacy  went 
down,  and  in  the  other  was  retained.  The  hierarchy  in  Germany 
possessing,  more  than  anywhere  else,  privileges  and  temporal  im- 
munities and  advantages,  which  were  dependent  in  large  measure 
upon  the  Papacy,  threw  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  Reforma- 
tion. In  England,  the  Bishops  found  it  to  their  interest  to  adhere 
to  the  crown ;  and  a  suflScient  number  of  them  were  found  to 
throw  themselves  into  the  Reformation,  to  save  the  order  and 
perpetuate  the  succession. 

I.    HENRY  VIII. 

Henry  YIII.  ascended  the  throne  (April  22,  1509)  with  such 
personal  and  political  advantages  as  won  to  him  at  once  im- 
mense popularity.    He  employed  these  advantages  in  the  estab- 
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lisliment  of  that  absolute  tyranny  which  enabled  him  to  strug- 
gle successfully  against  the  Papacy.  His  personal  advantages 
were  such  as,  in  a  comparatively  rude  age,  greatly  to  impress  the 
people.  He  was  just  eighteen  years  of  age,  overflowing  with 
health  and  spirits,  very  handsome,  and  royal  in  person  and  in 
bearing,  expert  in  all  athletic  exercises,  and  with  an  education 
far  in  advance  of  most  of  the  pj-inces  and  nobles  of  his  time.  His 
address  was  bold  and  frank,  and  he  had  a  ready  wit,  and  a  rough, 
bluff  humor,  which,  often  mistaken  for  goodness  of  heart,  is  found 
to  be  in  fact  but  the  expression  of  self-complacency.  His  politi- 
cal advantages  were  no  less.  His  title  was  undisputed.  He  inhe- 
rited no  wars.  He  succeeded  to  the  immense  treasures  accumu- 
lated by  his  penurious  father.  He  had  no  hatred,  public  or  pri- 
vate, to  gratify,  no  injuries  to  avenge,  no  feuds  to  cherish,  no 
onerous  benefits  to  repay,  no  clamorous  partisans  to  satisfy.  It 
is  diflflcult  to  conceive  a  more  auspicious  succession  to  a  crown. 
{Lord  HerherVs  Hist,  of  Henry  VIIL,  Introd.) 

Collier  states  (vol.  iv.  p.  1)  that  Henry  was  a  good  Latinist,  a  philosopher,  and 
divine  ;  and  as  for  music  his  progress  in  that  science  was  so  unusual  that  two  entire 
masses  of  his  own  composition  were  sung  in  the  royal  chapel.  {B7cr?iet''s  Hist,  of  the 
Re/.,  pp.  8,  9.)  ; 

II.   ECCLESIASTICAL  EXEMPTIONS. 

The  first  event  of  interest  in  the  reign  of  Henry  in  the  way  of 
reformation  was  a  bill  which  was  passed  by  Parliament  in  1513, 
subjecting  all  robbers  and  murderers  to  the  civil  power,  and  ex- 
empting from  it,  among  the  clergy,  only  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons.  The  bill  created  the  most  violent  excitement  among  the 
clerg3^  Although  it  subjected  only  the  four  lower  orders  of  the 
clergy  to  the  civil  law,  it  was  loudly  clamored  against  as  a  breach 
of  clerical  privilege.  The  question  was  argued  before  the  King  and 
Council  with  great  heat  on  both  sides  ;  but  no  change  was  made  in 
the  provisions  of  the  statute.  (Bu7met^  pp.  10, 11 ;  Short^s  History 
of  the  Church  of  England^  §  115.) 

It  was  when  this  question  was  angrily  discussed  that  the  case 
of  Hunne,  a  citizen  of  London,  greatly  increased  the  excitement. 
He  was  prosecuted  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  for  not  paying  cer- 
tain fees  to  a  parish  priest,  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Lollards' 
Tower,  and  was  soon  after  found  dead.     Dr.  Horsey,  the  Chancel- 
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lor  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  was  prosecuted  by  the  coroner^s 
jury  us  guilty  of  murder;  but  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  did  not 
proceed  against  him.  But  the  violence  of  the  Bishops  in  Con- 
vocation because  of  this  law,  and  these  evasive  proceedings  in 
the  case  of  Hunne,  greatly  exasperated  the  people,  and  called 
the  attention  of  the  King  to  the  unjust  immunities  of  the  clergy. 
{Short,  §§  152, 153;  Massingherd,  pp.  254-256  ;  Burnet.i^j).  11-14.) 

III.   POSITION  OF  HENRY. 

At  this  peripd  of  Henry's  reign,  there  was  nothing  in  his  cha- 
racter or  his  views,  or  in  those  of  his  powerful  minister,  Wolsey, 
to  incline  either  of  them  towards  measures  of  reformation.  The 
former  had  just  won  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  from  the 
Pope  for  his  work  against  Luther,  and  the  latter  was  laying 
his  plans  with  a  view  to  succeed  to  the  Papal  chair.  Fuller  ex- 
presses his  doubts  of  the  King's  giving  himself  time  from  his 
pleasures  for  so  elaborate  a  production,  and  attributes  the  work 
to  Bishop  Gardiner.  "  Some  other  gardener,"  he  says,  "  gathered 
the  flowers,  while  the  King  wore  tlie  posey."  No  doubt  a  king 
would  save  himself  much  of  the  drudgery  of  investigation ;  but 
that  he  arranged  the  materials  and  constructed  the  argument  has 
not  been  doubted.  Henry  was  much  gratified  with  the  commen- 
dations of  the  Pope,  and  boasted  that  he  had  called  it  "  a  certain 
admirable  doctrine  sprinkled  with  the  dew  of  Ecclesiastical  grace." 
(Strype^s  Memorials,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  55  ;  Short,  §§  155,  157  ;  il/as- 
singberd,  pp.  253,  254,  261 ;  Burnet,  p.  663 ;  Fuller,  vol.  ii.  p.  13; 
Collier,  vol.  iv.  pp.  31-88,  Abstract  of  King  Henry^s  Book.) 

ly.   PROGRESS  OF  LITERATURE  AND  LEARNING. 

Among  the  causes  which  incidentally  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Reformation  was  the  progress  of  literature  and  learning,  the 
foundation  of  new  colleges,  and  the  multiplication  of  works  in 
the  English  tongue.  Colet,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  read  public 
lectures  in  the  cathedral  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  Cardinal  Wolsey 
abolished  forty  small  monasteries  in  order  to  found  a  great  college 
at  Oxford.  Wolsey  was  a  princely  builder,  and  began  this  work 
on  a  magnificent  scale,  but  did  not  complete  his  entire  design. 
He  erected  first  the  Cardinal's  College,  then  King's,  then  Christ 
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Church  College.  He  intended  that  it  should  be  served  by  sixty- 
superior  and  forty  inferior  canons,  and  with  all  the  other  appli- 
ances on  a  corresponding  scale.  As  Wolsey  was  the  Pope's 
Legate,  and  secured  his  sanction  to  this  first  abolition  of  monaste- 
ries, it  was  not  considered  as  having  anything  of  the  character 
of  a  religious  reformation  or  revolution.  It  was  an  example,  how- 
ever, which  it  was  easy  to  plead  and  to  follow  when  an  emergency 
arose.  • 

Dean  Colet's  is  a  most  honorable  name  in  this  earlj^  period. 
He  was  a  great  Greek  scholar,  and  a  friend  of  Erasmus,  who 
gives  a  warm  testimony  to  the  learning  of  Colet  and  the  English 
Court.  (Stri/pe^s  Eccl.  Mem.,,  vol.  i.  part  1,  pp.  53-55.)  Being  a 
man  of  wealth,  he  founded  lectures  at  Oxford,  in  1498,  on  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  instead  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  But  he  did  not 
escape  the  suspicions  of  Lollardism.  Archbishop  Warham,  how- 
ever, with  whom  he  was  a  great  favorite,  would  not  listen  to  any 
accusations  against  him.  While  he  was  thus  bringing  the  Scrip- 
tures to  the  minds  of  the  clergy  at  Oxford,  Latimer  and  Stafford 
were  laboring  in  the  same  direction  at  Cambridge.  {KnighVs 
Life  of  Dean  Colet;  Burnet,,  p.  620,  §  12t ;  Massingherd,,  pp.  259, 
260;  (7oZ/ier,  vol.  iv.  p.  25 1.) 

Y.  tyndale's  bible. 
The  publication  in  English  of  Tyndale's  New  Testament  beyond 
the  sea,  in  1526,  was  another  influence  in  favor  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. When  some  Bishops  bought  it  up  in  order  to  destroy  it, 
the  money  thus  furnished  enabled  Tyndale  to  bring  out  an  im- 
proved and  corrected  edition.  {Burnet,,  p.  120;  Masningherd,,  p. 
261.) 

The  price  of  Wiclif  s  New  Testament,  a  hundred  years  before,  was  £3  sterling. 
Tyndale's  book  was  sold  for  3*.  6(5?.  A  laborer's  wages  were  about  Zd.  a  day,  so  that 
a  little  more  than  two  weeks'  wages  would  enable  a  workman  to  buy  a  copy. 

VI.    CATHARINE  OF  SPAIN. 

The  influences  towards  reformation  enumerated  above  might 
have  been  for  a  long  time  inoperative  had  they  not  been  aided 
by  events  in  the  personal  history  of  the  King.  Henry's  wife, 
Catharine  of  Spain,  had  been  privately  married  to  Arthur,  Henry's 
elder  brother.     Henry  YIL,  unwilling  to  return  to  the  widow  of 
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Arthur  the  dowry  wliich  was  to  revert  to  her  in  case  of  the  death 
of  her  husband  and  her  return  to  Spain,  obtained  a  Bull  to  author- 
ize her  marriage  to  Henry.  But  Henry,  at  fourteen  years  of  age, 
protested  against  the  marriage.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  circum- 
stances had  prepared  the  way  in  advance  foii  the  subsequent 
movement  for  separation  from  the  Queen.  The  marriage  was 
objected  to  by  Archbishop  Warham  and  by  Bishop  Fox  of  Win- 
chester. Hencft,  a  dispensation  was  obtained  from  the  Pope  to 
satisfy  these  scruples,  and  to  prevent  their  recurrence  in  the  mind 
of  the  King.  But  Archbishop  Warham  was  not  satisfied,  and 
even  persuaded  Henry  to  protest  against  the  marriage,  and  to 
place  a  written  document  in  his  hands  to  that  effect.  Even  King 
Henry  YII.,  when  he  was  taken  suddenly  and  violently  ill,  came 
into  the  same  opinion.  He  feared  a  disputed  succession  and  the 
wrath  of  heaven.  But  on  his  recovery  his  habitual  tjovetousness 
prevailed,  and  he  renewed  the  engagement,  and  lived  to  sign  the 
receipts  for  the  second  payment  of  Catharine's  dowry.  The 
matter  was  brought  before  the  Council  on  Henry's  accession  to 
the  throne,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  marriage  was  inexpedient. 
It  seems  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  misgivings  of 
Henry,  and  the  advice  of  his  counsellors  and  friends,  he  should 
have  been  married  to  Catharine  six  weeks  after  his  accession  to 
the  throne.  The  causes  of  this  change  of  purpose  do  not  appear. 
It  is  probable  that  some  members  of  his  Council,  friends  of 
Charles  Y.  and  of  Catharine,  exerted  a  private  influence  over  him 
in  opposition  to  the  majority.  A  growing  attachment  to  Catha- 
rine ma}^  have  overcome  the  qualms  of  conscience.  Henry  YII. 
had  forbidden  their  intercourse,  and  the  usual  eff'ect  of  such  pro- 
hibition may  have  been  produced — that  of  stimulating  interest 
and  curiosit}^  It  would  not  be  surprising  if,  in  such  circumstances, 
both  parties  were  drawn  to  each  other;  and  although  Catharine 
was  eight  years  older  than  Henry,  she  was  yet  splendidly  beauti- 
ful, and  in  a  royal  marriage  such  a  discrepancy  of  age  could  not 
be  regarded  as  an  important  obstacle.  {Burnet,  p.  26;  HerherVs 
Heni^y  VIII.  and  his  Six  Wives,  chap.  4.) 

YII.   VALIDITY  OF  THE  MARRIAGE  QUESTIONED. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  the 
Dauphin  of  France,  and  subsequently  of  the  King   of  France 
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himself,  with  the  princess  Mary,  that  the  question  of  the  validity 
of  Henry's  marriage  with  Catharine  was  revived;  and  it  was 
while  these  negotiations  were  going  on  that  Henry's  scruples 
were  renewed.  These  scruples  were  renewed  before  he  had  known 
Anne  Boleyn.  The  story  is  told  that  Wolsey  excited  these  scru- 
ples through  Henry's  confessor,  Longland,  and  that  he  did  this 
to  revenge  himself  on'  Charles  Y.  for  opposing  his  claims  to  the 
Papal  throne.  This  was  the  view  that  was  taken  by  Queen 
Catharine  herself.  It  is  certain  that  Wolsey  hated  her  for  her 
reproofs  of  his  dissolute  and  luxurious  life.  Cavendish,  a  de- 
pendent of  Wolsey,  who  wrote  his  patron's  life,  declares  that  his 
scruples  originated  in  the  love  Qf  Anne  Boleyn.  But  the  King 
himself  declared,  four  years  after,  to  Simon  Gryneas,  that  he  had 
entertained  these  scruples  for  seven  3'ears,  and  had  abstained 
from  conjugal  intercourse  with  his  wife  for  three  years.  (Bu7^net, 
pp.  21,  28.) 

YIII.  henry's  scruples. 
Henry's  scruples  having  been  thus  awakened,  he  professed  to 
consider  the  death  of  his  male  children  a  judgment  upon  him  for 
his  marriage  with  Catharine.  Devoting  himself  to  study  upon 
this  point,  he  found  his  views  confirmed  by  the  high  authority  of 
Thomas  Aquinas.  That  most  authoritative-  of  all  the  casuist 
schoolmen  regarded  the  Jewish  law  of  prohibited  degrees  as 
moral  and  unalterable ;  and  that  they  cannot,  therefore,  be  an- 
nulled by  the  Pope,  whose  power  of  dispensation  extends  only  to 
the  laws  of  the  Church.  (Burnet,  p.  29.)  Henry  wrote  a  "book" 
or  long  argument  upon  the  subject,  and  sent  it  to  the  Pope  by 
special  ambassadors.  The  perplexities  and  prevarications  of  the 
Pope,  his  frequent  change  of  mind,  his  fear  of  the  anger  of 
Charles  Y.  in  case  he  should  appoint  a  commission  to  investigate 
the  case,  and  of  Henry  YIII.  if  he  should  refuse  to  do  so;  his 
desire  to  thwart  the  Emperor  without  gratifying  the  King ;  and 
his  reluctant  consent,  followed  by  fears  and  by  designs  not  to 
carry  it  into  effect,  to  appoint  a  commission; — all  this  is  graphi- 
cally portrayed  in  Strype's  detailed  history  of  the  embassy  to  the 
Pope  at  Orvieto.  (Strijpe^s  Memorials  of  Henry  VIII.,  chaps, 
ix.-xii.)  When  the  King's  ambassador,  Gardiner,  reproved  the 
Pope,  in  no  measured  terms,  for  his  respect  to  political  conside- 
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rations,  and  remarked  to  him  that  he  was  to  look  for  the  law  of 
his  proceeding  in  his  own  breast,  the  Pope  made  this  remarkable 
reply:  "To  say  truth,  although  it  were  a  saying  in  the  [canon] 
law  that  the  Pope  hath  all  law  in  the  desk  of  his  breast^  yet  God 
never  gave  to  me  the  key  to  open  that  desk." 

IX.   OPINIONS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  BISHOPS. 

King  Henry,  after  his  study  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  required  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  Bishops 
of  England  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  his  marriage.  With  the  single 
exception  of  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  the}'^  declared  that  the 
marriage  was  unlawful.  The  King  solemnly  declared  subsequently 
to  the  Legatine  Court,  that  neither  Cardinal  Wolsey  nor  Long- 
land,  his  confessor,  had  suggested  these  scruples;  but  that  they 
had  originated  in  his  own  mind.  He  had  indeed  urgent  political 
reasons,  motives  of  duty  to  the  State  as  well  as  personal  motives, 
to  wish  to  have  the  affair  settled,  and  to  have  a  male  child.  If 
Mary  should  be  married  to  the  French  King,  then  in  case  of  his 
death,  his  kingdom  would  either  revert  to  France  or  become  a 
prize  struggled  for  by  the  French  King,  and  the  next  heir  to  the 
throne,  the  Kino^  of  Scotland. 

X.    PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  POPE. 

It  is  clear  that  the  scruples  of  the  Pope  to  the  divorce  were 
political  more  than  religious.  Clement  YII.  was  trammelled  by 
his  relations  to  Charles  Y.,  and  favored  or  discountenanced  the 
divorce  according  to  his  interest  and  the  necessities  of  his  position. 
A  more  tangled  web  of  intrigues,  falsehoods,  and  treacheries  than 
was  made  by  this  subtle  Pope  in  reference  to  this  matter — a  web 
in  which  he  himself  was  ensnared  and  rendered  powerless — is  not 
probably  to  be  found  in  the  whole  record  of  the  Papacy.  There 
never  has  been,  and  is  not  now,  any  difficulty  on  moral  or  reli- 
gious grounds,  in  obtaining  dispensations  to  marry  within  the 
degrees  prohibited  by  Scripture,  or  to  obtain  divorces  for  even 
personal  or  political  purposes.  When  the  interests  of  the  Papacy 
were  to  be  subserved  by  dispensations  or  by  divorces,  they  have 
been  freely  granted.  Hallam,  indeed,  makes  the  extraordinary 
remark  that  Henry's  marriage  with  his  brother's  widow  was  un- 
supported  by  any  precedent.     {Constitutional  History^  vol.  i.  p. 
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T3-)  And  yet  at  that  very  time,  and  in  the  family  of  Queen 
Catharine,  there  was  a  signal  proof  to  the  contrary  of  this  asser- 
tion. Catharine's  sister  Isabel  was  wedded  to  Manual,  King  of 
Portugal,  who  was  within  the  prohibited  degrees,  as  had  been  her 
first  husband,  Don  Alphonso,  his  brother;  and  after  Isabel's  de- 
cease, her  third  sister  became  the  wife  of  the  same  Manual.  Catha- 
rine's own  sister,  therefore,  like  herself,  was  married  to  two 
brothers,  the  last  of  whom  married  still  another  sister.  {Her- 
lerVs  Henry  VIIL,  etc.,  p.  2t4.) 

When  application  for  a  divorce  was  first  made  to  Clement  YII. 
he  took  no  action  in  the  case,  because  he  was  at  the  time  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  the  Imperialists.  But  after  the  embassy  of  King 
Henry  to  Orvieto,  the  Cardinal  Campeggio  was  sent  to  England, 
finally  to  decide  the  question,  in  conjunction  with  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  and  brought  with  him  a  Bull  to  confirm  the  sentence  of 
the  legates.  There  was,  however,  a  necessity  to  proceed  with 
great  circumspection  with  regard  to  the  preceding  Bull.  It  would 
not  do  to  invalidate  the  Papal  authority  in  the  very  act  of  in- 
voking it  anew.  Hence  it  w^as  necessary  to  make  it  out  to  be  a 
case  in  which  the  Pope,  in  granting  a  dispensation,  had  been 
taken  by  surprise  and  upon  a  misstatement  of  the  facts.  The 
complications  of  the  Pope  with  the  Emperor,  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  prevaricate  and  delay.  Hence,  although  he  had  in- 
trusted his  legate  with  a  bill  of  divorce,  he  was  directed  to  show 
it  to  no  one  but  the  King.  The  Pope  was  in  an  agony  of  anxiety, 
until  he  had  learned  that,  according  to  his  directions,  it  had  been 
burned.     (Burnet,  pp.  30-42.) 

XI.  THE  LEGATINE  COURT  OPENED  AND  ADJOURNED. 

The  Legatine  Court  for  the  trial  of  this  case  was  not  opened 
until  the  31st  of  May,  1529  ;  and  after  the  refusal  of  the  Queen  to 
appear  before  it  a  second  time,  it  was  adjourned  until  October. 
The  cardinal  Campeggio  endeavored  to  persuade  the  Queen  to 
retire  to  a  convent,  and  to  permit  her  cause  to  take  such  a  course 
as  should  be  determined  upon  by  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope. 
But  the  Queen,  whose  whole  bearing  in  the  midst  of  these  trying 
scenes,  was  dignified  and  becoming,  absolutely  refused  to  take 
any  step  which  would  seem  to  imply  her  consent  to  the  repudia- 
tion which  she  now  saw  was  determined  upon  and  inevitable.     Six 
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months  passed  away  in  fruitless  consultations,  purposely  protract- 
ed and  witiiout  result,  by  Compeggio,a8  to  the  course  that  should 
be  pursued. 

The  King  became  exceedingly  impatient  at  these  delays.  He 
had  become  enamored  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  made  no  secret  of 
his  design  to  wed  her,  when  tlie  divot-ce  should  have  been  pro- 
nounced. His  dissatisfaction  with  Wolsey,  because  he  had  not 
succeeded  in  procuring  his  divorce,  led  to  that  great  minister's 
dismissal  and  disgrace.  He  was  deprived  of  his  Chancellorship, 
and  most  unjustly  subjected  to  the  penalties  of  the  statute  of 
premunire,  for  acting  as  a  Legate  of  the  Pope,  although  he  had 
accepted  that  office  with  the  King's  consent.  On  his  arrest  for 
high  treason  and  his  journey  to  London,  to  be  committed  to  the 
Tower,  he  sickened  upon  the  way  and  died  at  Leicester.  His 
memorable  saying  that  "if  he  had  served  God  as  he  had  the  King, 
he  would  not  have  given  him  over  so,  in  his  gra}^  hairs,"  is  one  of 
the  most  impressive  testimonies  in  history  to  the  fact  that  of 
guilty  greatness  the  root  is  rottenness  and  the  blossom  dust  I 

The  following  sketch  of  Wolsey  by  the  latest  of  the  English  historians  is  striking, 
and  no  doubt  correct  so  far  as  it  depicts  his  character  and  his  policy;  but  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  he  has  not  attributed  to  Wolsey  a  more  decided  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  reformation,  and  a  more  direct  effort  to  that  end  than  the  facts 
of  his  history  warrant. 

"  If  there  were  no  longer  saints  among  the  clergy,  there  could  still  arise  among 
them  a  remarkable  man  ;  and  in  Cardinal  Wolsey  the  King  could  find  an  adviser 
who  was  able  to  retain  him  longer  than  would  have  been  otherwise  possible  in  the 
course  which  he  had  entered  upon  ;  who,  holding  a  middle  place  between  a  statesman 
and  a  Catholic  of  the  old  order,  was  essentially  a  transition  minister;  and  who  was 
qualified  beyond  all  men  then  living,  by  a  combination  of  talent,  honesty  (?)  and 
arrogance,  to  open  questions  which  could  not  again  be  closed,  when  they  had  escaped 
the  grasp  of  their  originator.  He  made  war  with  Louis  of  France  in  the  Pope's 
quarrel,  entered  the  polemic  lists  with  Luther,  and  persecuted  the  English  Protestants. 
But  Wolsey  could  not  blind  himself  to  the  true  condition  of  the  Church.  He  was  too 
wise  to  be  deceived  with  outward  prosperity,  he  knew  that  there  lay  before  it  in  Eu- 
rope and  at  home  the  alternative  of  ruin  or  amendment,  and  therefore  he  familiarized 
Henry  with  the  sense  that  the  reformation  was  inevitable  ;  and  dreaming  that  it  could 
be  effected  from  within  by  the  Church  itself,  inspired  by  a  wiser  spirit,  he  himself 
fell,  the  first  victim  of  a  convulsion  which  he  attempted  too  late  to  stay."  (Fronde, 
History  of  England,  vol.  i.  pp.  99,  100.) 

Xn.   THE  SUGGESTION  OF  CRANMER. 

After  that  the  Pope,  pressed  by  the  Emperor,  and  by  his 
interests  in  connection  with  him,  forbade  all  further  proceedings 
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in  England  against  the  Queen  (July  15, 1530),  it  became  necessary 
for  the  King,  if  he  would  carry  out  his  design,  to  adopt  some 
other  method  of  securing  a  separation  from  Catharine.  It  was 
resolved  therefore  to  refer  the  question  to  the  English  and  foreign 
Universities.  As  this  was  done  at  the  suggestion  of  Cranmer, 
and  as  he  became  the  leader  of  the  English  Reformation,  it  is 
proper  at  this  point  to  give  a  sketch  of  his  history  and  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  made  the  suggestion. 

Thomas  Cranmer  was  born  July  2,  1489,  at  Aslacton,  Notting- 
harapshire.  His  parents  were  respectable  and  prosperous.  Having 
lost  his  father  at  an  early  age,  he  was  sent  by  his  mother  in  his 
fourteenth  year  to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  He  devoted  eight 
years  to  the  study  of  the  casuistry  and  divinity  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  In  1519,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  he  pursued  diligently  until  1523.  "  Before  this,"  says 
Strype,  "  being  master  of  arts  and  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  he 
married  a  gentleman's  daughter,  and  forfeited  his  Fellowship,  but 
his  wife  dying  .in  about  one  year,  he  was  again  restored  to  his 
Fellowship."  Here  he  accumulated  those  vast  stores  of  learning 
which  were  subsequently  brought  forth  in  defence  of  the  Reform- 
ation. 

In  1528,  an  infectious  disorder  having  appeared  in  Cambridge, 
Cranmer  retired  with  two  pupils  of  the  name  of  Cressy  to  their 
father's  house  in  Waltham.  At  this  time,  when  all  England  was 
alive  with  excitement  on  the  subject  of  Henry's  contemplated 
divorce  from  Catharine,  the  King,  in  one  of  his  frequent  progresses, 
stopped  and  passed  the  night  at  Waltham.  An  entire  summer 
had  ended  without  bringing  the  impatient  King  nearer  to  a  divorce. 
Bishops  Gardiner  and  Fox,  who  were  in  attendance  upon  the  King, 
consulted  Cranmer  upon  the  subject  of  the  divorce.  Cranmer  re- 
commended that  the  question  should  be  referred  to  the  Universites 
and  to  learned  divines  ;  and  if  their  answer  should  prove  favorable 
that  the  King,  should  act  upon  it  without  reference  to  the  Pope. 
{Collier^  vol.  iv.  p.  14*7 ;  Strype^s  Cranmer^  vol.  i.  p.  6.) 

This  suggestion  of  Cranmer  was  reported  to  the  King,  who 
immediately  summoned  him  into  his  presence,  and  commanded 
him  to  commit  his  thoughts  to  writing.  In  that  paper  Cranmer 
contended  that  if  the  Universities  and  the  divines  should  declare 
in  favor  of  the  divorce,  the  Pope  would  find  it  difficult  to  avoid 
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giving  a  decision  in  accordance  with  that  judgment ;  or  if  he 
should  still  refuse,  the  marriage  would  then  be  found  to  have 
been  illegal,  and  therefore  void.  It  was  a  bold  ground  to  take  ; 
for  there  was  involved  in  it  the  assumption  that  the  voice  of  the 
Church  represented  by  the  Universities  and  the  divines,  was  of 
higher  authority  than  that  of  the  Pope.  Henry  saw  plainl}^  that 
this  was  his  last  resource,  if  he  intended  to  secure  a  separation  ; 
and  he  immediately  took  Cranmer  into  his  confidence  and  favor. 
He  sent  him  as  his  Ambassador  to  the  court  of  Rome  in  1530. 
In  1531  he  was  sent  as  an  Ambassador  to  Charles  Y.,  with  a  view 
to  open  communication  with  the  German  divines,  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  sanction  the  views  of  Henry.  At  that  time 
Cranmer  married  his  second  wife,  a  niece  of  the  Reformer 
Osiander,  Pastor  of  Nuremberg.  No  result  appears  to  have 
followed  this  mission,  from  which  he  was  summoned  to  the 
Archbishopric. 

The  question,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  Cranmer,  hav- 
ing been  referred  to  the  Universities,  it  was  found  that  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  the  Sorbonne,  and  nine  other  foreign  Universities, 
returned  a  favorable  answer ;  and  declared  that  marriage  with  a 
brother's  widow  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  and  therefore 
null  from  the  beginning.  (Fuller,  vol.  ii.  pp.  32,  33.)  It  having 
become  impossible  to  procure  a  Bull  from  the  Pope  annulling  the 
marriage,  Henr3^  acted  upon  the  opinion  of  Cranmer  and  the 
Universities,  and  was  married  to  Anne  Boleyn  in  the  autumn 
of  1532. 

The  representations  of  Anne  by  Catholic  writers  make  her  out  to  have  been  a 
monster  alike  in  appearance  and  in  character.  And  yet  this  representation  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  charge  that  it  was  the  passion  of  Henry  for  her  which  led  to  the 
divorce  and  the  Reformation.  The  well-known  fastidiousness  of  Henry  as  to  the 
beauty  of  his  wives  appears  from  his  subsequent  repudiation  of  the  plain,  but  by  no 
means  deformed  or  repulsive,  Anne  of  Cleves.  Saunders  professes  to  quote  from  a 
life  of  Sir  Thomas  More — a  book  which  has  never  since  been  seen — in  which  it  was 
asserted  that  Anne  was  Henry's  own  daughter — that  he  had  seduced  her  mother  at 
his  first  visit  to  France — that  she  was  a  notorious  prostitute  at  the  French  court — 
that  she  had  six  fingers,  a  gag-tooth,  and  an  offensive  tumor  under  her  chin.  These 
absurd  and  atrocious  libels  of  Saunders  have  been  often  repeated  by  Romish  contro- 
versialists, but  have  not  been  inserted  in  the  works  of  respectable  Romish  historians. 
{Herbert's  Henry  VIII. ,  etc.,  chap.  5.) 
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XIII.    THE  DIVORCE  PRONOUNCED  BY  CRANMER. 

When  Cranmer  was  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he 
swore  obedience  to  the  Pope  with  the  proviso  that  this  oath 
should  not  affect  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  God,  and  King, 
and  country,  nor  prevent  him  from  attempting  such  a  reforma- 
tion as  it  should  appear  to  be  his  duty  to  promote.  {Fuller^  vol. 
ii.  pp.  36,  37.)  This  oath,  with  these  conditions,  he  solemnly 
repeated  three  times — in  the  chapter-house  of  the  cathedral — at 
the  high  altar — and  when  he  assumed  the  pall.  These  conditions 
were  added  evidently  in  view  of  the  measures  to  which  he  had 
been  committed.  Accordingl}^,  the  first  act  of  his  primacy  was 
to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  divorce.  It  was  a  sentence  which 
was  not  without  its  serious  inconveniences.  If  the  marriage  of 
Catharine  had  not  been  null  from  the  beginning,  then  Henry's 
marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn  before  the  divorce  was  pronounced, 
was  bigamy.  If  the  marriage  of  Catharine  had  been  null  from 
the  beginning,  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  decree  of  divorce. 

XIY.   THE  king's  SUPREMACY. 

The  divorce  pronounced  by  Cranmer  constituted  a  distinct 
rupture  with  the  Court  of  Rome.  It  was  followed  by  a  bill  which 
abolished  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  asserted  that  of  the 
King,  and  declared  that  the  children  of  Anne  should  be  heirs  to 
the  throne.  The  title  "  the  Head  of  the  Church"  was  not  granted 
without  some'  hesitation  and  with  such  an  explanation  as  was 
supposed  to  relieve  the  expression  of  all  assumption  of  absolute 
authority  over  its  proceedings.  When  the  King  demanded  a 
subsidy  of  the  Convocation  in  1531,  the  document  which  named 
the  amount  which  it  was  i:)roposed  to  grant  him  contained  this  ex- 
pression :  "  Of  the  English  Church  and  clergy,  of  which  the  King 
alone  is  protector  and  supreme  head."  This  expression  was  ofien- 
sive  to  the  Lower  House.  Their  objection  was  thus  expressed: 
"  Lest  perchance,  after  a  long  lapse  of  time,  the  terms  so  gene- 
rally included  in  the  article  might  be  strained  to  an  obnoxious 
sense."  They  begged  that  the  expression  might  be  modified. 
The  King,  being  consulted,  proposed  this  form :  "He  alone  is  pro- 
tector and  supreme  head,  after  God,  of  the  English  Church  and 
clergy."     The  clergy  still  objected :  and  at  length  the  King  sent 
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down  another  form  of  exj^ression  which  he  was  willing  to  adopt, 
viz.:  "  Of  the  English  Church  and  clergy,  of  which  we  recognize 
his  Majesty  the  singular  protector,  the  only  and  supreme  governor, 
and,  so  far  as  the  law  of  Christ  permits,  the  supreme  head." 
This  was  accepted  and  adopted.  (Joyce^s  English  Synods^  pp. 
334,  335.) 

The  difficulty  with  such  attempts  to  attach  a  modified  meaning  to  a  positive  expres- 
aion  is,  that  the  positive  expression  remains  and  carries  with  it  the  fulness  of  its 
usual  meaning,  while  the  explanations  and  modifications  of  its  signification  are 
dropped  and  forgotten.  Many  English  writers  have  attempted  to  show  that  the 
King's  siipremacy  and  headship  of  the  Church  do  not  involve  any  spiritual  power, 
but  only  a  jurisdiction  over  spiritual  persons  ;  but  the  contemporary  expositions  of 
the  King's  authority  carry  it  much  further,  and  fail  to  draw  any  distinct  line  between 
their  temporal  and  spiritual  jurisdiction.  The  Kings,  indeed,  did  not  assume  to 
perform  priestly  functions,  while  they  claimed  a  spiritual  jurisdiction  ;  but  neither 
did  they  assume  to  discharge  the  office  of  a  judge  or  sheriflF,  although  they  claimed 
to  be  the  fountain  head  of  the  power  which  these  officials  exercise.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  what  some  of  the  expressions  which  follow,  and  which  are  taken  from  the  "  Ne- 
cessary Erudition  of  a  Christian  Man,"  mean,  unless  they  assert  the  power  of  the 
King  to  regulate  the  faith  of  the  Churches.  "To  them  {i.e.  to  Kings)  specially  and 
principally  it  pertaineth  to  defend  the  faith  of  Clirist  and  his  religion  ;  to  conserve 
and  maintain  the  true  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  to  abolish  abuses,  heresies  and  idola- 
tries, and  to  punish  with  corporal  pain  such  as  of  malice  be  the  occasion  of  the  same. 
And,  finally,  to  oversee  and  cmise  that  the  said  bishops  and  priests  do  execute  their  pas- 
toral office  faithfully,  and  especially  in  those  points  which  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles 
was  given  and  committed  to  them."  {Burnet,  p.  108.)  Moreover,  the  language  of 
the  act  itself  appears  to  be  a  transfer  to  the  King,  of  supreme  spiritual  authority, 
and  to  obliterate  all  distinction  between  his  civil  and  spiritual  jurisdiction.  It  con- 
tains these  words  :  "The  King  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  visit,  repress, 
redress,  reform,  order,  correct,  restrain,  and  amend  all  such  errors,  heresies,  abuses, 
whatsoever  they  be,  which  by  any  maimer  of  spiritual  authority  ought,  or  may  law- 
fully be  reformed  or  repressed,"  etc. 

This  act  of  supremacy,  which  gave  full  power  to  the  King,  was  followed  by  another, 
"the  Clergy  Submission  Act,"  which  took  it  away  from  the  clergy;  and  thus  placed 
the  Church  completely  under  the  control  of  the  King.  {Joyce'' s  English  Synods,  pp. 
355-377.) 
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CHAJPTEM  XL  I. 


From  the  Declaration  of  the  King's  Supremacy  (1534)  to  the  Close 
of  his  Reign  (1547). 


I.    SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  England 
for  genius  and  for  purity  of  character,  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
King's  supremacy,  although  he  was  willing  to  swear  to  the  suc- 
cession. It  was  to  the  preamble  of  that  act  that  More  refused 
subscription.  The  preamble  discarded  the  authority  of  the  Pope 
and  transferred  it  to  the  King.  It  declared  moreover  that  the 
marriage  of  Catharine  had  been  illegal,  and  that  the  marriage  of 
Anne  was  legal.  To  refuse  to  swear  to  this  statement  was  to 
declare  Mary  legitimate  and  Elizabeth  illegitimate.  Hence,  if  the 
Emperor  should  invade  England,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Pope, 
it  was  not  unjustly  argued  that  Sir  Thomas  More  would  feel 
constrained  in  conscience  to  support  him  against  the  King.  The 
government  could  not  therefore  safely  permit  More  and  Bishop 
Fisher — who  took  the  same  ground  as  More — to  swear  only  to  the 
succession  without  also  requiring  them  to  swear  to  the  clauses 
which  made  the  succession  to  be  the  only  one  that  was  legitimate. 
(Froude,  vol.  ii.  pp.  228-230.) 

The  private  character  of  Sir  Thomas  More  was  singularly  pure, 
genial,  and  winning,  and  his  death  was  in  keeping  with  his  elevated 
Christian  character.  He  was  beheaded  July  6,  1535,  and  met  his 
death  with  remarkable  composure  and  even  cheerfulness.  His 
learning  was  great  and  varied.  He  was  the  first  lay  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  England.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  and  honorable 
to  him,  as  he  owed  his  advancement  wholly  to  his  talents,  and  in 
no  degree  to  high  birth  or  the  influence  of  powerful  friends.  But 
his  public  career  is  certainly  open  to  the  charge  of  bigotry  and 
inconsistency.  In  his  celebrated  work,  The  Utopia^  he  admitted 
no  persecution  for  opinion,  and  refused  to  priests  all  temporal 
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power.  This  renders  it  all  the  more  remarkable  that  he  should 
have  been  so  strenuous  an  advocate  of  the  power  of  the  Pope  and 
so  vehement  an  opponent  and  persecutor  of  the  heretics.  He  pre- 
pared his  own  monument,  and  directed  that  the  sentence  should  be 
engraved  upon  it:  ^^ Furibus,  homicidis,  hereticisque  molestus.^^ 

II.   EXECUTION  OF  BISHOP  FISHER. 

The  imprisonment  and  execution  of  Bishop  Fisher  of  Roches- 
ter followed  that  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  He  also  refused  to  swear 
to  the  preamble  of  the  act  of  succession.  It  would  seem  that  in 
the  case  of  both  these  eminent  and  admirable  men,  all  the  ends 
of  public  justice  and  security  could  have  been  accomplished  by 
deprivation  of  office^  and  by  such  an  imprisonment  as  would  have 
secured  their  persons,  and  yet  afforded  them  the  comforts  to 
which  the  old  age  of  the  one,  and  the  eminent  services  to  the 
state  of  the  other,  evidently  entitled  them.  Fisher  was  a  man  of 
high  religious  character,  and  died  a  martyr  to  his  convictions. 
In  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  declare  Catharine's  marriage 
illegal,  he  was  greatly  applauded  by  the  Pope,  who  most  injudi- 
ciously rewarded  him  for  the  act  by  creating  him  a  Cardinal. 
This  promotion  exasperated  the  King  and  sealed  the  fate  of 
Fisher.  After  a  cruel  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  for  a  year, 
during  which  he  suffered  greatly  for  want  of  clothes  and  food  and 
fire,  he  was  executed  June  22,  1535.  {Wo7^dsworth^s  Eccl.  Biog.^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  203;  Fuller^  vol.  ii.  pp.  58-63;  Burnet^  pp.  257,  258.) 

III.   EXECUTIONS  FOR  HERESY. 

At  this  period  there  were  several  executions  for  heresy,  which 
prove  that  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  were  secretly  ad- 
vancing. Bilney,  a  clergjmian  of  Cambridge,  Byfield,  a  monk, 
Tewksbury,  a  citizen  of  London,  and  Bainham,  a  lawj^er,  were 
burnt  as  relapsed  heretics.  Bilney  had  been  arraigned  for  heresy 
and  had  abjured  his  alleged  errors;  but  his  conscience  so  troubled 
him  that,  two  years  after,  having  solemnly  prepared  himself  by 
study,  prayer  and  penitence,  he  went  forth  and  publicly  preached 
against  the  Papal  superstitions.  The  case  of  Byfield  was  similar 
to  that  of  Bilney.  Tewksbury,  a  shopkeeper  of  London,  also 
revoked  an  abjuration  which  he  had  made  of  Lollard  doctrines, 
and  met  his  fate  with  heroic  courage.     The  case  of  James  Bain- 
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ham,  a  lawyer  of  the  Temple,  was  in  substance  the  same  as  that 
of  Bilney  and  of  B3^field. 

But  the  most  eminent  martyr  of  this  period  was  the  young 
Ecclesiastic,  Frith,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  piety,  who  suc- 
cessfully sustained  a  contest  with  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  whose 
book,  as  the  first  controversial  work  on  the  Eucharist,  possesses 
peculiar  interest,  and  may  still  be  read  with  pleasure  and  with 
profit. 

lY.  "the  supplication  op  the  beggars"  and  "the  practice  op 

THE  prelates." 

Two  works  published  at  this  period  also  indicate  the  existence 
of  bitter  hatred  to  the  priests,  and  of  strong  opposition  to  some 
of  the  dogmas  of  the  Church.  The  former  of  these  publications 
was  a  witty  and  satirical  production,  which  represented  the  sufl*er- 
ings  of  the  beggars  on  account  of  the  absorption  of  all  the  wealth 
of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  Its  description  of  the 
licentiousness,  drunkenness,  and  degradation  of  the  clergy  is 
frightful,  and  its  invectives  against  them  are  absolutely  savage. 
,  It  is  a  work  in  which  intense  hatred  quite  stifles  the  poor  attempts 
at  wit.  "The  Practice  of  the  Papistical  Prelates"  unfolds  the 
story  of  the  oppressions,  the  worldliness  and  the  impurity  of 
the  higher  clergy.  The  Supplication  of  the  Beggars  became  very 
popular.  Anne  Boleyn  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Henry  when  he 
visited  her  at  Hever  Castle,  and  the  King  so  much  relished  it  that 
he  would  not  allow  the  author  to  be  searched  for  and  punished. 

Y.   THE  king's  supremacy  RESISTED  BY  THE  FRIARS. 

The  chief  resistance  to  the  King's  supremacy  was  made  by 
the  friars.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  general  visitation  of  the 
monasteries  was  determined  upon;  and  Lord  Cromwell  was 
appointed  at  first  "  Yicar  General,"  and  afterwards  "  Lord  Yice- 
gerent"  for  this  purpose.  The  King  seemed  upon  this  occasion 
to  act  upon  the  theory  of  his  absolute  spiritual  supremacy;  for 
he  suspended  all  the  Bishops  from  the  exercise  of  their  Episcopal 
authority  during  the  visitation,  and  afterwards  restored  it  to 
them  in  words  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract :  "  Since  all 
authority,  civil  and  Ecclesiastical,  flows  from  the  crown,  and  since 
Cromwell,  to  whom  the  Ecclesiastical  part  has  been  committed, 
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is  so  occupied  that  he  cannot  fully  exercise  it,  we  commit  to  you 
the  license  of  ordaining,  proving  wills,  and  using  other  Ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction,  besides  those  things  which  are  committed  to 
you;  and  we  allow  you  to  hold  this  authorit}'  during  our  pleasure, 
as  you  must  answer  to  God  and  to  us."  Such  language  would 
not  now  be  used  by  a  King  or  a  Queen  of  England ;  but  the  war- 
rant for  its  use  still  remains  in  the  act  of  supremacy.  (Shoii, 
§  201.) 

YI.  THE  EXECUTION  OF  ANNE  BOLEYN. 

The  cause  of  the  Reformation  met  with  a  severe  blow  in  the 
death  of  Anne  Boleyn,  who  had  always  protected  its  friends  and 
champions.  She  was  first  condemned  for  adultery,  and  then 
divorced  on  the  ground  of  her  precontract  with  Lord  Percy.  The 
two  sentences  are  contradictory  of  each  other.  If  the  precontract 
were  real,  and  of  such  force  as  to  make  her  marriage  with  Henry 
unlawful  and  void,  then  she  could  not  be  tried  for  adultery,  be- 
cause she  was  not  Henry's  wife.  There  was  a  complication  of 
absurdities  in  first  trying  her  for  adulter3^,  which  she  was  declared 
to  be  in  a  position  to  be  unable  to  commit,  and  then  in  annulling, 
a  marriage  which  must  have  been,  from  the  beginning,  void  and 
unreal.  The  effect  of  the  declaration  of  the  validity  of  the  pre- 
contract was  to  declare  that  Elizabeth  was  illegitimate,  a  conclu- 
sion which  could  not  be  neutralized  b^^  the  decree  of  a  divorce, 
because  it  was  the  divorce  of  a  marriage  that  was  legally  void 
and  null,  and  which,  therefore,  never  had  been  in  reality  eflfected. 
But  the  passion,  and  the  hard  and  cruel  nature  of  Henry,  drove 
him  forward  to  this  most  atrocious  murder  of  his  wife,  unre- 
strained by  considerations  of  reason  and  of  law,  and  unmindful  of 
its  possible  evil  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  his  dynasty  and  the 
prosperity  of  his  kingdom. 

Queen  Anne's  favor  to  the  Reformation  and  the  Reformers  is 
well  known.  There  is,  indeed,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  she  in- 
telligently and  personally  accepted  and  embraced  Evangelical 
truth,  as  did  Catharine  Parr;  but  there  is  evidence  that  she  was 
not  ignorant  of  Protestant  doctrines,  and  approved  of  them  and 
rejected  much  of  the  Romish  system.  While  she  was  at  Hever 
she  read  Tyndal's  "  Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man,"  and  his  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament,  and  put  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
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King  when  he  visited  that  place ;  and  this  circumstance  is  be- 
lieved to  have  had  consideralole  influence  in  withdrawing  Henry's 
mind  from  complete  subjection  to  the  doctrinal  system  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  (D^Aubigne^s  Hist,  of  Reformation^  vol.  v.  pp. 
453-460.) 

YII.    THE  QUESTION  OF  QUEEN  ANNE'S  GUILT. 

The  evidence  of  the  alleged  adultery  of  Queen  Anne  is  alto- 
gether unsatisfactory.  The  improbability  of  such  indiscriminate 
licentiousness,  on  the  part  of  one  who  had  so  resolutely  refused 
to  yield  to  King  Henry,  and  whose  reputation  had  hitherto  been 
untainted,  is  extreme.  Of  the  five  persons,  including  her  own 
brother,  who  were  involved  in  this  charge,  only  one,  and  he  a 
serving  man,  confessed  its  truth;  and  he  was  never  confronted  in 
person  with  the  Queen.  The  others  all  died  protesting  their  in- 
nocence. The  evidence  of  precontract  was  equally  unsatisfactory. 
Lord  Percy  denied  it  solemnly  on  the  sacrament,  and  died  with 
the  denial  on  his  lips.  Queen  Anne  herself  indignantly  denied 
all  the  charges  of  adultery,  and  is  believed  by  Burnet  to  have 
confessed  to  the  precontract  with  Percy,  only  with  the  hope,  and 
probably  with  the  promise,  of  a  mitigation  of  her  sentence.  That, 
with  so  little  evidence  of  Anne's  guilt,  and  after  that  most  touch- 
ing letter  addressed  to  the  King  on  the  eve  of  her  execution, 
Henr}^  could  have  allowed  the  sentence  to  proceed,  and  could  have 
married  Jane  Se3^mour,  as  he  did,  on  the  day  following  her  execu- 
tion, is  evidence  of  a  brutality  of  character  which  it  is  impossible 
to  deny,  and  which  it  would  be  an  excess  of  historical  impar- 
tiality to  attempt  to  extenuate  or  diminish.  God  be  praised  that 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation  does  not  rest  on  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  Henry! 

The  almost  universal  verdict  of  history  upon  Queen  Anne, 
acquits  her  of  guilt,  but  not  of  indiscretion  and  levity  and 
familiarity  unbecoming  a  Queen,  or  any  woman  of  dignity  and 
virtue.  But  this  was  the  result,  in  part,  of  a  vivacious  tempera- 
ment, and  in  part,  no  doubt,  of  her  education  in  France,  where 
more  freedom  of  manners  at  that  time  prevailed  than  in  England. 
That  Henry's  new  passion  for  Lady  Jane  Seymour  inclined  him 
to  exaggerate  her  faults,  and  to  listen  to  whispers  of  her  guilt, 
was  no  doubt  true,  and  that,  blinded  by  his  jealousy  on  the  one 
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hand  and  his  passion  on  the  other,  he  may  have  been  led  to 
believe  in  the  guilt  of  Anne  is  possible ;  but  that,  even  in  that 
conviction,  he  should  have  proceeded  so  remorselessly  to  her 
judicial  murder,  and  on  the  following  day  contracted  a  new 
marriage,  shows  to  what  extent  he  was  given  up  to  pride  and 
cruelty  and  lust,  and  leaves  a  dark  and  indelible  stain  upon  his 
memory.  {Burnet^  pp.  146-153;  Miss  Benger^s  Life  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  chap.  iii. ;  Froude^s  History,  vol.  ii.  pp.  480-483.) 

VIII.   THE  ACT  OF  SUCCESSION. 

After  the  King's  marriage  with  Jane  Seymour,  Parliament 
passed  an  act  of  succession,  which  made  the  children  of  Queen 
Catharine  and  Anne  illegitimate;  but  in  case  of  no  issue  by  Lady 
Jane,  left  the  King  at  liberty  to  designate  his  heir  by  letters 
patent  or  by  his  will.  This  enactment  furnishes  a  striking  proof 
of  the  King's  absolute  power,  and  of  the  subserviency  of  the  king- 
dom to  his  will.  And  strange  and  confuted  as  these  proceedings 
appear,  there  is  in  them  evidence  of  a  profound  and  subtle  policy. 
(1.)  It  was  policy  in  reference  to  his  two  children  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  as  it  would  tend  to  keep  them  dutiful  and  submissive, 
in  order  that  they  might  hope  for  a  recognition  of  their  legiti- 
macy. (2.)  It  was  a  proceeding  which  promoted  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom.  No  heir  being  recognized,  there  was  no  opportunity 
for  a  party  to  rally  around  the  coming  King  or  Queen,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Henry.  (3.)  It  was  policy  towards  the  Emperor  Charles 
v.,  who  might  hope  that  future  events  or  political  necessities 
would  constrain  Henry  to  legitimate  Mary.  (Burnet,  pp.  165, 
166.) 

IX.   MEETING  or  PARLIAMENT  AND  CONVOCATION. 

The  Pope  Paul  III.,  on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  made  over- 
tures of  reconciliation  with  Henry;  but  they  were  repelled,  and 
two  acts  of  Parliament  were  passed,  one  of  which  subjected  to  the 
statute  of  premunire  all  emissaries  of  the  Papacy ;  and  the  other 
declared  null  and  void  all  grants  made  under  Papal  Bulls.  (Bur- 
net, p.  166.) 

A  meeting  of  the  convocation  took  j)lace  on  the  day  after  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  (June  9,  1536),  in  which  Cromwell  pre- 
sided as  the  King's  Yicar,  and  which  was  found  to  be  wholly  sub- 
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servient  to  the  wishes  of  the  King.  In  this  convocation  the  two 
parties  into  which  the  Church  was  divided,  headed  respectively 
by  the  Archbishops  Cranmer  of  Canterbury,  and  Lee  of  York,  were 
about  equal.  The  Articles  agreed  upon,  which  constitute  the  first 
document  of  the  faith  of  the  independent  Church  of  England, 
were  rather  a  compromise  than  a  statement  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  either  party.  The  party  of  Reformers  had  not  yet  reached  the 
doctrinal  position  ^hich  they  occupied  subsequently  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  YI.  It  consisted  of  all  the  opponents  of  the  Papacy. 
Some  of  them  opposed  only  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope,  and 
others  were  groping  toward  the  light.  {Fuller,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
69,  10.) 

In  these  Articles  we  find,  accordingly,  what  Fuller  calls  "a 
draught  of  twilight  religion."  The  points  of  advance  towards 
the  Reformation  were  these :  (1.)  The  Scriptures  and  the  creeds 
were  declared  to  be  the  standards  of  faith,  without  the  mention  of 
tradition  or  the  decrees  of  the  Church.  (2.)  The  operation  of 
Christian  faith  was  truly  and  simply  stated.  (3.)  Direct  worship 
of  images  and  saints  was  proscribed.  (4.)  Purgatory  was  de- 
clared uncertain  by  the  Scriptures.     (Fuller,  vol.  ii.  pp.  t6-88.) 

Henry  having  been  cited  by  the  Pope  to  appear  before  the 
General  Council  which  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Mantua,  the 
Convocation  protested  against  the  proceeding,  and  the  King  pub- 
lished his  reasons  for  refusing  to  obey  the  summons.  His  chief 
ground  was  that  General  Councils  should  be  called  by  Kings  and 
not  by  Popes. 

X.   EXEHCISE  OF  THE  ROYAL  SUPREMACY. 

The  first  distinct  exercise  of  the  royal  supremacy  was  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Injunctions  concerning  religion  by  Cromwell  as 
Yicar-General.  They  were  probably  penned  by  Cranmer,  and  are 
doctrinally  and  practically  in  advance  of  the  Articles.  Pilgrim- 
ages were  ordered  to  be  discontinued ;  relics  were  depreciated ; 
the  English  Bible  ordered  to  be  set  up  in  the  churches  ;  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Creeds,  and  the  Commandments  to  be  taught  in  Eng- 
lish; non-resident  clergymen  to  be  taxed ;  and  the  clergy  enjoinod 
to  lead  sober  and  decent  lives. 
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XI.   PILORIMAGE  OP  GRACE  (1536). 

A  formidable  insurrection,  called  "the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace," 
arose  at  this  time  in  the  north  of  England.  It  professed  to  be  a 
religious  movement,  and  was  excited  by  priests  in  consequence 
of  the  anti-Papal  policy  of  Henry,  and  especially  by  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  monasteries.  Its  standards  bore  the  five  wounds  of 
Christ,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross.  It  forced  Lord  Darcey  and 
the  Archbishop  of  York  into  its  ranks,  who  both  took  the  oath 
of  the  party,  and  was  finally  put  down  in  153*7  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  its  leaders  executed,  and  its  followers  pardoned.  Its 
professed  object  was  to  deliver  the  King  from  low-born  and 
heretical  counsellors. 

The  movement  may  properly  be  divided  into  three  parts.  It 
first  arose  in  Lincolnshire,  and  was  conciliated  and  dispersed 
through  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk.  Its  next  manifes- 
tation was  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  This  was  led  by  a  gentleman 
named  Aske,  and  was  very  formidable.  The  insurgents  num- 
bered more  than  20,000.  The  third  movement  was  that  of  the 
rebels  at  Doncaster.  After  delays  and  pretences  of  pardon  and 
of  compromise,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  whose  forces  were  greatly 
inferior  to  those  of  the  rebels,  was  enabled  to  receive  reinforce- 
ments, and  at  length  to  attack  and  scatter  them.  {Burnet^  pp. 
168-172;  Froude,  vol.  iii.  chap,  xiii.) 

XII.    ASCENDENCY  OF  THE  PAPAL  PARTY  AND  MARTYRDOM  OP 
LAMBERT. 

The  Papal  party,  at  this  time,  headed  b}^  Gardiner,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  acquired  great  influence  over  the  mind  of  Henrj^,  and 
pushed  on  persecutions  for  heresy.  John  Lambert  was  arraigned 
for  unsound  opinions  upon  the  corporal  presence ;  and  a  public 
disputation  at  Westminster  was  appointed,  in  which  the  King 
himself  took  part.  Cranmer  argued  against  him,  and  signed  his 
condemnation.  At  that  time  Cranmer  believed  in  transubstan- 
tiation ;  and  was  not  in  advance  of  his  age  on  the  subject  of  per- 
secution. Lambert  was  burned  at  Smithfield  in  1538  ;  and  after 
protracted  agonies  at  the  stake,  died  exclaiming — "None  but 
Christ!  None  but  Christ!"  Lambert  was  a  learned  and  holy 
man.    He  had  been  chaplain  to  the  English  embassy  at  Antwerp. 
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There  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Tyndal  and  Frith,  and 
adopted  their  opinions.  Through  the  influence  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  he  was  dismissed,  and  became  a  school-master  at  London. 
Fuller  censures  Cranmer  for  the  execution  of  Lambert,  as  if  he 
had  sacrificed  one  whose  opinions  he  himself  adopted,  as  a  heretic. 
But  a  comparison  of  dates  will  show  that  there  is  no  justice  in 
this  imputation.  Cranmer  held,  at  different  periods  of  his  history, 
three  diff'erent  views  of  the  Eucharist — first  transubstantiation, 
then  the  Lutheran  consubstantiation,  and,  finally,  the  sacramental 
or  symbolical  view.  It  was  not  until  nine  years  after  Lambert's 
execution  that  he  reached  the  Lutheran  view,  and  not  until  a  year 
or  two  subsequently  that  he  adopted  the  views  of  the  Zwinglians. 
As  late  as  1543  he  had  subscribed  to  "  the  Necessar^^  Erudition  of 
a  Christian  Man,"  which  plainly  taught  transubstantiation  ;  and 
in  1547  he  translated  the  Lutheran  Catechism  of  Justin  Jonas, 
and  dedicated  it  to  the  King.  "  This,"  said  Cranmer,  in  his  an- 
swer to  Bishop  Gardiner  (p.  402) :  "  I  confess  of  myself  that,  not 
long  before  I  wrote  the  said  catechism,  I  was  in  the  error  of  the 
real  presence  as  I  was,  in  many  years  past,  in  divers  other  errors, 
as  of  transubstantiation."  (Laurence^s  Bampton  Lectures^  pp. 
17,  18  ;   Collier,  vol.  iv.  p.  425.) 

XIII.    THE    SIX  ARTICLES. 

In  1539  the  enactment  of  the  Six  Articles,  reaffirmed  all  the  chief 
Papal  dogmas  except  that  of  the  Pope's  supremacy.  The  penal- 
ties affixed  to  these  articles  were — death  by  burning  for  denying 
transubstantiation ;  perpetual  imprisonment  for  rejecting  the  re- 
mainder of  them  ;  and  death  for  wilfully  opposing  and  preaching 
against  them. 

The  Six  Articles  aflSrmed:  1.  That  in  the  sacrament  no  bread 
and  wine  remain;  but  there  is  only  Christ's  natural  body  and 
blood.  2.  That  communion  in  two  kinds  is  not  necessary  to  all 
persons.  3.  That  priests  may  not  marry.  4.  That  vows  of  chas- 
tity ought  to  be  observed.  5.  That  private  masses  may  lawfully 
be  performed.  6.  That  auricular  confession  is  necessary  to  salva- 
tion. Fuller  informs  us  that  while  Henry  approved  the  articles, 
he  used  his  influence  in  vain  to  obtain  a  mitigation  of  the  penal- 
ties. 
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XIY.  oranmer's  opposition  to  the  six  articles. 

From  the  year  1538  the  party  adverse  to  the  Reformation,  under 
the  lead  of  Bishop  Gardiner,  was  in  the  ascendant.  When  the 
Six  Articles  were  proposed,  Cranmer  bravely  contended  against 
them,  although  he  knew  that  they  were  acceptable  to  the  King; 
and  he  remained  in  the  house  to  vote  against  them,  although  he 
had  been  requested  by  the  King  to  be  absent.  From  this  period 
the  Papal  party  labored  constantly  for  his  destruction,  which 
would  have  been  effected  but  for  the  personal  affection  and  pro- 
tectjon  of  the  King.  This  attachment  was  soon  put  to  the  test. 
The  Archbishop  was  accused  by  the  Council  of  heresy  and  of 
favoring  heretics.  The  King  gave  permission  to"  commit  him  to 
the  Tower,  but  then  sent  for  him  and  informed  him  of  the  designs 
of  his  enemies.  Cranmer  welcomed  the  prospect  of  a  trial.  The 
scene  that  followed  is  thus  described  by  Foxe : — 

"  The  King,  seeing  the  man's  uprightness  joined  with  such  sim- 
plicity, said,  '  0  Lord,  what  manner  of  man  be  you?  I  thought 
you  would  rather  have  sued  to  us  to  have  taken  pains  to  have 
heard  j^ou  and  your  accusers  together,  for  your  trial,  without  any 
such  endurance.  Do  you  know  what  state  you  be  in  with  the 
whole  world,  and  how  many  great  enemies  you  have  ?  Do  you 
not  know  what  an  easy  thing  it  is  to  get  three  or  four  false  knaves 
to  witness  against  you?  I  see  it,  you  will  run  headlong  to  your 
own  undoing,  if  I  would  suffer  you.  Your  enemies  shall  not  so 
prevail  against  you,  for  I  have  otherwise  devised  of  myself  to  keep 
you  out  of  their  hands.  Yet,  notwithstanding,  to-morrow  when 
the  Council  shall  sit,  and  send  for  you,  resort  unto  them,  and  if 
in  charging  you  with  this  matter  they  do  commit  you  to  the  Tower, 
require  of  them,  because  you  are  one  of  them,  a  Councillor,  that  you 
may  have  your  accusers  brought  before  them,  and  use  as  good 
persuasions  that  way  as  you  may  devise,  and  if  no  entreaty  or 
reasonable  request  may  suffice  them,  deliver  unto  them  this  my  ring 
(which  the  King  delivered  unto  the  Archbishop)  and  say  to  them, 
if  there  be  no  remedy,  my  Lord,  that  I  must  need  go  to  the  Tower, 
there  I  revoke  my  cause  from  you  and  appeal  to  the  King's  own 
person  by  this  his  token  to  you  all.'  " 

The  scene  which  followed  has  been  rendered  immortal  by  the 
genius  of  Shakspeare,  in  whose  hands  the  picturesque  and  child- 
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like  narrative  of  Foxe  becomes  stately  and  majestic.  Cranmer 
was  kept  standing  at  the  door  of  the  Council  chamber  for  half  an 
hour,  among  pages,  and  lackeys,  and  serving-men.  Admitted  at 
length,  he  is  rudely  baited  by  Gardiner  and  about  to  be  committed 
to  the  Tower,  when  he  shows  the  Being's  ring  and  throws  the  whole 
Council  into  consternation.  The  King  then  entered,  and  ad- 
ministered to  them  a  royal  reprimand. 

XY.    MARRIAGE  OF  HENRY  WITH  ANNE  OP  CLEVES. 

Two  years  after  the  death  of  Jane  Seymour,  Cromwell  effected 
a  marriage  with  Anne,  Duchess  of  Cleves.  The  object  of  Crom- 
well was  to  secure  an  alliance  on  the  Continent,  which  would 
strengthen  the  King  in  case  of  collisions  with  the  Emperor  or 
with  France.  Cromwell  presented  a  flattering  portrait  of  the 
Duchess  by  Holbein,  to  the  King,  who  seemed  highly  pleased 
with  the  proposed  alliance ;  but  on  the  personal  appearance  of 
Anne  in  England,  he  showed  openly  his  disappointment,  and  went 
through  the  marriage  ceremony  with  evident  disgust,  and  spoke 
of  the  Queen  in  terms  of  coarse  and  brutal  disparagement.  The 
King  never  treated  her  as  his  wife ;  and  soon  became  divorced 
upon  the  convenient  plea  of  precontract  to  another  party.  The 
poor  Queen  was  at  first  highly  terrified,  in  view  of  the  fate  of 
Anne  Boleyn  ;  but  submitted  without  remonstrance  to  the  divorce, 
aiid  lived  pensioned  and  contented,  and  died  in  England,  under 
the  title  of  the  King's  sister. 

XVI.   FALL  OF  CROMWELL. 

This  disappointment,  and  the  failure  of  Cromwell's  policy, 
sealed  the  fate  of  that  powerful  minister.  He  was  tried  and  con- 
victed of  treason  on  slight  evidence,  and  was  executed  in  July, 
1540.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  Reformation  and.always  strongly  sup- 
ported Cranmer,  who  alone  of  all  his  friends  ventured  to  plead  his 
cause  with  Henry.  He  was  a  gifted,  active,  versatile,  practical 
man,  of  great  administrative  faculty.  He  might  have  been  guilty 
of  a  violation  of  some  of  the  laws  of  the  realm — as  in  that  arbitrary 
time  what  Prime  Minister  was  not  ? — but  he  was  free  from  offence 
against  Henry,  for  whose  interest  and  by  whose  sanction  he 
stretched  his  power.  He  was  a  person  of  humble  birth,  and 
therefore  had  many  enemies  among  the  aristocracy,  as  well  as 
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among  tlie  Papal  party.  It  is  true  tliat  his  speech  at  his  execu- 
tion was  equivocal  as  to  his  guilt.  But,  as  was  the  case  under 
the  Roman  Emperors,  persons  dying  unjustly  often  forbore  a 
full  vindication  for  the  sake  of  their  families,  and  were  induced 
to  admit,  or  not  to  deny,  their  guilt,  in  order  that  the  Government 
might  be  propitiated  and  deal  gently  with  their  children.  To 
have  asserted  strongly  his  own  innocence  would  have  been  to 
accuse  the  King  of  his  murder ;  and  revenge  for  such  imputation 
would  probably  have  been  visited  upon  his  family. 

XYII.  PERSECUTION. 

An  equal  persecution  was  exercised  against  those  who  denied 
the  King's  supremacy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Six  Articles  on 
the  other.  Barnes,  Gerrard,  and  Jerome,  priests  who  had  become 
converted  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  were  burnt  for  denying  some 
of  the  Six  Articles,  at  the  same  time  that  Abel,  Featherstone, 
and  Powell  were  hanged  for  denjang  the  King's  supremac}'.  A 
Frenchman  who  witnessed  the  execution  remarked  that  they  had 
a  strange  way  of  managing  things  in  England;  for  that  those 
who  were  for  the  Pope  were  hanged,  and  those  against  him  were 
burned.  They  were  carried  two  by  two — one  of  each  kind— upon 
hurdles  to  the  place  of  execution ;  and  the  Papists  declared  that 
this  association  with  heretics  in  their  martyrdom  was  the  worst 
part  of  their  punishment. 

XYII  I.   CATHARINE  HOWARD  AND  CATHARINE  PARR. 

Henry  was  married  to  the  beautiful  Catharine  Howard — a 
daughter  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  noble  families  in  England 
— in  1540.  But  she  was  convicted  of  having  led  a  licentious  life 
previous  to  her  marriage,  and  was  executed,  together  with  the 
partners  of  her  crimes,  in  1542.  The  proof  of  her  guilt  was 
overwhelming ;  but  the  beheading  of  a  young  wife  who  had  been 
misguided  and  betrayed  in  her  childhood  by  a  singular  series  of 
evil  influences,  but  who  had  remained  faithful  after  her  marriage, 
was  regarded  as  a  crime  transcending  even  that  for  which  his 
victim  died.  So  great  was  the  detestation  of  Henry's  sanguinary 
conduct,  and  such  the  disgust  in  which  he  was  now  held  on  the 
European  continent,  that  when  he  offered  his  hand  to  Christina, 
the  dowager  Duchess  of  Milan,  she  declined  it  with  the  remark 
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that  "  if  she  had  two  heads  one  would  have  been  at  the  service  of 
his  majesty  of  England."  {Herbert^  p.  432.) 

Catharine  Parr,  whom  the  King  married  in  July,  1543,  was  a 
friend  of  the  new  doctrines,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  destruction 
which  the  King,  under  the  influence  of  her  enemies,  designed  for 
her,  by  professing  that  she  had  advocated  the  new  doctrines  only 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  from  him  their  learned  confutation. 
By  this  device  she  saved  herself  from  the  doom  of  death  as  a 
heretic,  to  which  Henry  had  determined  to  consign  her,  and  re- 
tained the  favor  of  the  capricious  King  until  his  death.  {Herbert^ 
pp.  435-441.) 

XIX.    PROGRESS  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

Henry  died  January  16, 1547.  The  chief  points  of  Reformation 
gained  during  his  reign  were  the  following : — 

1.  The  destruction  of  the  Pope's  supremacy. 

2.  A  restraint  upon  some  of  the  grosser  idolatries  of  the 
people. 

3.  The  Bible  and  the  Creeds  were  declared  to  be  the  rule  of 
faith. 

4.  The  Bible  was  translated  and  its  use  authorized  by  the 
Government. 

5.  The  monasteries  were  dissolved. 


DISSOLUTION  OF  MONASTERIES. 

In  almost  all  histories,  civil  and  Ecclesiastical,  we  find  large 
admissions  of  the  good  influences  exercised  by  monasteries  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  They  were  the  only  lights  in  the  surrounding 
darkness.  They  preserved  the  learning  of  the  past.  They  were 
centres  of  beneficence  to  the  poor.  They  kept  alive  some  of  the 
mechanic  arts.  They  were  patrons  and  authors  of  noble  Ecclesi- 
astical architecture.  They  promoted  the  interests  of  agriculture. 
They  checked  the  power  of  the  Imrons,  and  protected  their 
dependants.  It  has  become  the  fashion  of  historians,  following 
in  the  wake  of  Robertson  and  Guizot,  to  extol,  if  not  to  exag- 
gerate, these  benefits,  and  to  represent  these  facts  as  vindications 
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of  the  monastic  life,  and  as  enuring  to  the  credit  of  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

The  beneficial  results  of  monasteries,  in  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  middle  ages,  are  facts  which  cannot  be  questioned  ;  still  less 
can  the  evils  of  which  they  were  the  sources  and  the  centres,  in 
subsequent  times,  be  denied.  When  the  Romish  Church  refers 
to  the  good  which  has  resulted  from  monastic  institutions  as 
evidence  of  her  beneficent  mission  to  the  world,  we  have  for 
that  claim  a  threefold  answer.  The  period  in  which  monasteries 
were  most  useful  in  the  world  was  that  in  which  Rome  had  not  yet 
usurped  dominion  over  nations  and  national  Churches.  The  later 
evil  which  has  resulted  from  monastic  institutions  has  been  more 
than  an  off'set  to  their  earlier  good.  Moreover,  if  the  Church  had 
maintained  that  purity  of  doctrine,  and  that  life  of  love  and  zeal 
which  the  Gospel  calls  for,  and  which  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
the  chief  instrument  in  corrupting  and  perverting,  she  would 
have  presented  an  antidote  to  the  inward  poison  which  assailed 
and  weakened  the  European  states,  which  would  have  enabled 
them  to  have  resisted  and  turned  back  the  tide  of  barbarian  in- 
vasion. But  her  endless  discussions  on  themes  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  thought — the  ascendency  of  the  speculative  over  the 
practical  element  of  religion — the  false  notions  of  the  superior 
sanctity  of  the  state  of  celibacy,  with  little  reference  to  purity  in 
that  state,  and  of  the  essential  pollution  of  family  life,  and  the 
life  of  activity  in  the  world — her  bitter  and  incessant  quarrels  on 
points  of  doctrinal  and  Ecclesiastical  orthodoxy — all  these  things 
robbed  her  of  the  power  of  regenerating  the  outlying  nations, 
and  staying  the  downward  progress  of  the  corrupt  civilization  of 
the  dismembered  Roman  Empire.  When,  therefore,  we  are  told 
of  the  benefits  of  the  monasteries  in  the  midst  of  the  awful 
corruptions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  we  must  remember  that  the  state 
of  society  itself  was  due,  in  no  small  measure,  to  what  the 
Church  and  the  monasteries  themselves  did  or  left  undone. 
Even  then  the  salt,  which  had  lost  much  of  its  savor,  was  not  so 
much  scattered  abroad  over  the  corrupting  mass,  as  it  was  kept 
locked  up  in  depositories,  where  it  lost  its  savor  more  and  more. 
{Fuller^  vol.  ii.  book  vi. ;  3fassingberd,  pp.  304-315.) 

1.  Between  the  reigns  of  William  the  Conquerer  and  Henry 
YIII.,  about  twelve  hundred  religious  houses  had  been  established. 
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At  the  close  of  Henry's  reign,  eleven  hundred  had  been  dissolved, 
the  annual  income  of  which  has  been  estimated  at  from  £160,000 
to  £nO,000  a  year.  This  sum  would  be  equal  to  $4,000,000  in 
our  day ;  and  was  at  least  half  of  the  entire  income  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical property  of  the  kingdom. 

2.  The  two  chief  evils  of  monasteries,  in  addition  to  those  of 
their  own  internal  administration,  were,  the  interference  with,  and 
almost  the  destruction  of,  the  parochial  system,  and  the  secure 
shelter  which  they  offered  to  criminals.  {Fuller,  vol.  ii.  pp.  16t, 
168.) 

3.  The  visitations  and  examinations  of  monasteries  and  nunne- 
ries revealed  a  degree  of  idleness,  ignorance  and  uselessness;  and 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  a  revolting  state  of  immorality,  which 
showed  that  at  this  period  they  had  become  fountains  of  pollu- 
tion, rather  than  of  blessing,  to  the  communities  in  the  midst  of 
which  they  were  established.  The  statistics  of  crime  given  by  the 
commissioners  who  visited  these  institutions,  which  are  embodied 
in  the  history  of  Fuller,  and  are  admitted  hy  all  candid  historians, 
are  revolting,  and  such  as  could  not  w^ell  be  transcribed.  (Fuller, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  218-222;  Burnet,  pp.  174,  1*75  ;  Froude,  vol.  ii.  pp.  396 
-442;  Strype^s  Memorials,  vol.  i.  chapters  34,  35.) 

4.  It  was  the  design  of  Cranmer  that  the  revenues  derived  from 
the  dissolved  monasteries  should  be  appropriated  to  the  endow- 
ment of  bishoprics  and  free  schools  of  learning;  but  this  design 
was  Yery  imperfectly  realized.  A  large  part  of  these  revenues 
was  squandered  among  the  courtiers,  and  much  of  it  was  applied 
to  the  current  expenses  of  the  government.  And  yet  the  amount 
that  was  accomplished  for  the  purposes  of  learning  and  religion, 
shows  how  much  might  have  been  done  if  this  fund  had  been 
sacredly  applied  to  the  objects  for  which  it  was  promised.  Six 
bishoprics  and  fifteen  chapters  w^ere  established  and  provided  for, 
and  several  hospitals  and  twelve  colleges  were  built  and  endowed. 

5.  The  first  step  in  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  already 
mentioned,  was  taken  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  1525,  when  he  dis- 
solved forty  of  them,  in  order  to  erect  a  college  at  Ipswich,  and 
another  at  Cambridge. 

6.  In  1535  a  commission  was  appointed  for  the  visitation  and 
thorough  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  monasteries.     There 
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were  eiglit3'-8ix  articles  of  instruction  upon  the  inquiry  to  be 
made ;  and  they  were  very  minute  and  searching.  They  referred 
to  the  amount  of  their  revenues,  and  their  right  appropriation,  to 
the  observance  of  their  respective  rules,  to  their  intercourse  with 
women,  and  to  every  point  which  could  elucidate  their  moral  and 
economical  condition.     {Burnet^  pp.  137-139.) 

7.  In  1536  all  monasteries  whose  incomes  were  within  £200, 
were  suppressed.  This  act  closed  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
of  them,  and  threw  upon  the  world  about  ten  thousand  persons, 
of  whom  the  aged  and  helpless  monks  and  nuns  received  pen- 
sions. The  object  of  Henry  and  Cromwell  in  this  movement  was 
twofold :  first,  to  correct  the  abuses  of  the  smaller  monasteries, 
where  they  most  prevailed ;  and,  second,  to  conciliate  the  abbots 
of  the  larger  and  richer  houses.  Henry  threw  the  income  of  many 
of  these  smaller  monasteries  into  the  larger,  and  thus  secured  the 
political  support  of  their  abbots,  twenty-six  of  whom,  at  that 
time,  sat  and  voted  in  Parliament.  Those  who  were  in  favor  of 
the  dissolution  of  all  the  monasteries  were,  of  course,  rejoiced  to 
see  this  commencement.     {Burnet^  pp.  143,  144.) 

8.  In  1537  a  new  visitation  of  monasteries  was  ordered,  and 
some  of  the  greater  abbots  surrendered  their  houses  to  the  King; 
and  in  1539  an  act  for  the  suppression  of  the  greater  houses  was 
passed  and  carried  into  execution.  This  act  produced  great 
excitement  and  dissatisfaction  in  man}^  classes.  The  ejected 
monks  everywhere  uttered  clamors  and  complaints,  and  excited 
the  pity  of  the  people.  Many  noble  families,  whose  ancestors 
had  founded  these  houses,  and  who  did  not  profit  by  their  over- 
throw, were  ofiended.  The  poor,  who  had  been  fed  at  the  gates 
of  the  monasteries,  were,  of  course,  inflamed.  The  more  devout 
Catholics  regarded  the  proceeding  as  gross  and  Heaven-defying 
sacrilege.  The  books  which  were  published  to  show  the  enormities 
which  had  been  practised  in  the  monasteries,  did  not  calm  the 
excitement  and  satisfy  the  people.  They  feared  the  judgment  of 
Heaven,  and  their  dissatisfaction  found  expression  in  the  rebellion 
of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace. 

9.  The  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  were  suppressed  in 
1540. 

10.  In  1545  all  chapels  and  chantries  endowed  for  the  purpose 
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of  having  masses  said  for  the  souls  of  the  founders,  w6re  sup- 
pressed. By  a  sweeping  act  of  Parliament  the  properties  of  all 
hospitals,  colleges,  and  chantries  were  vested  in  the  Crown,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  reformed  and  reorganized,  if  their  con- 
tinued existence  should  be  considered  desirable.  None  of  them, 
however,  were  suppressed,  but  the  chantries.  {Fuller^  vol.  ii. 
pp.  2t0-2t4;  Froude,  vol.  iv.  p.  446.) 
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CHAPTJER    XLII. 

EdN^ard  VI. 


The  condition  of  England  at  the  accession  of  Edward  was 
deplorable.  An  infant  King  and  a  regency  tended  to  aggravate 
all  its  existing  evils.  Camden  thus  describes  the  condition  of 
the  country:  "Sacrilegious  avarice  invaded  church  livings,  col- 
leges, chantries,  hospitals,  and  places  dedicated  to  the  poor  and 
superstitious;  ambition  and  emulation  among  the  nobility,  pre- 
sumption and  disobedience  among  the  common  people,  grew  so 
extravagant  that  England  seemed  to  be,  as  it  were,  in  a  downright 
frenzy,  miserably  languishing  at  the  very  heart  by  reason  of 
rebellions,  tumults,  factions,  embezzling  of  money,  and  all  the 
mischiefs  and  maladies  which  are  wont  to  happen  under  an  infant 
King." 

There  remain  some  rude  epigrams  of  a  poet  (Crotrly)  concern- 
ing abuses,  which  give  a  graphic  picture  of  the  evils  and  sufferings 
of  the  time.  They  refer  to  the  seizure  of  the  small  holdings  of 
tenants  by  the  lords,  the  oppression  of  the  poor  by  the  rich,  and 
especially  to  the  transformation  of  hospitals  for  the  poor  into 
habitations  of  the  wealthy  and  the  powerful.  In  one  of  them  a 
merchant  is  represented  as  returning  to  his  country  after  a  long 
absence,  and  seeing  a  lordly  mansion  where  there  used  to  be  a 
hospital,  inferred  that  it  had  been  rebuilt,  and  the  poor  thus 
sumptuously  lodged.  But  when  he  saw  poor  cj;eatures  lying  and 
dying  along  the  road,  and  learned  that  they  had  been  turned  out, 
and  heard  them  complain  that 

"  Men  of  great  riches  have  bought  our  dwelling-place, 
And  when  we  crave  of  them  they  turn  away  their  face — " 

"  Lord  God  !"  quoth  the  merchant,  "in  Turkey  I  have  been, 
Yet  among  those  heathen  men  none  such  cruelty  have  I  seen." 

Latimer,  in  one  of  his'sermons  before  the  King,  thus  lashes  the 
nobles  who  surrounded  him:  "You  landlords,  you  re«t  raisers,  I 
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may  say,  you  step  lords,  you  unnatural  lords,  you  have  for  3^our 
possession  yearly  too  much.  For  that  heretofore  went  for  £20 
or  £40  by  year  (which  is  an  honest  portion  to  have  gratis  in  one 
lordship  of  another  man's  sweat  and  labor),  now  is  let  for  £50  or 
£100  a  3'ear.  Of  this  too  much  cometh  this  monstrous  and  porten- 
tous dearth  is  made  by  man,  notwithstanding  God  doth  send  us 
plentifully  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  mercifully  contrary  to  our 
deserts.  Notwithstanding  too  much  which  these  rich  men  have 
causeth  such  dearth,  that  poor  men,  who  live. of  their  labor,  cannot, 
with  sweat  of  their  face,  have  a  living,  all  kinds  of  living  is  so 
dear — pigs,  geese,  chickens,  capons,  eggs,  etc." 

But,  although  the  death  of  Henry  YIII.  and  the  accession  of 
Edward  YI.  was  a  troubled  period,  it  was  the  commencement  of 
a  new  era.  It  was  the  seed-time  of  great  thoughts  and  principles. 
That  seed  was  scattered  in  the  midst  of  civil,  social,  and  religious 
commotions.  Great  truths  and  principles  are,  indeed,  seldom 
sown  in  any  other  way.  These  commotions  and  excitements  are 
but  the  turning  up  of  the  soil — the  opening  of  the  public  mind 
for  the  reception  of  those  seeds  of  thought  which  are  instinct 
with  an  immortal  life.  The  aspect  of  society  was  then  unsightly 
and  disturbed,  but  an  experienced  qjq  might  have  discerned  that 
it  was  full  of  promise  for  the  future.  When  the  husbandman 
turns  up  the  fresh  green  sod,  he  seems  to  mar  the  beauty  of  the 
plain,  but,  when  the  golden  grain  of  autumn  waves  in  the  wind, 
we  perceive  that  the  furrowed  and  unlovely  aspect  of  the  plain 
was  the  precursor  of  its  higher  beauty  and  its  ampler  bounty. 

I.    EDWARD  VI. 

Edward  YI.,  the  oxAy  son  of  Henry  YIII.  by  Jane  Seymour, 
ascended  the  throne  in  154t,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  age.  By 
the  testimonies  alike  of  friends  and  foes  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
a  boy  of  remarkable  abilities,  of  amiable  temper,  of  unusual 
learning  for  his  age,  and  of  true  piety,  and  the  warm  friend  of 
Cranmer  and  of  the  Reformation.  All  historians  and  all  his 
contemporaries  seem  to  be  enamored  of  this  bright,  gentle,  and 
mature  boy.  "  No  pen,"  says  Fuller,  "  passeth  him  by  without 
praising,  though  none  praise  him  to  his  full  deserts."  The 
almost  contemporary  historian.  Carte,  describes  him  as  possessed 
of  "  beauty  of   person,  probity  of   mind,  sweetness  of  temper, 
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tenderness  of  heart,  affability  of  behavior,  compassion  towards 
the  distressed,  piety  toward  God,  and  zeal  for  religion,  with  great 
quickness  and  apprehension,  and  an  admirable  understanding, 
cultivated  and  improved  by  study  to  an  amazing  degree."  (Carte^ 
History  of  England^  vol.  ii.  p.  2t9.)  His  education  was  entrusted 
to  Cranmer,  his  godfather,  who  placed  him  under  the  care  of 
women  until  he  was  six  years  of  age,  when  he  appointed  Drs. 
Cox  and  Cheeke  as  his  tutors. 

II.   EDWARD'S  CORONATION. 

An  incident  occurred  at  the  King's  coronation  which  was  pro- 
phetic of  the  character  of  his  reign.  It  is  related  by  Strype  as 
follows:  "At  the  King's  coronation,  which  was  on  Shrove 
Sunday,  February  20,  an  author  that  wrote  about  these  times, 
relates  that  he  heard  it  from  creditable  hands,  that  when  three 
swords  were  brought  to  him,  signs  of  his  being  King  of  three 
kingdoms,  he  said  there  was  one  yet  wanting,  and  when  the 
nobles  about  him  asked  what  that  was,  he  said  '  the  Bible.' 
That  book,  said  he,  is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  to  be  preferred 
to  these  swords.  That  ought  in  all  right  to  govern  us  who  use 
them  for  the  people's  safety  by  God's  appointment.  Without 
that  sword  we  are  nothing,  we  can  do  nothing,  we  have  no  power. 
From  that  it  is  that  we  receive  whatsoever  it  is  that  we  do  at 
present  assume.  He  that  rules  without  it  is  not  to  be  called 
God's  minister  or  King.  Under  that  we  ought  to  live,  to  fight, 
to  govern  the  people,  and  to  perform  all  our  affairs.  From  that 
alone  we  obtain  all  power,  grace,  salvation,  and  whatsoever  we 
have  of  divine  strength.  And  when  the  pious  King  had  said 
this  and  other  like  words,  he  commanded  the  Bible,  with  the 
greatest  reverence,  to  be  brought  and  carried  before  him."  (Strype^s 
Memorials,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  35.) 

III.   THE  PROTECTOR  SOMERSET. 

His  uncle,  Edward  Seymour,  Earl  of  Hertford,  created  Duke 
of  Somerset,  obtained  the  chief  authoritj^  in  the  state  under  the 
title  of  the  Protector  of  the  realm  and  Governor  of  the  King. 
The  Protector  was  favorable  to  the  Reformation,  and  directed  all 
his  policy  to  its  advancement.  The  will  of  Henry  had  not  pro- 
vided for  such  an  office.    It  merely  appointed  sixteen  executors 
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of  the  Government  with  one  to  preside.  No  superior  authorit}' 
was,  by  the  will  of  Henry,  conferred  on  the  presiding  councillor. 
The  Earl  was  appointed  to  preside  because  of  his  relation  to  the 
King.  It  was  felt  that  he  would  be  the  most  suitable  agent  be- 
tween the  King  and  the  Council.  He  soon  drew  to  himself  all  the 
authority  of  a  Regent.  He  increased  the  Council  to  twenty-six, 
all  the  new  members  being  his  partisans  and  friends.  He  thus 
became  the  Executive  of  the  State,  and  dealt  with  foreign  powers 
with  the  same  authority  as  a  sovereign. 

lY.  cranmer's  first  measures. 

It  was  an  evidence  of  Cranmer's  view  of  the  dependence  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  upon  the  civil  authority,  that  he  had  a  new  com-' 
mission  issued  for  the  exercise  of  his  office,  in  which  it  was 
expressly  declared,  that  all  authority,  civil  and  Ecclesiastical, 
emanated  from  the  King.  In  a  conference  of  Bishops  and  divines, 
appointed  soon  after,  the  question  was  seriously  debated,  whether 
the  Apostles  appointed  Bishops  because  there  were  no  Christian 
kings,  or  of  their  own  authority.  {Collier^  vol.  v.  pp.  1'I2,  1T3.) 

Images  began  to  be  removed  in  many  churches,  on  the  au- 
thority of  King  Henry's  order  that  those  which  had  been  abused 
to  superstition  should  be  taken  away.  Cranmer  was  in  favor  of, 
and  Gardiner  opposed  to,  their  removal.  Much  excitement,  and 
discussion,  and  tumult  prevailed.  Gardiner  wrote  a  strong  re- 
monstrance, against  the  removal  of  images,  to  the  Protector.  His 
principal  argument  for  their  preservation,  and  for  reverence 
towards  them,  was  the  image  of  Caesar  upon  coins,  and  the  use  of 
the  King's  arms,  which  were  to  be  respected,  and  which  carried 
with  them  authority  and  enforced  reverence.  The  Protector 
made  a  spirited  and  sensible  reply  to  this  suggestion,  in  which  he 
adduced  the  destruction  of  the  brazen  serpent  by  divine  direction. 

In  September  of  this  year  (154t),  an  Ecclesiastical  visitation 
was  appointed  by  the  King  at  the  suggestion  of  Cranmer.  The 
Injunctions  directed  that  images  which  had  been  abused  to  super- 
stition should  be  removed;  that  the  Sabbath  should  be  moi'e 
strictly  observed ;  and  that  the  priests  should  be  more  diligent  in 
preaching  and  in  all  other  duties.  {Fuller^  vol.  ii.  pp.  304,  305.) 
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Y.    FIRST  BOOK  OF  HOMILIES. 

The  first  book  of  homilies  was  published  in  July  of  this  j^ear; 
a  paraphrase  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  was  directed  to  be 
set  up  in  every  parish  church ;  the  Bishops  and  their  chaplains 
were  enjoined  to  preach  frequently;  and  to  be  careful  to  admit 
none  but  qualified  persons  to  the  priesthood. 

The  first  book  of  homilies  was  composed  by  Cranmer.  The 
language  of  the  thirty-fifth  Article  is  that  these  books  ^^ contain 
a  godly  and  wholesome  doctrine  ;"  but  it  does  not  give  an  express 
sanction  to  everything  in  them,  as  the  authorized  dogmas  of  the 
Church.  The  homilies  are  teachings,  sanctioned  in  the  general, 
not  articles  of  faith  enjoined.  They  majr  be  used  as  witnesses 
of  the  opinions  of  Cranmer  and  his  co-laborers  at  that  period. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Articles  were  framed  at  a 
later  period,  when  Cranmer  and  Ridley  had  made  some  advances 
in  the  Protestant  direction,  from 'the  position  which  they  occupied 
when  the  homilies  were  written.  Mr.  Newman  (see  Apologia) 
has  made  large  use  of  some  of  the  statements  of  the  homilies  in 
proof  that  a  semi-Romanism  is  admissible  in  the  Church  of 
England.  But  it  is  historically  evident  that  the  first  book  marks 
only  a  transition  period  of  the  doctrinal  position  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  and  that  it  is  in  the  second  book  that  we  are  to  look 
for  testimony  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  as  definitely  settled 
at  the  close  of  Edward's  and  the  commencement  of  Elizabeth's 
reign. 

YI.   BISHOPS  GARDINER  AND  BONNER. 

Bishops  Gardiner  of  Winchester,  and  Bonner  of  London,  were 
committed  to  prison  for  opposing  the  visitation,  and  not  assenting 
to  the  Injunctions,  and  the  new  statements  of  doctrine.  Bonner 
submitted  and  was  released ;  but  Gardiner  refused  submission, 
and  his  imprisonment  was  continued.  The  chief  objection  of 
Gardiner  was  to  the  homily  of  justification.  He  objected  to  the 
exclusion  of  charity  from  the  work  of  justification,  and  the  limita- 
tion of  it  to  faith  alone.     (Burnet,  p.  316.) 

YII.   LEGISLATION  FOR  THE  CHURCH. 

Some  important  acts  of  Parliament,  in  reference  to  Ecclesiastical 
affairs,  were  passed  this  year.     One  of  them  repealed  the  penalty 
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against  the  Lollards,  and  also  repealed  the  Six  Articles;  by  an- 
other, the  celebration  of  the  communion  in  two  kinds  was  pro- 
vided for,  and  private  masses  forbidden;  by  another.  Bishops  were 
to  be  chosen  by  letters  patent  from  the  King  to  the  chapters  of 
cathedrals.  Formerly  the  chapters  received  a  conge  d'elire  to 
elect,  and  the  King's  confirmation  was  necessar3\  Henceforth 
the  King  directed  whom  they  should  elect.  Thus  the  mere  shadow 
of  authority  which  they  had  formerly  possessed  was  taken  away. 
The  change  was  made  to  avoid  the  possibilit}^  of  the  choice  of  a 
friend  of  Papal  doctrine,  and  the  commotion  and  excitement  which 
would  ensue,  on  the  rejection  of  such  election,  by  the  King. 
{Burnet,  pp.  318-322.) 

YIII.   THE  FIRST  COMMUNTON  OFFICE. 

The  first  form  of  the  Communion  office  was  drawn  up  by  Cran- 
mer  in  1548,  and  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  now  in  use. 
It  was,  however,  evidently  not  the  expression  of  the  preponderant 
feeling  of  the  people,  but  that  of  the  reformers  and  of  Edward, 
which  the  power  of  the  government  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
impose  upon  the  nation.  Previous  to  this  Communion  service, 
different  directions  had  been  given  by  the  local  authorities  to 
different  churches  for  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist. 

The  office  was  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  nineteen  Bishops 
and  six  divines.  Most  of  the  papers  and  documents  referring  to 
this  period  of  the  Church,  were  destroyed  by  Queen  Mary's  govern- 
ment. One  manuscript, however,  which  refers  to  this,  among  other 
matters,  was  preserved  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Bishop  Stilling- 
fleet.  The  discussion  in  the  committee  was  in  the  form  of  written 
answers  to  a  certain  number  of  previously  written  questions. 
Many  of  these  answers  betray  an  adherence  to  the  old  sj'stem  — 
transubstantiation,  masses  satisfactory  for  the  dead,  pra3^ers  for 
the  dead,  and  objections  to  prayers  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  appearing 
among  them.  The  service  itself  was  a  transition  between  the 
old  and  the  new  office  subsequently  adopted.  Only  portions  of 
it  are  in  English.  The  consecration  of  the  elements  is  in  Latin. 
Auricular  confession  is  made  optional. 
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IX.   FURTHER  MOVEMENTS  FOR  REFORM. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year  (1548)  a  bill  was  brought 
in  to  enable  the  clergy  to  marry,  but  it  did  not  become  a  law  until 
the  following  spring. 

A  disputation  upon  the  Eucharist  was  held  at  Oxford,  at  which 
the  Reformers  sustained  the  following  propositions:  1.  In  the 
Eucharist  there  is  no  transubstantiation.  2.  In  the  bread  and 
wine  Christ  is  not  corporeally  present.  3.  The  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  are  united  to  the  wine  only  sacramentally.  At  Cam- 
bridge, also,  Ridley  sustained  substantially  the  same  propositions. 

The  whole  service  for  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  and  all 
the  offices  in  English,  constituting  the  first  form  of  the  present 
Liturgy  of  the  English  Church,  was  published  in  1549. 

X.   JOAN  BOUCHER  BURNED  FOR  HERESY. 

The  burning  of  Joan  Boucher  for  heresy  formed  a  fatal  prece- 
dent, which  was  urged  in  the  reign  of  Mary  for  the  martyrdom  of 
Protestants.  Her  heresy,  in  the  language  of  Fuller,  was  that  she 
maintained  that  Christ  assumed  nothing  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  but 
passed  through  her  as  a  conduit  pipe.  It  is  painful  to  find  Fuller 
vindicating  the  execution  in  the  following  words :  "  She,  with  one 
or  two  Arians,  were  all  that  justly  died  in  this  King's  reign  for 
their  opinions."  {Fuller^\o\.  ii.  p.  327;  Burnet^]}.  371.)  The 
King  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  sign  a  warrant  for  her 
execution.  He  thought  it  wrong  to  burn  any  one  for  their 
opinions.  So  much  more  enlightened  was  this  pure  boy-King  on 
this  point  than  his  learned  Ecclesiastics  I  Cranmer  persuaded 
him  to  sign  the  warrant,  on  the  ground  that  by  the  law  of  Moses 
blasphemers  were  to  be  stoned  to  death ;  and  that  the  opinion  of 
Joan  Boucher  was  plainly  blasphemous.  But  Edward  wept  when 
he  signed  the  warrant,  and  told  Cranmer  that  if  it  were  wrong  he 
should  answer  for  it  before  God. 

XL  INSURRECTION  IN  DEVONSHIRE  AND  NORFOLK. 

At  this  period  (1549)  several  risings  of  the  people  occurred  in 
consequence  of  the  change  of  the  proprietorship  of  the  lands 
connected  with  the  dissolved  monasteries.  In  many  cases  the 
old  laborers  and  occupants  were  ejected,  and  the  lands  converted 
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into  pastures.  This  threw  out  a  large  number  of  needy  and 
dissatisfied  men,  who  attributed  their  sufferings  and  wrongs  to 
the  change  in  religion. 

There  were  two  distinct  risings  of  the  people — one  in  Devon- 
shire and  the  other  in  Norfolk.  That  in  Devonshire  was  headed 
by  gentlemen,  and  was  a  distinctly  Popish  movement.  The  in- 
surgents laid  siege  to  Exeter,  and  proclaimed  the  conditions  upon 
which  alone  they  would  disband  and  retire.  They  demanded 
that  the  Six  Articles  should  be  re-enacted,  mass  restored,  and  no 
English  service  allowed.  Exeter  held  out  against  a  violent  and 
persistent  siege,  and  was  at  length  relieved  by  Lord  Russell. 
The  leaders  of  the  insurgents  and  six  priests  were  hanged. 

The  movement  in  Norfolk  was  of  a  different  character.  It  was 
socialistic  rather  than  religious.  The  commons  of  Norfolk  had 
been  inclosed  and  appropriated  to  certain  lords.  Multitudes 
were  reduced  to  penury  and  idleness.  Robert  Kit,  a  tanner, 
beaded  the  insurrection,  wliich  was  very  formidable.  The  city  of 
Norfolk  was  besieged  and  captured.  Subsequently,  however,  in 
a  battle  outside  of  the  walls,  they  were  overcome,  and  two 
thousand  slain,  the  remainder  dispersed,  and  the  leaders  executed. 
Cranmer's  work  on  the  subject  of  these  revolts  is  very  admirable 
in  its  counsels  and  rebukes  both  to  the  lords  and  the  people,  and 
reminds  one  of  Luther's  letter  on  the  occasion  of  the  Peasants' 
War  in  Germany.     {Short,  p.  31T;  Fuller,  vol.  ii.  pp.  318,  326.) 

XIL   THE  FALL  AND  IMPRISONMENT  OF  SOMERSET. 

The  fall  and  imprisonment  of  the  Protecter  in  October  of  this 
year,  and  the  ascendency  of  Warwick,  did  not  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  Reformation;  for  the  latter,  finding  the  King  conscien- 
tiously bent  upon  the  Reformation,  joined  the  party  that  favored 
it.  The  Protector  fell  a  victim  to  the  intrigues  of  Warwick,  and 
was  guilty  rather  of  imprudence  than  of  treason.  He  was  charged 
with  assuming  to  declare  and  give  titles  to  lands  against  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  of  exercising  all  the  powers  of  the  State  in  all 
departments.  He  was  arraigned  for  the  surrender  of  Boulogne, 
and  for  his  extravagance  in  building  Somerset  House.  Warwick 
instigated  and  pushed  forward  the  accusations.  It  was  a  mere 
struggle  for  political  supremacy  in  which  Warwick,  b}^  the  use  of 
unprincipled  means,  gained  the  victory.     In  modern  times  the 
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Protector  would  have  merel}^  been  thrown  out  of  oflSce.  He  was 
at  first  imprisoned,  but  afterwards  restored  to  his  seat  in  the 
Priv3^  Council.  But  two  years  after,  his  trial  was  repeated,  and 
he  was  condemned  and  executed. 

XIII.  BISHOP  hooper's  refusal  to  be  consecrated  in  episcopal 

VESTMENTS. 

Hooper,  appointed  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  refused  to  be  conse- 
crated in  the  Episcopal  habits;  and  though  urged  by  Cranmer  and 
Ridley  and  Peter  Martyr,  and  some  foreign  divines,  to  conform, 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  so  until  after  an  imprisonment 
for  refusal.  He  at  length  consented,  with  the  reservation  that  he 
should  wear  them  only  on  public  occasions.  The  fact  that  Hooper 
conformed  upon  his  imprisonment,  and  that  he  made  a  condition 
that  he  should  wear  the  habits  only  on  occasions  of  public  service — 
when,  above  all,  their  use  as  superstitious  was  most  to  be  avoided, 
if  avoided  at  all— ^does  not  give  us  so  high  an  idea  of  his  character 
and  his  enlightenment  of  conscience,  as  we  should  wish  to  find  in 
one  who  subsequently  proved  a  noble  martyr  for  .the  truth.  This 
refusal  of  Hooper  was  the  first  public  exhibition  of  that  spirit  of 
dissent  from  the  practices  and  doctrines  of  the  Church,  which 
subsequently  ripened  into  the  Puritan  separation.  (Short,  p.  321 ; 
Fuller,  vol.  ii.  pp.  329-333;   Collier,  vol.  v.  pp.  376-384,  408.) 

It  is,  however,  due  to  the  memory  of  Hooper  to  state  that  he 
did  not  object  to  all  vestments,  but  to  those  then  in  use — which 
have  since  been  rendered  less  showy — because  they  were  so  con- 
spicuous and  rich,  and  associated  with  the  idolatrous  service  of 
the  mass.  In  his  discussion  with  Peter  Martyr,  Hooper  had 
objected,  "in  the  third  place,  that  the  particularity  and  richness 
of  their  religious  equipage  would  be  apt  to  draw  the  eyes  of  the 
congregation,  to  break  their  attention,  and  to  turn  to  an  amuse- 
ment ;  whereas,  if  the  habit  were  plain  and  unornamented,  nothing 
of  this  kind  would  happen."     ( Collier,  vol.  v.  p.  380.) 

XIY.  BONNER  DEPRIVED,  AND  RIDLEY  APPOINTED  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

Bishop  Bonner,  being  suspected  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  new 
settlement  of  Ecclesiastical  affairs,  was  required  to  proclaim  in  a 
sermon,  at  St.  Paul's  cross,  that  during  the  minority  of  the  King 
the  Council  was  authorized  to  effect  the  changes  that  had  been 
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made.  But  he  failed  to  touch  upon  the  point;  and  upon  the 
testimony  of  Hooper  and  of  Latimer  was  convicted,  before  a 
commission  at  Lambeth,  of  disobedience  upon  this  point,  to  the 
commands  of  the  Council,  and  of  having  said  many  things  which 
tended  to  stir  up  disorder  and  dissension.  He  behaved  with 
great  arrogance  before  the  Commission,  and  was  deprived  of  his 
bishopric,  and  subsequently  committed  to  prison. 

Ridley  was  appointed  Bishop  of  London,  five  months  after 
Bonner's  deprivation,  in  February,  1550 ;  and  at  once  gave 
himself  with  great  energy  to  the  work  of  removing  superstitious 
practices  from  his  diocese.  He  directed  that  altars  should  be 
converted  into  communion  tables  ;  and  endeavored  to  secure 
pure  and  faithful  preaching  in  his  diocese.  This  was  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty,  as  there  were  very  few  competent  priests,  and 
the  emergency  made  delay  in  procuring  them  injurious  to  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation. 

Xy.    FOREIGN  PROTESTANT  CHURCHES  IN  LONDON. 

Thro.ugh  the  kindness  of  Cranmer  many  foreign  Protestants 
found  refuge  in  England.  King  Edward's  letter  patent,  autho- 
rizing the  establishment  of  a  foreign  Protestant  congregation, 
called  it  "the  Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  John  Alasco,  a  Pole, 
became  general  superintendent  of  foreign  Protestants  in  London. 
A  German,  French,  and  Italian  congregation  were  also  established 
there.  It  was  the  earnest  desire  of  Cranmer  to  form  a  union 
with  foreign  Protestants  in  a  common  formula  of  faith  ;  but  the 
troubles  of  the  time  put  an  end  to  the  project.  (Short,  §  324.) 

XYI.   THE  PRINCESS  MARY  PROHIBITED  THE  USE  OF  THE  MASS. 

The  use  of  the  mass  within  her  own  house  was  at  this  time 
prohibited  to  the  Lady  Mary;  who,  however,  stubbdrijly  refused 
to  listen  to  arguments  on  the  Protestant  side.  Bishop  Ridley 
was  sent  to  reason  with  her,  but  received  from  her  scant  courtesy 
and  a  peremptory  refusal  to  hear  him  on  that  subject.  (Short, 
p.  32*7 ;  Burnet,  pp.  417-420.) 

The  matter  of  refusing  the  use  of  the  mass  to  Mary  was  one  of 
much  embarrassment.  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  made  this  per- 
mission the  condition  of  his  friendly  relations  to  the  English 
government.     He  desired  that  an  act  of  Parliament  should  be 
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passed  assuring 'this  privilege  to  Mary.  But  Edward  was  firm 
in  the  refusal  that  anything  but  a  verbal  promise  should  be  given. 
Even  that  was  subsequently  withdrawn^  This  deprivation  led 
Mary  to  lay  plans  to  escape  to  France.  They  were  discovered 
and  defeated  by  the  Government.  That  it  was  the  design  of 
Mary  to  escape,  and  to  return  with  an  army  furnished  by  Charles 
v.,  and  wrest  the  throne  from  Edward,  is  stated  by  Strype  to 
have  been  communicated  to  the  Government,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Chamberlain,  Ambassador  t^o  the  Low  Countries.  {Strype^s  Memo- 
rials^ vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  344.) 

Edward's  withdrawal  of  the  permission  to  Mary  to  have  the 
mass  in  her  chambers,  caused  the  Council  so  much  embarrass- 
ment that  Cranmer  was  sent  to  persuade  him  to  revoke  the  pro- 
hibition. Edward  yielded  to  these  remonstrances — but  with 
tears.  {Lingard,  vol.  vii.  pp.  66-68.) 

XYII.  THE  king's  sickness,  his  appointment  op  a  successob, 

AND  HIS  DEATH. 

The  health  of  the  King,  always  delicate,  became  very  feeble  in 
the  beginning  of  the  yesiv  1553.  In  his  period  of  sickness  Bishop 
Ridley  preached  before  him,  and  enlarged  much  on  the  duty  of 
charity,  and  of  the  obligation  of  men  in  high  positions  to  be 
eminent  in  good  works.  The  pious  young  King  ^ent  for  the 
Bishop,  and  asked  his  advice  as  to  his  discharge  of  the  dut}^ 
which  he  had  so  earnestly  enjoined.  "  The  Bishop,  astonished  at 
this  tenderness  in  so  young  a  prince,  burst  forth  in  tears,  ex- 
pressing how  much  he  was  overjoyed  to  see  such  inclinations  in 
him  ;  but  told  him  he  must  take  time  to  think  on  it,  and  craved 
leave  to  consult  with  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen." 
The  result  of  these  consultations  was  the  foundation  of  three 
noble  establishments,  which  still  exist,  and  are  called  by  Bishop 
Short,  the  glory  of  the  metropolis.  They  were  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  for  the  sick.  Bridewell  for  the  conviction  of  profligates, 
and  Christ  Church  Hospital  for  orphans. 

Edward  was  induced  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  to  be- 
queath the  crown  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  to  the  exclusion  of  Ladies 
Mary  and  Elizabeth.  She  was  a  granddaughter  of  Mary,  sister 
of  Henry  YIII. ;  and  her  family  had  been  placed  in  the  bill  of 
succession  before  that  of  an  elder  sister,  the  Queen  of  Scotland. 
Mary,  Henry's  sister,  was  the  third  wife  of  Charles  Brandon,  the 
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famous  Duke  of  Suffolk.  Her  eldest  daughter  was  married  to  the 
Marquis  of  Dorset,  by  whom  she  had  three  daughters.  The  eldest 
of  these  daughters,  Jane,  was  married  when  very  young  to  Lord 
Guilford,  the  fourth  son  of  Warwick.  The  crown  lawyers  and 
Cranmer  came  reluctantly  into  the  measure,  to  which  Edward 
was  induced  from  fear  for  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  if  Mary 
or  Elizabeth  should  succeed.  That  he  so  much  distrusted 
Elizabeth  seems  to  prove  that  he  had  observed  in  her  those 
tastes  and  inclinations,  which  led  her  to  relish  some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Romish  system  which  she  subsequently 
betrayed.  {Shorty  §  333  ;  Burnet^  p.  453.) 

Edward  died  July  6,  1553,  and  his  last  prayer  was  for  the 
religious  welfare  of  his  country. 

XYIII.    CHARACTERISTICS  OP  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH. 

The  doctrinal  and  devotional  formulas  of  the  Church  at  the 
close  of  this  reign  were  nearly  in  their  present  state ;  but  the 
mass  of  the  common  people  had  not  been  penetrated,  as  in 
Germany,  with  the  knowledge  and  the  life  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Erastian  character  impressed  upon  the  Church  of  England 
was  due  to  three  principal  causes :  First — the  precedents  of  his- 
tory from  the  age  of  Constantine,  until  the  period  when  the  Pope 
exercised  universal  sway  over  the  Churches,  were  all  in  this 
direction.  Second — The  arbitrary  character  of  Henry  YIII. 
tended  to  the  same  result.  Third — The  views  of  Cranmer 
sanctioned  this  policy.  He  seemed  to  regard  the  clerical  office 
as  dependent  entirely  on  the  civil  magistrate ;  and  that  the  prince 
and  people  might  make  a  priest  for  whom  ordination  was  not 
indispensable,  and  that  the  power  of  excommunication  by  a 
Bishop  is  imparted  by  the  civil  authority.  (See  Burnet^  Records^ 
0.) 


THE  LITURGIES  OF  HENRY  YIIL  AND  EDWARD  YL 

In  the  formularies  of  faith  and  worship  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
YIII.,  while  the  body  of  corrupt  Papal  doctrine  is  retained,  some 
of  its  more  gross  practical  superstitions  are  rejected  and  de- 
nounced.   Hence  there  was  preparation  for  further  progress.   "  In 
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casting  off  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  in  translating  the  Word  of 
God,  in  ceasing  to  offer  public  prayer  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
measures  had  been  taken  under  which  sprang  up  the  strong  and 
irrepressible  spirit  of  free  inquiry.  Knowledge  of  and  contact 
with  the  Lutheran  Reformation  had  convinced  many  minds  that 
the  claims  of  the  Romish  Church  to  purity  of  doctrine  were  as 
groundless  as  her  now  scouted  pretensions  to  universality  of 
power.  Notwithstanding,  then,  that  Henry  started  back  at  the 
rush  and  roar  of  the  stream  of  public  opinion  for  which  his  own 
hand  had  opened  the  channel;  notwithstanding  tliat  just  before 
the  termination  of  his  reign  all  the  essential  errors  of  the  Church 
of  Rome — with  the  exception  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope — 
were  established  anew  by  the  Six  Articles;  notwithstanding  that 
the  Papal  party,  headed  by  the  King,  were  in  the  full  ascendant; 
yet  Protestantism,  in  seclusion,  meditation,  and  prayer,  was  pre- 
paring for  high  achievement  and  marked  success.  But  as  yet 
there  was  only  preparation.  In  the  language  of  Bishop  Hooper, 
'The  King  cast  out  the  Pope,  not  Poper3^'  In  tracing,  therefore, 
the  history  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  correspondent!}^  with 
the  progress  of  religious  knowledge,  we  find  that  but  little  was 
actually  accomplished  during  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  towards 
the  formation  of  a  pure  formulary  of  public  worship,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  should  look  for  evidence  that  such  preparation  had 
been  made  for  a  purer  worship  as  needed  but  a  propitious  time 
to  be  matured  into  a  spiritual  and  holy  Ritual."  (Butler^s  Com- 
mon Prayer  Interpreted,  p.  234.) 

1.  The  King's  primer  was  published  in  1535.  It  consists  of 
various  expositions  and  prayers,  the  Litany,  and  a  Catechism. 
There  is  an  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  of  the  Commandments  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer;  prayers  for  bishops  and  rulers,  for  wives  and 
husbands.  Then  follow  matins,  lauds,  and  even-song.  There  is 
a  dirige,  or  office,  for  the  souls  of  the  dead,  with  a  preface  which 
denounced  the  misapplication  to  the  dead  of  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture. "We  have  rung  and  sung,  mumbled  and  murmured,  and 
piteously  peweled  in  a  certain  sort  of  psalms  which  make  no  more 
for  the-  purpose  than  Te  Deum  or  Gloria  iri  Excelsis.  In  the 
dirige  there  is  nothing  taken  out  of  Scripture  that  makes  anj^ 
more  mention  of  the  souls  departed  than  doth  the  tale  of  Robin 
Hood."     The  use  of  this  primer  was  allowed  to  the  people,  while 
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that  of  the  Bible  was  prohibited  to  all  below  the  rank  of  gentle- 
men. (Shepherd^s  Morning  and  Evening  P^-ayer^  pp.  2, 10;  Collier, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  311-311.) 

2.  Although  this  first  primer  was  called  The  King^s  Primer,  it 
seems  to  have  been  published  by  Cranmer's  influence  without  the 
King's  approbation.  After  passing  through  several  editions  and 
modifications  it  was  published  by  authority  in  1545.  Its  object 
was  to  furnish  the  unlearned  with  such  parts  of  the  Church  Service 
as  were  most  required,  as  well  as  to  supply  them  with  the  Creed, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  in  the  vulgar 
tongue.  The  Litany,  varying  in  other  respects  but  little  from 
the  present  form,  contains  petitions  requesting  the  prayers  of 
angels,  saints,  and  martyrs ;  and  also  to  be  delivered  from  the 
detestable  tyranny  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  It  also  retains  the 
prayers  for  the  dead.  (Short,  §  Y41;  Whately  on  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  pp.  22-23,  Bohn's  ed.) 

3.  Previous  to  this  last  publication  a  rationale  had  been  drawn 
up  to  explain  and  vindicate  the  services  in  use,  under  the  title, 
"  Ceremonies  to  be  used  in  the  Church  of  England,  together  with 
an  Explanation  of  the  Meaning  and  Significancy  of  them."  The 
perusal  of  this  tract,  with  the  multiplied  expositions  of  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  services  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  is  proof  of 
the  extremely  small  progress  made  at  this  period  towards  a  refor- 
mation of  superstitions.  It  is  printed  in  full  in  Collier,  vol.  v. 
pp.  102-122. 

4.  The  first  step  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.  towards  a  new 
Liturgy  was  the  Communion  OflQce,  drawn  up  by  Cranmer  in 
1548,  in  which  it  was  directed  that  both  the  bread  and  wine  should 
be  administered  to  the  people,  and  that  confession  to  the  priest 
should  not  be  enforced,  although  still  allowed.  The  commission 
of  twent3^-six  Bishops  and  divines  to  whom  the  subject  was 
referred,  gave  their  opinions  on  ten  questions  propounded  in 
reference  to  the  Eucharist.  To  the  question:  "What  is  the  obla- 
tion and  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  the  mass?"  Cranmer  replied  that 
it  is  "  so  called  because  it  is  a  memory  and  representation  of  that 
very  true  sacrifice  and  immolatiom  which  before  was  made  upon 
the  cross."  Somewhat  less  than  half  of  the  commission  made  a 
similar  statement.  The  majority  affirm  that  the  mass  "is  the 
presenting  of  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ  to  God  the 
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Father  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine."  To  the  question 
"when  was  the  sacrament  first  reserved  and  hung  up,"  Cranmer 
answered  that  the  first  custom  began  six  or  seven  hundred  years 
after  Christ,  and  the  latter  still  later.  {Collier^  vol.  v.  pp.  239- 
249.) 

5.  The  whole  service  in  English,  set  forth  in  1549,  contains 
some  things  subsequently  omitted.  Prayers  for  the  dead,  anoint- 
ing of  oil  in  baptism  and  confirmation,  and  in  the  visitation  of 
the  sick,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  several  other  offices,  were 
retained  in  the  first  book.  It  has  been  well  called  by  Short  a 
connecting  link  between  the  Missal  and  the  present  Book  of  Com- 
mon Praj'er.  A  committee  of  thirteen  Bishops  and  divines,  with 
Cranmer  at  their  head,  was  appointed  to  prepare  this  service  of 
the  Church.  "In  order  to  do  this,"  says  Burnet,  "they  brought 
together  all  the  oflSces  used  in  England,  and  they  set  one  general 
rule  to  themselves  of  changing  nothing  for  novelty's  sake,  or 
merely  because  it  had  been  formerly  used."  The  whole  of  the 
service  was  in  the  English  tongue.  (Short,  §  T43  and  note  3 ; 
Burnet,  pp.  342-348;   Common  Prayer  Interpreted,  pp.  28-32.) 

6.  The  ancient  offices  of  the  Church  of  England  were  not,  as 
might  be  inferred  from  the  above  language  of  Burnet,  the  only 
sources  whence  the  Liturgy  was  derived.  It  was  greatly  indebted 
also  to  the  labors  of  the  Continental  Reformers.  Says  Dr.  Card- 
well:  "In  the  great  body  of  this  work  indeed  they  derived  their 
materials  from  the  early  services  of  their  own  Church,  but  in  the 
occasional  offices  it  is  clear  that  they  are  indebted  to  the  labors  of 
Melancthon  and  Bucer,  and  through  them  to  the  older  Liturgy 
of  Nuremberg,  which  those  Reformers  were  instructed  by  Her- 
man, the  Reforming  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  to  follow  when  they 
drew  up  a  Liturgy  at  his  request.  (CardwelVs  Two  Liturgies 
Compared,  p.  16;  Laurence^ s  Bampton  Lectures,  3d  ed.  pj).  377- 
380.) 

7.  In  1552  the  Prayer  Book  was  revised,  and  assumed  nearly 
its  present  form,  as  used  in  the  Church  of  England,  the  changes 
of  certain  errors  (enumerated  in  number  five)  having  been  made, 
and  the  whole  set  forth  by  the  Royal  authority.  A  complete 
list  of  the  changes,  made  from  the  first  form  of  1549,  is  given- 
in  a  note  to  section  745  of  Short's  History.  In  this  revision  of 
the  Prayer  Book,  the  Introductory  Sentences,  Exhortation,  Con- 
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fession  and  Absolution,  were  taken  from  a  Liturgy  originally  pre- 
pared in  French  by  Calvin,  for  the  Church  of  Strasburg,  and 
subsequently  translated  into  Latin,  and  published  at  Geneva,  as 
the  form  of  that  Church  in  1545.  (Laurence^s  Bampton  Lectures^ 
p.  209.) 

8.  There  was  not  only  an  Injunction  that  this  Prayer  Book  of 
1552  should  be  used;  but  a  prohibition  against  the  use  of  any 
other  forms.  The  books  which,  for  more  than  two  years,  had 
been  in  use  in  the  churches,  were  ordered  by  a  proclamation  (De- 
cember 25,  1549)  to  be  called  in  and  defaced.  Articles  also  were 
issued  prohibiting  various  ceremonies  in  the  mass,  such  as  kissing 
the  Lord's  table,  washing  the  fingers,  etc.  {Lathbury^s  History  of 
the  Prayer  Book,  p.  30.) 
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CIIAPTEB     XLIII. 

Queen  Mary. 


I.   LADY  JANE  GREY. 

The  fate  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  constitutes  one  of  the  saddest 
pages  in  English  history.  There  are  no  historic  doubts  thrown 
around  her  character,  as  about  that  of  Anne  Boleyn.  That  the 
design  of  Edward  to  elevate  her  to  a  throne  should  have  brought 
her  to  a  scaffold,  is  not  the  least  tragic  of  the  many  painful  inci- 
dents connected  with  her  death.  That  the  mulual  attachment 
of  these  two  pure,  young,  gifted,  elevated  persons,  was  very 
strong  and  well  known,  appears  from  her  own  reference  to  their 
reported  contemplated  marriage,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  Conti- 
nental reformers,  in  which  she  speaks  of  it  as  unfounded.  In  that 
letter  there  is  a  use  and  reference  to  the  three  languages,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Hebrew,  with  an  apparent  unconsciousness  of  there 
being  anything  unusual  in  such  attainments  on  the  part  of  one 
so  young.  She  was  not  elated  by  her  prospective  or  actual  eleva- 
tion. Indeed,  she  showed  misgivings  as  to  her  title,  as  well  as  a 
shrinking  from  the  honors  and  responsibilities  of  the  throne. 
She  wrote  in  reference  to  her  coming  elevation :  "  I  am  not  so 
young,  nor  so  little  read  in  the  guiles  of  Fortune,  as  to  suffer 
myself  to  be  taken  by  them.  If  she  enrich  an}-,  it  is  to  make 
them  her  subjects ;  if  she  raises  others,  it  is  but  to  pleasure  her- 
self with  their  ruin.  What  she  adorned  but  yesterday  is  to-day 
her  pastime;  and  if  I  now  permit  her  to  adorn  and  crown  me,  I 
must  to-morrow  suffer  her  to  crush  me  to  pieces."  These  words 
seem  to  show  that  she  had  a  premonition  of  her  fate.  (Her  Char- 
acter, Burnet,  pp.  458,  459;  Her  Execution,  Burnet,  pp.  486,  487.) 

II.   LADY  MARY  PROCLAIMED  QUEEN. 

Lady  Mary,  on  the  proclamation  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  escaped 
on  horseback,  and  fled  to  the  eastern  counties,  which  flocked  to 
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her  standard.  The  Duke  of  ^N'orthnmberland  marched  out  of 
London  with  a  force  of  six  thousand  men.  There  he  compelled 
Bishop  Sandys  to  preach  in  behalf  of  Queen  Jane,  which  he  did 
in  an  equivocal  waj^,  and  from  the  text  "all  that  thou  commandest 
we  will  do."  The  troops  of  Northumberland  deserted  him,  and 
went  over  to  Mary.  The  Duke  himself,  seeing  that  the  cause 
was  hopeless,  joined  the  Mayor  of  Cambridge  in  proclaiming 
Mary  Queen.  He  showed  as  much  of  abjectness  in  misfortune 
as  he  had  of  arrogance  in  prosperity.  He  fell  at  the  feet  of  Lord 
Arundel,  the  leader  of  Mary's  forces,  and  begged  piteously  for 
mercy.  He  was  executed  the  following*  month,  and  declared  that 
he  died,  as  he  had  always  lived  at  heart,  a  Romanist. 

IIL   CHARACTER  AND  VIEWS  OF  MARY. 

Mary  was  devoted  by  interest  and  affection  to  the  Court  of 
Rome.  One  Pope  had  confirmed  her  mother's  marriage,  and  an- 
other had  refused  to  annul  it.  Her  own  legitimacy  was  involved 
in  her  acknowledgment  of  the  Pope.  Her  naturally  morose 
character  inclined  her  to  severe  measures  and  bigoted  supersti- 
tions. She  was  weak,  cold,  and  harsh,  but  inflexible  and  unscru- 
pulous in  carrying  out  the  course  to  which  she  was  prompted  by 
superstition.  The  eastern  counties  had  risen  in  her  favor  from 
a  feeling  of  loyalty  towards  her  as  the  rightful  heir,  and  not 
from  a  preference  for  Romanism — for  the  friends  of  the  Reforma- 
tion predominated  in  that  section.  They  would  not  agree  to  aid 
her  until  she  had  promised  the  men  of  Suffolk,  whose  aid  she  in- 
voked, that  she  would  be  content  with  her  own  private  exercise 
of  religion,  and  that  she  would  not  force  that  of  others.  After 
her  accession  to  the  throne  (July  19th),  she  repeated  the  same 
declaration  to  the  Council,  and  renewed  it  as  late  as  August  12th. 
But  on  the  latter  occasion  she  added  the  ominous  words,  "until 
public  order  shall  be  taken  therein  by  public  consent."  And  yet 
when  she  made  that  promise  she  had  already  sent  a  message  to 
the  Pope,  announcing  her  accession,  and  giving  in  her  allegiance 
to  him  as  a  dutiful  daughter  of  the  Church. 

lY.   THE  DEPRIVED  BISHOPS  RESTORED. 

The  deprived  Bishops  were  immediately  set  at  liberty,  and 
Gardiner  restored  to  his  See  and  made  Lord  Chancellor.    Bonner 
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also  was  restored,  and  drove  everything  forward  towards  the 
restoration  of  the  old  system  with  a  high  hand.  He  took  posses- 
sion of  his  See  previous  to  any  legal  revocation  of  his  sentence. 
His  chaplain  Bourne  was  so  intemperate  in  his  denunciation  of 
the  Reformation  at  St.  PauPs  Cross,  that  a  dagger  was  aimed  at 
him,  and  he  was  rescued  from  the  crowd  only  by  the  interposition 
of  the  Protestant  divines — afterwards  martyrs — Rogers  and 
Bradford.  Gardiner's  present  policy  was  to  proceed  by  degrees, 
and  to  profess  to  design  to  bring  things  back  to  the  condition  in 
which  they  were  at  Henry's  death.  He  was  very  anxious  that 
Cardinal  Pole,  Mary's  uncle, 'the  designated  Legate  of  the  Pope, 
should  not  come  immediately  to  England,  and  wrote  to  the 
Emperor  to  induce  him  to  dissuade  him  from  coming,  and  to 
restrain  Mary's  imprudent  eagerness.  The  Emperor  entered  into 
Gardiner's  views,  and  wrote  to  Mary  to  enforce  them.  But  her 
bigotry,  and  the  impatience  of  the  Papists,  and  the  fiery  reckless- 
ness of  Bonner,  thwarted  this  policy. 

Y.   PROCEEDINGS  AGAINST  PROTESTANTS. 

In  consequence  of  the  disturbances  which  arose  at  Paul's  Cross 
from  the  preaching  of  Bourne,  the  chaplain  of  Bonner,  all  sermons 
were  prohibited  until  license  should  be  issued  under  the  Great 
Seal.  Rogers  and  Bradford,  Prebendaries  of  St.  Paul,  were  com- 
mitted to  prison;  Miles  Coverdale,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  Hooper, 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  were  also  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  refrain 
from  preaching ;  Judge  Hales  was  ^Iso  imprisoned  for  charging 
a  Grand  Jury  that  the  laws  of  Edward  YI.  were  still  in  force;  the 
mass  was  restored  in  many  churches  contrary  to  law,  and  enforced 
by  Gardiner  at  Cambridge.  The  President  and  fourteen  officers 
of  Magdalen  College,  who  had  been  distinguished  for  attachment 
to  the  Reformation,  were  turned  out,  and  the  Master  of  Clare 
Hall  ejected  for  having  a  wife. 

YI.    IMPRISONMENT,  BANISHMENT,  AND  ESCAPE  OF  PROTESTANTS. 

Cranmer  recommended  many  of  his  friends  to  flee,  but  avowed 
his  own  purpose  to  remain.  It  was  believed  by  the  Papal  party 
that  he  would  ^nform.  Bonner  writes  that  Mr.  Canterbury 
will  come  round  to  them.  But 'Cranmer  early  showed  his  de- 
termination to  remain  faithful.     When  mass  was  celebrated  in 
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Canterbury  cathedral  by  his  suffragan,  Thorndon,  he  published 
an  emphatic  declaration  that  it  was  without  his  consent.  Being 
required  by  the  Council  to  retract  this  declaration,  he  refused,  and 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  the  8th  of  September.  Latimer 
was  already  there,  and  Ridlej^  was  soon  after  committed.  Many 
circumstances  show  that  Cranmer  early  foresaw  his  coming  doom 
and  prepared  for  it.  He  paid  all  his  debts,  and  put  all  his  house 
in  order,  immediately  on  the  accession  of  the  Queen. 

Peter  Martyr  and  the  foreign  Protestant  divines  were  permitted 
to  depart  from  the  country.  John  A'Lasco  went  to  Denmark. 
Almost  all  his  congregation  were  banished,  and  settled  ultimateh^ 
in  Friesland.  Many  English  clergymen  also  escaped  in  disguise. 
The  two  Archbishops  and  five  Bishops,  appointed  during  the 
previous  reign,  were  imprisoned;  and  upon  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, October  5,  three  months  only  after  the  King's  death,  but 
two  of  the  Reformed  Bishops — Taylor  of  Lincoln,  and  Harley  of 
Hereford — remained  in  their  Sees. 

YII.   PROCEEDINGS  OF  PARLIAMENT  AND  CONVOCATION. 

In  the  Parliament,  assembled  October  6,  the  marriage  of  Henry 
YIII.  and  Catharine  was  confirmed,  and  the  acts  of  tlie  late  reign 
in  reference  to  religion  were  annulled.  Gardiner's  shamelessness 
was  astonishing.  He  attributed  the  decision  of  the  Universities 
to  briber3^  He  laid  the  whole  of  the  design  on  Cranmer,  whereas 
it  was  well  known  that  he  himself  had  been  Henry's  most  subser- 
vient instrument  in  urging  it  on,  before  Cranmer  appeared  in  the 
matter.  His  personal  cruelty  to  the  Protestants  was  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  mildness  and  kindness  of  Cranmer. 

A  mass  was  performed  in  the  Queen's  presence  before  the 
opening  of  Parliament,  at  which  all  the  members  were  required 
to  be  present.  Bishops  Taylor  ^nd  Harley,  refusing,  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  House. 

Cardinal  Pole  was  appointed  Papal  Legate  to  England,  but  on 
the  representations  of  Gardiner  to  the  Emperor  that  his  coming 
would  be  premature,  and  injure  the  prospect  of  a  match  between 
Mary  and  Philip  of  Spain,  he  had  postponed  his  journey.  It  was 
no  doubt  the  right  policy;  but  Gardiner  had  also  personal  ends 
to  subserve.  He  wished  to  secure  the  Archbishopric  of  Canter- 
bury for  himself  before  the  arrival  of  Pole. 
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In  the  Convocation  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Poynet's 
Catechism  were  pronounced  "abominable  and  pestiferous  books." 
In  the  lower  house  six  divines  disputed  boldly  against  transub- 
stantiation  for  three  days.  They  were  overpowered  by  numbers, 
and  left  the  house. 

After  their  departure  four  Articles  were  framed  which  were 
the  test  of  heresy  to  all  who  suffered  in  this  reign.  They 
affirmed  (1.)  Communion  in  one  kind;  (2.)  A  transubstantiation 
of  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  ;  (3.)  That 
worship  should  be  rendered  to  the  host ;  (4.)  That  Christ  is 
offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  in  the  mass.  {Burnet^  pp.  458-483  ;  Fuller^ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  369-385 ;  Massingberd,  pp.  423-433  ;  Short,  §§  351-358  ; 
Collier,  vol.  vi.  pp.  1-49.) 

The  account  given  by  Burnet  of  the  reason  of  Cardinal  Pole's  delay  to  come  to 
England  is  as  follows  : — 

"It  is  said,  and  I  have  some  grounds  to  believe,  that  she  (the  Queen)  had  some 
inclinations  to  Cardinal  Pole;  and  that  the  Emperor  fearing  that  that  might  be  a 
hindrance  to  his  design,  therefore  the  Cardinal's  coming  over  was  stopped  till  the 
Queen  was  married  to  his  son  Philip.  But  of  this  I  find  no  certain  footsteps.  On  the 
contrary,  Gardiner,  whose  eye  was  chiefly  upon  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury, 
would  rather  have  promoted  Pole's  pretensions  to  the  Queen  ;  since  her  marrying  a 
subject  and  not  a  stranger  would  have  made  the  government  much  easier  and  more 
acceptable  to  the  people :  and  it  would  be  the  best  thing  he  could  do  for  himself,  if 
he  could  have  persuaded  her  to  marry  him,  who  alone  was  likely  to  stand  between 
him  and  that  dignity. 

"  The  true  account  of  it  is  this  :  the  Emperor  pressed  her  first  to  settle  the  state  and 
consummate  her  marriage,  and  that  would  more  easily  make  way  for  what  was  to 
follow ;  for  Gardiner  had  assured  him  the  bringing  in  of  the  Papal  power,  and 
making  up  the  marriage,  both  at  once,  would  be  things  of  such  ill  digestion,  that  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  carry  them  together ;  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  let  a 
considerable  interval  go  between.  This  being  resolved  on,  it  was  apparent  the 
marriage  ought  to  go  first,  as  that  would  give  the  more  strength  to  conclude  the 
other.  And  this  was  the  true  reason  of  stopping  Cardinal  Pole  at  Billing,  which  the 
Emperor  at  first  did  by  his  own  authority,  but  afterwards  got  the  Queen  to  send  one 
to  him  to  the  same  purpose.  She  sent  Goldwell  (afterwards  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph) 
to  him,  with  the  two  acts  that  were  passed  for  the  justifying  of  her  mother's  marriage, 
and  for  bringing  all  things  back  to  the  state  in  which  they  were  at  her  father's 
death.  Thereby  she  let  him  see  that  she  was  going  forward  in  the  business  for  which 
he  was  sent ;  but  withal  she  told  him  that  the  Commons  in  passing  those  acts,  had 
expressed  great  aversion  to  the  taking  of  the  supremacy  from  the  Crown,  or  the  re- 
storing of  the  Pope's  power;  and  that  they  were  much  alarmed  to  hear  he  was 
coming  over.  Legate  ;  and  it  prejudiced  her  aff"airs  that  the  message  she  had  sent  by 
Commendone  had  been  published  in  the  Consistory.  Therefore  she  desired  him  to 
keep  out  of  England,  until  he  were  further  advertised."  {Burnet,  pp.  477,  478.) 
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YIII.   REBELLION  OF  SIR  THOMAS  WYATT. 

The  Spanish  match  was  one  wholly  of  policy  on  the  part  of 
Charles  Y.  and  Philip.  Philip  was  much  younger  than  Mary, 
and  in  character  he  was  remarkably  cold,  stiff,  and  hard.  He 
had  no  personal  regard  for  Mary.  But  from  her  first  acquaintance 
with  Philip  she  conceived  for  him  a  doating  fondness.  The 
Spanish  Court  was  so  anxious  for  the  match,  and  so  desirous  to 
conciliate  the  English  people,  that  it  granted  extravagant  present 
advantages  to  the  English  crown.  Philip  pledged  himself  to  have 
a  certain  number  of  English  gentlemen  in  emploj^ment  at  his 
court;  that  the  Queen  should  never  be  taken  out  of  England; 
that  the  issue  of  the  marriage  should  be  bred  in  England  ;  that 
in  case  there  should  be  no  issue,  Philip  was  not  to  succeed  to  the 
English  crown  ;  that  he  would  not  transport  articles  and  munitions 
of  war  from  England  to  Spain  ;  and  that  he  would  not  employ 
the  fleets  and  armies  of  England  in  his  wars  upon  the  Continent. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  concessions,  the  proposal  of  the 
Spanish  match  was  so  exceedingly  unpopular  in  England,  that  it 
led  to  the  rebellion  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  Sir  Philip  Carew, 
and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk.  There  was  to  have  been  a  simultaneous 
rising  in  the  midland  counties,  in  Cornwall,  and  in  Kent.  But 
the  plan  was  discovered  in  the  West  before  all  the  preparations 
were  matured.  Carew  escaped  to  France ;  but  Wyatt  hastily 
rallied  his  forces,  secured  promises  of  co-operation  in  London, 
and  entered  it ;  but  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  fifty  others  were  executed, 
and  many  others  compelled  to  beg  for  mercy  with  halters  about 
their  necks.  In  consequence  of  this  rebellion  Lady  Elizabeth 
was  subjected  to  close  confinement — although  there  was  no  proof 
that  she  had  been  cognizant  of,  or  in  any  way  implicated  in,  the 
movement. 

IX.   MEASURES  OP  PAPAL  RECONSTRUCTION. 

The  severity  of  the  Government  in  the  punishment  of  Wyatt 
and  Suffolk  and  their  followers,  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  and  enabled  Mary,  with  but  little  fear  of  opposition, 
to  commence  the  work  of  Papal  reconstruction.  The  first  step 
was   the    ejection   from    their  benefices  of  the   married  clergy. 
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/The  number  ejected  is  stated  by  Burnet,  without  however  giving 
an}^  authority  for  the  estimate,  to  have  been  twelve  thousand  out 
of  sixteen  thousand.  This  seems  incredible.  In  Canterbury  we 
find  the  number  to  have  been  seventy-three  out  of  three  hundred 
and  eighty — about  one-fifth.  It  is  ijeasonable  to  suppose  that 
there  would  be  as  many  married  clergy  in  so  populous  a  portion 
of  the  kingdom,  and  where  the  clergy  were  better  supported  than 
elsewhere,  as  in  any  other  part.  According  to  that  ratio,  the 
estimate  of  Burnet  would  be  diminished  from  twelve  thousand  to 
somewhat  more  than  three  thousand.  On  the  same  ground  of 
marriage,  and  on  other  pretences,  sixteen  Bishoprics  were  also 
declared  void.  The  measure  was  exceedingly  tyrannical,  as 
there  was  no  option  given  to  the  clergy  to  put  away  their  wives ; 
and  they  had  been  married  under  the  sanction  of  the  law  of  the 
land. 

At  this  time  a  large  number  of  the  Reformers  were  consigned 
to  the  Tower.  Among  them  were  Cranmer,  Ridle}^,  Latimer, 
and  Bradford.  There  is  nothing  nobler  or  more  beautiful  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  than  the  records  of  the  life  and  the  mutual 
love  and  support  of  these  martyrs  of  the  Marian  persecution. 
Cranmer  and  Ridley  and  Latimer  were  transferred  to  a  prison  in 
Oxford,  in  order  to  attend  and  take  part  in  a  disputation  to  be 
held  there  on  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 

X.   DISPUTATION  ON  TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 

The  disputation  was  held  at  Oxford  for  three  days  before  the 
whole  University.  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley  were  subjected 
to  violent  clamors  and  outrages  during  the  discussion.  Three 
questions  were  discussed — one  upon  each  day.  1st.  Is  the  natural 
body  of  Christ  really  in  the  sacrament  ?  2d.  Is  there  any  other 
substance  after  consecration  than  the  natural  body  and  blood  ? 
3d.  Is  the  mass  a  propitiatory  sacrifice?  Cranmer  produced 
considerable  impression,  and  was  treated  with  some  show  of 
respect.  He  contended  for  the  purely  symbolical  character  of 
the  sacrament.  Ridley  declared  that  Christ's  body  was  nowhere 
but  in  Heaven.  Latimer,  eighty  years  old  and  feeble,  declared 
himself  unable  to  argue,  but  stoutly  stood  to  his  faith.  Amidst 
disorder  and  tauntings  and  constant  interruptions,  they  were 
formally  commanded   to   retract,  and   upon   their  refusal    pro- 
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nounced  to  be  heretics  and  separated  from  the  Church.  Cranmer 
declared,  ''From  this  your  judgment  I  appeal  to  the  just  judg- 
ment of  Almighty  God,  trusting  to  be  present  with  Him  in 
Heaven,  for  the  denial  of  whose  presence  on  the  altar  I  am  now 
condemned."  Ridley  declared,  "Although  I  be  not  of  your 
company,  yet  I  doubt  not  but  that  my  name  is  written  in  another 
place,  whither  this  sentence  will  send  us  sooner  than  we  should 
by  the  course  of  nature  have  come."  Latimer  declared,  "I  thank 
my  God  most  heartily  that  he  hath  prolonged  my  life  to  this  end, 
that  I  may  in  this  cause  glorify  my  God  with  this  kind  of  death." 
The  other  prisoners  set  forth  a  printed  declaration  of  reasons  for 
declining  oral  discussion.  ^ 

XI.   RECONCILIATION  WITH  THE  POPE. 

Hitherto  no  steps  had  been  taken  for  open  reconciliation  with 
Rome.  Everything  had  thus  far  been  done  by  order  of  Convoca- 
tion and  of  the  Queen,  who  bore  the  title  of  Head  of  the  Church. 
But  from  the  period  of  her  marriage  to  Philip,  Julj^-,  1554,  there 
was  a  decided  change  in  this  respect.  The  arrival  of  Philip,  and 
his  well-known  excessive  bigotry,  may  well  be  believed  to  have 
hastened  this  change  of  policy.  He  landed  at  Southampton,  and 
gave  great  offence  by  drawing  his  sword  as  he  stepped  ashore. 
He  met  Mary  at  Winchester,  and  was  married  with  great  pomp 
by  Gardiner.  He  brought  enormous  treasures  with  him. .  There 
were  twenty-seven  chests  of  bullion  in  twenty  carts ;  ninety-nine 
horses  and  two  carts  laden  with  gold  and  silver  coin.  He  made 
successful  intercession  for  the  liberation  of  Lady  Elizabeth,  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  other  persons  implicated  in  the  rebellion 
of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt.  Notwithstanding  this  popular  act,  and 
his  pomp  and  largess,  he  made  a  most  unfavorable  impression 
upon  the  English  people. 

XIL  bonner's  persecutions. 
Bonner  at  this  time  drove  on  persecutions  with  unrelenting 
rigor.  He  issued  injunctions  in  September  directly  in  opposition 
to  those  of  his  predecessor  Ridley.  Inquiries  were  instituted 
as  to  whether  images  and  the  mass  had  been  restored,  Bibles 
removed',  and  Scripture  texts  effaced  from  the  walls  of  the  parish 
churches.     His  violence   gave  rise  to  manj^  anonymous  satires, 
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•which  were  freely  circulated  among  the  people,  and  inflamed  his 
rage  still  more.  The  Queen  also  at  the  same  time  exhibited 
new  zeal  in  persecution.  In  October  she  wrote  to  the  Council, 
"Touching  the  punishment  of  heretics,  we  think  it  ought  to  be 
done  without  rashness,  not  leaving  in  the  mean  time  to  do  justice 
to  such  as  by  learning  would  seem  to  deceive  the  people ;  espe- 
cially within  London  I  would  wish  none  to  be  burnt  without 
some  of  the  Council's  presence,  and  both  there  and  everywhere 
good  sermons  to  be  made." 

XIII.   RETURN  OF  CARDINAL  POLE. 

During  the  same  month  the  attainder  of  Cardinal  Pole  was 
reversed.  He  came  to  England  as  the  Legate  of  the  Pope,  and, 
on  the  22d  of  March  following,  was  consecrated  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  At  the  session  of  Parliament  he  delivered  a  long 
oration,  bidding  them  to  renew  their  obedience  to  the  Papal 
See.  The  free  use  of  the  bullion  in  the  Tower,  and  the  fear  of 
punishment,  secured  prompt  and  abject  obedience.  The  Parlia- 
ment expressed  profound  penitence  for  their  previous  proceed- 
ings. They  begged  the  Legate  to  pronounce — which  he  did — 
their  solemn  absolution.  Te  Deum  was  sung  in  the  Chapel  Royal, 
and  the  Pope's  power  fully  reinstated  in  England. 

XIY.   THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  MONASTERIES. 

One  of  the  greatest  practical  diflSculties  which  met  the  govern- 
ment was  the  question  of  the  restoration  of  the  monasteries.  The 
Convocation  petitioned  that  the  present  titles  to  monasteries  and 
church  lands  should  not  be  disturbed.  It  was  admitted  by  Con- 
vocation that  their  restoration  to  the  religious  orders  would  be  but 
just,  but  it  was  feared  that  violent  commotions  would  ensue  if  that 
course  were  adopted.  Cardinal  Pole  reluctantly  assented  to  the 
arrangement,  but  admonished  those  who  held  those  lands  of  the 
guilt  of  sacrilege,  and  reminded  them  of  the  doom  of  Belshazzar. 
In  all  other  respects  the  restoration  of  the  Pope's  authority  was 
complete.  These  proceedings  of  the  Cardinal  were  sanctioned  by 
Pope  Paul  lY.  He  complained  that  the  monasteries  and  church 
lands  were  not  restored;  but  was  persuaded  not  to  make  it  a 
condition  of  reconciliation. 
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XY.    TREATMENT  OF  HERETICS. 

After  this  complete  restoration  of  the  Papal  power  the  question 
was  discussed,  liow  should  the  heretics  he  treated^  Cardinal  Pole, 
from  his  gentler  temper  and  larger  wisdom,  advocated  mild 
measures  in  order  to  win  them  back.  But  in  case  they  could  not 
be  won,  he  would,  equally  with  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  have  had  them 
burned.  Gardiner  was  now  for  measures  of  repression  and  rigor. 
He  contended  that  relaxation  in  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.  had  been 
the  cause  of  the  rapid  spread  of  heresy.  He  was  disappointed  of 
the  See  of  Canterbury,  and  enraged  because  his  books  against  the 
Papal  supremacy  were  reprinted  and  dispersed  through  the  country. 
The  Queen  was  always  on  the  side  of  the  severest  measures. 

From  this  period  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Mary  there  opens  a 
history  of  horrors  exceeded  only  by  tl^e  persecutions  in  the 
Netherlands  by  Alva,  and  of  Louis  XIY.  after  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  harrowing  narrative  in  its  details  may 
be  found  in  part  in  Burnet,  and  in  full  in  Fox's  Martyrology.  In 
the  last  three  years  of  Mary's  reign  300  persons  were  burned  at 
the  stake  and  30,000  exiled  and  spoiled  of  their  goods.  Ridley 
and  Latimer  were  burned  at  Oxford  and  exhibited  holy  peace  and 
courage  to  the  end.  Cranmer,  after  recanting  in  a  moment  of 
weakness,  subsequently  exhibited  the  most  agonizing  penitence, 
and  met  martyrdom  with  the  most  heroic  courage. 

The  question  has  been  raised — who  were  most  responsible  for 
these  persecutions  ?  Beyond  doubt  Gardiner,  Bonner,  and  Pole 
were  always  the  most  advanced. in  persecuting  measures;  but  the 
Queen  was  never  far  behind  them.  At  the  trial  of  Hooper  and 
Rogers,  Gardiner  said  that  the  Queen  went  before.  Bonner  was  the 
confidant  and  special  agent  of  Philip.  Mary's  bigotry  and  morose- 
ness  increased  as  she  found  herself  unloved  by  Philip — eleven 
years  her  junior^and  disappointed  in  the  hope  of  having  a  child. 
In  March,  1555,  she  resolved  to  surrender  all  Church  lands  which 
were  held  by  the  Crown.  She  did  not  believe  she  could  be  safely 
delivered  of  a  child,  to  whom  she  hoped  she  was  about  to  give 
birth,  if  she  continued  to  hold  possession  of  these  lands.  Disap- 
pointment and  bigotry  and  jealousy  kept  her  in  a  morose  and 
persecuting  mood,  and  history  has  done  her  no  injustice  in  calling 
her  "bloody  Mary."     She  died  on  the  15th  of  November,  1558. 
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CHAPTER    XLir. 

From  the  Accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Death  of  Archbishop 

Parker  (1576). 


I.  QUEEN  ELX^ABETH'S  POSITION  DURING  THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN  MARY. 

Mary  had  always  suspected  Elizabeth  of  designs  upon  tlie 
throne  through  Protestant  influence.  On  the  rebellion  of  Wyatt 
she  was  ordered  to  London,  and  excused  herself  on  the  ground  of 
illness,  but  the  excuse  was  not  allowed.  The  excuse  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  feigned,  for  she  proceeded  by  slow  journeys. 
She  was  subjected  to  examination  by  Gardiner  in  the  presence  of 
nineteen  of  the  Council.  She  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  plot, 
but  was  consigned  to  the  Tower,  and  passed  ominously  through 
the  gate  of  the  traitors.  Her  servants  were  removed,  and  she 
was  treated  harshly  by  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  Some  of 
her  servants  were  put  to  the  rack,  but  even  then  they  refused  to 
accuse  her.  In  May  she  was  sent  to  Woodstock,  so  closely 
guarded  that  she  feared  that  her  death  was  intended.  A  warrant 
was  made  out  for  her  execution,  and  put  in  the  custody  of  Lord 
Williams,  and  was  afterwards  found  among  the  papers  of  King 
Philip.  By  the  intercession  of  King  Philip  she  was  sent  for  to 
return  to  the  court.  After  this  she  lived  in  a  state  of  'great 
seclusion  for  five  years  at  Hatfield,  surrounded  by  spies,  but 
devoting  herself  to  earnest  and  varied  study.  She  was  thus  in  a 
good  school  to  fit  herself,  both  by  knowledge  and  by  a  restraint 
upon  her  naturally  haughty  temper,  for  her  high  position. 

II.   ELIZABETH'S  ACCESSION  TO  THE  THRONE. 

Elizabeth  was  proclaimed  Queen  on  the  day  of  Mary's  death, 
November  15,  1558.  A  committee  of  the  Council  proceeded  to 
Hatfield,  to  announce  to  her  this  proceeding,  and  to  acknowledge 
her  as  Queen.  Her  progress  to  London  was  right  royal.  She 
held  several  Councils,  and  issued  proclamations  on  the  way,  and 
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entered  London  with  a  thousand  attendants.  Subsequently  she 
spent  some  days  at  the  Tower,  and  then  removed  to  Somerset 
House,  and  finally  to  Westminster. 

III.    DIFFICULTIES  AND  ADVANTAGES  OF  HER  POSITION. 

England  was  then  engaged  in  a  w^ar  with  France  and  Scotland. 
The  loss  of  Calais  dispirited  the  nation.  The  retrograde  policy 
of  Queen  Mary  had  thrown  the  country  back  in  resources  and 
spirit.  Her  determination  to  restore  the  Reformed  faith  would 
alienate  her  only  powerful  ally,  King  Philip.  It  was  a  perilous 
position,  but  her  craft  was  equal  to  the  emergency. 

Nor  was  her  position  without  countervailing  advantages.  The  . 
nation  had  accepted  her  with  great  unanimity.  She  inspired 
their  enthusiastic  confidence.  Her  character  was  such  as  to  com- 
mend her  to  the  nobility  and  people.  She  was  ver^^  gifted,  quite 
learned,  fond  of  splendor  and  display,  had  a  touch  of  bluff  King 
Harry  in  her  composition,  and  seemed  born  to  rule.  The  cruelties 
of  the  last  reign  had  exceeded  even  what  the  average  bigotry  of 
Romanists  approved.  Disgraces  to  the  arms  of  the  kingdom  had 
made  the  people  dissatisfied  and  depressed.  Add  to  this  the 
youth  of  the  Queen  and  the  hopes  that  always  are  connected 
with  a  new  accession,  and  it  will  be  evident  that  her  advantages 
quite  overbalanced  her  diflSculties. 

lY.   PRUDENCE  OF  HER  FIRST  PROCEEDINGS. 

Queen  Elizabeth  proceeded  with  consummate  skill  to  keep  the 
nation  quiet,  and  to  sustain  amicable  relations  with  foreign  powers, 
while  she  secretly  prepared  for  the  restoration  of  the  Reformed 
religion.  Her  Council  was  made  up  of  Romanists  and  Protestants 
in  about  equal  numbers.  To  only  four  of  them,  who  constituted 
her  secret  cabinet,  did  she  confide  her  ulterior  plans.  She  aflTected 
to  take  into  serious  consideration  King  Philip's  proposal  of  mar- 
riage. She  made  no  sudden  changes  and  innovations.  She  sent  a 
dispatch  announcing  her  accession  to  Pope  Paul  lY.,  who,  how- 
ever, refused  to  acknowledge  her  legitimac}^,  and  threatened  her 
with  his  displeasure,  for  assuming  the  crown  without  his  permis- 
sion. 
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Y.   RELIGIOUS  OPINIONS  OF  ELIZABETH. 

She  was  not,  like  Henry,  a  Komanist  on  every  point  but  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope,  biit  was  what  would  be  called,  in  our 
day,  a  high  Ritualist.  She  was  decidedly,  and  almost  furiously, 
opposed  to  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  She  was  very  fond  of 
elaborate  Ritualism,  and  indeed  of  gorgeous  ceremonials  of  all 
kinds.  She  retained  a  crucifix,  and  burned  lights  in  her  own 
chapel,  after  it  was  expressly  forbidden  by  her  own  injunctions. 
Archbishop  Parker  and  her  secretary.  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  re- 
monstrated with  her  on  the  subject.  She  gave  an  equivocal  reply, 
and  continued  the  practice.  The  consciences  of  some  of  her 
Bishops  and  divines  were  greatly  exercised  on  this  point.  Arch- 
bishop Grindal  subsequently  fell  into  utter  disgrace  for  his  faith- 
ful remonstrances  on  such  subjects.  {Strype^s  Life  of  Archbishop 
Parker,  chap.  9.) 

VI.   ELIZABETH'S  CORONATION. 

The  Queen's  coronation  was  performed  with  great  magnificence. 
On  her  procession  from  the  Tower,  on  the  preceding  day,  a  sig- 
nificant ceremony,  perhaps  pre-arranged,  took  place.  A  Bible 
was  let  down  before  her  from  one  of  the  arches  through  which 
she  passed,  which  she  kissed,  and  laid  to  her  heart,  and  promised 
constantly  to  read.  The  coronation  oflfice  was  performed  by 
Oglethorpe,  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  The  other  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops  would  not  take  part  in  the  ceremonial.  No  doubt  they 
foresaw  what' was  coming.  But  it  was  bad  policy.  The  Jesuits 
would  have  been  wiser.  By  compliance  they  might  have  won 
her  aflTection,  and  secured  an  influence  over  her,  and  inflamed  her 
Romanizing  tastes.  Opposition  was  sure  to  exasperate  her. 
{Short,  p.  403 ;  Strype^s  Annals,  p.  29 ;  Collier,  vol.  vi.  pp.  190-192.) 

YII.   ELIZABETH'S  COUNSELLORS. 

Elizabeth  showed  great  sagacity  in  the  choice  of  her  chief 
counsellors,  preparatory  to  entering  upon  the  realization  of  her 
plans.  She  chose  Sir  William  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  for  her 
chief  secretary,  and  Lord  Nicholas  Bacon  for  chancellor.  The 
Parliament  was  opened  on  January  25th,  by  a  speech  of  Lord 
Bacon.     Peace  with  France  was  recommended  and  speedily  con- 
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eluded.  The  Queen  was  requested  to  marry.  Her  reply  was 
vasue,  to  the  effect  that  if  she  should,  it  would  be  such  a  match 
as  would  satisfy'  her  people.  The  truth  is,  the  Queen  would  have 
no  rival,  or  equal,  or  master  on  the  throne.  Although  she  subse- 
quently became  passionately  enamored  of  Lord  Leicester,  and 
he  made  every  efi'ort  to  win  her  hand,  as  he  had  her  heart,  she 
loved  power  too  well  to  surrender  her  independence.  The  Parlia- 
ment conferred  on  the  Queen  power  equal  to  that  held  by  Henry. 
She  scrupled  to  accept  the  title  of  Head  of  the  Church,  and  took 
that  of  Supreme  Governor.     {Burnet^  pp.  565-568.) 

YIII.    ACT  OF  UNIFORMITY. 

This  act,  passed  at  this  Parliament,  restored  the  use  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  A  doctrinal  conference  and  discussion 
was  appointed  at  Westminster  Abbey,  which  broke  up  in  confu- 
sion, and  with  no  other  result  than  that  of  increased  alienation 
between  the  two  parties.  A  meeting  of  Convocation  was  held  at 
the  same  time,  at  which  the  Popish  party  prevailed,  and  passed  a 
strong  reassertion  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  But 
inasmuch  as  the  act  of  Parliament  had  enjoined  all  the  clergy  to 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy  under  pain  of  deprivation,  all  th© 
Bishops  but  Kitchen,  of  Landaff,  refused;  and  yet  of  nine 
thousand  four  hundred  clergymen,  but  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  refused  to  take  the  oath. 

IX.   PARKER  CONSECRATED  ARCHBISHOP. 

Matthew  Parker  was  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
December  17, 1559,  in  Lambeth  Chapel,  by  Scory,  formerly  Bishop 
of  Chicliester,  now  of  Hereford ;  Barlow,  of  Wells,  now  of  Chi- 
chester; Coverdale,  of  Exeter;  and  Hodgskin,  suffragan  of  Exeter.. 
Parker  had  been  chaplain  to  Anne  Boleyn,  and  had  not  fled  bej^ond 
sea  during  Mary's  reign.  He  had  lived  in  great  seclusion  and 
poverty.  He  was  a  good,  judicious  man,  of  moderate  abilities, 
much  devoted  to  historical  studies,  and  seemed  very  sincerely  and' 
persistently  to  say  Nolo  Episcopari^  but  at  last  submitted  to  the 
peremptory  will  of  Elizabeth.  Parker  rejoiced  that  he  was  the  first 
Bishop  who  was  consecrated  without  any  of  what  he  calls  ''the  old, 
idle  ceremonies  of  the  Aaronical  garments,  gloves,  rings,  sandals, 
slippers,  mitre,  and  pall."  The  consecration  was  memorable  for 
29 
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the  fable  got  np  forty  years  after  by  the  Romanists,  that  he  was 
consecrated  by  a  single  Bishop  at  a  low  tavern  called  Nag's  Head. 
In  Strype's  Parker  (book  ii.  chap.  1)  the  full  documentary  evi- 
dence of  his  perfectly  regular  and  canonical  consecration  will  be 
found. 

X.    THE  REFORMATION  RE-ESTABLISHED. 

Most  of  the  Episcopal  Sees  were  filled  during  the  next  year. 
Among  the  new  Bishops  were  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  those 
who  were  devoted  to  the  Reformation — Grindal,  Cox,  Sandys, 
Jewel,  Parkhurst,  and  Pilkington.  There  was  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  properly  qualified  clergy  for  the  parishes.  Few  of  them 
had  an^^  learning.  Much  of  their  support — now  taken  away — had 
been  derived  from  off'erings  at  shrines  and  fees  for  superstitious 
purposes. 

In  the  Parliament  and  Convocation  held  January  12,  1563,  the 
Articles  and  Second  Book  of  Homilies  were  adopted  and  con- 
firmed. Severe  laws  were  passed  enforcing  the  supremac}^  Re- 
fusal to  admit  it  was  made  treason.  The  Articles  were  required 
to  be  subscribed  only  by  the  clergy.  At  this  date  we  may  consider 
the  Reformation  re-established. 

XI.   CONTROVERSIES  CONCERNING  ECCLESIASTICAL  HABITS. 

By  the  act  of  Uniformity — passed  the  First  of  Elizabeth — and 
by  a  rubric,  it  was  enacted  that  all  ornaments  for  churches  and 
for  ministers  thereof  should  remain  as  they  were  in  the  First 
Prayer  Book  of  Edward  YI.  This  Act,  if  it  had  been  obeyed  to 
the  full,  would  have  brought  in  the  use  of  the  alb,  the  tunicle,  and 
the  vestment  or  cope  which  had  been  discarded  in  the  Second 
Book  of  Edward  (1552);  but  not  only  were  these  habits  not  in- 
troduced, but  even  the  square  cap  and  surplice  were  vehemently 
resisted  by  some  of  the  divines  who  had  resided  abroad  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  At  first  this  Non-conformity  was  not 
noticed;  but  at  length  the  irregularities  and  varieties  in  the 
modes  of  conducting  the  service  became  so  extreme,  that  the 
Queen  sent  a  pressing  letter  to  Archbishop  Parker  and  the  other 
Bishops  (1565),  enjoining  them  to  enforce  uniformity.  But  it 
appears  that  this  letter  did  not  contemj^late  the  enforcement  of 
the  restored  rubric  of  the  First  Book  of  Edward  VI.  (1549),  but 
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only  the  uniform  use  of  the  cap  and  surplice.  Great  diversities 
and  controversies  had  arisen  In  the  English  Church  at  Frank- 
fort on  this  and  other  kindred  questions.  On  the  one  side,  Cox 
and  Parkhurst — subsequentl}^  Bishops — had  contended  for  the 
use  of  the  habits,  and  for  complete  conformity  to  the  Liturgy  of 
Edward  YI.  as  settled  and  reformed  in  1552 ;  and  on  the  other 
side,  John  Knox  and  others  had  contended  for  the  abrogation  of 
the  garments,  and  other  ceremonies,  and  for  the  libert}^,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  use  extempore  prayer.  These  differences, 
which  had  been  violent  and  most  injurious  to  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  little  Church  of  English  exiles  at  Frankfort, 
were  transferred  to  the  Church  in  England,  and  became  the 
sources  of  centuries  of  discussion  and  dissension,  and  ultimately 
of  separation.  (Sfiype^s  Memorials  of  Archbishop  Parker,  vol.  i. 
p.  152.) 

The  majority  of  the  London  clergy  complied  with  these  injunc- 
tions, but  many  others  refused.  Samson,  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
and  Humphreys,  President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  were 
cited  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  and  refused  to  use  the 
cap  and  surplice.  On  refusing,  Samson  was  imprisoned  and 
deprived ;  and  Humphrej^s,  after  having  been  connived  at,  through 
the  influence  of  powerful  friends,  for  ten  years,  ultimately  com- 
plied.    {Strype^s  Parker,  book  II.  chaps.  19-22.) 

XII.    VIEWS  OP  THE  LEADING  REFORMERS. 

Many  complied  with  the  regulations  for  the  habits  who  did  not 
like  or  approve  them.  Jewel  had  no  conscience  against  them — 
but  was  evidently  annoyed  at  the  necessity  of  adopting  them. 
Sandys  occupied  the  same  position.  GrrindaPs  dislike  of  the 
habits  was  still  greater.  The  foreign  Protestant  divines,  who 
were  consulted  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  their  use,  showed  great 
judgment  and  forbearance  in  their  reply.  They  disapproved  of 
the  garments,  but  declared  that  it  was  better  to  comply-  with 
an^'thing  that  w^as  not  positively  sinful,  than  to  sever  the  unity 
of  the  Church,  and  to  deprive  the  people  of  the  Gospel.  The 
Queen  was  very  peremptory  in  enjoining  the  habits. "  Parker 
acted  at  first  with  much  moderation;  but  seems  to  have  been 
irritated  by  opposition  into  severity.  The  opposition  appeared 
to  him  factious  and  pragmatical ;   and  he  anticipated  the  great 
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evils  that  would  result  from  this  over-scrupulousness  in  matters 
of  ceremony  and  form.  The  whole  course  of  English  Ecclesi- 
astical history  might  have  been  much  more  peaceful  had  all  the 
Reformers  heeded  the  wise  counsel  of  their  Continental  brethren. 
{Stiype^s  Annals  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  chap.  39.) 

Fuller  makes  a  distinction  between  what  he  calls  mild  and  fierce 
Non-conformists.  Among  the  former  he  places  Fox,  Humphreys, 
and  Samson  ;  and  among  the  latter,  William  Whittingham  "and 
Christopher  Goodman  were  representative  and  influential  men. 
The  opposition  of  the  former  was  negative  and  reluctant,  and  of 
the  latter  positive,  eager,  and  fanatical.  {Fuller,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
474-476.) 

XIII.    POSITIONS,  ARGUMENTS,  AND  OBJECTIONS  Or  THE  TWO 
PARTIES. 

The  chief  points  made  by  the  two  parties  respectively,  were 
these.  The  Puritans  contended  that  the  habits  were  part  of  an 
idolatrous  Romish  service  and  against  their  conscience;  and 
inasmuch  as  those  who  imposed  them  regarded  them  as  indifferent 
in  themselves,  they  were  wrong  in  enforcing  them  as  essential 
conditions  of  remaining  in  the  Church.  The  other  party  con- 
tended that  uniformity  was  essential ;  that  nothing  enjoined  was 
sinful  or  idolatrous ;  that  the  scruples  of  the  Puritans  were 
false  ;  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  rules  and  to  enforce  them ; 
and  that  after  laws,  constructed  on  such  principles,  were  enacted, 
it  was  then  sinful  to  disobey  them.  (Strype^s  Parker,  book  II. 
chap.  23.) 

The  objections  of  the  Non-conformists  were  not  confined  to  the 
use  of  the  P]cclesiastical  habits.  They  objected  to  the  sign  of  the 
cross  in  baptism,  to  sponsors,  to  laj^  baptism,  to  the  churching  of 
women,  to  organs,  to  hired  music  men,  to  Episcopacy,  to  the 
pomp  and  temporal  power  of  Bishops,  to  ordination  without 
election  by  the  people,  and  to  the  want  of  a  presbj'tery.     '■ 

The  two  objections  which  were  most  felt  by  the  pious  clergj- 
who  were  not  disposed  to  extremes,  were  the  absence  of  powers 
to  enforce  discipline;  and  the  fact  that  they  were  reduced  to  a 
position  of  obedience  to  the  Bishops,  without  any  such  spiritual 
authority  over  their  flock  as  would  enable  them  to  enforce  the 
.exclusion  of  unworthy  members,  and  thus  maintain  its  purity. 
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XIY.    THE  COURT  OF  HIGH  COMMISSION. 

The  great  engine  of  the  government  of  the  Church  during  this 
reio:n  was  the  Court  that  was  called  sometimes  the  "  High  Com- 
mission,"  and  sometimes  "  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission."  It 
was  established  in  June,  1559,  and  contemplated  at  first  chiefly 
the  enforcement  of  the  Act  of  Supremac3\  But  when  resistance 
to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  was  made,  it  was  then  employed 
to  enforce  uniformity.  Its  earlier  composition  gave  a  pre- 
ponderance of  Ecclesiastic  over  lay  members ;  and  its  authority, 
like  that  of  the  Queen's  supremacy,  was  undefined  and  unlimited, 
and  soon  became  tyrannical  and  oppressive.  The  appointment 
of  this  Commission  was  one  of  the  most  impolitic  and  obnoxious 
of  all  the  measures  of  the  Queen's  reign.  The  Commissioners  of 
this  court  were  appointed  under  the  great  seal  "in  such  manner 
and  for  such  time  as  the  Queen  should  direct,  whose  power  should 
extend  to  visit,  correct,  and  amend  all  heresies,  schisms,  abuses, 
and  offences  whatever,  which  fall  under  the  cognizance  and  are 
subject  to  the  correction  of  spiritual  authority." 

'*  Several  temporary  commissions  had  sat  under  this  act  with  continually  augmented 
powers,  before  that  appointed  in  1583,  wherein  the  jurisdiction  of  this  anomalous 
court  almost  reached  its  zenith.  It  consisted  of  forty  four  Commissioners,  twelve  of 
whom  were  Bishops,  many  more  Privy  Councillors,  and  the  rest  either  clergymen  or 
civilians.  This  Commission,  after  reciting  the  Acts  of  Supremacy,  Uniformity  and  two 
others,  directs  them  to  inquire  from  time  to  time,  as  well  by  the  oaths  of  good  and 
lawful  men  as  by  witnesses  and  all  other  means  they  can  devise,  of  all  offences, 
contempts,  or  misdemeanors  done  and  committed  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  said 
several  acts  and  statutes  ;  and  also  to  inquire  of  all  heretical  opinions,  seditious  books, 
contempts,  conspiracies,  false  rumors  or  talks,  slanderous  words  and  payings,  etc., 
contrary  to  the  aforesaid  laws.  Power  is  given  to  any  three  Commissioners,  of  whom 
one  must  be  a  Bishop,  to  punish  all  persons  absent  from  Church,  according  to  the  Act 
of  Uniformity,  and  to  visit  and  reform  all  heresies  and  schisms  according  to  law  ;  to 
deprive  all  beneficed  clergymen  holding  any  doctrine  contrary  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles ;  to  punish  incest,  adulteries  and  all  offences  of  the  kind  ;  to  examine  all  sus 
pected  persons  on  their  oaths,  and  to  punish  all  who  should  refuse  to  appear,  or  to 
obey  their  orders  by  spiritual  censure,  or  by  discretionary  fine  and  imprisonment ; 
to  alter  and  amend  the  statutes  of  colleges,  cathedrals,  schools  and  other  foundations, 
and  to  tender  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament."  {H.aUam'' s 
Con.  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  pp.  203,  204  )  Well  may  Mr.  Hallam  call  this  com- 
mission a  "tremendous  machinery."  It  was  an  authority  which  could  supersede 
and  nullify  that  of  all  Ecclesiastical  courts  and  of  the  Universities,  and  usurp  at  will 
many  powers  which  belonged  of  right  only  to  the  civil  courts. 
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XV.   ENFORCEMENT  OP  UNIFORMITY. 

The  Queen  issued  a  proclamation  in  1566,  which  gave  the 
sanction  of  law  to  the  Advertisements  which  were  set  forth  by  an 
Ecclesiastical  commission  appointed  b}' the  Queen  in  1564,  which 
contained  regulations  for  securing  uniformity  in  ceremonies  and 
apparel.  Of  ninety-eight  persons  who  appeared  before  the  Com- 
missioners, sixty-one  complied,  and  thirty-seven  refused  ;  of  whom 
the  latter,  as  Parker  acknowledges,  "were  the  best,  and  some 
preachers."  After  three  months  they  were  ipso  facto  deprived  of 
all  spiritual  promotions.  In  the  following  year  tlie  Puritans 
began  to  hold  secret  meetings  and  to  organize  Separatist  congre- 
gations. They  also  put  forth  a  treatise  against  the  Ecclesiastical 
habits,  with  three  distinct  titles,  "The  unfolding  of  the  Popish 
attire,"  "A  brief  Discourse  against  the  Outward  Apparel  and 
Ministering  Garments  of  the  Popish  Church."  "A  Declaration 
of  the  doings  of  those  Ministers  of  Cod's  Word  and  Sacraments 
in  the  city  of  London,  which  have  refused  to  wear  the  Upper 
Apparel  and  Ministering  Garments  of  the  Pope's  Church."  The 
violent  character  of  the  work  may  be  inferred  from  these  sig- 
nificant titles.  Several  other  productions  on  both  sides  appeared; 
and  the  controversy  was  condu(?ted  with  an  acrimony  and  an 
exaggerated  degree  of  invective  which  renders  it  exceedingly 
repulsive  and  unediTying  to  a  modern  reader. 

XVI.  cartwright's  attack  upon  the  liturgy  and  episcopacy. 
The  University  of  Cambridge,  in  common  with  the  whole  king- 
dom, had  been  agitated  by  the  question  of  the  habits,  and  in 
15Y0  the  flame  that  had  been  long  smouldering  there  burst  forth. 
Thomas  Cartwright,  Lady  Margaret  reader  of  divinitj^,  delivered 
lectures  in  which  he  attacked  the  Liturgy  and  the  Episcopal 
Government,  and  rallied  around  him,  in  the  support  of  his  views, 
a  considerable  number  of  the  members,  especially  the  younger 
members  of  the  Universit\\  He  took  the  ground  that,  1.  There 
ought  not  to  be  archbishops,  archdeacons,  deans,  chancellors,  or 
other  officers  in  the  Church  not  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  2. 
That  bishops  and  deacons  as  then  constituted  in  the  Church  of 
England  were  not  lawful.  3.  That  there  should  be,  according  to 
the   Scriptures,  a   paritj^   among   ministers.     4,  That   ministers 
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should  be  chosen  by  the  people.  5.  That  no  minister  should  be 
ordained  without  a  cure.  6.  That  ministers  should  not  preach 
out  of  their  own  cure.  T.  That  the  method  of  calling  and  ordain- 
ing ministers  should  be  changed. 

Cartwright,  whose  popularit}''  and  influence  especially  as  a 
preacher,  had  been  very  great  in  the  University,  w^as  ordered  by 
Secretary  Cecil,  Chancellor  of  the  University,  to  retract  the  above 
statements,  and  upon  his  refusal  he  was  ejected  from  his  pro- 
fessorship. He  desired  to  maintain  a  public  disputation  with 
Whitgift,  the  head  of  Trinity  College,  of  which  he  was  a  fellow, 
who  had  preached  earnestly  against  his  positions.  But  Whit- 
gift would  not  enter  upon  the  disputation  without  the  Queen's 
license.  Cartwright,  on  the  other  hand,  refused  to  enter  into  a 
private  debate  by  writing.  This  dispute  seemed  to  mark  out 
Cartwright  and  Whitgift  as  the  champions  respectively  of  Puri- 
tanism and  of  the  Church  as  established  by  law.  When,  therefore, 
Whitgift  published  his  answer  to  the  Admonition  of  Parliament 
(an  attack  upon  the  whole  established  constitution  of  the  Church, 
of  which  Cartwright  was  believed  to  be  the  principal  author)  the 
other  immediately  replied,  and  Whitgift  defended  his  answer.  It 
has  been  well  remarked  that  the  two  principles  upon  which  the 
attack  upon  the  Church  was  conducted  were:  1st,  "That  we  must 
of  necessity  have  the  same  kind  of  government  that  was  in  the 
Apostles'  time  and  is  expressed  in  the  Scripture,  and  no  other; 
2d,  that  we  may  not,  in  any  wise  nor  in  any  consideration,  retain 
anything  in  the  Church  which  hath  been  abused  by  the  Pope." 
{Strype^s  Parker,  vol.  ii.  p.  140.)  Bishop  Short  justly  observes 
that  the  former  of  them  is  a  mere  petitio  principii,  and  the  latter 
a  fallacy.     (Short,  §  433.) 

XYII.   CONVOCATION  AND  PARLIAMENT. 

In  the  important  Synod  of  15 tl  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of 
religion  were  published  under  the  editorship  of  Bislipp  Jewel, 
and  again  ratified  and  subscribed  b}''  both  houses  of  Convocation. 
Canons  also  were  drawn  up  which  regulated  the  duties  of  Eccle- 
siastics; but  they  did  not  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Queen. 
When  the  House  of  Commons  brought  forth  the  book,  drawn  up 
chiefly  by  Cranmer,  called  Reformalio  Legum  Ecclesiasticarum, 
which  had  never  been  legally  enacted,  with  a  view  to  its  adoption 
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by  the  House,  it  was  found  to  be  offensive  to  the  Queen,  both 
because  it  embodied  some  views  contrary  to  her  own,  and  because 
she  loved  to  keep  all  Ecclesiastical  power  in  her  own  hands,  and 
it  was  therefore  withdrawn.  Another  similar  movement  in  the 
following  year,  in  Parliament,  met  the  same  fate,  and  from  the 
same  cause.  .The  Queen  declared  that  no  bills  concerning  religion 
should  be  presented  to  the  House  unless  they  had  previously  been 
seen  and  approved  of  the  clergy.  And  yet  in  the  same  Parliament 
it  was  enacted  that  clergymen,  ordained  by  any  other  form  than 
that  prescribed  by  the  Book  of  Common  Pra^^er,  should  not 
retain  their  preferments  unless  they  subscribed  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles. 

XYIII.   LAWS  AGAINST  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLICS. 

Until  the  publication  of  the  Bull  of  excommunication  of  Eliza- 
beth by  Pius  y.  (Feb.  23,  1569),  the  Roman  Catholics  generally 
conformed  to  the  worship  of  the  established  Church.  After  that 
event  three  laws  were  passed  which  were  levelled  directly  against 
them. 

The  first  act  (15 Yl)  was  entitled  "An  Act  whereby  certain 
offences  be  made  treason."  The  offences  were:  affirming  that 
Elizabeth  was  not  a  lawful  sovereign,  or  that  any  one  had  a  better 
title;  that  she  was  a  heretic,  schismatic,  or  infidel;  or  that  the 
right  of  the  Crown  could  not  be  determined  by  law. 

The  second  was  against  bringing  in  and  putting  in  execution 
Bulls  and  other  instruments  of  the  See  of  Rome.  It  made  all 
liable  to  penalties  of  treason  or  a  premunire,  who  were  directly 
or  indirectly  accessory  to  the  bringing  about  of  a  formal  recon- 
ciliation with  the  See  of  Rome,  in  the  case  of  any  of  her  Majesty's 
subjects. 

The  third,  an  Act  against  fugitives  over  the  sea,  imposed  on 
them  the  forfeit  of  their  property,  but  in  case  of  their  good  be-' 
havior  provided  for  their  families  while  they  were  absent,  and 
restored  them  to  their  possessions  and  rights  a  year  after  their 
return.  A  privilege  was  extended  to  peers  which  made  it  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  sent  for  by  letters  under  the  privy  seal, 
before  they  incurred  these  penalties. 

It  is  to  be  observed  in  reference  to  these  severe  laws  against 
the  Catholics  that  they  were  not  put  into  execution  until  six 
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years  after  their  enactment,  and  five  years  after  the  Massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew.     {Shorty  §§  437,  438.) 

XIX.   THE  POSITION,  PROCEEDINGS  AND  TREATMENT  OF  THE 
PURITANS  (1572-1516). 

The  execution  of  the  laws  against  Non-conformity  had  thrown 
out  from  the  Church  a  large  number  of  able  ministers,  all  of  whom 
were  proved  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  livings,  to  have  been  in  earnest, 
and  some  of  whom,  from  a  factious  spirit,  and  others  from  con- 
scientious conviction,  had  become  bitter  enemies  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  last  thing  to  be  expected  of  them,  under  those 
circumstances,  was,  that  they  should  remain  quiet  and  do  nothing. 
Nor  did  they  <^o  so.  They  organized  the  first  presbytery  ever 
established  in  England,  at  Wandsworth,  under  whose  direction 
the  virulent  "  Admonition  to  Parliament"  was  issued.  Proclama- 
tions against  the  Puritans  by  the  Government,  and  protests 
against  them  by  the  Puritans,  the  putting  down  of  the  exercise  of 
prophesying  in  the  diocese  of  Norwalk  (1574),  of  which  we 
shall  speak  hereafter,  as  tending  to  promote  a  Puritan  spirit, 
increasing  severity  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  against  Non-con- 
formity— these  are  characteristics  which  mark  the  last  four  3'ears 
of  the  administration  of  Archbishop  Parker.  A  record  of  the 
deprivation  and  sufferings  of  the  Puritan  clergy  during  this 
period,  as  indeed  for  the  whole  of  their  history,  will  be  found  in 
Daniel  NeaPs  history  of  the  Puritans.  It  is  painful  reading. 
As  between  those  who  would  make  innocent  externals  matters 
of  conscientious  resistance,  and  those  who  would  enforce  them 
b}^  penalties,  as  indispensable  conditions  to  membership  with  the 
Church,  we  find  it  difficult  justly  to  distribute  blame;  and,  im- 
possible to  render  to  either  party  praise,  it  only  remains  for  the 
Churches  of  our  day  to  be  profoundly  thankful  for  the  era  of 
toleration  in  which  we  live,  in  which  no  Church  feels  it  a  duty 
to  enforce  its  faith  and  discipline  by  pains  and  penalties;  and  all 
Churches  are  less  and  less  disposed  to  elevate  rules  into  princi- 
ples, and  opinions  into  dogmas. 
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CHAPTER    XL  V 


From  Archbishop  Grindai  (1576)  to  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 

reign  (1603). 


I.   ARCHBISHOP  GRINDAL. 

Archbishop  Grind AL  succeeded  Archbishop  Parker  in  1576; 
but  soon  fell  under  the  Queen's  displeasure,  because  of  his  zeal- 
ous efforts  to  multiply  preachers,  and  his  patronage  of  prophesy- 
ings,  the  object  of  which  was  the  improvement  of  the  clergy  in 
piety,  and  in  the  ability  to  perform  parochial  and  pulpit  duty. 
These  prophecyings  were  very  much  like  modern  clerical  convoca- 
tions. Meetings  of  a  certain  precinct  or  deanery  were  held,  at 
which  the  junior  clergyman  was  appointed  to  preach  for  half  an 
hour,  and  four  or  five  more  were  appointed  to  follow  in  succession. 
One  of  the  elder  or  higher  clergy  was  appointed  to  comment  upon 
and  close  the  exercises.  The  prejudice  of  the  Queen  against 
these  meetings  was  vehement  and  unconquerable.  She  thought 
they  led  to  the  meddling  by  the  clergy  in  questions  which  either 
did  not  belong  to  them,  or  had  better  remain  untouched. 

Archbishop  Grindai  was  sequestered  from  the  public  exercise 
of  his  office  until  one  j-ear  previous  to  his  death  1583.  The 
Queen  would  neither  allow  him  to  resign,  nor  to  exercise  his  office, 
except  in  some  minor  official  acts  of  which  she  expressly  ap- 
proved. The  effect  of  this  action  was  very  disastrous.  It 
created  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  many  pious  persons,  and 
gave  to  the  Romanists  new  opportunities  to  carry  on  their  in- 
trigues. It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  influence  of  this  policy  in 
fostering  Puritanism.  It  was  an  official  and  authoritative  re- 
pression of  those  measures  and  that  policy  by  which  alone  pure 
and  spiritual  religion  could  be  advanced  in  the  Church,  and  the 
Puritan  party  conciliated  and  won  back. 

Grindai  was  an  amiable,  pious  and  faithful  man.  His  letter  to 
the  Queen  remonstrating  with  her  for  breaking  up  the  prophesy- 
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ings,  admonishing  her  not  to  interfere  with  the  internal  spiritual 
administration  of  the  Church,  reminding  her  of  her  responsibilities 
to  God  and  the  Church,  is  truly  faithful,  apostolic  and  admirable. 
This  fidelity  required  more  heroism  in  that  day  of  abject  submis- 
sion to  the  Queen,  than  it  is  easy  for  us  to  comprehend.  Eliza- 
beth was  accustomed  to  an  almost  oriental  servility  of  obedience 
on  the  part  alike  of  Lords  and  Bishops.  Grindal  suffered  pain- 
fully from  the  displeasure  of  the  Queen,  and  from  the  injury  to 
the  cause  of  religion  in  the  realm,  and  died,  it  is  said,  from  the 
effects  of  long  distress  of  mind.     {Collier^  vol.  vi.  pp.  555-564.) 

II.   ARCHBISHOP  WHITGIFT. 

The  policy  of  the  Queen  was  now  to  force  the  whole  Kingdom 
into  absolute  uniformity ;  and  Whitgift  was  selected  as  a  fit  person 
to  carry  out  that  design. 

He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  active,  eager,  mercurial 
temper,  a  close,  hard  logician,  fond  of  power,  and  bitterly  hostile 
to  the  Puritans.  Yet  he  was  not  a  man  of  high  priestly  feelings 
and  convictions  like  Laud.  In  his  controversies  with  Cartwright 
he  advanced  no  high  sacerdotal  claims.  These,  as  we  shall  see, 
came  in  subsequently  under  Bancroft  and  Laud.  He  planted 
himself  on  the  doctrine  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  State  in 
temporal  and  spiritual  affairs;  and  contented  himself  with  vindi- 
cating the  lawfulness  of  Episcopal  government,  and  the  lawful- 
ness of  imposing  it  and  all  becoming  Ecclesiastical  ceremonies, 
on  the  national  Church. 

III.    HIS  RIGID  EXECUTION  OF  THE  LAWS. 

He  at  once  issued  inquiries  as  to  how  the  laws  concerning 
Conformity  were  observed.  In  his  own  diocese  he  enjoined  their 
strict  observance.  The  ministers  of  Kent  and  Suffolk  petitioned 
for  relaxation ;  but  were  suspended  for  non-compliance.  The 
Privy  Council  remonstrated  earnestly  with  Whitgift  on  his 
severity ;  but  he  answered  them  very  decidedly,  and  almost 
haughtily ;  and  did  not  relax  his  measures.  In  the  representation 
of  the  Privy  Council  they  complain  that  Whitgift's  course  results 
in  driving  the  good  and  conscientious  men  out  of  the  Church, 
and  keeping  in  those  who  are  ready  to  subscribe  to  anything  for 
the  sake  of  pelf  and  place.     They  desire  that  the  execution  of  the 
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law  might  be   relaxed.     It  did   not  seem  to  have  occurred   to 
either  party  to  soften  the  law  itself. 

The  clergy  were  required  to  subscribe  to  the  three  articles  in 
the  thirty-sixth  canon,  which  declares,  1st.  The  supremacy  of  the 
Queen  in  all  causes,  civil  and  Ecclesiastical ;  ^d.  That  there  is 
nothing  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer;  and  that  no  other  form  should  be  used  in  the  service  of 


the  Church  ;  and  3d. 
to  the  Word  of  God. 


That  all  thinojs  in  the  Articles  are  agreeable 


lY.   THE  TWENTY-FOUR  ARTICLES  AND  INTERROGATORIES  OP  1584. 

The  twenty-four  articles  and  interrogatories  issued  in  1584 
were  very  stringent,  and  were  addressed  to  clergymen  accused 
onh''  by  common  fame,  and  demanded  not  only  present  but 
future  conformity.  Lord  Burleigh  remonstrated  with  Whitgift  on 
the  severity  and  injustice  of  these  articles;  and  declared  that 
he  believed  that  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  used  not  so  many 
questions  to  "comprehend  and  trap  their  prey."  At  length, 
through  the  influence  of  Sir  Francis  Knoll vs,  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham,  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  Archbishop  was 
prevailed  upon  to  consent  that  the  elergy,  already  in  benefices, 
should  be  exempted  from  the  subscription  to  the  three  articles, 
provided  they  gave  a  written  promise  to  use  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  (S'/ior^,  §  451.) 

Y.  EFFORTS  OF  STATESMEN  TO  RECONCILE  THE  PURITANS. 

As  Lords  Burleigh  and  Walsingham,  who  disapproved  of 
the  severity  of  Whitgift,  had  succeeded  in  somewhat  modifying 
the  stringency  of  his  requisitions  upon  the  Puritans,  they  seem 
to  have  entertained  the  hope  that  they  might  also  exert  some 
influence  over  the  Puritans  themselves,  and  persuade  them  to 
such  concessions  as  would  lead  to  reconciliation.  The  two  lords 
pursued  different  measures ;  but  both  were  entirely  ineffectual. 
The  account  of  these  efforts  is  thus  given  by  Collier  (vol.  vii.  p.  IT). 

"  Lord  Burleigh,  upon  some  complaints  against  the  Liturgy,  bid 
the  dissenters  draw  up  another,  and  contrive  the  offices  in  such 
form  as  might  give  general  satisfaction  to  their  brethren.  Upon 
this  overture  the  first  classis  struck  out  their  lines,  and  drew 
mostly  by  the  portrait  of  Geneva.   The  draught  was  referred  to  the 
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consideration  of  the  second  classis,  who  made  no  less  than  six 
hundred  exceptions  to  it.  The  third  classis  quarrelled  with  the 
corrections  of  the  second,  and  demanded  a  new  model.  The 
fourth  refined  no  less  upon  the  third.  The  treasurer  advised  all 
these  reviews  and  different  committees,  in  order  to  break  their 
measures  and  silence  their  clamors  against  the  Church."  But 
the  effect  of  this  shrewd  proceeding  of  Lord  Burleigh  was  not 
that  of  rendering  the  Puritans,  who  were  unable  to  make  a  Prayer 
Book  for  themselves,  any  more  satisfied  with  the  Prayer  Book  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

"  Walsingham,  who  was  more  hearty  in  their  interests,  makes 
the  next  trial.  This  statesman  endeavored  to  remove  their  dis- 
gust, and  made  them  a  more  tempting  proposal.  He  offered 
them,  in  the  Queen's  name,  that  if  they  would  .lay  down  their 
objections  and  conform  in  other  points,  the  three  shocking  cere- 
monies, as  they  accounted  them,  should  be  discharged ;  that  is, 
kneeling  at  the  communion,  wearing  the  surplice,  and  the  cross 
in  baptism,  should  be  expunged  out  of  the  Common  Prayer. 
To  these  large  concessions  they  replied  in  the  language  of  Moses: 
'Ne  ungiilam  esse  relinquendem,'  they  would  not  leave  so  much 
as  a  hoof  behind.  Their  meaning  was  that  they  would  have  the 
Church  Liturgy  wholly  laid  aside,  and  not  be  obliged  to  the  use 
of  any  office  in  it.  This  stiff,  unexpected  answer  lost  them 
Walsingham's  affection  in  a  great  measure." 

YI.    HOOKER  AND  TRAVERS. 

In  this  year  (1584)  a  dispute  arose  which  is  memorable  as  being 
the  origin  of  Hooker's  ''Ecclesiastical  Polity."  On  the  occur- 
rence of  the  vacancy  of  the  Mastership  of  the  Temple,  Travers, 
who  was  at  that  time  evening  preacher  at  the  Temple,  endeavored 
to  secure  the  appointment.  But  his  application  was  not  favored 
by  Whitgift,  who  knew  that  he  was  a  decided  Puritan,  and  the 
office  was  bestowed  upon  Richard  Hooker,  through  the  influence 
of  his  friend  Sandys,  Bishop  of  London.  Travers  had  been 
ordained  at  Antwerp  after  the  Genevan  form.  He  had  left  Eng- 
land and  secured  this  ordination  from  repugnance  to  receiving 
ordination  from  an  English  Bishop.  And  when  Hooker  was 
appointed  to  the  Mastership  of  the  Temple,  Travers  showed 
himself  officious  in  pressing  upon  him  the  use  of  some  customs 
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in  the  administi'ation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  other  services, 
which  he  had  introduced,  and  which  were  not  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  the  Church.  He  also  criticized  Hooker's  Sermons, 
and  a  pulpit  controversy  arose  between  them,  in  which  (says 
Fuller)  the  morning  sermon  spake  Canterbury  and  the  afternoon 
sermon  Geneva.  He  was  also  believed  to  be  the  author  of  a  book 
on  Ecclesiastical  Government,  which  entirely  rejected  Episco- 
pacy. In  consequence  of  these  discussions  Travers  was  silenced 
by  Whitgift.  He  appealed  to  the  Council,  and  solicited  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  but  was  not  reinstated.  Although 
Travers  argued  that  he  was  in  orders,  because  the  statute,  of 
Elizabeth  (12th  of  13  Eliz.)  declared  that  those  who  had  been 
ordained  by  other  rites  than  those  of  the  Church  of  England 
were  only  required  to  subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  in  order 
to  be  able  to  hold  a  living,  3'et  it  is  evident  that  Whitgift's  objec- 
tion to  his  orders,  and  Travers'  studied  contempt  for  Episcopal 
ordination,  were  among  the  chief  reasons  for  his  removal.  Travers 
was  never  reinstated,  but  the  clamor  that  was  then  raised  by  the 
Puritans  against  this  proceeding  led  Hooker  to  commence  his 
^«       immortal  work  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

YII.   EXECUTION  OF  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1586  that  the  conspiracy 
of  Babington  was  discovered,  by  which  some  j^oung  Romish 
zealots  had  laid  their  plans  for  the  murder  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
They  were  justly  executed  to  the  number  of  fourteen.  But  the 
execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  for  alleged  complicit}'  in  this 
conspiracy  has  generally  been  represented  as  a  stain  upon  the 
character  of  Elizabeth.  Of  the  fact  that  Mary  was  the  object  of 
numerous  Popish  intrigues  for  the  dethronement  of  Elizabeth 
and  for  her  own  elevation  to  the  throne,  and  that  she  entered 
into  some  of  them  with  a  full  knowledge  of  their  object,  there 
can  now,  since  the  publication  of  Fronde's  Histor^^,  remain  little 
doubt.  But  even  on  the  supposition  that  the  amount  of  proof 
of  her  agenc}^  in  these  intrigues  was,  at  that  time,  sufficient  for 
her  conviction,  it  would  seem  that  the  security  of  Elizabeth 
might  have  been  effected,  and  the  ends  of  justice  reached,  by 
the  continued  imprisonment  of  Mary.  The  execution  of  a  kins- 
woman, late  a  sister  Queen,  could  not  fail  to  shock  the  public 
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mind  of  that  day,  and  to  leave  an  unfavorable  impression  upon 
after  times,  unless  the  proofs  Of  her  guilt  were  palpable  and 
glaring.  The  assertions  that  Mar}^  was  an  independent  princess, 
and  in  no  sense  subject  to  English  law,  and  that  her  seizure  and 
trial  and  execution.were  in  accordance  neither  with  the  laws  of 
nations  nor  the  laws  of  England,  cannot  be  sustained.  She  was 
dethroned  by  her  own  subjects,  and  in  prison  in  England,  on  the 
charge  of  conspiring  with  the  enemies  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment for  its  overthrow ;  and  if,  while  in  that  position,  she  was 
convicted  of  joining  in  schemes  for  the  dethronement  and  murder 
of  Elizabeth,  she  was  surely  justly  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
English  law. 

YIII.    MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  PURITANS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

The  strength  of  the  Puritans  in  the  country  appears  from  their 
bold  proceedings  in  Parliament  in  1587.  On  the  27th  of  Feb. 
of  that  year  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  house  which  would  have 
abrogated  all  existing  Ecclesiastical  law,  and  substituted  a  new 
code  in  its  place.  During  a  violent  debate  in  which  the  question 
was  discussed  whether  the  proposed  changes  should  be  read,  the 
house  adjourned,  and  several  of  the  more  earnest  advocates  of 
the  measure  were  committed  to  the  Tower  by  the  Queen.  The 
proceeding  betrayed  at  once  her  alarm  and  her  contempt  for  the 
prerogatives  of  Parliament.  The  new  scheme  proposed  would 
have  left  the  ministers  at  liberty  to  use  such  prayers  as' they 
chose;  would  have  altered  several  of  the  Articles;  would  have 
taken  away  the  patronage  of  livings  by  making  them  elective; 
would  have  overthrown  Episcopacy  and  introduced  Parity; 
would  have  destroyed  the  supremacy,  and  lodged  atl  Ecclesiastical 
authoritj^  in  synods.  These  measures  were  taken  under  the 
influence  of  the  ministers  of  Warwick  and  Northampton,  whose 
tone  in  urging  them  was  singularly  assured  and  peremptory. 
The  incident  reveals  a  consciousness  and  an  extent  of  power 
on  the  part  of  the  Puritans  which  explains  the  violent  and 
tyrannical  proceedings  b3^  which  the  proposed  measures  were 
immediately  and  completely  defeated.     (Shorty  §  456.) 
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IX.    MARTIN  MARPRELATE. 

« 

The  confidence  of  the  Puritan  part}^  appears  ^further  from  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  tracts  against  the  Church  and  all  its 
arrangements,  under  the  title  of  Martin  Marprelate,  Nothing 
can  be  more  coarse,  repulsive  and  unchrist'ian  than  these  dis- 
gusting tracts,  unless  it  be  some  of  the  still  more  disgusting 
answers  which  they  elicited.  But  their  tone  of  arrogance  and 
confidence  was,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed,  remarkable.  Cartwriglit  was  imprisoned  for  eighteen 
months  on  the  charge  of  being  engaged  in  their  production,  but 
he  solemnly  declared  that  he  had  no  hand,  "nay,  not  so  much  as 
a  finger,"  in  the  books  under  Martin's  name.  {Brooks^  Memoir 
and  Life  of  Gartwright,  pp.  309-318.)  A  young  Welshman,  by 
the  name  of  Penry,  was  suspected  of  being  one  of  the  authors  of 
these  tracts,  and  convicted  of  having  written  another  pamphlet 
containing  sharp  reflections  upon  the  Queen,  for  which  he  was 
condemned  to  death  and  executed.  Udal,  a  Puritan  Minister, 
was  charged  with  being  concerned  in  Martin's  writings.  He 
was  convicted  of  the  charge  on  insufficient  evidence  {Hallam,  vol. 
i.  p.  209),  and  died  in  prison.  Two  others,  Greenwood  and  Barrow, 
were  executed  for  seditious  writings  whose  tendency  was  charged 
to  be  that  of  inciting  the  people  to  revolt  and  murder.  {Memoir 
of  Whitgift,  vol.  ii.  p.  146.)  A  group  of  unhappy  fanatics,  "  Racket, 
who  Represented  the  Saviour,  with  Arthington  and  Coppinger, 
his  prophets  of  mercy  and  judgment,  were  candidates  for  a  mad- 
house," rather  than  for  execution.  But  the  efi'ect  of  all  these 
violent  libels  against  the  Government,  in  connection  with  many 
wild  and  disorganizing  theories  and  opinions,  was  to  strengthen 
its  hands  and  to  give  the  sanction  of  men,  who  had  hitherto 
pleaded  for  moderation,  to  the  severity  with  which  Whitgift 
executed  the  laws  aorainst  the  Non-conformists. 


o* 


X.   LAMBETH  ARTICLES. 

The  two  divinity  professors  at  Cambridge  were  at  variance  upon 
the  subject  of  predestination.  A  large  portion  of  the  divines 
who  were  on  the  Continent  during  Mary's  reign  became  Calvinists. 
But  some  were  found  to  question  that  system.  William  Barrett, 
Fellow  of  Caius  College,  denied  the  absolute  decrees  of  reproba- 
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tion,  without  respect  to  sin,  and  the  assurance  of  faith — affirming 
that  Christians  might  fall  from  grace.  He  was  called  upon  to 
make  a  public  recantation,  of  what  was  then  regarded  as  gross 
heterodoxy.  But  his  recantation  was  so  evidently  evasive  that 
he  was  again  summoned  before  the  authorities  of  the  University. 
He  complained  to  the  Archbishop ;  and  the  matter  was  discussed 
hy  a  commission  of  divines,  in  the  Archbishop's  palace  of  Lambeth. 
The  conclusion  of  their  labors  was'  the  production  of  the  so- 
called  Lambeth  Articles,  which  set  forth  the  full  supralapsarian 
Calvinistic  system.  One  of  the  professors,  Baro,  opposed  these 
Articles,  and  was  saved  from  deprivation  only  b}^  the  personal 
intervention  of  the  Archbishop.  These  Articles  never  received 
the  sanction  of  Convocation,  and  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  ex- 
positions of  the  doctrine  of  the  English  Church;  but  they  are 
curious  as  showing  the  prevailing  doctrinal  affinity  of  the  divines 
of  the  Church  of  England  with  the  Puritans  who  denounced  them 
as  Papistical,  and  whom  they  in  turn  felt  constrained  to  restrain 
and  punish  as  revolutionists  and  schismatics. 

XI.    OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  REIGN  OF  ELIZABETH. 

"  The  Church  of  England  was  not  left  by  Elizabeth  in  circum- 
stances that  demanded  applause  for  the  policy  of  her  rulers. 
After  forty  years  of  constantly  aggravated  molestation  of  the 
non-conforming  clergy,  their  numbers  were  become  greater,  their 
popularity  more  deeply  rooted,  their  enmity  to  the  established 
order  more  irreconcilable.  It  was  doubtless  a  problem  of  no  slight 
difficulty  by  what  means  so  obstinate  and  opinionated  a  class  of 
sectaries  could  have  been  managed;  nor  are  we  perhaps  at  this 
distance  of  time  altogether  competent  to  decide  upon  the  fittest 
course  of  policy  in  this  respect.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the 
obstinacy  of  bold  and  sincere  men  is  not  to  be  quelled  by  any 
punishments  that  do  not  exterminate  them,  and  that  they  were 
not  likely  to  entertain  less  conceit  of  their  own  reason,  when  they 
found  no  argument  so  relied  on  to  confute  it  as  that  of  force. 
The  best  apology  that  can  be  made  for  Elizabeth's  tenaciousness 
of  those  ceremonies  which  produced  this  fatal  contention,  was 
the  justice  and  expediency  of  winning  over  the  Catholics  to  con- 
formity by  retaining  as  much  as  possible  of  their  accustomed 
rites.  But  in  the  latter  period  of  the  Queen's  reign  this  policy 
30 
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had  lost  a  great  deal  of  its  application,  or  rather  the  same  princi 
pie  of  policy  would  have  dictated  numerous  concessions  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  people.  It  appears  by  no  means  unlikely,  that  by 
reforming  the  abuses  and  corruptions  of  the  spiritual  courts,  by 
abandoning  a  part  of  their  jurisdiction,  so  heterogeneous  and  so 
unduly  obtained,  by  abrogating  obnoxious  and  at  best  frivolous 
ceremonies,  by  restraining  pluralities  of  benefices,  by  ceasing  to 
discountenance  the  most  diligent  ministers,  and  b}^  more  temper 
and  disinterestedness  in  their  own  behavior,  the  Bishops  would 
have  palliated,  to  an  indefinite  degree,  that  dissatisfaction  with 
the  established  scheme  of  polity,  which  its  want  of  resemblance 
to  other  Protestant  Churches  must  more  or  less  have  produced. 
Such  a  reformation  would  at  least  have  contented  those  reasonable 
and  moderate  persons,  who  occupy  sometimes  a  rfore  extensive 
ground  between  contending  factions  than  either  are  willing  to 
believe  or  acknowledge." 

These  grave  and  measured  statements  of  Hallam — called  \>y 
Bayne  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Historical  literature — may  be 
admitted  to  contain  much  truth,  so  far  as  they  refer  to  the 
faults,  shortcomings,  and  unwisdom  of  the  Church  rulers  and  of 
Elizabeth,  and  as  they  intimate  some  of  the  advantages  which 
would  have  resulted  from  a  more  moderate  polic}^  But  thej^  are 
very  defective  in  their  statements  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  Church  in  reference  to  the  Puritans.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  Puritans  demanded  not  tolera- 
tion but  ascendency.  They  demanded  that  their  system,  on  the 
ground  of  its  divine  obligation,  should  be  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Church,  and  that  the  prevailing  system  should  be 
driven  out,  as  that  which  was  idolatrous  and  profane ;  and  that 
its  advocates  should  abandon  it,  or  suffer  such  penalties  as  those 
to  which  they  were  themselves  then  subjected.  These  demands 
were  urged  with  a  violence,  dogmatism,  and  arrogance,  only 
equalled  by  that  with  which  they  were  answered.  Under  such 
circumstances  a  "Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Historical  literature" 
scarcely  fulfils  the  ends  of  justice,  by  simplj^  calling  the  Puritans 
"  obstinate  and  opinionated,"  and  b}^  dwelling  upon  the  admitted 
faults  and  errors  of  the  other  party,  and  uttering  the  decision 
that,  if  they  had  been  more  moderate,  those  among  the  Puritans 
who  were  already  moderate  might  possibly  have  been  won. 
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The  truth  is,  that  when  a  party  in  power  feels  itself  constrained 
by  duty  to  force  into  conformity  a  dissentient  partj^  by  pains 
and  penalties ;  and  when  that  party  of  dissent  feels  bound  in 
conscience  to  resist,  disobey,  and  strive  to  overthrow  the  party 
in  power,  nothing  but  anger,  and  clamor,  and  evil  speaking, 
and  contention,  and  mutual  intolerance,  and  persecution,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  can  be  expected ;  and  that  the  only  remedy 
for  these  evils  is  one,  which  no  party  at  that  time  was  willing  to 
adopt ;  and  which  was  reluctantly  and  partially  accepted  only 
after  the   lapse  of   a  hundred  years — the   remedy  of  mutual 

TOLERATION  I 


ROMAN  CATHOLICS  DURING  THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. 

1.  Pope  Paul  lY.  had  rebuked  Queen  Elizabeth  for  assuming 
the  crown  without  his  sanction  ;  but  during  the  first  two  years  of 
her  reign  she  adopted  no  severe  measures  against  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Their  Bishops  and  clergy  were  deprived,  but  not 
persecuted.  But  in  1563  an  act  of  Parliament  enforced  the 
subscription  to  the  supremacy  by  penalties  of  forfeiture  and 
imprisonment ;  and  in  case  of  refusal  a  second  time  on  the  part 
of  all  who  had  held  Ecclesiastical  oflSces,  they  were  to  be  declared 
guilty  of  treason  and  condemned  to  death.  The  execution  of  this 
extremely  severe  law  was  prevented  by  the  personal  intervention 
of  the  Queen.  She  directed  the  Bishops  never  to  make  a  second 
demand  for  subscription  to  the  supremacy  until  they  had  repre- 
sented and  submitted  the  case  to  Archbishop  Parker. 

2.  Pope  Pius  lY.  pursued  a  different  policy.  He  dispatched  a 
Nuncio  with  conciliatory  propositions,  inviting  her  to  send 
Bishops  to  the  Council  of  Trent ;  and  promising  to  confirm  her 
title  on  her  return  to  the  Church.  The  Nuncio  was  not  permitted 
to  land  in  England. 

3.  The  University  of  Oxford  became  the  centre  of  Romish 
intrigues  and  propagandism.  Two  of  the  colleges  refused  to 
receive  their  visitor,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  1566.  The 
Inns  of  Court  in  London  were  full  of  Roman  partisans  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots. 
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4.  The  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland  in  1568, 
long  suspected  of  treason,  were  commanded  to  appear  at  Court 
and  purge  themselves,  but  refused,  and,  collecting  a  force  of  four 
thousand  partisans,  avowed  the  intention  of  placing  Queen  Mary 
upon  the  throne. 

They  entered  the  city  of  Durham  with  their  army  and  restored 
mass  in  all  the  churches.  The  Duke  of  Suffolk,  however,  soon 
dispersed  them.  Northumberland  was  taken  and  executed  at 
York.     Westmoreland  escaped  to  Flanders,  and  died  in  poverty. 

5.  At  this  time  the  Romanists  established  many  foreign  semi- 
naries for  the  education  of  English  missionaries  who  were  to 
return  to  their  native  land  to  propagate  their  faith.  Allen,  after- 
wards a  Cardinal,  and  Persons  were  chief  agents  in  this  work. 
One  of  the  most  famous  of  these  colleges  was  that  of  Douay, 
under  the  patronage  of  King  Philip  of  Spain.  Multitudes  of 
these  seminary  priests  returned  to  England  in  various  disguises, 
and  their  intrigues  disturbed  the  kingdom  during  all  this  reign. 
{Fuller^  vol.  iii.  p.  19.) 

6.  In  1569  Pope  Pius  Y.,  exasperated  at  Elizabeth  for  assisting 
the  Huguenots,  declared  by  a  Bull  that  Elizabeth,  pretended  Queen 
of  England,  and  all  heretics  adhering  to  her,  were  solemnly 
excommunicated,  and  her  subjects  absolved  from  their  allegiance 
to  her.  She  is  styled  an  usurper  and  a  vassal  of  iniquity,  and 
declared  deprived  of  all  her  dominions.  All  who  obeyed  her  were 
to  be  subjected  to  the  same  excommunication,  and  all  foreign 
Romanists  were  encouraged  to  take  up  arms  against  her. 

*7.  The  Queen  answered  the  Bull  by  promising  protection  to  all 
her  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  and  declared  that  it  was  not  her 
intention  "  to  press  into  the  retirements  of  conscience,  so  long 
as  they  obeyed  the  law.  " 

8.  Parliament,  excited  by  the  intrigues  of  the  seminary  priests 
and  the  partisans  of  Queen  Mary,  enacted  a  severe  law  against 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  1580.  In  this  act  it  was  declared  to  be 
treason  to  draw  any  one  from  the  established  faith  of  the  Church 
of  England  to  that  of  Rome — treason  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
Homan  religion — misprision  of  treason  to  conceal  any  convert 
-or  known  partisan  of  Rome  longer  than  twenty  daj^s — that  for 
saying  mass  there  should  be  two  hundred  marks  penalty  and  one 
3^ear's  imprisonment — for  hearing  it,  one  hundred  marks  and  the 
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same  imprisonment — that  for  absence  from  church  for  a  month 
there  should  be  a  fine  of  £20.  All  who  could  not  pay  these  fines 
should  be  imprisoned.  All  who  kept  a  schoolmaster  in  their 
house  who  did  not  repair  to  church,  were  fined  £10  a  month. 
These  last  two  regulations  applied  equally  to  the  Puritans  and 
Papists. 

9.  Another  act  was  passed  in  1584  against  Jesuits  and  Semi- 
narists. They  were  ordered  to  leave  the  realm  within  forty  days, 
and  not  to  return  under  the  penalty  of  high  treason.  Those  who 
support  and  harbor  them  are  declared  guilty  of  felony.  All 
English  priests,  Jesuits,  and  members  of  religious  orders  who  do 
not  return  to  England  and  submit  within  six  months,  are  pro- 
nounced guilty  of  treason ;  and  those  who  return  and  comply 
must  live  as  far  as  ten  miles  from  the  court  for  the  first  ten  years. 
Those  who  mude  remittances  to  foreign  seminaries  should  be 
subjected  to  a  premunire ;  and  those  who  sent  their  children  to 
foreign  seminaries  to  a  fine  of  £100.  In  1592  another  act,  still 
more  stringent,  was  passed  which  prohibited  complying  Roman- 
ists to  go  farther  than  five  miles  from  their  homes  without  a 
special  permission. 

10.  Preparatory  to  the  invasion  of  England  by  Philip  of  Spain, 
a  book  called  "  The  Admonition  to  the  Catholics  of  England, "  was 
put  forth,  which  was  intended  to  unite  them  all  in  the  support 
of  Philip,  to  win  or  to  frighten  half-hearted  Catholics  to  their 
cause.  It  set  forth  Philip's  claim  to  the  crown,  exaggerated  his 
strength,  promised  protection  to  all  penitent  Protestants,  and 
dwelt  upon  the  certainty  of  success,  through  the  prayers  and 
sacrifices  offered  for  it  by  the  whole  Catholic  world. 

11.  The  invasion  of  England  in  1588  by  the  so-called  Invincible 
Armada  of  Philip  of  Spain,  and  its  dispersion  and  destruction 
by  a  storm,  rallied  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  many  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  the  Queen,  and  strengthened  Protestantism 
by  what  was  regarded  as  a  divine  interposition  in  its  behalf. 

12.  When  the  laws  against  Jesuits,  Seminarists,  and  Roma- 
nists were  first  enacted,  they  were  put  in  force  with  rigor.  In 
1584  William  Carter,  stationer,  was  executed  for  publishing  a 
Romish  treatise  on  schism.  In  the  same  j^ear  five  Seminarists 
were  hanged,  bowelled,  and  quartered  for  treason  at  Tyburn  ;  and 
many  others  at  about  the  same  period  at  other  places.     Towards 
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the  close  of  the  reign,  these  persecutions  of  Romanists  were 
much  relaxed. 

13.  It  is  calculated  by  Milner  that  204  Roman  Catholics  suf- 
fered during  the  reign :  15  for  denying  the  Queen's  supremacy ; 
126  for  the  exercise  of  priestly  functions,  and  the  others  for  being 
reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  aiding  or  assisting  priests; 
90  died  in  prison,  and  105  were  banished.  (Butler^s  English 
Catholics^  vol.  i.  p.  398.) 
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CHA  P  TEB    XLVI. 

Reign  of  James  I.  (1603-1625). 


I.   POSITION  AND  CHARACTER  OF  KING  JAMES. 

King  James  had  been  educated  under  Presbyterian  influences, 
and  the  Puritan  party  entertained  high  hopes  upon  his  accession. 
But  his  mind  had  secretly  chafed  under  the  Puritan  system,  and 
he  remembered  with  bitterness  the  indignities  to  which  Knox  and 
his  party  had  subjected  his  mother.  His  disposition,  and  his 
experience  in  Scotland,  had  led  him  cordially  to  hate  the  Puritans, 
and  to  rejoice  at  the  escape  opened  to  him  by  the  English  succes- 
sion from  their  severe  animadversions  and  their  rigid  discipline. 
Their  ministers  were  accustomed  to  lecture  him  from  the  pulpit, 
and  "beardless  boys,"  as  he  complains,  assumed  to  reprove  him 
in  private.  Learned  and  pedantic,  his  mind  was  little  in  harmony 
with  the  prevailing  spirit  and  the  general  system  of  the  Puritans, 
except  upon  the  subject  of  Demonology,  and  in  his  fondness  for 
the  Book  of  the  Apocalypse.  On  both  these  subjects  he  pro- 
duced learned  treatises.  In  his  political  writings —  The  Basilicon 
Doron  and  The  True  Law  of  Free  Monarchies — he  exalted  Kingly 
power  to  a  height  which  no  Puritan  could  sanction.  A  King  was 
described  by  him  as  "a  little  god,"  and  rebellion  against  him, 
under  any  circumstances,  was  stigmatized  as  unnatural  and  mon- 
strous. After  he  ascended  the  English  throne  he  avowed  that  he 
had  "ever  maintained  that  Bishops  ought  to  be  in  the  Church  as 
an  Apostolic  institution  and  ordinance  of  God."  A  knowledge  of 
the  personal  character  and  opinions  of  the  King  are  in  this  case 
of  more  than  usual  importance  for  the  comprehension  of  the 
future  history  of  the  Church;  for  "both  as  a  theologian  and  a 
King  he  had  a  special  influence  over  the  leading  divines,  and  he 
encouraged  them  in  those  overweening  notions,  which  led  to  the 
oppressions  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  the  great  rebellion."  (Perry, 
vol.  i.  p.  45 ;   History  of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  Death 
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of  Elizabeth  to  the  Present  Time.    By  the  Rev.  George  G.  Perry, 
A.M.,  vol.  i.  pp.  32-45.) 

II.   ACCESSION  OF  JAMES. 

An  eager  rush  was  made  by  various  parties  to  advise  King 
James  of  the  death  of  Elizabeth  before  she  had  breathed  her  last. 
Sir  Robert  Gary,  the  Queen's  second  cousin,  much  to  the  annoj'- 
ance  of  the  Council,  and  no  doubt  for  the  furtherance  of  personal 
ends,  got  the  start  of  the  messenger  of  the  government,  and  was 
the  first  to  announce  the  news  to  James.  Mr.  Lewis  Pickering,  a 
zealous  Non-conformist,  "riding,"  says  Fuller,  "incredibly  swift, 
reached  Scotland  some  days  in  advance  of  Dr.  Thomas  Neville, 
Dean  of  Canterbury,  except,"  as  Fuller  adds,  "  one  will  say  that 
he  comes  first  who  comes  really  to  effect  what  he  was  sent  for. 
Dr.  Neville  brought  back  a  welcome  answer  to  such  as  sent  him 
of  his  Highness'  purpose,  which  was  to  uphold  and  maintain  the 
government  of  the  late  Queen  as  she  had  left  it  settled."  He 
gave  thanks  in  the  kirk  of  Edinburgh  that  he  left  the  kirk  and 
kingdom  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  which  he  did  not  intend  to 
change.  His  progress  south  was  a  continued  ovation.  Jails 
were  opened,  and  the  nobility  and  gentry  and  clergj^  came  out  to 
greet  and  honor  him  as  he  passed  along.  He  issued  two  pro- 
clamations on  his  journey — one  to  the  effect  that  it  was  not 
agreeable  to  him  to  have  petitions  pressed  upon  him  at  that  time, 
and  the  other  forbidding  all  innovations  "in  doctrine  or  in  disci- 
pline" in  the  Church.  The  latter  was  intended  as  a  warning  to 
the  Puritans,  and  as  an  intimation  that  he  intended  to  support 
the  Church  as  already  established. 

III.   THE  MILLENARY  PETITION. 

Notwithstanding  these  proclamations,  the  great  petition  of  the 
Puritans,  signed  by  150  ministers,  resident  in  twenty-five  counties, 
was  presented  to  James  on  his  journey.  It  was  called  the  Mille- 
nary Petition,  because  it  was  popularly  represented  to  have  had  a 
thousand  signatures.  It  was  entitled:  "The  Humble  Petition  of 
Ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  desiring  Reformation  of 
Certain  Ceremonies  and  Abuses  in  the  Church."  It  treats,  1st,  of 
the  Church  service;  2d,  of  pluralities;  3d,  the  better  maintenance 
of  the  clergy;  4th,  Church  discipline.     Under  the  head  of  disci- 
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pline  it  dwells  upon  the  abuse  of  excommunication  for  trifles,  and 
especially  by  lay  persons,  as  chancellors  and  other  officials;  and 
upon  the  great  inconveniences  arising  from  lay  jurisdiction  in 
spiritual  things.  In  this  petition,  as  in  the  subsequent  conference 
at  Hampton  Court,  there  is  no  objection  to  Episcopacy  or  to 
forms  of  prayer,  but  rather  an  implied  approbation  of  them  both. 
The  petitioners  were  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
declared  "that  neither  as  factious  men,  affecting  a  popular  parity 
in  the  Church,  nor  as  schismatics  aiming  at  the  dissolution  of 
the  state  Ecclesiastical,"  did  they  make  their  remonstrance  and 
petition. 

In  the  petition  they  request  that  "of  these  offences  following,  some  may  be 
removed,  some  amended,  and  some  qualified." 

1.  In  the  Church  service  that  the  cross  in  baptism,  interrogatories  to  infants  and 
confirmations,  as  superfluous  may  be  taken  away.  Baptism  not  to  be  administered  in 
private  and  so  explained.  The  cap  and  surplice  not  urged.  That  examination  may  go 
before  communion  ;  that  it  be  ministered  with  a  sermon ;  that  divers  terms  of  priest 
and  absolution  and  some  others,  with  the  ring  in  marriage,  and  other  such  like  in 
the  book,  may  be  corrected.  No  minister  charged  to  teach  their  people  to  bow  at 
the  name  of  Jesus;  that  canonical  Scripture  only  be  read  in  the  church. 

2.  Concerning  the  ministers,  that  none  be  admitted  hereafter  into  the  ministry 
except  preaching  ministers  ;  that  non-residence  be  not  permitted  ;  that  ministers  be 
not  urged  to  subscribe,  but  according  to  the  law,  to  the  articles  of  religion  and  the 
King's  supremacy. 

3.  For  the  Church  livings  and  maintenance,  that  bishops  "leave  their  com- 
mendams;"  that  pluralities  be  abolished;  that  impropriations  annexed  to  bishoprics 
be  restored  to  incumbents  at  the  old  rent,  and,  if  in  possession  of  a  layman,  a  sixth 
or  seventh  be  restored. 

4.  For  Church  discipline,  that  no  one  should  be  excommunicated  by  a  layman, 
nor  without  his  pastor's  consent;  that  Ecclesiastical  Courts  be  reformed;  that  the 
oath  ex  officio  be  more  sparingly  used ;  that  license  for  marriage  without  banns  be 
sparingly  used. 

lY.   HAMPTON  COURT  CONFERENCE. 

In  reply  to  "this  calm  and  still,  but  deep  petition,"  as  it  i» 
called  by  Fuller,  the  King  issued  a  proclamation  (October  24, 
1603),  "touching  a  meeting  for  the  hearing,  and  for  the  deter- 
mining of  things  pretended  to  be  amiss"  in  the  Church.  Queen 
Elizabeth  never  would  consent  to  a  public  discussion  of  the 
differences  between  the  Puritan  and  Church  party ;  but  King 
James,  learned,  and  loquacious,  and  fond  of  discussion,  appointed 
a  Conference  at  Hampton  Court,  at  which  he  announced   his 
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intention  to  preside,  when  the  petition  should  be  discussed,  and 
his  pleasure  made  known. 

1.  Opening  of  the  Conference. 

The  Conference  was  opened  January  15,  1603-4.  On  the 
Episcopal  side  there  were  twenty  divines  headed  by  Archbishop 
Whitgift  and  Bishop  Bancroft  of  London.  On  the  Puritan  side 
there  were  but  four  divines,  of  whom  Dr.  John  Reynolds  was  the 
most  able  and  conspicuous.  The  Episcopal  account  of  the 
Conference  was  published  by  Barlow,  Dean  of  Chester,  who  took 
part  in  it.  On  the  Puritan  side  there  is  only  a  brief  letter 
remaining,  which  was  written  by  Mr.  Galloway,  a  Scotch  divine, 
who  was  admitted  as  a  witness,  and  who  refers  only  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  second  day.  The  latter  differs  from  the 
former,  in  representing  the  King  as  anxious  for  several  changes ; 
but  as  3'ielding  to  the  representations  of  the  Church  divines,  to 
the  effect  that  all  change  was  to  be  deprecated.  But  the  King 
had  evidently  made  up  his  mind  to  preserve  intact  the  doctrine 
and  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  the  Conference  was 
therefore  hollow  and  insincere.  {Perry ^  vol.  i.  p.  82.)  The  parties 
were  most  unequally  matched.  The  King  nominated  the  Puritan 
deputies,  and  of  these  only  Reynolds  was  thoroughly  satisfactory 
to  those  who  had  signed  the  petition.  On  the  other  side  was 
Whitgift,  with  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  controversy,  his 
long  experience,  his  keen,  incisive  logic ;  Bancroft,  the  first  public 
assertor  of  the  exclusive  divine  right  of  Episcopacy;  Bilson, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  a  most  accomplished  scholar,  and  all  of 
the  remaining  members  of  the  Commission  men  of  mark,  learn- 
ing, and  abilit3^ 

The  first  day's  conference  was  with  the  Episcopal  divines  alone, 
from  whom  the  King  desired  satisfaction  and  information  upon 
certain  points.  His  speech  expressed  a  desire  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  existing  system  ;  but  he  required  information  in  regard  to 
(1)  several  things  in  the  Prayer  Book,  especially  confirmation, 
absolution,  lay  baptism,  lay  excommunications  ;  and  also  (2)  in 
reference  to  a  suitable  supply  of  ministers.  The  result  of  the 
first  day's  proceedings  was  an  agreement,  (1)  that  in  the  office 
for  Private  Baptism  the  words  ''  curate  or  lawful  minister"  should 
be  inserted  in  the  rubric.     (2.)  Confirmation  should  be  called^ 
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^'  an  examination  with  Confirmation."  (3.)  That  the  words  "  re- 
mission of  sins"  shonld  be  inserted  in  the  rubric  before  the 
general  absolution.  (4.)  Changes  should  be  made  in  the  law 
with  regard  to  excommunication.  It  is  clear  that  this  first  day's 
meeting  was  intended  to  fix  the  point  beyond  which  changes 
should  not  be  made. 

2.  Second  Day^s  Conference, 

On  the  second  day,  Dr.  Reynolds  arranged  the  points  on  which 
he  desired  changes  under  four  heads.  (1.)  Doctrine ;  (2.)  Ap- 
pointment of  ministers ;  (3.)  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  (4.) 
Church  government.  He  desired  the  doctrine  of  Perseverance, 
and  indeed  the  whole  body  of  the  Lambeth  Articles  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Thirty-nine  Arti/jles.  At  this  point  Bishop 
Bancroft  exhibited  great  violence  of  temper,  and  prayed  the  King 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings,  and  quoted  an  ancient  canon 
to  the  effect  that  schismatics  were  not  to  be  heard  in  the  presence 
of  orthodox  Bishops.  But  the  King  administered  to  the  Bishop 
a  well-merited  rebuke,  and  bid  him  either  to  answer  the  objections 
of  Dr.  Reynolds  or  allow  him  to  proceed.  The  answers  of 
Bishops  Bancroft  and  Bilson  appeared  to  give  great  satisfaction 
to  the  King. 

Dr.  Reynolds  also  desired  that  some  of  the  translations  of  the 
Bible  should  be  changed.  King  James  expressed  his  dislike  of 
marginal  notes,  and  gave  instances  from  the  Genevan  Bible  which 
he  called  downright  Lollardism.  Reynolds  also  required  that  the 
rite  of  confirmation  should  not  be  limited  to  Bishops.  The  cate- 
chism was  represented  as  too  short ;  whereupon  the  explanation  of 
the  sacraments,  in  its  present  form,  was  added.  From  this  he  pro- 
ceeded to  all  the  usual  Puritan  objections  to  the  Church  and 
the  Prayer  Book  that  were  urged  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
'Elizabeth. 

3.  Conclusion  of  the  Conference. 

The  meeting  of  the  third  day  can  scarcely  be  called  a  Con- 
ference. The  Bishops  brought  up  their  decisions  on  certain 
points  that  had  been  submitted  to  them.  The  King  vindicated 
oaths  ex  officio,  whereby  men  were  forced  to  excuse  themselves 
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so  earnestly  that  the  Archbishop  declared  that  undoubtedly  his 
majesty  spake  by  the  special  assistance  of  God's  Spirit. 

The  only  changes  made  by  this  Conference  were  a  few  altera- 
tions made  by  the  King's  proclamation  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  (1.)  Infant  baptism  was  limited  to  lawful  ministers. 
(2.)  The  words  "remission  of  sins"  were  prefixed  to  the  form  of 
absolution.  (3.)  An  explanation  of  the  sacraments  was  added 
to  the  catechism.  (4.)  Certain  forms  of  thanksgiving  were  added 
to  correspond  to  the  prayers  for  fair  weather,  etc. 

This   Conference    resulted   in   the    firmer   settlement   of   the 
Church  of  England  in  statu  quo.     The  King's  feelings  were  all  in 
favor  of  the  existing  system,  and  he  exhibited  in  the  discussion 
more   ability  and  better  temper  than  either  of  the  two  parties'.' 
between  whom    he   professed   to   adjudicate.     The   Bishops  and^ 
divines  were  stiff  and  uncompromising ;  the  Puritan  divines  made 
many  trifling  objections,  and  committed  the  great  mistake  of  not 
simpler  pleading  for  liberty  for  themselves  in  matters  which  they 
disliked,  instead  of  laboring  to  have  them  taken  away  from  those' 
who  liked  them,  and  to  bind  upon  them  other  doctrines  and 
practices  which  they  abhorred.     A  party  in  a  minority  and  under- 
subjection,  may  urge  with  force :  "  Our  conscience  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  adopt  your  system ;"  but  it  is  preposterous  and  futile 
in  them  to  urge :  "  Our  conscience  will  not  be  satisfied  until  you 
adopt  our  system."     Nothing  less  than  the  latter  was  involved^ 
in  the  Puritan  demands  in  the  Conference ;  and  of  course  it  was 
rejected  and  left  bitterness  behind  in  the  minds  of  both  parties.- 
( CardweWs    Conferences ;    Lathbury^s   History   of  the   Frayev: 
Book,  chap.  7;    Collier^s  Church  History,  yo\.  vii.  pp.  212-310;^] 
NeaVs  History  of  the  PuiHtans,  vol.  i.  pp.  227-234;  Fuller,  vol.  Lr' 
pp.  175-195.) 

Hallam  speaks  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Church  party  on  this  occasion  with  un- 
wonted severity.  ' '  In  the  accounts  that  we  read  of  this  meeting,  we  are  alternately' 
struck  with  wonder  at  the  indecent  and  partial  behavior  of  the  King,  and  at  the  ab- 
ject baseness  of  the  Bishops,  mixed,  according  to  the  custom  of  servile  natures,  with: 
insolence  towards  their  opponents.  It  was  easy  for  a  monarch  and  eighteen  church- 
men to  claim  the  victory,  be  the  merits  of  the  dispute  what  they  might,  over  four 
abashed  and  intimidated  adversaries.  "     {Hallam,  Con.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  295.) 

Lord  Bacon,  in  a  tract  written  about  this  time,  seems  to  have  felt  an  objection  to 
many  things  mentioned  by  the  Puritans  :  "he  excepts  to  several  matters  of  ceremony  ; 
the  cap  and  surplice,  the  ring  in  marriage,  the  use  of  organs,  the  form  of  absolution, 
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lay  baptism,  etc.,  and  inveighs  against  the  abuse  of  excommunication,  against  non- 
residence  and  pluralities,  the  oath  ex-officio,  the  sole  exercise  of  ordination  and  juris- 
diction by  the  Bishop,  conceiving  that  the  dean  and  chapter  should  always  assent, 
etc.,  and  in  his  predominant  spirit  of  improvement  asks  :  "  why  the  civil  state  should 
be  purged  and  restored  by  good  and  wholesome  laws  made  every  three  or  four  years 
in  Parliament  assembled,  devising  remedies  as  fast  as  time  breedeth  mischief;  and 
contrariwise  the  Ecclesiastical  state  should  still  continue  upon  the  dregs  of  time,  and 
receive  no  alteration  now  these  forty-five  years  or  more?  "  {Hallam,  vol.  i.  p.  295.) 
King  James,  in  a  private  letter,  speaks  in  a  tone  of  boastful  and  heartless  levity 
of  the  results  of  this  conference.  "  We  have  kept  such  a  revel  of  the  Puritans  here, 
these  two  days,  as  was  never  heard  the  like.  Quaire  I  have  peppered  them  as  soundly 
as  ye  have  done  the  Papists  there.  It  were  no  reason  that  they  who  refuse  the  airy 
sign  of  the  cross  after  baptism,  should  have  their  purses  stuffed  with  any  more  solid 
and  substantial  crosses.  They  fled  me  so  from  argument  to  argument,  without  even 
answWing  me  directly,  rit  est  eorum  mos,  that  I  was  forced  at  last  to  say  unto  them 
that  if  any  of  them  had  been  in  a  college  disputing  with  their  scholars,  if  any  of 
their  disciples  had  answered  them  in  that  sort,  they  would  have  fetched  him  up  in 
place  of  a  reply  ;  and  so  should  the  rod  have  plied  upon  the  poor  boy's  buttocks ; 
but  it  shall  never  convert  me  except  by  turning  me  more  against  them."  {CardweW s 
Conferences y  p.  161.) 

Y.   CANONS  OP  1604. 

The  only  canons  now  in  force  in  the  Church  of  England  were 
adopted  in  the  Convocation  which  followed  this  Conference  in 
1604.  By  the  statute  of  the  25th  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  was  ordered 
that  the  ancient  canons  should  remain  in  force,  provided  that  they 
were  not  repugnant  to  the  common  law  nor  the  King's  preroga- 
tive. These  canons,  not  having  been  confirmed  by  Parliament, 
are  binding  on  the  laity  only  so  far  as  they  are  declaratory  of  the 
older  canons  which  are  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  ;  nevertheless 
the  clergy  in  consequence  of  their  subscription  are  bound  by 
canons  confirmed  by  the  King  only.  "The  canon  which  bore 
most  directly  upon  the  present  state  of  the  Church  was  the 
thirty-sixth,  which  embodied  Whitgift's  three  articles  of  con- 
formity, and  forbade  any  one  to  preach,  catechize,  or  lecture 
without  having  willingly  and  ex  animo  subscribed  them.  There 
are  many  others  of  the  canons  also  specially  directed  against  the 
Puritans,  as  that  which  denounces  excommunication  against 
whomsoever  shall  afl^rm  that  the  government  of  the  Church  of 
England  by  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Deans,  and  Archdeacons  is 
unchristian  (Canon  T),  and  against  the  authors  and  abettors  of 
schism  (9,  10,  11,  12).  The  canons  too  which  discountenance 
'Strange  preachers  (50,  51,  52)  and  opposition  between  preachers 
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(53),  which  ordain  that  preachers  and  lecturers  should  administer 
the  sacrament  at  least  once  a  year  (56),  and  that  the  sacrament 
is  not  to  be  refused  at  the  hands  of  "unpreaching  ministers," 
have  reference  to  the  Puritan  contests.  {Perry ^  vol.  i.  p.  123.) 

yi.   STATE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  state  of  things  in  the  beginning  of  James's  reign  was  far 
from  being  peaceful  and  satisfactory.     In  the  Commons  a  formic 
dable  party  was  arrayed  against  the  King,  of  those  who  resisted 
the   abuses  of  the   prerogative  and  the  claims   to   irresponsible 
power.     The  King  was  made  incapable,  by  an  act  of  Parliament, 
of  receiving  Church  lands ;   in  order  to  make  it  impossil^  for 
him  to  bestow  them  upon  greedy  courtiers.     The  Puritan  party 
were  of  course   exasperated   against  the  King  and  the  Church, 
after  the  issue  of  the  Hampton  Court  Conference.     The  disap-] 
pointment  of  the  Roman  Catholics  rendered  them  sore  and  angry. 
The  succession  of  Bishop  Bancroft  to  the  See  of  Canterbury — 
an  able  man,  but  irascible  in  temper  and  prone  to  extremes — led 
both   the   Puritans  ^and  Roman  Catholics   to   anticipate  severe 
measures  of  repression.     And  in  this  expectation  they  were  not 
disappointed.     Immediately  upon  his  accession  he  began  to  pro- 
ceed against  the  Non-conforming  clergy.     He  directed  his  suffra-^ 
gans  how  to  deal  with  several  classes  of  "disobedient  ministers." 
Of  those  who   held   no  livings,  subscription  was   to   be  rigidly 
enforced,  before  they  could  be  admitted  to  any  "Ecclesiastical 
function."     Those  who  were   already  settled   and   refused   con- 
formity, were  to  be  silenced  and  deprived.     Those  who  promisee 
conformity  and   had    previously  subscribed,  but  refused  to  sub-J 
scribe  again  were  to  be  allowed  a  respite^  but  only  for  some  short 
time.     It  was  determined,  however,  to  apply  unflinchingly  to  all  of 
these  parties  the  new  test  of  the  ex  animo  subscription.     By  the 
application  of  that  test,  a  number  of  ministers,  stated  by  Puritansi 
to  have  been  three  hundred,  and  by  the  Archbishop  to  have  been] 
fortjMiine,  were  silenced  and  deprived.     These  deprivations  were] 
effected  through  the  Court  of  High  Commission.   Bancroft  obtained 
from  the  judges  an  expression  of  opinion  that  it  was  lawful  to 
enforce  the  canons  of  1604,  although  they  had  not  received  the 
sanction   of  the  Parliament.     He  also  obtained   from  them   the 
atrocious  opinion  that  to  petition  the  King,  as  the  Puritans  hac^ 
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done,  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  was  a  punishable  offence — 
finable  at  discretion  and  ver^j  neai^  treason  and  felony.  And  on 
the  strength  of  this  opinion  of  the  judges,  ten  ministers  who  had 
signed  the  Millenary  petition,  were  actually  committed  to  prison. 
These  proceedings  of  Bancroft,  and  especially  the  obligation  to 
renew  their  subscription,  with  the  declaration  that  it  was  done 
willingly  and  ex  animo,  made  many  Puritan  ministers  conclude 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  resign.  Accordingly,  many  of  them 
resigned  their  parishes  and  passed  into  Holland.  The  Brownists 
in  that  country  ran  into  fanatical  and  fantastical  extravagances. 
Some  of  them — logically  enough — objected  to  forms  of  praise  as 
well  as  forms  of  praj^er.  They  denounced  the  foreign  Reformed 
Churches,  equally  with  the  Church  of  England.  They  subdivided, 
and  anathematized  each  other,  and  entered  into  excited  contro- 
versies concerning  many  minor  questions.  "The  climax  of  ab- 
surdity as  well  as  the  utmost  limit  of  separation,  was  reached 
when  one  of  the  Brownists  became  a  Church  of  himself,  and  not 
being  able  to  find  any  one  with  whom  he  could  agree,  baptized 
himself,  from  whom  he  got  the  name  of  Se-baptist.^^  (Heylin^s 
Presbyterians,  p.  319.)  These  extravagances  in  Holland,  resulting 
from  separation,  led  the  more  moderate  Puritans  in  England  to 
retain  their  position  in  the  Church,  in  the  hope  of  some  future 
changes,  which  would  render  their  position  less  equivocal  and 
painful. 

YII.   THE  GUNPOWDER  PLOT. 

Severe  statutes  were  passed  against  the  Jesuits,  the  Seminary 
priests,  and  the  recusants.  The  Roman  Catholics  who  had  ex- 
pected increased  toleration  under  the  son  of  Mary  of  Scotland, 
were  highlj'^  exasperated  by  the  severities  exercised  against  them. 
It  was  this  feeling  of  exasperation  and  disappointment  which  led 
to  the  famous  Gunpowder  Plot.  Two  leaders,  Catesby  and 
Perc}',  assisted  by  ten  others,  formed  a  plan  of  blowing  up  the 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  on  the  meeting  of  Parliament  on 
the  5th  of  November,  1605.  The  project  was  organized  by 
Catesby ;  and  the  other  conspirators  were  brought  in  one  by  one. 
To  accomplish  their  purpose  they  hired  a  cellar  below  the  house, 
in  which  they  concealed  thirty-six  barrels  of  gunpowder.  On  the 
evening  previous  to  its  proposed  execution,  a  discovery  was  made, 
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by  means  of  a  letter  sent  to  Lord  Monteagle,  probably  by  his 
wife's  brother  Tresham,  who  was  one  of  the  conspirators,  but 
had  become  alarmed,  and  wished  the  scheme  to  be  defeated. 
The  conspirators  hastily,  in  separate  groups,  and  in  different 
directions,  left  London ;  but  were  all  subsequently  taken  and 
executed.  Four  Jesuits — Garnet,  Oldcorn,  Gerard,  and  Green- 
way — were  charged  with  complicity  in  the  plot.  Greenway 
escaped  over  the  sea  ;  Gerard  was  tortured  with  a  view  to  extort 
a  confession,  but  escaped  from  the  Tower.  Oldcorn  was  exe- 
cuted for  concealing  Garnet — who  shared  the  same  fate. 

yill.    ORIGIN  AND  OBJECT  OF  THE  PLOT. 

The  promotion  of  the  Koman  Catholic  religion  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Protestant  heresy,  was  the  avowed  object  of  the 
conspirators.  It  was  intended  to  have  had  the  government  ad- 
ministered in  the  name  of  the  young  Princess  Elizabeth,  with  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  as  Regent.  The  conspirators  were  for 
the  most  part  men  of  considerable  position.  Catesby  was  a  Nor- 
thamptonshire gentleman,  who  had  seen  his  father  imprisoned; 
and  became  desperate  with  indignation  at  the  penalties  imposed 
upon  himself  and  other  Roman  Catholics.  How  far  the  project 
was  sanctioned  at  Rome  was  a  subject  of  vehement  discussion 
at  the  time,  and  still  remains  in  doubt.  The  beatifying  of  Garnet, 
whose  moral  character  was  very  low,  by  the  Pope,  sanctions  the 
conviction  that  the  plot  was  approved  by  him,  even  if  it  were  not 
known  in  advance.  It  is  certain,  by  Garnet's  own  confession, 
that  he  himself  knew  of  the  plot ;  and  he  claimed  that  he  could 
not  reveal  it  because  it  was  confided  to  him  under  the  seal  of  the 
confessional.  The  Anglican  theologians,  however,  contended  that 
it  was  lawful,  and  even  a  duty,  for  the  ends  of  justice  and  the 
prevention  of  crime,  on  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  herself,  for  a  priest  to  divulge  a  meditated  wrong.  Nor 
was  it  strictly  under  the  confession  that  the  communication 
was  made  to  Garnet.  It  came  to  him  through  Greenway,  who 
was  advised  of  it  in  the  confessional,  and  gave  to  it  his  sanction 
by  administering  the  sacrament  to  Catesby  and  Percy.  Lingard 
admits  that  Garnet  was  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason  ;  and  that 
his  avowal  of  the  lawfulness  of  equivocation,  made  it  impossible 
for  the  government  to  believe  anything  upon  his  assertion,  and 
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rendered  his  execution  just.  The  popular  Protestant  conviction 
was  very  strong  that  the  scheme  originated  with  Rome.  The 
whole  literature  of  the  period  shows  that  nothing  in  the  domestic 
history  of  England  ever  produced  such  violent  passions,  animosi- 
ties and  terrors  as  this  Gunpowder  Plot. 

IX.    DISABILITIES  OF  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLICS. 

The  acts  of  Parliament  which  followed  showed  the  exasperation 
of  the  national  mind  against  the  Roman  Catholics.  They  who 
continued  to  attend  the  parish  churches,  were  obliged  to  take 
the  sacrament  once  a  year,  or  pay  £20  the  first  year,  £40  the  next, 
and  £60  the  next.  Popish  recusants  convicted,  were  to  pay  either 
£20  per  month,  or  two-thirds  of  their  income,  if  it  were  less  than 
this  sum.  Such  penalties  must,  if  executed,  have  impoverished 
the  whole  Roman  Catholic  population;  and  their  very  existence, 
even  if  thej^  had  been,  as  they  were  not,  leniently  enforced,  must 
have  been  the  source  of  perpetual  anxiet}^  and  exasperation.  All 
Bishops  and  Justices  of  the  peace  might  require  of  them  the  oath 
of  allegiance  ;  and  if  they  refused,  they  were  liable  to  imprisonment 
or  the  penalties  of  premunire.  It  was  made  treason  to  reconcile 
any  one  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Great  rewards  were  offered  for 
the  discovery  of  recusants  who  harbored  priests  in  their  houses. 
Roman  Catholics  were  not  allowed  to  be  barristers  or  attorneys, 
or  apothecaries,  or  officers  of  the  court  or  of  the  army  or  nav^^ 
Fines  were  imposed  in  cases  of  marriages,  baptisms,  or  burials  by 
other  ministers  than  those  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  was 
forbidden  to  Roman  Catholics  to  send  their  children  abroad  to 
be  educated;  nor  could  they  inherit  property  until  they  had  taken- 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  whole  legislation  of  the  country 
contemplated  them  as  enemies  of  the  government,  b3^  virtue  of 
their  religion,  and  aimed  therefore  at  the  entire  extirpation  of" 
the  religion  itself  from  the  country. 

X.   OATH  OF  ALLEGIANCE. 

This  oath  has  been  represented  by  Bishop  Short  and  other 
Protestant  historians,  as  so  constructed  that  a  conscientious 
Roman  Catholic,  entertaining  every  opinion  with  regard  to  his 
obligation  to  the  government  wdiich  a  Protestant  monarch  could 
require  for  his  security,  could  not  take  it  without  violating  his 
31 
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conscientious  convictions.  But  in  truth  it  makes  no  more  demands 
than  those  which  every  government  may  lawfully,  and  must  in 
justice  to  itself,  claim  of  all  its  citizens  and  subjects.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  oath  was  only  the  rejection  of  the  authority  of  the 
Pope  as  supreme  in  civil  as  well  as  Ecclesiastical  affairs.  If,  as 
in  this  case,  civil  allegiance  to  a  foreign  potentate,  against  the 
authority  of  their  own  King,  was  due  to  their  religion,  then  it  is 
shown  that  their  religion,  in  that  aspect  of  it,  was  equivalent  to 
rebellion;  and  not  that  the  government  was  unjust.  The  true 
point  of  criticism  and  reprehension  would  seem  to  be  the  grossly 
oppressive  legislation  and  not  the  oath.  George  Bakewell,  Arch- 
priest  in  England,  was  a  moderate  man,  and  desired  to  live  in 
peace,  and  had  himself  taken  and  vindicated  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance. Pope  Paul  Y.  condemned  the  oath  of  allegiance  as 
unlawful ;  but  Bakewell  declined  to  publish  the  Papal  edict  to 
that  effect. 

XI.   SEVERE  EXECUTION   OF   THE  LAWS  AGAINST   ROMAN  CATHOLICS. 

The  law^s  against  the  Roman  Catholics  were  put  in  force  with 
great  zeal  and  rigor.  Terror  and  hatred  urged  on  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people  to  the  utmost  cruelty.  Twenty-eight  priests 
and  seven  laymen  were  executed,  and  twenty-eight  priests  were 
banished,  while  fines  upon  recusancy  were  levied  with  extraordi- 
nary severit}^  Nor  did  these  severe  measures,  which  followed  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  in  any  great  degree  cease  until  James  became 
alarmed  lest  he  should  be  assassinated  by  the  Jesuits,  and  was 
embarked  in  the  unhappy  scheme  of  the  marriage  of  Prince 
Charles  with  the  Infanta  of  Spain.  Bishop  Burnet  stated  that 
he  had  in  his  possession  the  minutes  of  the  Council  books  of  the 
year  1606,  "which  are  full  of  orders  to  discharge  and  transport 
priests,  sometimes  ten  in  a  day." 

XII.  ARCHBISHOP  Bancroft's  conflicts  with  the  judges. 
The  Archbishop  applied  his  test  of  ex  animo  so  rigorously 
that  the  judges  began  to  remonstrate.  In  order  to  check  the 
growing  power  of  the  Bishops,  they  issued  prohibitions  from  their 
courts,  remanding  many  causes  from  the  Ecclesiastical  to  their 
own  tribunals.  The  Archbishop  resisted  these  proceedings,  and 
exhibited  twenty-five  articles  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council, 
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in  the  name  of  the  whole  clergy,  against  the  judges.  But  the 
judges,  through  Sir  Edward  Coke,  gave  their  answers  to  the 
charges.  They  modify  somewhat  the  opinions  which  they  had 
previously  given  as  to  power  of  the  Bishops  to  require  the  oath 
ex  officio  of  the  Puritans.  The}^  accuse  the  Bishops  of  drawing 
within  their  jurisdiction  causes  which  plainly  and  exclusively 
belonged  to^the  civil  courts.  "That  some  stand  against  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  was  absolutely  needed  we  may  infer  from 
the  fact  that  5t0  prohibitions,  according  to  the  Archbishop,  251 
according  to  the  judges,  had  been  issued  from  the  temporal 
courts  in  the  three  years  of  King  James's  reign.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that  the  Archbishop's  attempt  to  check  the  judges  failed, 
and  that  they  continued  to  issue  their  prohibitions  and  to  curb 
the  abuses  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts."  {Perry^  vol.  i.  page 
142;  Hallam's  Con.  His.,  vol.  i.  p.  318.) 

XIII.   BANCROFT'S  DEATH  AND  CHARACTER. 

The  severe  and  intolerant  policy  of  Bancroft  was  continued  to 
the  close  of  his  life.  He  died  November  2,  1610.  "He  was  a 
prelate  whose  character  it  is  impossible  to  dwell  upon  with  satis- 
faction and  pleasure."  "It  was  under  his  strict  and  searching- 
administration  that  we  trace  the  beginning  of  the  unpopularity 
of  the  Church,  not  only  with  the  Puritans,  but  with  the -laity  in 
general.  Not  content  to  reserve  his  temporal  power  for  extreme 
cases,  and  a  last  remedy,  but  making  a  constant  and  habitual 
use  of  it  to  further  all  his  designs,  he  soon  attached  to  it  an 
especial  odium,  and  came  to  be  regarded  by  many  as  a  perse- 
cuting tyrant.  Those  ministers  who  had  substantially  conformed 
he  subjected  to  a  new  trial  by  the  device  of  a  test  which  reached 
to  their  thoughts  and  opinions,  and  many  men,  who  would  have 
gradually  ripened  into  firm  friends,  were  thus  embittered  into 
open  enemies  of  the  Church.  He  had  the  strictness  without  the 
forbearance  and  geniality  of  Whitgift,  the  high  notions  without 
the  wit  and  learning  of  Andrews.  He  disgusted  the  great  by  his 
lack  of  hospitality,  and  frightened  those  of  lower  rank  by  his 
passion  and  violence;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  an  earnest, 
devoted,  and  untiring  worker  for  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
interests  of  the  Church.  He  was  without  suspicion  of  unduly 
favoring  his  own  relations.    At  his  death  he  left  a  fortune  of 
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only  £C000,  'no  sum  to  speak  a  single  man  covetous,'  saj^s  Fuller, 
'who  had  sat  six  years  in  Canterbury  and  somewhat  longer  in 
Loudon.'"     {Perry ^  vol.  i.  p.  168.) 

XIY.    CONDITION  OP  THE  CHURCH  FROM  1610  TO  1618. 

1.  Archbishop  Abbot, 

Archbishop  Bancroft  was  succeeded  by  a  prelate  of  very  differ- 
ent character — Dr.  George 'Abbot,  Master  of  University  College, 
Oxford,  a  decided  Calvinist  and  an  open  favorer  of  the  Puritans. 
King  James,  alarmed  at  the  persistent  Non-conformity  and  grow- 
ing influence  of  the  Presbyterians,  was  made  to  feel,  by  Lord 
Dunbar,  that  such  a  measure  was  necessary  for  the  peace  of  the 
Church  and  kingdom,  and  was  persuaded  to  give  his  sign  manual 
to  the  appointment  before  the  Bishops  were  aware  that  the  step 
was  contemplated.  The  King,  moreover,  was  personalty  attached 
to  Dr.  Abbot.  Under  his  administration  the  Puritan  influence 
was  fostered  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  But 
William  Laud,  subsequently  Archbishop,  began  to  be  the  leader 
of  opposition  to  Puritanism  in  Oxford,  and  succeeded  ultimately 
in  impressing  upon  that  University  a  character  opposite  to  that 
which  marked  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James.  Wil- 
liams, the  great  rival  of  Laud,  in  later  times,  was,  at  the  same 
time,  gaining  high  distinction  at  Cambridge,  where  Puritanism 
was  not  so  prominent  and  powerful  as  at  Oxford. 

2.  Condition  of  the  Lower  Clergy. 

"At  this  time  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  throughout  the  coun- 
try were  overwhelmed  with  poverty.  'Williams,'  says  Hacket, 
'pitied  his  poor  brethren,  who  had  scarcely  enough  to  feed  them 
and  keep  them  warm.'  Herbert's  country  parson  is  bid  'to  wel- 
come any  minister  however  poor  and  mean.'  He  is  not  to  expect 
anything  better  than  the  rank  of  apprentices  for  his  children  ;  he 
is  not  to  be  'too  submissive  to  the  gentry,'  and  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  the  'general  ignominy  cast  on  the  profession.'  Promo- 
tion did  not  penetrate  beyond  the  hangers-on  at  court,  who  were 
overwhelmed  with  good  things  while  their  brethren  starved. 
Williams  was  so  rich  that,  as  his  biographer  admits,  he  lived 
'like  a  magnijico,^  in  liis  countr}^  house,  entertaining  all  the  great 
people  of  the  neighborhood."     {Perry,  vol.  i.  p.  197.) 
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3.  Execution  of  Legate  and  Wightman. 

It  was  in  the  year  1612  that  Bartholomew  Legate,  an  Arian, 
and  Edward  Wightman,  charged  with  many  heresies,  were  burned 
in  Smithfield.  The  former  was  a  man  of  great  capacity  and  learn- 
ing, who,  in  several  interviews  and  discussions  with  the  King, 
maintained  his  opinions  with  unflinching  boldness.  The  latter 
was  a  poor,  bewildered  fanatic,  who  was  unable  to  comprehend 
the  heresies  which  were  charged  against  him.  The  records  of 
these  revolting  executions  are  rendered  still  mor^  painful  by  the 
evident  eagerness  with  which  a  conviction  was  sought  by  the 
Bishops  of  London  and  Lichfield  and  by  the  King. 

4.  Reappearance  of  Puritans. 

After  the  appointment  of  Abbot  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  Puritans  began  to  exercise  their  separatest  ministry  in  some 
places  where  they  were  numerous  and  protected  by  public  opinion. 
The  satires  and  comed:ies  of  the  day  make  many  allusions  to  their 
peculiarities  of  dress  and  speech  and  manner.  They  believed 
also  that  they  enjoyed  the  confidence,  and  would  be  protected  by 
the  influence,  of  the  heir  apparent,  Henry  Prince  of  Wales.  He 
was  "the  darling  of  the  Puritans,"  says  Neil,  "for  he  had  often 
declared  that  upon  his  first  coming  to  the  throne  he  would  strive 
to  reconcile  the  Puritans  to  the  Church  of  England."  Another 
event  at  that  time  was  well  calculated  to  strengthen  the  Puritan 
interest,  and  that  was  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  Palatine,  a 
member  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Germany,  to  the  King's 
daughter  Elizabeth.  The  death  of  Prince  Henry  (1612),  who  was 
exceedingly  beloved  by  the  English  people,  and,  therefore  (pro- 
bably), not  much  of  a  favorite  with  his  father,  and  whose  sobriety 
of  life  was  a  perpetual  rebuke  to  the  dissipations  of  the  King  and 
his  courtiers,  produced  profound  sorrow  throughout  the  kingdom. 
But  all  these  causes  combined  had  placed  the  Non-conforming 
and  the  conforming  Puritans  in  a  far  more  protected  position 
than  they  occupied  under  the  primacy  of  Bancroft. 

6.  Meeting  of  Parliament. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  devices  of  the  King  to  raise  money 
— the  sale  of  knighthoods,  patents,  monopolies,  and  church  dig- 
nities— he  was  compelled  to  summon  a  new  Parliament  in  1614. 
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All  the  influence  of  the  Crown  was  exerted  in  vain  to  secnre  in 
the  elections  a  majority  for  the  government,  so  intensely  unpopu- 
lar had  James  become.  His  conciliatory  speech  was  answered  in 
no  gentle  terms  by  the  House  of  Commons.  They  complained 
of  the  King's  interference  with  the  freedom  of  elections.  They 
denied  his  right  to  grant  monopolies  and  levy  impositions  without 
their  sanction.  His  subservient  Bishops,  the  base  Dr.  Neile  and 
the  sycophantic  Dr.  Harnsanet  of  Chichester,  were  compelled  to 
take  back  and  express  their  regret  for  their  assertion  of  the 
Kin'g's  unlimited  power  over  the  purses  of  his  people.  The  King, 
alarmed  at  this  manifestation  of  hostility  and  independence, 
hastily  dissolved  the  Parliament,  and,  on  the  next  morning,  called 
the  leaders  of  the  movement  before  the  Council  and  committed 
them  to  the  Tower.  From  this  period  to  that  of  the  Common- 
wealth many  Bishops  continued  to  exasperate  the  people  by  their 
claims  of  the  unlimited  power  of  the  King.  Few  causes  were 
more  powerful  than  this  in  bringing  on  the  conflict  which  resulted, 
in  the  following  reign,  in  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  and  the 
execution  of  the  King. 

XY.   BOOK  OF  SPORTS. 

In  a  progress  which  the  King  made  through  Lancashire,  in 
1611,  he  was  much  offended  at  the  Puritanical  strictness  with 
which  the  Lord's  Day  was  observed.  On  the  recommendation  of 
Morton,  Bishop  of  Chester,  who  was  then  with  the  King,  he  pub- 
lished an  edict  authorizing  certain  sports  and  games  on  the  after- 
noons of  Sundaj^s.  The  King  not  only  authorized  these  games, 
but  signified  his  pleasure  that  those  who  had  attended  divine 
service  in  the  morning  should  engage  in  the  afternoon  in  dancing, 
archery,  leaping.  May  games,  Whitsun-ales  and  Morris  dances,  and 
such  like  amusements.  Certain  other  games  were  prohibited  as 
unlawful.  The  clergy  were  required  to  read  this  proclamation  in 
the  churches.  Many  of  them  refused.  Archbishop  Abbot  forbade 
its  being  read  at  Croydon,  where  he  was  staying  at  the  time.  The 
proclamation  was  not  only  exceedingly  offensive  to  the  Puritans, 
but  was  also  disapproved  by  most  of  the  Orthodox  clergy,  and 
greatly  promoted  licentriousness  and  immorality. 
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XYI.    KING  JAMES  AND  THE  ELECTOR  PALATINE. 

The  foreign  policy  of  England  began,  at  this  portion  of  the 
reign  of  James  (1619),  greatly  to  influence  its  domestic  history. 
The  King's  treatment  of  his  son-in-law,  the  Elector  Palatine,  and 
the  throwing  of  his  influence  on  the  side  of  the  Papal,  rather 
than  the  Protestant  cause  in  Europe,  was  very  offensive  to  the 
people,  and  added  immensel}^  to  his  great  unpopularit3%  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  Elector  Frederic  YII.  had  unwisely 
accepted  the  Crown  of  Bohemia,  and  had  been  dispossessed  by 
the  Catholic  powers  of  Europe,  not  only  of  that  kingdom,  but  of 
his  hereditary  dominions.  The  whole  nation,  and  especially  the 
Puritan  part}^,  were  arrayed  against  the  King  and  court  on  this 
question.  They  felt  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  King  to  support 
the  Protestant  cause  in  Europe  with  all  the  power  of  the  nation. 
The  Archbishop,  from  his  sick  bed,  in  a  remonstrance  to  the 
King,  gave  impassioned  expression  to  this  national  feeling.  It 
found  utterance  also  through  all  the  avenues  of  public  opinion — 
the  press,  the  churches,  the  theatres,  and  the  coffee-houses.  It 
would  have  been  unwise,  no  doubt,  for  the  King  to  have  attempted 
to  make  head  against  all  the  Catholic  powers  of  Europe  in  the 
effort  to  place  Frederic  upon  the  throne  of  Bohemia.  But  when 
he  refused  the  imploring  cry  of  his  people  to  assist  his  son-in-law 
in  the  recovery  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  prevent  their 
transfer  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Duke  of  Bavaria;  when  this 
course  was  known  to  have  been  pursued  through  subserviency  to 
Spain,  and  with  the  view  to  the  hated  Spanish  match,  his  conduct 
was  regarded  as  most  unnatural  towards  his  son-in-law  and  his 
beloved  and  popular  daughter,  as  treason  against  Protestant- 
ism, and  as  a  base  and  mean-spirited  obedience  to  the  arrogant 
demands  of  the  most  bigoted  Papal  power  in  Europe.  The  people 
felt  humiliated  and  degraded,  and  their  indignation  against  the 
King  was  excessive. 

XYII.   THE  king's  CHANGE  OP  POLICY. 

The  ignis  fatuus  of  the  Spanish  match,  with  which  Spain 
amused  and  drew  on  the  King  almost  to  his  ruin,  led  him  to 
make  the  most  degrading  concessions  in  his  secret  negotiations 
with  the  King  of  Spain,  and  to  reverse  his  whole  policy  towards 
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the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Puritans.  The  latter  were  now 
repressed,  and  the  former  treated  with  leniency  and  favor.  Arch- 
bishop Abbot  lost  his  influence  with  the  King,  and  the  good  and 
great  Bishop  Andrews,  the  advocate  of  high  kingly  prerogative  in 
the  state  and  high  priestly  power  in  the  Church ;  and  the  brilliant 
Dean  Williams  of  Canterbury,  patronized  by  the  all-powerful 
Duke  of  Bucliingham,  and  read}'  to  tread  any  path  that  led  to 
preferment  and  power;  and  the  unworthy  Bishops  Montague  and 
Neal;  and  the  narrow,  persecuting,  persistent,  implacable  Laud, 
the  most  extreme  of  apologists  and  advocates  of  the  irresponsible 
power  of  the  King,  and  the  most  energetic  propagator  of  semi- 
Bomish  Sacerdotalism — these,  and  others  like  them,  became  the 
favorites  and  advisers  of  the  King.  To  the  end  of  his  reign  this 
policy  was  pursued,  and  its  disastrous  results  were  fully  devel- 
oped in  the  unhappy  reign  of  Charles.  James  sowed  the  wind, 
and  Charles  reaped  the  whirlwind. 

XYIII.    CHARACTER  OF  JAMES. 

The  characteristic  faults  of  King  James,  with  which  he  as- 
cended the  throne,  were  all  increased  during  his  reign  of  more 
than  twenty  years.  His  pedantry  and  conceit  were  fostered  by 
the  flattery  of  Bishops  and  of  courtiers.  His  timidity  led  him  to 
rely  upon  unworthy  favorites,  especially  upon  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, whom  he  loaded  with  riches  and  honors,  and  treated  with 
maudlin  fondness,  which  was  repaid  by  the  Duke  with  a  haughty 
self-assertion  and  arrogance,  which  would  have  been  intolerable 
to  a  monarch  of  any  dignity  and  self-respect.  His  learning  was 
no  doubt  considerable,  and  in  intellectual  ability  he  was  quite  the 
equal  of  the  statesmen  and  prelates  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 
He  was  excessively  fond  of  theological  discussion,  and  a  rigid 
defender  of  all  doctrinal  orthodoxy ;  but  in  his  life,  and  habits, 
and  speech  he  was  loose  and  careless.  His  views  of  his  kingly 
prerogative  in  Church  and  State  were  almost  ludicrous  in  the 
excess  to  which  they  were  carried,  as  they  were  most  disastrous 
in  the  eflfects  which  they  produced.  While  he  professed  to  be  a 
great  adept  in  kingcraft,  he  was  singularly  destitute  of  adminis- 
trative ability  and  of  tact,  and  altogether  wanting  in  those 
qualities  which  rally  enthusiasm  and  affection  around  a  throne. 
Like  Elizabeth,  while  he  detested  the  Papacy  as  a  power  which 
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interfered  with  his  prerogatives,  he  had  but  little  repugnance  to 
its  rites  and  dogmas.  His  policy  of  severity  to  the  Puritans, 
and  of  capricious  mixtures  and  alternations  of  favor  and  severity' 
towards  the  Romanists,  and  the  influences  under  which  he  placed 
Prince  Charles,  prepared  the  way  for  the  disastrous  events  of  the 
succeedino^  reis^n. 

The  arbitrary  views  of  King  James  were  echoed  early  in  his 
reign  by  the  Bishops  and  the  clergy,  and  continued  to  be 
repeated  through  the  reign  of  Charles.  As  early  as  1606  the 
Convocation  passed  a  series  of  propositions,  with  anathemas 
annexed,  which  carry  to  a  great  height  the  kingly  power — de- 
ducing it  from  a  divine  designation  to  certain  families  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  popular  voice.  These  decisions,  however,  were 
not  published  at  the  time — being  regarded  as  beyond  the  probable 
acceptance  of  the  people,  even  in  that  day  of  habitual  submis- 
siveness  to  power.  They  were  published  flrst  in  1690,  under  the 
title  of  "  Overall's  Convocation  Book,  Concerning  the  Govern- 
ment of  God's  Catholic  Church  and  the  Kingdoms  of  the  Whole 
World."  They  were  then  brought  out  in  the  interest  of  the 
Non-jurors;  but  they  have  no  other  authority  than  that  of  the 
single  Convocation  in  which  they  were  adopted. 
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CHABTER  XLVII. 

Reign  of  Charles  I.  (1625-1684). 


I.    SUCCESSION  OP  CHARLES  I. 

The  accession  of  Charles  I.,  who  was  grave,  chaste,  and  tem- 
perate, led  to  a  prompt  reformation  of  the  manners  and  habits 
of  the  court.  But  his  marriage  with  a  Catholic  princess,  Maria 
Henrietta,  daughter  of  Henry  lY.,  and  his  well-known  arbitrary 
principles,  and  his  stiff  and  ungracious  manners,  rendered  him 
from  the  start  unpopular  with  the  people.  The  permission 
granted  to  the  Queen  of  having  in  her  household  a  Romish 
Bishop  as  her  almoner,  with  a  retinue  of  twenty-eight  priests, 
and  the  removal  of  some  restrictions  from  the  Catholics,  were 
very  offensive  to  the  Protestant  sentiment  of  the  countrj^ 

II.   THE  king's  religious  VIEWS. 

King  Charles  adopted  uncompromisingly  the  high  and  exclusive 
Episcopal  and  sacerdotal  system  of  Laud ;  and  in  the  spirit  of  a 
partisan  he  labored  Jo  bring  the  Church  and  the  country  to  the 
same  position.  Accordingly,  one  of  his  first  steps  was  to  obtain 
from  Laud  a  list  of  the  most  eminent  Ecclesiastics,  with  the 
letters  0  and  P  affixed  to  their  names,  to  signify  that  they  were 
respectively  Orthodox  and  Puritanical.  He  thus  prepared  him- 
self so  to  distribute  his  patronage  as  to  secure  firm  adherents. 
Richai-d  Montague,  in  writing  against  the  Puritans,  had  advanced 
views  so  kindred  to  those  of  Rome,  that  the  Parliament  summoned 
him  before  its  bar.  •  The  King,  adjourning  the  Parliament  to 
Oxford,  on  account  of  the  plague,  soon  dissolved  it  on  the  plea 
of  the  sickly  season,  but  in  fact  in  order  to  shield  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  from  threatened  impeachment  for  his  intercession 
in  behalf  of  Montague,  and  for  his  transactions  in  connection 
with  the  Spanish  match.  There  was  no  length  to  which  he  did 
not  seem  prepared  to  go  in  the  support  of  arbitrary  power,  and 
its  advocates  and  defenders  in  Church  and  State. 
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III.   THE  CORONATION  OP  CHARLES. 

Charles's  coronation  seemed  to  forecast  the  character  of  his 
reign.  The  arrangement  of  the  service  and  the  ceremonial  was 
committed  to  a  committee,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Laud.  An 
old  praj^er  of  Henry  YI.  was  revived,  which,  says  Collier,  "sounds 
extremely  high  for  the  regale,  and  might  serve  very  well  for  the 
consecration  of  a  Patriarch."  {Collier^  vol.  viii.  p.  7.)  The  ex- 
hortation enjoined  the  King  to  give  greater  honor  to  the  clergy 
than  to  others  because  they  "come  nearer  to  the  altar."  Laud 
took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  ceremou}^,  which  was  conducted 
with  great  magnificence. 

IV.   THE  SECOND  PARLIAMENT. 

In  the  Parliament  held  a  few  days  after  the  coronation, 
Montague  was  again  attacked.  A  committee  on  religion,  with 
Mr.  Pym  as  its  leading  member,  reported  a  resolution,  which  was 
passed  hy  the  House,  to  the  effect  that  "Mr.  Montague  en- 
deavored to  reconcile  England  to  Rome,  and  to  alienate  the 
King's  affections  from  his  well-affected  subjects."  They  recom- 
mend that  he  be  punished  according  to  his  demerits,  and  his 
books  supjDressed  and  burnt.  But  nothing  further  resulted  from 
these  violent  censures.  Montague  was  soon  after  appointed  to  a 
Bishopric  b}'-  Charles.  His  book,  called  "  An  Appeal  to  Caesar," 
was  attacked  and  answered  by  several  divines,  and  conferences 
were  held  on  the  subject  of  Calvinism  and  Arminianism  at  York 
House,  in  the  presence  of  noblemen  and  Bishops.  The  contro- 
versy raged  so  high  that  the  King  issued  a  proclamation  in  which 
he  exhorts  all  who  are  churchmen  to  abstain  from  the  discussion, 
and  to  publish  nothing  which  is  not  "clearly  warranted  by  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England."  As  the 
Parliament  showed  its  intention  to  lay  its  hands  upon  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  it  Was  dissolved  by  the  King  before  he  was  able 
to  secure  from  it  any  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
government. 

Y.    SEVERITY  AGAINST  THE  ROMANISTS. 

Previous  to  its  dissolution  the  Parliament  exhibited  great  ani- 
mosity against   the  Romanists.      Clergymen   and   others   were 
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charged  with  being  Papists,  or  favorabl}^  affected  to  Popery,  upon 
the  most  trivial  grounds.  Their  anger  and  suspicion  were  aggra- 
vated b}^  a  sermon  preached  before  the  court  b}^  Goodman,  Bishop 
of  Gloucester,  in  which  he  advocated  a  doctrine  of  the  real  pre- 
sence which  could  not  well  be  distinguished  from  transubstantia- 
tion ;  and  who  afterwards  went  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
Convocation,  however,  having  examined  the  sermon,  pronounced 
it  indiscreet  but  not  unsound.  The  rash  dissolution  of  the  Par- 
liament in  order  to  screen  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the 
King's  entrance  upon  the  fatal  policy,  suggested  by  Laud,  of 
forced  loans  from  the  people,  to  supply  the  place  of  parliamentary 
grants,  were  measures  full  of  evil  angury  for  the  future. 

VI.   TUNING  THE  PULPITS. 

Laud,  now  appointed  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  was  in  high 
favor  with  the  King.  He  issued  directions  in  the  name  of  the 
King,  to  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  to  the  effect  that  they  should 
enforce  the  preaching  up  of  the  King's  prerogatives,  and  thus 
facilitate  the  collection  of  the  loan.  This  was  called  the  tuning 
of  the  pulpits.  Nor  were  the  Bishops  and  divines  slow  in  obey- 
ing the  order.  A  perfect  concert  of  sermons,  pitched  on  one  high 
and  uniform  kej^,  exalted  the  absolute  power  of  the  Kyig  over  the 
persons  and  purses  of  his  subjects.  A  Dr.  Sibthorpe  preached  a 
sermon  at  the  assizes  of  Northampton,  which  so  set  forth  the 
King's  prerogative  that  Charles,  upon  reading  it,  directed  Arch- 
bishop Abbot  to  grant  a  license  for  its  publication.  The  Arch- 
bishop evaded  compliance,  and  was  suspended  from  the  exercise 
of  his  Metropolitan  authority,  which  was  lodged  in  a  commission 
of  Bishops  appointed  by  the  King.  Sibthorpe  claimed  that  the 
King  could  "  make  laws  "  and  revoke  them  at  pleasure ;  that  he 
could  impose  taxes  on  persons,  and  imposts  upon  trade ;  and  that 
even  unjust  taxes  should  be  submitted  to  by  the  subject,  "as 
under  a  scourge  for  his  sin.'' 

Dr.  Wren,  Chaplain  to  the  King,  struck  into  the  same  tune 
with  the  variation  of  a  vehement  abuse  of  Puritans.  "  Theif^ 
running  to  church  and  crying  out  for  sermons,  their  defying  the 
devil,  and  railing  against  Antichrist,  their  pretending  of  con- 
science and  finding  fault  with  the  State  and  times,  their  singing 
of  Psalms  and  talking  of  Scripture,  their  casting  up  of  the  eye 
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and  making  sour  faces,  must  be  proof  enough  to  anj^  man  that 
they  fear  God  extraordinarily!"  Sentences  like  the  above  are 
interspersed  with  extravagant  exaggerations  of  the  duty  of  sub- 
mission to  the  King.  "  If  any  man  say  I  fear  God  and  feareth 
not  the  King,  he  is  a  liar.  "  "  There  is  not  the  least  contempt 
of  majesty  but  is  a  spice  of  profanation,  and  every  step  of  dis- 
loyalty is  a  high  degree  to  atheism. "  "  Unless  you  be  slaves 
and  rebels,  you  will  fear  God  and  the  King  alike. "  "  Let  us 
fear  God  by  the  King  ;  let  us  send  our  fear  to  the  King  of  Heaven 
by  our  fear  to  the  King  on  earth.  "  This  extraordinary  sermon 
was  preached  before  the  King,  and  published  at  his  command. 

But  even  this  blasphemous  adulation,  this  abject  servility,  was 
surpassed  by  Dr.  Mainwaring,  rector  of  St.  Giles,  and  chaplain  to 
the  King.  "  Among  all  the  powers  that  be  ordained  of  God,  the 
regal  is  most  high,  strong  and  large.  Kings  above  all,  inferior  to 
none,  to  no  man,  to  no  multitude  of  men,  to  no  angel,  to  no  order 
of  angels."  "  Their  power  is  not  merely  human,  but  superhuman." 
"  It  is  a  participation  of  God's  own  omnipotency,  which  he  never 
did  communicate  to  any  multitudes  of  men,  but  only  and  imme- 
diately to  his  own  vicegerents."  These  were  the  sermons  preached 
before  the  King,  and  licensed  by  Laud ;  and  these  base  s^^cophants 
were  the  men  selected  by  the  King  to  fill  the  highest  offices  in 
the  Church.  We  cannot  decide  which  of  the  parties  to  such  pre- 
ceedings  is  most  degraded — the  Bishops  that  preach,  or  the  King 
who  listens  and  approves  I 

YII.   MEETING  OF  PARLIAMENT  (MARCH,  1628). 

Parliament  met  again  under  circumstances  of  great  danger  and 
embarrassment.  In  addition  to  the  war  with  Spain,  the  King 
had  rashly  plunged  into  war  with  France,  on  the  pretence  of  aid 
to  the  Protestants,  but  in  fact  to  gratify  the  personal  resentment 
of  Buckingham  against  the  King.  {Lingard^  vol.  ix.  pp.  261,  262.) 
Two  Parliaments  had  been  dissolved  before  supplies  were  voted, 
and  the  King  had  resorted  to  the  tyrannical  and  most  unpopular 
expedient  of  the  forced  loans.  The  expedition  .of  Buckingham  to 
Rochelle  had  ended  in  signal  failure  and  disgrace.  Laud,  who 
had  been  advanced  to  the  Bishoj^ric  of  London,  preached  to  the 
two  houses  and  earnestly  urged  uuit}^  of  spirit  and  of  action. 
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The  Parliament  proceeded  with  great  address  to  hold  out  the 
lure  of  large  subsidies ;  but  onl}'  on  the  concession  of  liberties 
which  they  claimed  to  be  the  birthright  of  all  Englishmen.  No 
citizen  should  henceforth  be  subjected  to  arbitrary  arrest.  Thence 
they  proceeded  to  religious  grievances.  Jesuits,  it  was  complained, 
were  not  banished,  and  recusants  were  not  punished.  And  then 
they  presented  the  famous  petition  of  rights ;  and  they  compelled 
Mainwaring,  on  his  knees,  to  retract  his  disgraceful  sermon,  and 
imposed  upon  him  a  fine,  and  committed  him  to  prison.  And  yet 
Parliament  had  scarcely  risen,  when  the  King  released  Main- 
waring,  and  bestowed  upon  him  another  benefice,  in  addition  to 
that  of  St.  Giles.  The  King  reluctantly  gave  his  assent  to  the 
bill  of  rights,  as  the  only  means  of  securing  subsidies.  The  Par- 
liament followed  up  this  triumph  by  a  remonstrance  against 
Buckingham  and  Bishops  Laud  and  Neile.  The  King  was  very 
angry  at  the  reception  of  this  remonstrance;  and  hearing  that 
Parliament  was  preparing  another  on  the  subject  of  his  illegal 
levying  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  he  came  down  in  haste  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  prorogued  the  Parliament.  Thus  ended,  in 
anger,  the  first  act  of  the  great  National  tragedy,  which  was  to 
close  in  blood. 

YIII.   ASCENDENCY  OP  LAUD. 

The  King  directed  Laud,  in  his  name,  to  answer  the  remon- 
strance against  himself  and  Buckiugham  and  Neile.  The  murder 
of  Buckingham  made  Laud,  in  efiect,  prime  minister  of  the  king- 
dom. He  at  once  assumed  the  management  of  all  the  affairs  of 
the  kingdom  and  of  the  Church,  great  and  small,  with  immense 
industry  and  energy,  but  with  no  tact  and  no  regard  to  the  feel- 
ings of  friends  or  foes.  "Alike  incapable  of  conciliating  opposing 
interests,"  says  Guizot,  "  and  of  respecting  rights,  he  rushed, 
with  head  down  and  eyes  closed,  at  once  against  liberties  and 
abuses."  He  published  a  decree  for  the  suppression  of  contro- 
versial books.  He  issued  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  with  a  preface, 
which  forbade  nice  discussions  upon  their  meaning,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  received  in  their  plain  grammatical  sense.  The  object 
of  both  these  proceedings  was  to  restrain  Calvinistic  books  and 
sermons. 
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IX.   A  NEW  PARLIAMENT. 

It  was  under  the  irritation  caused  by  these  measures  that  the 
Parliament  was  again  assembled  (1629).  The  great  popular 
leaders  at  once  rushed  into  denunciations  against  Popery  and 
Arminianism.  Under  the  latter  name  all  that  was  not  Puritan- 
ism and  tended  towards  high  views  of  priestly  and  kingly  power, 
seems  to  have  been  there  included.  It  is  a  curious  spectacle, 
from  our  modern  standpoint  of  the  functions  of  Parliament,  to 
see  that  body  devoting  itself,  in  an  angry  polemical  spirit,  to 
doctrinal  and  Ecclesiastical  questions.  The  explanation  of  it  is 
that  the  question  of  politjDal  liberty  had  become  implicated  with 
them.  Mr.  Rouse  made  a  speech  in  which  he  called  an  Arminian 
the  spawn  of  a  Papist.  The  great  orator  and  parliamentary  leader, 
Pym,  followed  in  the  same  vein.  Sir  John  Elliot,  more  tempe- 
rately and  with  more  just  discrimination,  continued  the  argu- 
ment, and  Oliver  Cromwell  declared  that  persons  who  preached 
"  flat  Popery"  were  promoted  to  the  highest  places,  and  exclaimed: 
"  If  these  be  the  steps  to  preferment  what  are  we  to  expect?" 
The  House  of  Commons  then  entered  into  a  resolution,  called  "  a 
vow,"  or  a  mutual  agreement,  to  resist  the  evils  which  they  dey 
nounced.  They  introduced  a  resolution  of  censure  against  Bishop 
Neile  and  the  Lord  Treasurer.  But  the  speaker,  refusing  to  put 
the  question,  was  about  to  adjourn  the  House,  when  he  was  held 
by  force  in  his  chair  until  a  declaration  was  prepared  and  passed, 
the  purport  of  which  is  indicated  by  its  first  article:  "  Whosoever 
shall,  by  favor  or  countenance,  seem  to  extend  or  introduce 
Popery  or  Arminianism,  shall  be  reported  a  capital  enemy  to  the 
kingdom." 

X.  laud's  administration. 
After  the  violent  dissolution  of  Parliament,  Laud  had  full  sway 
in  the  administration  of  affairs,  civil  and  Ecclesiastical.  A  royal 
proclamation  was  put  forth  forbidding  a  new  Parliament  to  be 
even  spoken  of.  A  series  of  injunctions  against  abuses  in  the 
Church  was  issued,  which  disclosed  the  evils  which  prevailed  from 
the  neglect  of  their  Sees  by  Bishops  who  were  accustomed  to 
haunt  the  court.  The  puritanical  lectureships,  which  were  occu- 
pied by  men  who  preached,  but  who  did  not  read  the  service,  and 
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•who  had  not  been  required  to  subscribe  the  act  of  conformitj', 
were  denounced.  Tlie  eye  of  Laud  was  upon  everything  that 
was  in  the  least  degree  out  of  harmony  with  his  own  system, 
which  he  had  determined  to  enforce  in  the  whole  kingdom.  A 
document  had  been  issued,  recommending  aid  to  the  poor,  dis- 
tressed Protestant  ministers  of  the  Palatinate,  in  which  occurred 
these  words:  "Which  religion  we  together  witli  them  profess,  and 
are  all  bound  to  maintain  to  the  uttermost  of  our  power."  Al- 
though this  Brief  had  passed  the  great  seal.  Laud  caused  the 
patent  to  be  cancelled  and  a  new  one  issued,  with  these  objection- 
able words  omitted.  His  characteristic  energy  was  displayed  in 
the  good  work  of  the  restoration  of  Sx.  Paul's  Cathedral.  But 
in  the  performance  of  divine  service  he  began,  at  this  time,  to  in- 
troduce innovations  which  were  offensive,  not  only  to  Puritans, 
but  to  some  of  the  Bishops,  and  to  many  of  the  clergy.  "  When 
he  consecrated  the  Church  of  St.  Catharine  Cree  in  Leadenhall 
Street,  his  prostrations  and  genuflexions  were  extremely-  exag- 
gerated." {Perry^  vol.  i.  p.  442.)  Rules  were  made  for  English 
settlements  on  the  Continent,  which  enforced  the  strict  use  of 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England.  Laud  also  called  upon  the 
Dutch  and  French  Church  in  London,  which  had  been  allowed 
hitherto  to  use  their  own  modes  of  worship,  to  adopt  the  Pra3-er 
Book.  The  proceeding  was  exceedingly  harsh  and  unjust,  if  it 
were  not  indeed  the  violation  of  a  vested  right,  guaranteed  by  the 
successive  governments  of  Edward,  Elizabeth,  and  James." 

The  innovations  of  Laud  were  not,  as  it  is  sometimes  vaguely  charged,  changes  of 
rubrics  or  expressions  in  the  Prayer  Book;   but  in  the  position  of  communion  table 
altar-wise,  and  in  the  construction  of  them  as  altars,  and  in  the  addition  of  much" 
external  ceremonialism  to  the  prescribed  offices  of  the  Church.     The  excess  to  which 
Laud  carried  the  latter  appears  from  the  account  of  his  consecration  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Catharine:   "  First  there  was  a  pause  made  before  the  closed  western  doors  j1 
then  a  voice  exclaimed,    'Open,  open,  ye  everlasting   doors,  that  the  King  of  glory 
may  come  in  !'     Then  the  Bishop  and  some  doctors  and  other  principal  men  went 
in,  and  the  Bishop  falling  down  upon  his  knees,  with  his  eyes  lifted  up  and  his  arms 
spread  abrond,  uttered  these  words  :   '  This   place  is  holy,  the  ground  is  holy,  in  th#l 
name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  I  pronounce  it  holy.'     As  he  approachedJ 
the  communion  table  he  made  several  lowly  bowings  ;  and  coming  up  to  the  side  of] 
the  table  where  the  bread  and  wine  were  covered,  he  bowed  seven  times  ;    and  thei 
after  the  reading  of  many  prayers  he  came  near  the  bread  and  gently  lifted  up  thej 
corner  of  the  napkin  wherein  the  bread  was  laid,  and  when  he  beheld  the  bread,  he 
laid  it  down  again,  flew  back  a  step  or  two,  bowed  three  several  times  towards  it ; 
then  he  drew  near  again  and  opened  the  napkin,  and  bowed  as  before.     Then  he  laid 
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his  hand  upon  the  cup,  which  was  full  of  wine,  with  a  cover  upon  it,  which  he  let  go 
again,  went  back  and  bowed  thrice  toward  it;  then  he  came  near  again,  and 
lifting  up  the  cover  of  the  cup  looked  into  it,  and  seeing  the  wine,  he  let  fall  the 
cover  again,  went  back  and  bowed  as  before."  {Ferry  [quoted  from  Rushworthf 
vol.  ii.  p.  77],  vol.  i.  p.  443.) 

XI.   LAUD  MADE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

After  the  return  of  the  King  from  his  visit  to  Scotland,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  died  (August  4,  1633).  On  Laud's 
first  presentation  to  Charles,  after  this  event,  the  King  saluted 
him  with  the  words :  "  My  Lord  of  Canterbury,  you  are  welcome.'^ 
One  of  his  first  proceedings  was  to  republish  the  "  Book  of 
Sports,"  in  consequence  of  a  prohibition,  by  Chief  Justice 
Richardson,  of  village  feasts  or  wakes  on  Sunday.  It  created 
great  excitement  and  dissatisfaction,  and  all  the  more  that  the 
clergy  were  required  to  read  it  to  their  congregations.  This  was 
followed  by  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  three  vehement 
Puritans,  Prynne,  Burton,  and  Bastwick.  Prynne,  a  lawyer  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  in  his  Histriomastix,  which  was  a  violent  attack 
upon  the  stage  and  its  supporters,  was  accused  of  reflecting  upon 
the  Queen,  who  patronized  stage  plays ;  and  his  work  was  pro- 
nounced a  dangerous  and  malicious  libel.  Bastwick,  a  ph^^sician, 
and  Burton,  a  clergyman,  had  also  published  pamphlets  offensive 
to  the  court.  They  were  all  convicted  in  the  Star  Chamber,  and 
condemned  to  lose  their  ears  in  the  pillor}^,  to  be  imprisoned  in 
remote  places  during  pleasure,  and  fined  £5000.  After  aggra- 
vating their  offence  by  other  j^ublications  issued  from  prison,  the 
punishment  of  the  pillory  and  the  clipping  of  their  ears  was 
repeated.  This  cruel  proceeding  elevated  these  men  to  the 
position  of  Confessors ;  and  on  the  assembling  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament they  were  brought  back  to  London  in  triumph.  The 
opposition  of  Bishop  Williams  to  the  injunctions  of  Laud  con- 
cerning the  communion  table,  led  also  to  his  conviction  by  the 
Star  Chamber,  his  suspension  from  all  his  preferments,  and  the 
imposition  of  a  fine  so  heavy  as  to  make  the  sale  of  all  his  property 
necessary  in  order  to  meet  it,  and  to  his  imprisonment  (which 
lasted  four  j^ears)  during  the  King's  pleasure.  All  this  severit 
was  the  penalty  for  having  published  a  pamphlet,  called  "  H 
Altar,  Name  and  Thing,"  in  which  he  expressed  dissent  fro' 
Archbishop's  view  of  the  proper  position  of  the  com' 
32 
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table.  The  obloquy  with  which  this  proceeding  covered  Laud, 
was  increased  by  the  fact  of  his  known  personal  enmity  to 
Williams,  and  by  their  previous  relation  to  each  other,  when 
Williams,  occupying  a  higher  position,  befriended  Laud  in  the 
commencement  of  his  career.  This  severe  treatment  of  the 
Puritans  was  contrasted  with  his  leniency  to  the  Papists.  Two 
Papal  Nuncios  in  succession,  Panzini  and  Cunseus,  were  permitted 
to  come  sub  rosa  into  the  kingdom,  and  to  press  sec^-etlj^  upon  the 
government  for  its  permission  to  allow  an  English  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  in  England.  The  highest  offices  of  the  state 
were  in  the  hands  of  Papists  and  Ecclesiastics ;  and  thus  sanction 
seemed  to  be  given  to  the  popular  cry  of  the  alliance  and  mutual 
good  understanding  of  Popery  and  Prelacy. 

XII.   THE  LITURGY  IN  SCOTLAND. 

King  Charles,  accompanied  by  Laud,  then  Bishop  of  London, 
had  visited  Scotland  in  1633,  for  the  purpose  of  being  crowned, 
and  with  a  view  to  introduce  the  Liturgy.  The  visit  had  been 
marked  by  Charles's  persistence  in  forcing  upon  the  Parliament 
an  unwelcome  bill  concerning  the  "apparel  of  Kirkmen."  The 
temper  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  and  people,  however,  was  such 
that  it  was  evident  that  the  introduction  of  the  English  Liturgy 
at  that  time  would  be  impracticable.  A  commission  was  appointed 
to  prepare  a  Liturgy  ;  and  a  few  changes  were  made  in  the  English 
Book.  This  so-called  Scottish  Liturgy  it  was  now  determined, 
after  the  lapse  of  two  years,  should  be  used  throughout  Scotland. 
Every  minister  was  required  to  procure  two  copies  of  the  Liturgy, 
and  it  was  to  be  used  in  all  the  churches  on  the  23d  of  July, 
I63t.  When  the  Dean  of  Edinburgh  began  to  read  the  service 
in  his  surplice,  a  clamor  was  raised  by  persons  of  the  lower  classes 
against  the  innovation.  An  old  woman,  Janet  Geddes,  launched 
at  the  Dean's  head  the  stool  on  which  she  had  been  sitting,  crying 
out,  "Villain,  dost  thou  say  mass  at  my  lug!"  A  tumult  arose, 
a  movement  was  made  towards  the  reading-desk,  the  Dean  threw 
-off  his  surplice  and  fled,  and  when  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  as- 
cended the  pulpit  and  endeavored  to  allay  the  ferment,  he  was 
answered  with  a  volley  of  sticks  and  stones,  and  with  the  cries 
of  "a  Pope!  Antichrist!  pull  him  down!  and  stone  him!"  On 
returning  to  his  coach  he  was  protected  from  the  fury  of  the  mob 
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by  the  magistrates.  The  Liturgy  could  not  be  introduced  into 
Edinburgh ;  nor  could  a  Bishop  appear  with  safety  in  the  streets. 
These  were  events  which  led  to  the  renewal  of  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant ;  and  compacted  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
into  a  body,  fanatically  resolute  to  resist  the  introduction  of  the 
Liturgy  into  Scotland. 

XIII.    WAR  WITH  SCOTLAND. 

The  Marquis  of  Hamilton  was  sent  into  Scotland  with  instruc- 
tions to  consent  to  suspend  the  use  of  the  Liturgy,  but  to  require 
the  abandonment  of  the  Covenant.  A  General  Assembly  was 
held  at  Glasgow,  which  was  thoroughly  in  favor  of  the  Cove- 
nanters. The  Scotch  Bishops  protested,  but  in  vain,  against  the 
legality  of  the  constitution  of  the  Assembly.  The  Assembly  pro- 
ceeded to  abolish  Episcopacy,  and  all  its  dependent  dignities  of 
Deans  and  Archdeacons.  Thereupon  Hamilton  left  Scotland,  and 
the  King  prepared  an  army  to  bring  it  to  subjection.  It  was  a 
powerful  army  of  more  than  20,000,  but  commanded  by  officers 
either  incompetent  or  unfaithful.  Charles,  upon  the  advice  of  his 
nobility,  declined  to  hazard  a  battle,  and  made  a  treaty  with  the 
Scotch  called  the  pacification  of  Berwick.  The  Scotch,  in  this 
treat}^,  made  no  concession,  and  the  King's  promises  were  equivo- 
cal. It  was  a  truce  rather  than  a  pacification.  The  event  proved 
that  this  was  its  character.  The  Parliament  met  and  confirmed 
the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly;  but  its  acts  were  not  ratified 
by  the  Royal  Commissioner.  It  was  determined  by  the  English 
Council  to  set  aside  the  pacification  and  renew  the  war.  Money 
was  needed.  The  hateful  necessity  of  calling  a  Parliament  could 
not  be  evaded.  The  new  Lord  Keeper  Finch,  no  more  gracious 
in  his  manner  than  his  master,  bluntly  demanded  subsidies  to 
carry  on  the  war.  The  Parliament  sat  three  weeks  onlj^,  and  its 
time  was  consumed  in  altercation  between  the  two  House#con- 
cerning  their  respective  privileges.  Convocation  sat  simultane- 
ously with  Parliament  and  prolonged  its  sittings  after  the  Parlia- 
ment had  adjourned.  The  canons  passed  by  that  Convocation 
(1640)  set  forth  the  divine  right  of  the  regal  power,  and  incul- 
cated the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience. 

After  the  failure  to  secure  subsidies  from  the  Parliament,  the 
King  resorted  to  his  former  illegal  method  of  raising  money,  and 
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equipped  an  army.  But  the  Scottish  army  anticipated  its  move- 
ments, and  passed  the  Tweed  and  took  possession  of  Newcastle; 
and  the  Royal  army,  retreating  to  York,  left  tlie  enemy  in  pos- 
session of  three  northern  counties.  The  King,  by  the  advice  of 
his  nobility  at  York,  agreed  that  the  affairs  of  the  two  countries 
should  be  settled  by  Scotch  and  English  Commissioners  in  Lon- 
don. The  Scottish  army  was  to  be  maintained  until  the  treaty 
should  be  completed.  Thus,  with  a  powerful  Scottish  army  at 
the  north,  and  skilful  and  fanatical  commissioners  at  London  to 
co-operate  with  the  dissatisfied  Puritan  and  patriotic  party  in 
England,  the  party  of  Charles  and  Laud  passed  under  a  gathering 
cloud  from  which  issued  the  bolt  by  which  it  was  destroj^ed. 

XIY.   THE  LONG  PARLIAMENT. 

The  Parliament  opened  under  auspices  which  betokened  strife 
and  tumult.  Many  persons  who  were  friends  of  the  Monarchy 
and  the  Church,  were  anxious  for  the  restraint  of  arbitrary  power 
in  the  one,  and  for  a  reformation  of  abuses  in  the  other.  The 
impolicy  of  Laud  consisted  in  alienating  this  moderate  party  and 
driving  them,  from  resentment,  or  as  the  only  hope  of  correcting 
the  evils  of  the  Church  and  State,  into  the  ranks  of  a  party  which 
went  beyond  their  present  convictions,  and  the  ultimate  purposes 
of  some  of  whose  leaders,  could  they  have  known  them,  they 
would  have  abhorred.  In  the  kingdom  there  were  three  parties: 
1,  the  High  Church  party;  2,  the  party  who  desired  to  limit  the 
excessive  power  of  the  hierarchy ;  and  3,  those  who  were  eager  to 
displace  the  Church  system  by  the  Presbyterian.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  the  preponderance  of  the  two  latter  parties  over  the 
former  was  very  great,  and  when  they  acted  in  concert  they  were 
joined  by  a  small  group  of  able  patriots  whose  real  interest  in 
religion  was  small,  but  who  were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  civil 
liberty. 

XY.   FIRST  PROCEEDINGS  OP  PARLIAMENT. 

One  of  the  first  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  hear  and  determine  grievances  concerning 
religion,  and  it  was  divided  into  more  than  twenty  branches. 
Soon  after,  it  passed  an  ordinance  for  the  release  of  prisoners 
confined  by  order  of  the  Star  Chamber,  the  High  Commission,  or 
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the  Privy  Council.  Prynne,  Burton,  and  Bastwick  were  brought 
back  to  London  amidst  triumphant  acclamations,  and  Bishop 
Williams  was  released  from  prison  and  reinstated  in  his  diocese 
and  in  the  deanery  of  Westminster.  Then  came  a  discussion 
upon  the  canons  of  the  late  Convocation,  and  the  oath  of  the 
et  cetera^  which  seemed  to  involve  a  promise  of  obedience  to  laws 
and  orders  not  yet  enacted  or  not  known.  The  canons,  which  it 
was  the  blindest  infatuation  to  have  passed  at  that  time,  were 
handled  with  great  severity.  Some  of  the  members  argued  that 
they  should  be  pronounced  treasonable.  But  at  length  the  Com- 
mons passed  an  unanimous  resolution  that  no  canons  of  Convoca- 
tion, even  with  the  Royal  assent,  could  be  binding  without  the 
sanction  of  Parliament.  They  also  denied  the  power  of  Convoca- 
tion to  grant  benevolences  to  the  King  without  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment, because  thus  a  despotic  King  might,  with  the  aid  of  his 
clergy,  rule  in  violation  of  the  laws.  From  this  censure  of  the 
canons  the  transition  to  the  censure  of  their  author  was  eas3^ 
Laud  was  vehemently  assailed  in  many  speeches  and  vindicated 
by  none.  The  Archbishop  was  impeached  on  the  charge  of  a 
treasonable  design  to  subvert  the  religion  of  the  country.  The 
impeachment  was  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  with  the  request 
that  the  person  of  the  Archbishop  should  be  kept  in  custody 
until  the  Commons  made  good  the  charge.  Complaints  also 
were  made  against  Bishops  Wren,  Pierce,  Montague,  Owen,  and 
Mainwaring,  but  the  House  was  too  busily  occupied  to  engage 
in  their  prosecution.  It  was  not  until  two  months  later  that  Pym, 
Hampden,  and  Maynard  presented  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords  fourteen  articles  in  proof  of  high  treason.  The  Archbishop 
made  a  reply  to  each,  and  ended  by  giving  an  absolute  denial  to 
them  all.  It  was  then  voted  by  the  Lords  that  the  Bishop 
should  be  sent  to  the  Tower.  He  was  conveyed  through  the  city 
amid  the  shouts  and  revilings  of  the  populace. 

XYI.   PETITIONS  CONCERNING  EPISCOPACY. 

The  Commons  followed  up  this  decisive  measure  with  others, 
which  betrayed  the  purpose  not  only  to  destroy  the  system  of 
Laud,  but  to  revolutionize  both  Church  and  state.  They  ap- 
pointed commissioners  to  demolish  and  remove  out  of  all 
churches  images,  altars,  or  tables  placed  altarwise,  crucifixes,  and 
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every  monument  or  relic  of  idolatr3^  A  petition  was  presented 
to  the  House,  signed  by  15,000  names,  praying  for  the  abolition 
of  Episcopacy.  An  opposite  petitibn,  signed  by  a  better  class  of 
citizens,  in  favor  of  Episcopacy  as  a  divine  institution,  was  pre- 
sented. A  third  petition,  called  the  Ministers'  Petition,  was  pre- 
sented, which  prayed  for  a  reformation  of  some  grievances  in  the 
hierarchy,  but  not  for  its  subversion.  The  result  of  these  petitions 
was  the  bringing  in  of  a  bill  that  no  Bishop  should  have  any  vote 
in  Parliament,  any  judicial  power  in  the  Star  Ch^-mber,  or  any 
authority  in  temporal  affairs,  and  that  no  clergyman  should  be 
in  the  commission  of  peace. 

XYII.   THE  BISHOPS  LEAVE  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

These  proceedings  in  Parliament  were  followed  by  such  violence 
on  the  part  of  the  populace  against  the  Bishops,  and  by  such  loss 
of  influence  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  having  been  forced  one 
night  to  fly  from  the  House  by  stealth,  they  met  together  and 
signed  a  protest  against  any  proceedings  of  the  Lords,  during 
their  enforced  and  involuntary  absence.  This  document  having 
been  presented  to  the  House  b}^  the  Lord  Keeper  Littleton,  the 
Bishops  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason. 
They  were  detained  there  for  some  time,  until  they  were  deprived 
of  their  votes  and  their  property. 

XYIIL   CAUSES  OF  THE  WAR. 

Everj^thing,  from  the  opening  of  the  Parliament  (November  3, 
1640)  to  the  erection  of  his  standard  by  the  King  in  Nottingham 
(August  22,  1642)  steadily  tended  to  increase  the  alienation  of  the 
King  and  Parliament,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  open  war.  The 
detail  of  these  measures  belongs  to  civil  rather  than  to  Ecclesi- 
astical history.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that,  the  exasperation  of 
the  King  was  excited  by  the  impeachment  of  Laud,  the  trial  and 
execution  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  his  favorite  minister  and  the 
able  instrument  of  his  arbitrary  sway  in  Ireland,  by  the  exclusion 
of  the  Bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords,  and  at  length  by  the 
abolition  of  Episcopacy'  and  the  destruction  of  cathedral  estab- 
lishments ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Parliament  were 
embittered  against  the  King  for  his  arbitrary  character  and  prin- 
ciples ;  for  the  cruelties  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commis- 
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sion;  for  the  dreadful  Irish  rebellion  and  massacre,  which  they 
attributed  to  the  intrigues  of  Charles,  and  which  the  rebels  pro- 
claimed to  be  in  his  interest;  for  the  discovered  intention  of  the 
King  to  bring  the  army  to  overawe  the  Parliament,  which  gave 
occasion  to  their  famous  protestation^  and  for  his  impeachment 
for  treason  of  six  prominent  leaders  of  the  Parliament,  and  his 
attempt  to  arrest  them.  The  point  on  which  the  King  made  his 
final  stand  was  his  refusal  to  yield  the  command  of  the  militia 
to  officers  appointed  by  the  Parliament.  The  King  then  retired 
to  York,  and  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  seize  Hull,  erected  his 
standard  at  Nottingham. 

XIX.    OUTLINE  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  fate  of  the  Church  was  now  involved  in  the  issue  of  the 
war.  The  two  armies  were  fighting  the  double  battle  of  liberty  and 
Presbyterianism,  and — unfortunate  alliance  for  the  Church ! — 
of  despotism  and  Episcopacy.  In  the  first  conflict  at  Edge  Hill 
(October  23)  the  King  gained  a  considerable  advantage,  and  was 
enabled  to  fix  his  headquarters  at  Oxford.  In  the  following  year 
(1643)  no  considerable  advantage  was  gained  on  either  side.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year  the  Scotch  army  began  its  march 
southward ;  but  their  accession  to  the  forces  of  Parliament  at 
the  north,  was,  at  that  period,  productive  of  no  decisive  result. 
The  great  battle  of  Marston  Moor  (July  2),  in  which  Cromwell 
on  the  one  side,  and  Prince  Rupert,  the  King's  nephew,  on  the 
other,  were  in  command,  reduced  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Eng- 
land under  the  power  of  Parliament.  This  decisive  victory  was 
followed  by  the  capture  of  York.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
forces  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  the  west  surrendered  to  the  King 
(September  2) ;  and  this  was  followed  b}^  a  second  and  indecisive 
battle  of  Newbury  (October  2T).  In  the  following  year,  the  de- 
cisive battle  of  Naseby  was  fought  (June  14),  which  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  Oxford  and  to  the  King's  surrender  to  the  Scotch 
army. 

XX.   ECCLESIASTICAL  ARRANGEMENTS. 

After  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  during  its  progress, 
many  measures  were  adopted  by  Parliament  against  the  Church, 
and  frequent  counter-movements  were  made  by  the  King  in  its 
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support.  In  the  winter  of  1C43,  propositions  of  peace  from  the 
Parliament  were  brought  to  Oxford.  In  the  fourth  of  the  fourteen 
propositions  submitted  to  the  King,  they  reqiiest  his  assent  to 
five  bills  relating  to  religion,  which  the  Parliament  had  passed 
after  his  departure  from  Whitehall.  They  referred  to  innovations 
in  worship,  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day,  the  advancement 
of  preaching,  the  abolition  of  the  hierarchy,  the  punishment  of 
scandalous  ministers,  the  abolition  of  pluralities,  and  thg  calling 
of  an  assembly  of  learned  and  pious  divines  to  settle  the  govern- 
ment and  ritual  of  the  Church.  The  negotiations  were  protracted 
during  three  months  without  the  settlement  of  a  single  article. 
After  the  treaty  was  broken  off,  the  Commons  began  to  put  in 
execution  the  five  bills  to  which  they  had  solicited  the  royal 
assent.  The  removal  of  what  were  called  superstitious  monu- 
ments from  the  churches  was  carried  on  with  great  zeal.  Bishops 
were  deprived  of  all  authority,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
was  lodged  in  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
committee  for  the  removal  of  scandalous  and  malignant  ministers 
included  in  these  terms  all  who  were  regarded  as  Arminians  in 
doctrine,  and  were  opposed  to  the  sole  supremacy  of  Parliament. 
To  counteract  these  proceedings,  the  King  issued  two  proclama- 
tions prohibiting  all  persons  from  removing  the  regular  clergy 
from  their  own  pulpits,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  revenues  of 
their  benefices. 

XXI.   THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

It  was  impossible  for  Parliament,  an  assembly  of  la3'men,  to 
administer  all  Ecclesiastical  affairs,  although  they  had  assumed 
hitherto  to  make  many  decrees  concerning  religion  and  the 
Church.  Hence  they  called  together  an  assembly  of  divines  at 
Westminster  who  might  form  a  Council  for  the  Parliament,  on 
such  subjects  pertaining  to  the  Church,  as  might  be  proposed  to 
them  by  the  two  houses.  They  were  not  a  Presbyterian  Synod ; 
for  they  were  not  elected  by  their  brethren,  but  selected  by  Par- 
liament. The}^  were  not  a  Convocation ;  for  in  no  respect  did 
they  bear  resemblance  to  that  body.  The  assembly  consisted  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  clerical,  and  thirty'  lay  members.  Among 
the  former  there  were  three  Bishops,  and  of  the  latter  ten  were 
peers  and  twenty  commoners.     The  great   majority  of  the  As- 
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sembly  were  Presbyterians.  Many  of  those  who  were  designated 
refused  to  appear  ;  and  although  the  vacancies  were  supplied  by 
Parliament,  the  number  of  those  actually  assembled  seldom  ex- 
ceeded eighty,  and  often  fell  below  sixty.  They  met  for  the  first 
time  July  1,  1643,  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel,  to  the  number 
of  sixtj^-niue ;  and  Twisse,  Yicar  of  Newbury,  a  high  Calvinistic 
divine,  was  appointed  President. 

XXII.   PROCEEDINaS  OP  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

The  first  work  of  the  Assembly  was  the  alteration  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  They  had  proceeded  as  far  as  the  fifteenth 
article,  when  the  connection  with  Scotland,  and  the  arrival  of 
commissioners  from  that  country,  imposed  the  Covenant  upon  the 
nation.  This  was  a  virtual  adoption  of  the  Presbyterian  system 
of  Scotland ;  and  put  an  end  to  all  attempts  to  modify  the 
Episcopal  constitution  of  the  Church  and  to  change  its  formu- 
laries. The  Episcopal  system  as  a  whole  was  by  this  act  abolished. 
The  struggle  in  the  Assembly  was  between  the  Presbyterians  and 
the  Independents.  The  Presbyterians  carried  their  points  ;  and 
some  of  them  wished  their  system  to  be  declared  of  divine 
obligation.  The  power  of  ordaining  was  lodged  in  the  Assembly. 
They  proceeded  to  draw  up  those  documents  which  are  still  the 
authorized  guides  of  the  Presbj^terian  Church — the  Directory, . 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  Longer  and  Shorter  Catechism. 
The  Directory  does  not  contain  and  prescribe  forms  of  prayer  or 
forms  of  service  for  the  sacraments,  but  gives  the  outline  of  such 
service  as  each  minister  was  left  to  himself  to  frame.  All  that  had 
long  been  objected  to  by  the  Puritans  was  of  course  omitted. 
The  Confession  of  faith  and  the  Catechisms  are  distinctly  Calvin- 
istic. 

XXIII.   TRIAL  AND  EXECUTION  OF  LAUD. 

Archbishop  Laud  received  the  sentence  of  death  the  day  after 
the  Directory  was  established,  by  an  ordinance  of  the  two 
houses.  More  than  three  years  had  elapsed  since  his  commitment 
to  the  Tower  before  he  was  brought  to  trial.  A  committee  for 
his  prosecution,  the  solicitor  of  which  was  Prjmne,  was  appointed, 
who  added  ten  articles  to  the  fourteen  which  had  been  originally 
presented.     The  articles  of  impeachment  may  be  reduced  to  two 
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separate  heads;  first,  that  the  Archbishop  had  attempted  to  sub- 
vert the  rights  of  Parliament  and  to  exalt  the  King's  power 
above  the  law  and  to  introduce  arbitrary  government ;  and  second, 
that  he  had  endeavored  to  subvert  God's  true  religion,  and 
instead  thereof  to  set  up  Popish  superstition  and  idolatry,  by 
reconciling  England  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  vindicated 
himself  upon  his  trial  with  great  spirit  and  ability.  But  the  bill 
of  attainder  passed  the  House  of  Commons  with  only  one  dis- 
sentient vote.  The  House  of  Lords — only  fourteen  in  number — 
pronounced  him  guilty  of  many  of  the  charges  brought  against 
him;  but  left  it  to  the  judges  to  determine  whether  those  acts 
amounted  to  treason.  But  in  a  subsequent  conference  the 
opinion  of  the  Commons  prevailed ;  and  all  the  Lords  but  six 
having  withdrawn  from  the  House  when  the  ordinance  of  attainder 
was  proposed,  it  was  passed  by  that  small  number.  The  Arch- 
bishop met  his  fate  with  dignity  and  firmness. 

XXIT.    CONSIDERATION  OF  HIS  SENTENCE. 

"As  to  the  formal  legality  of  his  sentence,  it  may  be  admitted 
that  it  cannot  be  constitutionally  or  technicall}^  justified.  As  to 
the  specific  charges  against  him,  it  may  be  granted  that  they 
could  not,  except  constructively,  amount  to  treason,  even  if 
proved,  and  that  few  of  any  weight  were  proved  with  such  evi- 
dence as  would  be  satisfactory  under  the  strict  rules  of  an  im- 
partial court  of  justice.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Laud 
was  tried  before  a  revolutionary  tribunal ;  that  in  such  circum- 
stances moral,  and  not  legal  evidence  swayed  his  judges,  and 
that  the  general  known  truth  of  the  case,  not  the  detailed  proof 
of  specific  articles,  determined  the  conclusion." 

"  It  may  be  conceded  that  the  arbitrary  and  t3a'annical  acts  of 
the  administration  of  Charles  and  of  Laud,  whether  in  Church  or 
state,  did  not  go  beyond  the  precedents  which  had  been  set  from 
Henry  YIIL  downward;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
spirit  of  the  times  had  changed,  and  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of 
wise  men  in  high  places  to  know.it  and  act  accordingly.  A  peo- 
ple educated  under  Romish  domination  and  superstition  might 
submit  to  the  imposition  of  taxes  or  of  creeds  by  the  sovereign 
and  established  authority,  which  a  people — educated  under  even 
an  imperfect   influx  of  Protestant  light,  and   of  its   attendant 
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maxims  of  personal  liberty  and  freedom  of  thought — conld  no 
longer  brook.  And,  besides,  a  tyrannical  despotism,  once  consti- 
tutionally established,  can  never  be  abolished  or  got  rid  of,  unless 
the  governors  either  yield  to  the  popular  demands,  or  are  illegallj^ 
put  down  by  revolutionary  force  and  violence."  (i?eu.  J).  R. 
Goodwin^  D.  Z).,  Gyclopsedia  of  Sacred  Literature.) 

XXY.    CHARACTER  OF  LAUD. 

The  following  description  of  the  character  of  Laud  is  from  "Le 
Bas,"  one  of  his  most  earnest  apologists  and  admirers : — 

"  That  the  administration  of  Laud  was  in  some  respects  inju- 
rious to  the  Church  can  hardly  be  denied.  But  then  it  is  most 
important  to  keep  in  mind,  that  the  injury  was  inflicted  not  so 
much  by  the  measures  which  he  adopted  as  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  enforced  them.  There  has  seldom,  perhaps,  lived  a  man 
who  contrived  that  his  good  should  be  so  virulently  evil-spoken 
of.  From  all  that  we  learn  of  him  his  manner  seems  to  have  been 
singularly  ungracious  and  unpopular,  and  his  temper  offensively 
irascible  and  hot.  If  we  are  to  trust  the  representations  ^f  him 
left  us  by  either  friend  or  foe,  he  must  have  been  one  of  the 
most  disagreeable  persons  in  the  three  kingdoms,  except  to  those 
who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  his  worth.  There  was 
nothing  affable  or  engaging  in  his  general  behavior.  His  very 
integrity  was  often  made  odious  by  wearing  an  aspect  of  austerity 
and  haughtiness.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  prudence  had  been 
struck  out  of  his  catalogue  of  the  cardinal  virtues.  He  was  un- 
able, as  Warburton  remarks,  to  comprehend  one  important  truth 
with  which  Richelieu  was  so  familiar  when  he  said  that  if  he  had 
not  spent  as  much  time  in  civilities  as  in  business  he  would  have 
ruined  his  master.  The  consequence  of  this  ignorance,  or  this 
disdain,  of  the  ways  of  the  world  was  unspeakably  hurtful  to  the 
cause  which  at  all  times  was  nearest  to  his  heart.  In  the  minds 
of  many  who  were  ignorant  of  the  essential  excellence  of  the  man, 
the  interests  of  the  establishment  were  by  his  demeanor  associated 
with  almost  everything  that  was  harsh  and  repulsive.  For  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  life  he  was  regarded,  not  only  as  the 
leader  but  the  representative  of  the  Ecclesiastical  body,  and  the 
impression  which  he  communicated  to  the  public  was,  too  often, 
that  of  unfeeling  arrogance,  and   lofty  imj^atience   of  control. 
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Whether  the  Chnrch  could  have  been  saved  by  any  combination, 
in  the  person  of  its  ruler,  of  those  rare  endowments  which  secure 
at  once  both  reverence  and  attachment,  no  human  sagacity  can, 
at  this  day,  be  competent  to  pronounce.  But  it  certainly  is  not 
altogether  surprising  that  this  one  unhappy  defect  should,  even 
in  the  minds  of  judicious  and  impartial  men,  have  connected  his 
administration  with  the  ruin  of  the  Establishment.  In  such  un- 
quiet times,  more  especially,  a  man  like  Laud  would  not  only  be 
dreaded  as  a  firm  and  conscientious  disciplinarian,  but  as  the 
vigorous  and  overbearing  priest.  And  the  Church  would  be  sure 
to  suffer  most  grievously  for  the  unpopularity  of  her  governor." 

XXYI.   THE  IMPRISONMENT  AND  EXECUTION  OF  KING  CHARLES. 

When  Charles  surrendered  himself  to  the  Scotch  army,  the 
conflict  between  the  Independents  and  the  Presbyterians  had 
become  envenomed.  The  Independents  were  advocates  of  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  the  Presbyterians  were,  with  bigoted  resolution, 
bent  on  establishing  their  own  as  the  only  lawful  and  tolerated 
system.  The  army  was  on  the  side  of  the  Independents,  while 
the  English  Presbyterians  were  in  harmony  with  the  Scotch,  and 
were  preponderant  in  Parliament.  By  surrendering  himself  to  the 
Scotch  Army,  therefore,  the  King  became  indirectly,  and  not  long 
after,  actually,  the  prisoner  of  the  Parliament.  He  was  removed 
from  Newark,  where  he  first  surrendered  himself,  to  Newcastle, 
where  he  remained  eight  months.  He  was  then  delivered  up  to  the 
English  Parliament,  and  removed  to  Holdeuly  House  in  North- 
amptonshire. When  arrangements  where  made  for  the  removal 
of  Charles  to  the  palace  of  Oatlands,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
nearer  London,  and  confer  more  readily  with  Parliament,  he  was 
seized  by  Cornet  Joyce  and  a  troop  of  fifty  horse,  and  taken  to 
the  army  at  Newmarket.  The  army  now  put  itself  in  an  attitude 
of  hostility  to  the  Parliament,  and  moved  towards  London.  The 
King  was  carried  with  the  army,  and  when  it  was  encamped  near 
London,  Charles  was  lodged  and  served  with  royal  state  at 
Hampton  Court.  But  upon  his  attempting  to  assume  the  part 
of  a  mediator  between  the  Parliament  and  the  army,  he  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  fanatical  soldiery,  who  declared  that  God 
had  hardened  his  heart  and  blinded  his  eyes.  Threatening 
letters  were  addressed  to  him,  and  in  an  evil  hour  he  endeavored 
to  escape,  but  was  secured  a  prisoner  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in 
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Carisbrook  Castle,  and  after  a  trial,  in  which  his  bearing  was 
kingly  and  intrepid,  was  condemned  to  death,  and  executed,  at 
Whitehall,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1649. 

XXYII.   CHARACTER  OF   CHARLES. 

From  the  first  surrender  of  Charles  until  the  close  of  his 
career,  he  was  importuned  to  sign  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant, and  to  consent  to  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  most  historians  of  all  parties  that  if  he  had  consented 
he  might  have  retained  the  throne.  He  was  importuned  by  his 
partisans  and  his  Queen  to  make  this  concession,  but  he  refused 
with  great  firmness.  His  conscience  had  always  troubled  him  for 
having  assented  to  the  attainder  of  Stafford;  and  now  he  was 
determined  that  nothing  should  extort  from  him  the  surrender  of 
an  institution  which  he  believed  to  be  of  divine  appointment. 
While  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  condemnation  of  the  harsh 
and  arbitrary  rule,  the  despotic  temper,  and  the  inveterate  habits 
of  duplicity  of  Charles,  it  is  also  equally  impossible  to  avoid 
rendering  to  him  homage  for  the  kifigly  dignity  of  his  bearing 
during  the  closing  scenes  of  his  troubled  life.  That  he  was 
thoroughly  conscientious  in  his  convictions  of  duty  to  the  Church 
cannot  be  doubted,  from  the  fact  that  rather  than  surrender  them, 
he  accepted  a  scaffold  and  lost  a  throne.  In  his  discussion  with 
Henderson  at  Newcastle  (May  29  to  July  16,  1646),  who  was 
sent  to  persuade  him  to  abandon  Episcopacy,  he  showed  himself 
a  thorough  master  of  the  argument ;  and  in  his  subsequent  confer- 
ences at  Newport  (Sept.  18,  1648),  with  the  Presbyterian  divines, 
he  sustained  the  same  position  with  equal  moderation,  ability, 
and  firmness.  Cold  and  haughty  in  temper,  ungracious  in  man- 
ners, trained  from  his  earliest  years  in  despotic  principles,  com- 
mencing his  reign  by  measures  which  outraged  the  Protestant 
feeling  of  the  nation,  and  its  growing  love  of  civil  liberty,  ren- 
dered obstinate  and  resentful,  during  the  progress  of  the  war,  by 
his  want  of  success  and  by  a  fanaticism,  which  seemed  to  him  a 
vindication  of  his  arbitrary  rule  in  Church  and  state,  Charles  had 
placed  himself  in  a  position  to  his  subjects  in  which  reconciliation 
was  impossible.  His  execution  has  been  vindicated  on  the  ground 
of  political  necessity,  and  applauded  as  a  fit  reward  for  his  crimes, 
and  as  a  needed  warning  to  kings;  but  the  sober  verdict  of  history 
is  that  his  execution  was  both  a  blunder  and  a  crime. 
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CHAPTER     XLVIII. 

The  Commonwealth  and  Charles  II. 


I.    CROMWELL. 

After  the  execution  of  King  Charles  the  supreme  power  soon 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell.  His  conquest  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  and  his  victory  at  Worcester  over  the  Scotch 
army,  which  attempted  to  restore  Charles  II.,  placed  him  in  a 
position  to  bear  down  all  opposition.  As  Lord  Protector  of  the 
kingdom  his  rule  was  arbitrary  and  stern,  and  it  was  by  a  series 
of  expedients  and  by  the  balancing  of  parties,  rather  than  by  a 
settled  S3^stem  of  policy,  that  he  maintained  an  authority  which, 
although  precarious  in  its  tenure,  was  vigorous  and  undisputed 
in  its  exercise. 

The  character  of  Cromwell  is  an  historical  enigma.  Perhaps  it 
is  truly  solved  by  the  popular  impression  which  regards  him  as 
having  changed,  gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly  to  him- 
self, from  a  pious  and  patriotic  citizen  into  a  hypocritical  and 
selfish  tyrant.  His  policy  in  reference  to  Ecclesiastical  affairs  is 
less  obscure.  The  claim  has  been  made  in  his  behalf  that  he  would 
have  been  willing,  if  the  state  of  parties  would  have  allowed,  to 
tolerate  Episcopacy.  But  this  claim  is  not  sustained  by  facts.  In 
the  "Instrument"  which  created  him  Lord  Protector,  while  free- 
dom was  professedly  granted  to  all  such  as  "confess  faith  in  God, 
through  Jesus  Christ,"  Popery  and  Prelacy  were  explicitly  ex- 
cluded from  toleration.  Notwithstanding  his  deceptive  confer- 
ences with  Archbishop  Usher,  as  if  with  a  view  to  relieve  Epis- 
copacy from  some  of  its  disabilities,  he  soon  after,  without  the 
pressure  of  any  political  necessity,  issued  the  cruel  edict  which 
prohibited  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  from  acting  as 
schoolmasters.  Cromwell  may  have  outgrown  his  fanaticism,^.but 
he  never  lost  his  hatred  of  Episcopacy. 
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II.    PRESBYTERIANS. 

The  Presbyterians  claimed  to  be  regarded  as  the  National 
Church.  They  had  obtained  Parliamentary  ordinances  for  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  ancient  Church  government  and  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Directory  as 
the  substitute  of  the  Liturgy,  a  new  Catechism  in  the  place  of 
the  old  one,  and  a  confession  of  faith  to  supersede  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles.  Their  s^^stem  of  Church  government  by  la}^  elders 
and  assemblies,  was  also  decreed,  but  never  established.  With 
regard  to  discipline,  they  had  failed  to  induce  the  Parliament  to 
establish  it  for  them  independent  of  the  State,  as  it  had  been 
done  in  Scotland.  They  claimed,  nevertheless,  at  the  time  of  the 
King's  death,  to  be  the  established  Church  of  the  nation.  The 
beneficed  clergy  were  chiefly  of  this  denomination  until  the  resto- 
ration of  Charles  II.  Baptists  and  Independents  were,  indeed, 
in  the  habit  of  accepting  livings,  and  occupying  parsonages;  but 
they  administered  the  parishes  on  the  congregational  system. 

III.    THE  INDEPENDENTS. 

The  Independents,  supported  by  Cromwell  and  the  arm3^  and 
the  Rump  Parliament,  were  violently  opposed  to  the  Presbyterian 
scheme.  They  differed  from  the  Presbyterians  chiefly  on  the 
point  of  Church  government.  Their  founder  was  Mr.  John 
Robinson,  an  English  minister,  who  had  gathered  a  congregation 
at  Leyden,  and  subsequently  led  the  first  Puritan  emigration  to 
New  England.  The  Independents  held  that  each  congregation 
should  regulate  its  own  discipline,  choose  its  own  minister, 
and  fashion  its  own  creed.  The  Presbyterian  government,  by 
Church  Synods,  was  almost  as  ofiensive  to  them  as  the  Episcopal 
system. 

lY.    ANABAPTISTS,  FIFTH  MONARCHY  MEN,  ETC. 

The  Anabaptists  separated  from  the  Independents  in  Holland 
on  the  question  of  baptism,  holding  that  it  should  be  adminis- 
tered only  to  adults,  and  by  immersion.  This  sect  grew  rapidly 
in  England,  and  manifested  bitter  hostility  to  other  denominations. 
Baxter  complains  of  their  violent  attacks  against  the  ablest  and 
most  zealous  preachers;  and  Neal  represents  their  ministers  as 
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for  the  most  part  illiterate,  and  as  laying  so  much  stress  upon 
immersion,  as  to  neglect  due  inquiries  into  the  spiritual  condition 
of  their  converts.     {Perry ^  vol.  ii.  p.  193.) 

The  Fifth  Monarchy  men  were  so  called  with  reference  to  the 
four  monarchies  described  in  the  prophet  Daniel.  "  These  men, 
drunk  with  enthusiasm  and  besotted  with  fanatic  notions,  do 
allow  of  none  to  have  a  share  of  the  government  but  only  the 
saints."  They  declaimed  against  human  literature  and  hireling 
priests,  and  an  earthly  magistracy,  and  talked  of  the  speedy  es- 
tablishment of  a  fifth  monarchy  under  "King  Jesus.  "  {Claren- 
don^ quoted  by  Perry ^  vol.  ii.  p.  193.) 

Besides  these  wild  fanatics,  there  were  other  sects  which  ex- 
ceeded them  in  extravagance.  The  Seekers  taught  that  the  pre- 
sent Scriptures  are  insuflicient,  and  that  new  truths  confirmed 
by  new  miracles  should  be  prayed  for  and  expected.  The  Ranters 
set  up  the  light  in  man  as  superior  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  dis- 
paraged the  ministry  and  ordinances ;  and,  like  the  Familists^  held 
that  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure.  Both  of  these  sects,  under 
pretence  of  the  highest  holiness,  often  indulged  in  gross  sensualit3\ 
The  Quakers,  now  so  sober  in  their  views  and  correct  and  deco- 
rous in  their  lives,  originated  in  fanaticism,  and  exhibited  the 
wildest  enthusiasm.  George  Fox,  their  founder,  was  apprenticed 
to  a  shoemaker,  but  being  seized  with  a  religious  mania,  wandered 
over  England,  entering  churches,  denouncing  hireling  priests, 
preaching  up  the  inner  light  as  superior  to  the  written  word,  con- 
demning all  expressions  of  honor  and  all  titles  of  reverence,  and 
enjoining  the  utmost  simplicity  in  dress  and  speech  and  manners. 
Some  of  them  went  naked  through  towns  and  cities,  as  a  testimony 
against  the  iniquity  of  the  times. 

y.   THE  TRIERS. 

The  Assembly  which  Cromwell  called  together,  after  he  had 
dissolved  the  Rump  Parliament — which  was  called  the  Barebones 
Parliament,  from  a  member  of  the  house  of  that  name — passed 
an  ordinance  (March  20,  1654),  which  constituted  a  commission 
for  the  examination  of  all  persons  nominated  to  any  Ecclesiastical 
benefice.  The  committee  consisted  of  thirty-eight  persons,  nine 
of  whom  were  laymen.  They  were  called  triers,  and  sat  in 
London,  and  were  invested  with  powers  far  beyond  those  which 
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had  been  possessed  b}^  Bishops.  The}'  sat  upon  the  spiritual 
qualifications  of  those  who  were  nominated  to  livings,  and  applied 
to  them  tests  of  an  arbitrary  and  fanatical  character.  This  com- 
mission became  the  instrument  of  excluding  all  those  who  were 
suspected  to  be  friends  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  was 
supplemented  by  an  ordinance  of  the  Protector,  of  August  20, 
1654,  which  appointed  commissioners  for  ejecting  scandalous  and 
ignorant  ministers.  These  commissioners  were  appointed  to  the 
number  of  eighteen  or  twenty  in  each  county,  any  five  of  whom 
were  a  quorum.  Those  were  to  be  accounted  scandalous  who  had 
been  guilty  of  any  immorality,  who  had  countenanced  wakes. 
May-poles,  and  stage  plays,  who  used  the  Common  Prayer,  or 
showed  any  dissatisfaction  to  the  present  Government.  These 
measures,  followed  by  that  to  which  allusion  has  already  been 
made — the  prohibition  to  allow  any  sequestered  minister  to  act 
as  a  schoolmaster  or  a  teacher  in  families — rendered  the  condition 
of  the  ejected  Episcopal  clergy  deplorable  in  the  extreme. 


YI.    CONDITION  OF  THE  EPISCOPAL  CLERGY. 

The  condition  of  those  Episcopal  ministers  who  had  not  signed 
the  Covenant,  or  who,  signing  it,  had  still  remained  loyal  in  heart 
to  the  Church  of  England,  was  one  of  embarrassment  and  want, 
and  of  painful  doubt  as  to  duty  in  the  midst  of  the  trials  to 
which  they  were  subjected.  In  some  places  remote  from  the 
centres  of  influence  and  power,  and  in  some  secret  assemblies  in 
the  heart  of  cities,  the  Episcopal  services  were  still  maintained, 
"  Some  of  the  clergy  by  omitting  the  parts  of  the  Liturgy  which 
gave  special  offence,  and  repeating  other  parts  without  a  book, 
were  able  to  preserve  somewhat  of  the  old  religion.  Thus  did 
Sanderson  at  Boothpy  Pagnel,  and  George  Bull  at  St.  George's, 
near  Bristol.  Thus  did  Dr.  Bernard  and  Dr.  Heylin,  Bishop  Duppa 
and  Bishop  Rainbow  ;  while  in  London  Dr.  Wild  and  Dr.  Gunning 
kept  up,  at  the  greatest  risk  to  themselves,  the  use  of  the  Liturgy 
in  St.  George's  Church."  {Perry,  vol.  ii.  p.  223.)  Many  of  the 
more  distinguished  clergy  were  in  France,  following  the  fortunes 
of  the  exiled  royal  family.  There  was  no  relaxation  of  the 
severity  exercised  against  the  Episcopal  clergy  after  the  edict  of 
Cromwell  which  forbade  them  from  acting  as  schoolmasters. 
Their  poverty  and  sufferings  were  extreme.  Many  of  them  were 
33 
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in  prison,  "without  any  means  of  support  except  that  furnished 
b}^  the  collections  made  by  the  laity.  Secret  measures  were 
adopted  for  bringing  forward  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and 
even  in  that  period  of  persecution  and  suffering,  some  who  were 
ordained  by  the  few  Bishops  who  yet  lived  in  England,  subse- 
quently became  eminent  in  the  Church.  Among  those  thus 
ordained  were  Bishop  Bull  and  Archbishop  Tenison.  Appre- 
hensions were  felt  lest  the  order  of  Bishops  should  be  extinguished, 
and  anxious  consultations  were  held  with  a  view  to  new  conse- 
crations to  that  oflSce,  by  the  counsellors  of  Charles  II.  and  the 
Bishops  who  remained  in  England.  The  Restoration,  however, 
which  followed  in  a  few  mouths  after  these  consultations,  happily 
removed  all  difficulty. 

YII.    STATE  OF  RELIGION  AND  MORALS. 

According  to  Baxter,  religion  never  flourished  more  than  during 
this  period.  Church  writers,  on  the  contrary,  declare  that 
"during  the  Commonwealth  religion  was  probably  at  as  low  an 
ebb  as  at  any  period  of  our  historj^"  These  opposite  judgments 
result  from  the  fact  that  a  different  estimate  is  formed  of  the 
same  admitted  state  of  things ;  and  also  that  the  minds  of  the 
writers  respectively  were  directed  chiefly  to  different  aspects  of 
the  question.  In  Baxter's  own  parish  of  Kidderminster,  through 
his  remarkable  ability  and  zeal,  a  wonderful  moral  and  spiritual 
transformation  had  been  accomplished.  Similar  results,  no  doubt, 
on  a  smaller  scale,  had  been  effected  in  other  places.  But  much 
of  that  which  a  Puritan  would  regard  as  the  highest  type  of  re- 
ligious life,  and  the  surest  evidence  of  pure  morality,  would  be 
looked  upon  by  a  loyal  churchman  of  the  period  as  a  sure  proof 
of  spiritual  pride,  and  a  strong  presumjDtion  of  hj^pocrisy,  and 
as  the  result  of  a  wilful  and  rebellious  spirit.  But  that  there 
was  a  vast  amount  of  real  hypocrisy,  as  well  as  of  actual  goodness  ; 
and  that  many  who  were  sincere  were  hurried  by  fanaticism  into 
the  wildest  Antinomian  excess,  Baxter  himself  as  emphatically 
admits  as  he  deeply  deplores. 

"Mr.  Edwards,  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  London,  published 
a  book  called  Gang?'dena,  in  which  he  reckoned  up  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  seventy-six  erroneous  opinions  publicly  en- 
tertained and  defended ;  and  that  some  of  these  were  of  the  most 
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atrocious  description,  may  be  gathered  from  an  act  published  by 
the  Rump  Parliament  in  August,  1649.  By  this  it  is  enacted, 
"  That  if  any  person  shall  profess  that  the  acts  of  adultery, 
drunkenness,  swearing,  and  the  like,  are  in  their  own  nature, 
as  holy  and  righteous  as  the  duties  of  prayer,  preaching,  or 
giving  thanks  to  God ;  or  who  shall  avowedly  profess  that  happi- 
ness consists  in  the  commission  of  such  crimes,"  etc.  etc.  "shall 
suffer  six  months'  imprisonment  for  the  first  offence."  (Perry^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  188.)  All  classes  of  writers  agree  that  Church  dis- 
cipline was  grossly  neglected,  and  that  the  sacred  ordinances  of 
divine  appointment — baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper — were 
lightly  esteemed,  and  carelessly  celebrated. 

YIII.    REACTION. 

After  the  death  of  Cromwell,  no  immediate  signs  of  a  change 
of  government  appeared.  The  new  Protector,  Richard  Cromwell, 
was  inclined  to  Presbyterianism,  and  when  the  Parliament, 
summoned  at  his  installation,  was  dissolved  by  the  influence  of 
the  army,  and  the  members  of  the  Rump  were  again  recalled, 
there  was  no  perceptible  movement  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Monarchy  and  the  Church.  But  when  on  the  resignation  of 
Richard,  the  Parliament,  after  enjoying  a  brief  period  of  power, 
■which  was  exerted  in  favor  of  the  Presbyterian  system,  was 
compelled  to  dissolve,  and  to  summon  another  assembly,  decided 
symptoms  of  reaction  towards  the  old  system  at  once  appeared. 
Many  royalists  and  Church  of  England  men  were  returned  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  Parliament  had  no  sooner  met  than 
both  Houses  eagerly  voted  for  the  restoration  of  the  King. 

The  causes  of  this  reaction  were  various.  Irritation  caused  by 
the  experience  of  despotism  under  the  name  of  liberty;  subjec- 
tion to  a  coarse  tyranny  which  was  greater  than  that  of  kingship 
without  any  of  its  imposing  forms,  and  its  historic  glories;  weari- 
ness and  disgust  at  an  exaggerated  and  often  h3^pocritical  sancti- 
moniousness of  expression  and  of  manners;  a  sense  of  instability 
and  of  exposure  to  anarchy,  or  to  some  new  and  fanatical  Utopia 
of  fanaticism ;  a  longing,  which  had  never  died  in  man}^  hearts,  for 
the  sober  and  venerable  services  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
which  had  been  awakened  in  others  by  an  experience  of  the  ex- 
travagances of  wild  and  destructive  sectaries;  the  well-grounded 
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apprehension  that  Popery  might  seem  at  length  to  the  distracted 
nation  the  only  refuge  from  Ecclesiastical  and  civil  anarchy — 
these  were  the  causes  of  that  powerful  reaction  in  favor  of  Mon- 
archy and  the  Churcli  which  set  in  after  the  resignation  of  the 
Protector  llichard,  and  the  government  of  the  country  by  a 
Council  of  officers. 

IX.   CHARLES  II.  AND  THE  PRESBYTERIANS. 

King  Charles,  availing  himself  of  this  reaction,  and  at  the  same 
time  wishing  to  conciliate  the  Presbyterians,  who  were  generally 
favorable  to  his  restoration,  issued  a  declaration  from  Breda,  in 
which  the  following  unequivocal  pledge  of  toleration  is  given: 
"We  do  declare  a  liberty  to  tender  consciences;  and  that  no  man 
shall  be  disquieted  or  called  in  question  for  differences  of  opinion 
in  matters  of  religion  which  do  not  disturb  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom, and  that  we  shall  be  ready  to  consent  to  such  an  act  of 
Parliament  as,  upon  mature  deliberation,  shall  be  offered  to  us 
for  the  full  granting  of  that  indulgence."     {Short,  §  660.) 

The  Presbyterians  of  that  day  expressed  no  objection  to  a 
"moderate  Episcopacy"  and  to  a  Liturgy  which  should  be  purged 
from  what  they  regarded  as  superstitions,  and  which  should  allow 
also  the  use  of  free  praj^er.  They  sought,  therefore,  to  bind  King 
Charles  to  these  conditions  previous  to  his  restoration.  A  depu- 
tation of  the  chief  men  of  the  Presbyterian  party  waited  on  the 
King  at  Brussels,  and  represented  to  him  that  such  a  concession 
was  essential  to  his  restoration.  But  Charles  had  been  secretly 
informed  by  General  Monk,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
and  master  of  the  situation,  that  he  shoTild  be  restored  without 
conditions.  He  therefore  rejected  the  Presbyterian  proposals, 
and  the  new  and  loyal  Parliament  (which  met  April  25)  dis- 
patched commissioners  to  recall  him  immediately  and  uncondi- 
tionall}^  to  the  throne.  The  Presbyterian  divines  then  endeavored 
to  extort  from  Charles  a  pledge  not  to  allow  the  Common  Prayer 
and  the  surplice  in  his  chapel.  "The  King,"  says  Clarendon, 
"  told  them,  with  some  warmth,  that  while  he  gave  them  liberty 
he  would  not  have  his  own  taken  from  him." 

Notwithstanding  Charles's  pledge  of  toleration  from  Breda,  the 
prospects  of  the  non-conforming  party  must  soon  have  seemed 
to  themselves,  as  they  were,  exceedingly  discouraging  and  dark. 
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The  Presbyterian  divines  had  indeed  been  joined  with  moderate 
Episcopalians  in  the  services  of  the  first  fast  day,  and  Baxter 
had  preached  before  the  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  had  claimed  the  merit  of  the  King's  return  for  the 
conservative  Non-conformists,  and  the  King  had  appointed  some 
eminent  Presbyterian  divines  as  his  chaplains.  But  the  returning 
tide  of  loyal  feeling  ran  so  deep  and  strong  as  to  make  it  evident 
that  it  would,  soon  sweep  away  every  vestige  of  the  work  of  the 
Commonwealth.  As  early  as  May  10th,  a  thanksgiving  for  the 
restoration  was  celebrated  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  the  full 
Cathedral  service.  The  London  Presbyterian  ministers  called  a 
meeting,  in  which  it  was  resolved  not  to  petition  Parliament  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Confession,  Directory,  and  form  of  Church 
government,  which  they  had  adopted  in  the  Westminster  Assembly. 
The  Presbyterian  Chaplains  of  the  King  begged  him  to  establish 
a  scheme  of  union  and  comprehension  in  which  the  clergy  of  both 
parties  should  be  embraced,  and  which,  while  it  should  allow  the 
old  incumbents,  who  were  still  living,  to  be  restored,  should  not 
eject  those  who  had  succeeded  ministers  who  had  been  pro- 
nounced *' scandalous."  Charles  received  these  requests  with 
courtesy  and  kindness,  but  it  must  have  been  evident  to  all 
parties  that  the  temper  of  the  majority  was  such  as  not  to  allow  a 
scheme  like  this  to  be  realized,  even  if  it  were  cordially  advocated 
by  the  King. 

X.    THE  CONVENTION-PARLIAMENT. 

The  Assembly  which  recalled  the  King  was  in  fact  only  a  Con- 
vention which  had  assumed  the  name  and  discharged  the  functions 
of  a  Parliment.  Its  majority  consisted  of  members  who  were 
friendly  to  a  Monarchy  and  not  hostile  to  an  Episcopacy,  i)ro- 
vided  the  one  was  limited  by  the  power  of  Parliament,  and  the 
authority  of  the  other  subordinate  to  that  of  Synods.  They 
confirmed  the  clergy  who  had  been  ordained  before  Christmas^ 
1659,  and  had  been  admitted  into  their  livings  upon  a  legal 
vacancy,  since  1642.  They  made  no  distinction  between  the 
Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  orders.  They  also  passed  a  bill  of 
indemnity  for  all  but  regicides.  But  a  sense  of  distrust  prevailed 
through  the  countr^^  from  the  assurance  that  the  legality  of 
these  acts — having  been  passed  by  a  Parliament  which  had  not 
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been  summoned  b}'  the  King — would  be  called  in  question.  Hence 
it  was  deemed  advisable  that  the  Assembly  should  sit  no  longer 
than  was  absolutely  necessary.  It  was  accordingly  dissolved  on 
the  29th  of  December. 


XI.   PROPOSALS  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIANS. 

Although  a  warm  welcome  was  given  to  the  restored  Mon- 
archy, there  was  not  an  equal  degree  of  satisfaction  at  the  pros- 
pect of  a  restoration  of  Episcopacy.  The  clergy  had  become 
accustomed  to  wield  much  power  in  their  parishes,  and  manj'-  of 
them  who  were  favorable  to  Monarchy,  were  reluctant  to  sur- 
render an  authority  which  they  regarded  as  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  discipline.  Hence  an  effort  was  made  by  the 
Presbyterians,  in  connection  with  a  few  moderate  Episcopalians, 
to  introduce  Archbishop  Usher's  scheme  of  "The  reduction  of 
Episcopacy  into  the  form  of  Synodical  Government  received  in 
the  ancient  Church." 

They  proposed  that  suffragan  Bishops  should  by  chosen  by 
synods;  that  dioceses  should  be  of  moderate  extent ;  that  Bishops 
should  govern  only  in  accordance  with  laws  and  canons  confirmed 
by  Parliament;  that  the  Liturgy  should  be  reformed  and  ceremo- 
nies abridged ;  that  kneeling  at  the  Lord's  Supper  should  not  be 
imposed,  and  that  the  surplipe  and  the  cross  in  baptism,  and 
bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  should  be  abolished.  To  these 
demands  the  divines,  appointed  by  the  King  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  them,  returned  "a  biting  answer  by  way  of  reflection 
on  the  paper  of  proposals  which  had  been  made  to  his  Majesty." 
They  deny  that  any  of  these  changes  are  necessary.  Bishop 
Usher's  scheme  they  regard  as  devised  only  to  meet  an  emergency 
which  no  longer  existed.  They  are  opposed  to  a  revision  of  the 
Liturgy,  but  are  willing  to  enter  upon  a  consideration  of  its 
expediency,  if  such  shall  be  the  pleasure  of  the  King.  The  tone 
of  their  reply  is  that  of  a  party  conscious  of  power,  smarting 
under  the  recent  experience  of  wrong  and  suffering,  and  feeling 
that  their  opponents  had  now  no  right  to  the  concessions  which 
they  claimed.  Baxter  drew  up  a  reply  to  this  paper  which  was 
conceived  in  so  violent  a  spirit  that  his  friends  would  not  allow  it 
to  be  published. 
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XII.   THE  king's  declaration. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  violent  outbreak  of  the  old  quarrel  be- 
tween the  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians,  the  King,  although 
bent  on  re-establishing  the  Church  in  its  former  power  and  pre- 
rogatives, felt  compelled,  for  a  time,  to  temporize.  A  declara- 
tion was  drawn  up  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  which  was 
read  to  prominent  divines  of  both  parties,  in  the  presence  of  the 
King,  and  to  which  suggestions  were  made  by  all  parties  for  the 
consideration  of  the  King,  previous  to  its  publication.  In  the 
midst  of  the  discussion  on  this  declaration  a  petition  came  in 
from  the  Independents  and  Anabaptists,  prajdng  for  liberty  to 
all  religionists  to  meet  for  public  worship.  Both  parties  were 
equally  opposed  to  granting  this  liberty,  and  Baxter  was  the  first 
to  speak  of  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between  the  "tolerable 
and  the  intolerable." 

The  declaration  was  received  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  by 
the  Presbyterians.  It  contained  concessions  which  were  liberal 
beyond  their  hopes.  "But  that  the  declaration  was  bond  fide  ^  or 
that  the  King  had  any  real  intention  of  granting  to  the  Presby- 
terians one  whit  more  than  the  Church  divines  were  fully  inclined 
to  grant,  may  well  be  doubted."  (Perry,  vol.  ii.  p.  299.)  The 
declaration  promised,  in  phrases  acceptable  to  the  Puritans,  "  to 
promote  the  power  of  godliness;  to  multiply  Suffragan  Bishops; 
to  associate  a  council  of  Presbj^ters  with  the  Bishops  in  the 
government  of  dioceses;  to  take  away  all  spiritual  functions 
from  lay  officials ;  to  nominate  only  learned  and  godly  men  for 
deans  and  chapters;  to  restrict  confirmation  to-  those  who  shall 
be  judged  to  be  fully  prepared  for  the  solemn  ordinance;  to  guard 
the  Lord's  Table  against  profane  and  godless  communicants,  and 
to  subject  the  Liturgy  to  revision  and  alteration."  This  painfully 
disingenuous  declaration  was  followed  by  an  attempt  to  persuade 
some  of  the  leading  Presbyterian  divines  to  accept  Bishoprics  be- 
fore there  was  time — had  there  been  an  intention — to  transform 
the  declaration  into  law.  All  of  them,  except  Dr.  Reynolds,  de- 
clined the  appointment,  and  he  accepted  it  only  on  condition 
that  the  principles  of  the  declaration  should  be  carried  out. 
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XIII.   RESTORATION  OP  THE  CLERGY  AND  THE  BISHOPS. 

The  clergy  who  had  been  deprived  were  everywhere  reinstated 
in  their  livings.  Wherever  the  legal  incumbent  was  dead  the 
occupant  of  the  living  was  allowed  to  retain  it  for  the  present 
until  it  should  be  determined  whether  he  would  comply  with  the 
requirements  which  the  Church  should  make  upon  him.  Church 
lands  which  had  been  sold  illegally  during  the  rebellion  were 
restored,  and  the  Cathedrals  were  placed  in  their  former  position. 
Some  of  the  dispossessed  Bishops  had  survived  the  Common- 
wealth, and  resumed  their  Sees,  or  were  translated  to  others  more 
important.  William  Juxon,  Bishop  of  London,  was  made  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Convention- 
Parliament,  and  before  the  assembling  of  the  next,  the  King  had 
filled  most  of  the  vacant  Sees.  The  eminent  Bishops  Sanderson 
and  Cousin  were  appointed,  the  one  to  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and 
the  other  to  that  of  Durham.  The  appointment  of  Reynolds 
to  the  See  of  Norwich,  and  the  offer  of  Bishoprics  to  Puritan 
divines — some  of  whom  like  Baxter  had  officiated  as  chaplains  in 
the  rebel  army — were  very  offensive  to  many  who  had  suffered  in 
the  royal  cause,  and  remained  without  promotion.  It  gave  rise 
to  the  saying  that  the  King  and  his  advisers  had  passed  "an  act 
of  oblivion  for  their  friends  and  indemnity  for  their  enemies." 

Xiy.    CHARACTER  OF  THE  KING. 

There  were  many  obstacles  to  the  restoration  of  such  a  standard 
of  practical  religion  in  the  Church  as  would  entitle  her  to  con- 
fidence and  respect.  Some  of  the  restored  clergy  had  become 
deteriorated  in  character  by  the  life  which  they  had  been  com- 
pelled to  lead  during  the  Commonwealth.  The  overstrained 
strictness  of  sincere  Puritans,  and  the  hypocrisy  of  others  who 
made  a  gain  of  godliness,  led  to  a  reaction  among  the  clergy  and 
the  laity,  which  resulted  in  much  loose  and  licentious  living. 
"  But  more  than  all,  the  infamous  character  of  the  King,  who 
disbelieved  even  in  the  existence  of  virtue,  was  a  chief  difficulty 
and  drawback  to  hinder  the  work  of  the  restored  Church.  A 
careless  profligate  represented  that 'sacred' office  for  which  the 
Church  had  suffered  so  much,  and  abused  it  to  the  vilest  purposes. 
The  man  who  could  come  from  his  mistress'  lodgings  to  receive 
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the  holy  Eucharist,  and  who,  as  Burnet  says,  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  h3'pocrite,  so  plainly  did  he  show  that  he  considered  it  a 
mere  farce,  was  enough  to  throw  discredit  on  any  S3^stem.  It  is 
said  that  good  Bishop  Juxon,  who  had  known  so  well  the  staid 
virtue  and  decorous  piety  of  the  father,  was  so  overwhelmed  with 
an  interview  which  he  had  with  the  son,  that  he  never  held  up 
his  head  again.  With  a  dissipated  scoffer  at  her  head,  and  joining 
in  her  offices  palpably  for  state  purposes,  with  the  next  heir  to 
the  throne  known  to  be  a  Papist,  and  a  rabble  of  profligate  cour- 
tiers following  the  example  of  their  despicable  chief,  how  could 
the  Church  uphold  the  kingly  office,  give  the  King  the  prominent 
place  which  is  accorded  to  him  in  her  system,  or  preach  the  doc- 
trines of  obedience  and  submission?  It  was  a  hard  trial  to  the 
sincerity  of  many  an  honest  man.  And  then  the  flood  of  vice, 
which  with  sudden  vehemence  broke  over  the  land  in  hideous 
waves,  threatened  to  drown  all  piety  and  virtue  together."  {Perry, 
vol.  ii.  p.  312.) 

XY.    THE  SAVOY  CONFERENCE. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  strongly  reactionary  influences 
that  the  warrant  for  the  Savo}'  Conference  was  issued  (March, 
1661.)  Twelve  Bishops,  and  twelve  Presbyterians,  and  nine 
divines  on  each  side  as  assistants,  were  appointed,  and  met  in 
the  Bishop  of  London's  lodgings  in  Savoy  Hospital.  The  Pres- 
byterians prepared  a  long  list  of  exceptions  which  contained  all 
their  objections  to  the  Liturgy.  The  answers  of  the  Bishops  are 
known  only  from  the  rejoinder  in  which  they  were  embodied,  and 
which  was  written  by  Baxter.  After  a  conference  which  con- 
tinued nearly  three  months,  the  demands  of  the  Puritans  were 
rejected,  and  only  such  changes  introduced  as  the  Bishops  and 
divines  themselves  judged  to  be  necessary  or  expedient. 

The  changes  which  were  introduced  left  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  unchanged  as  to  all  its  distinctive  features.  Some  par- 
ticulars of  small  consequence  were  amended.  The  language  was 
in  some  places  improved,  and  some  new  services — such  as  that 
for  adult  baptism  and  that  appointed  to  be  used  at  sea — were 
introduced.  But  all  those  portions  of  the  service  to  which  most 
objection  had  been  made  were  retained ;  and  no  eff'ort  was  made 
to  conciliate  and  reconcile  the  Puritans. 
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XVI.   THE  ACT  OP  UNIFORMITY. 

The  spirit  which  was  manifested  in  the  Savoy  Conference 
appeared  with  equal  strength  in  Parliament.  An  act  for  disabling 
persons  in  holy  orders  from  exercising  jurisdiction  was  repealed  ; 
the  Bishops  were  restored  to  their  seats  in  Parliament;  and  the 
old  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  revived,  except  tliat  which  was 
consigned  to  the  Court  of  Hio:h  Commission.  These  measures 
were  followed  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  It  was  far  more  strin- 
gent than  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  provided  that  no  person 
should  have  care  of  souls,  or  any  Ecclesiastical  dignity  in  the 
Church  of  England,  but  such  as  had  been  or  should  be  ordained 
by  some  Bishop.  This  was  a  new  condition — one  which  had  not 
been  required  in  practice,  nor  represented  by  the  most  eminent 
Church  divines  as  necessar3^  (Perry,  vol.  ii.  p.  852.)  It  required 
of  all  incumbents  a  declaration  of  their  "  unfeigned  assent  and 
consent  to  all  things  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer." 
This  was  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  all  just  requirements 
would  be  satisfied  by  the  pledge  to  use  the  book.  To  these 
requirements  were  added  others  which  are  justly  designated  by 
Perry  as  "vindictive  clauses."  "All  parsons,  vicars,  curates, 
lecturers,  schoolmasters,  etc.  were  required  to  subscribe  a  declara- 
tion that  it  was  not  lawful  on  any  pretence  whatever  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  King."  Well  does  Baxter  say  that  "a  weight 
more  grievous  than  a  thousand  ceremonies  was  added  to  the  old 
conformity."  They  were  required  also  to  declare  that  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  was  an  unlawful  oath — a  declaration  which 
could  not  of  course  be  made  by  those  who  had  taken  it  with 
good  conscience,  and  still  regarded  it  as  having  been  lawful  and 
obligatory. 

These  objections  to  the  Act  were  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
very  few  of  the  country  ministers  could  obtain  sight  of  the 
amended  Book  of  Common  Praj-er  before  the  day  fixed  for  sub- 
scribing (August  24),  and  were  therefore  driven  to  assent  to  it 
in  the  dark.  (NeaVs  Puritans,  vol.  ii.  p.  240.)  It  was  another 
aggravation  to  this  act  that  not  the  slightest  provision  was  made 
for  the  support  of  the  ejected  clergy,  and  that  it  had  been  con- 
structed with  the  express  design  of  preventing  them  from  re- 
ceiving any  revenues  from  their  parishes  beyond  the  moment  of 
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their  deprivation — whereas  the  Commonwealth  had  allowed  one- 
fifth  of  the  revenues  for  those  who  had  been  ejected  for  their 
loyalty.  (Shorty  §  10Q.)  The  aiiimus  of  those  who  pushed  this 
measure  forward  appears  from  the  saying  credibly  attributed  to 
Bishop  Sheldon.  ''When  Lord  Manchester  told  the  King,  while 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  under  debate,  that  he  was  afraid  that 
the  terms  of  it  were  so  rigid  that  many  of  the  ministers  would 
not  comply  with  it ;  Sheldon  replied,  I  am  afraid  they  will." 
{Short,  §  105.) 

The  impolicy  of  these  proceedings  was  equal  to  their  cruelty. 
"Had  a  contrary  line  of  policy  been  pursued;  had  some  further 
alterations  been  made  in  the  Prayer  Book;  had  the  old  law  been 
allowed  to  stand  with  regard  to  conformity;  and  particularly  had 
a  wish  existed  and  been  expressed  by  the  upper  orders  among  the 
clerg}^,  that  union  might  be  cultivated  in  the  Church  as  much  as 
possible ;  many  of  the  more  moderate  Non-conformists  would 
probably  have  joined  the  establishment."  {Short,  §  t05.) 

XYII.    SAINT  BARTHOLOMEW'S  DAY. 

The  Act  of  Conformity  had  fixed  the  day  upon  which  com- 
pliance was  required,  on  the  24th  of  August,  or  St.  Bartholomew's 
Day.  Those  who  should  fail  to  comply  on  that  day  were  to  be 
ipso  facto  dispossessed  of  their  livings.  Much  discussion  and 
many  conferences  took  place  previous  to  that  day.  But  no  gene- 
ral agreement  could  be  reached  as  to  the  course  that  should  be 
pursued.  It  was  hoped  that  so  large  a  number  would  resolve  to 
leave,  as  might  lead  to  a  repeal  or  modification  of  the  act.  And 
although  nearly  two  thousand  of  the  clergy  were  ejected  on  St. 
Bartholomew's  day,  no  such  result  followed.  All  those  who 
could  not  disown  their  previous  ordination,  or  subscribe  to  the 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience  under  all  circumstances,  or  bring 
their  minds  to  assent  and  consent  to  everything  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  were  compelled  either  to  violate  their  consciences 
or  submit  to  the  penalties  imposed.  All  over  the  kingdom  fare- 
Avell  sermons,  of  a  most  affecting  character,  were  preached  on  the 
Sunday  preceding  the  24th  of  August.  It  was  a  proceeding 
fraught  with  momentous  responsibilities — that  of  throwing  out 
of  the  most  populous  parishes  nearly  two  thousand  zealous  and 
faithful  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  at  a  period  when  irreligion  and 
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profanity  were  coming  in  like  a  flood.  The  sufferings  which 
followed  this  sudden  and  unrelieved  deprivation  were  necessarily 
very  great.  Many  were  imprisoned  for  violating  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act.  Others  were  relieved  in  part  by  the  scanty 
alms  collected  for  their  aid.  Others  lived  upon  a  scale  just  short 
of  starvation.  Large  numbers  entered  into  other  professions,  or 
supported  themselves  by  manual  labor.  So  hard  did  the  pro- 
ceeding seem  to  the  King,  that  he  was  induced  to  issue  a  pledge 
that,  in  virtue  of  the  dispensing  power  which  he  believed  to  be 
inherent  in  his  office,  he  would  see  that  the  Act  should  not  be 
executed^with  rigor.  But  the  Parliament  at  once  and  vehemently 
denied  that  the  King  possessed  this  power.  All  parties  saw  that 
the  admission  of  such  a  power  would  lead  speedily  to  a  toleration 
of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

While  the  candid  historian  Perry  contends  that  the  act  was  not 
only  justifiable,  but  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  her  integrity;  he  yet  condemns  severely  the  mode 
in  which  it  was  administered,  and  the  measures  that  followed. 
"  In  the  wretched  policy  by  which  the  Act  was  followed  up ;  in 
the  refusal  of  toleration  to  the  excluded  ministers;  in  the  perse- 
cution, imprisonment  and  even  death  with  which  they  were  visited; 
in  the  abominable  series  of  Conventicle  Acts  and  Test  Acts, 
there  was  much  to  cast  disgrace  upon  the  government  and  the 
Church,  which  it  apparentlj^  protected,  but  in  realit3^  degraded." 
(Perry^  vol.  ii.  p.  363 ;  NeaVs  Puritans^  Am.  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  239- 
246  ;  Church  and  State  Two  Hundred  Years  Ago  ;  Stoughton,  chap. 
ix.) 

XYIII.    THE  CORPORATION  ACT  (A.D.  1661). 

"  The  Corporation  Act  compelled  every  officer  of  a  corporation 
to  take  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  unlawfulness  of  taking  up  arms  against  the  King,  on  any 
pretence  whatsoever ;  and  to  make  a  declaration  against  the  Co- 
venant ;  nor  was  any  one  to  be  elected  to  any  office  unless  he  had 
received  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  England  within  the  year,  thus  excluding 
all  who  dissented,  from  obtaining  influential  situations  in  the 
boroughs.  And  the  select  vestry  Act  (1663)  prevented  any  one 
from  holding  the  office  of  vestryman  in  a  corporate  town,  unless 
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he  would  make  the  declaration  against  taking  up  arms,  and  the 
Covenant,  and  promise  to  conform  to  the  Liturgy. "  {Short,  § 
712.) 

XIX.    THE  FIRST  CONVENTICLE  ACT  (A.D.  1664). 

This  severe  Act  was  passed  with  a  view  to  render  impossible 
any  toleration  of  Non-conformist  worship  or  ordinances.  Im- 
prisonment and  fines  were  enacted  against  any  persons  above 
sixteen  years  of  age,  who  should  be  present  at  a  Conventicle  at 
which  five  persons^or  more,  bej^ond  the  members  of  the  household, 
should  assemble.  A  single  justice  of  the  peace  could  inflict  the 
penalties  prescribed  by  the  Act.  These  penalties  were,  for  the 
first  oifence,  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  pounds,  or  imprisonment 
for  three  months;  for  the  second  of  ten  pounds,  or  six  montlis; 
for  the  third  or  any  subsequent  one,  upon  a  conviction,  required 
in  this  case  before  a  court  of  assize,  one  hundred  pounds  or  trans- 
portation, and  in  case  of  the  return  of  the  oflender  to  the  country 
without  leave,  the  penalty  of  death.  The  mere  description  of 
such  an  Act  discloses  its  atrocious  character.  There  was  no 
public  danger  from  the  Non-eonformists  to  justify  this  severity; 
there  was  nothing  in  the  then  temper  of  their  minds,  or  their 
principles,  to  palliate  it.  It  was  simple  hatred  and  revenge, 
clothed  with  power,  and  dealing  out  gross  and  cruel  injustice. 
"It  was  felt  by  many  earnest  minded  men  'that  the  inviolable 
rights  of  human  nature  leave  a  man  as  much  at  his  liberty  to 
choose  a  pastor  for  his  soul,  as  a  physician  for  his  body  and  a 
lawyer  for  his  estate.'  (Calami/s  Baxter,  vol.  i.  p.  2Y.)  Yet  for 
the  exercise  of  this  inviolable  right,  grave  and  sober  men  were 
treated  like  thieves  and  pickpockets,  left  to  the  mercy  (it  might 
be)  of  an  ignorant  and  vindictive  justice,  cast  into  filthy  jails 
and  ruinously  fined."     (Perry,  vol.  i.  p.  379.) 

XX.    THE  FIVE  MILES  ACT  (A.D.  1665). 

The  Five  Miles  Act  subjected  every  Non-conformist  minister 
or  clergyman,  not  having  duly  qualified,  who  should  come,  except 
in  travelling,  within  five  miles  of  any  corporate  town,  or  other 
place  where  he  had  been  minister,  or  had  preached  in  a  Con- 
venticle since  the  Act  of  Oblivion,  to  a  penalty  of  forty  pounds, 
or  six  months'  imprisonment,  unless  he  would  take  oath  against 
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taking  up  arms  against  the  King  on  any  pretence.  It  was  a 
circumstance  that  added  to  the  cruelty  of  this  Act  against  the 
people  as  well  as  the  ministers,  that  it  was  passed  by  the  Parlia- 
ment at  Oxford,  to  which  place  it  had  withdrawn  to  escape  the 
plague  which  raged  at  London,  at  the  very  moment  wlien  the 
Non-conformist  ministers  were  zealously  engaged  in  that  city  in 
preaching  and  in  ministering  to  the  victims  of  the  pestilence. 

XXI.   THE  SECOND  CONVENTICLE  ACT. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  first  Act  (1670),  a  second  one  was 
passed  which  somewhat  modified  the  penalties  of  the  former,  but 
rather  increased  than  diminished  the  obstacles  to  any  gathering 
together  for  purposes  of  worship.  It  reduced  the  penalty  to  five 
shillings  for  the  first  offence,  of  being  present  at  a  Conventicle, 
and  ten  shillings  for  all  subsequent  ones ;  but  it  imposed  upon 
the  preacher  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds  for  the  first  offence,  and 
forty  pounds  for  all  subsequent  oflences,  and  made  any  one 
present,  in  case  the  preacher  fled,  liable  to  a  portion  of  his  fine, 
not  exceeding  ten  pounds,  and  subjected  the  owner  of  the 
premises  to  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds.  This  redistribution,  rather 
than  diminution,  of  penalties  was  skilfully  contrived  to  increase 
the  diflticult}^  of  communication  of  Non-conformist  divines  with 
their  disciples  or  their  flocks.  The  Act  subjected  many  of  the 
most  eminent  and  conscientious  ministers — among  them  Baxter 
and  Calamy,  to  whom  Bishoprics  had  been  offered — to  imprison- 
ment in  the  common  jail. 

XXII.   THE  QUAKERS,  BAPTISTS,  AND  INDEPENDENTS. 

But  the  sufferings  and  disabilities  of  the  Non-conformists  were 
much  less  than  those  of  the  Quakers,  the  Baptists,  and  the  Inde- 
pendents, whose  principles  led  them  more  openly  to  resist  and 
disobey  the  government.  The  Quakers  especially  felt  called  upon 
openly  to  denounce  the  Church  and  its  ministers,  and  consequently 
exposed  themselves  constantly  to  arrest  and  imprisonment.  An 
Act  was  passed  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign,  in  consequence 
of  their  refusal  to  take  an  oath,  which  led  to  very  great  and 
cruel  persecution.  George  Fox,  in  his  address  to  the  King, 
informs  him  that  three  thousand  and  sixty-eight  of  their  friends 
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had  been  imprisoned  since  his  restoration  ;  that  their  meetings 
were  daily  broken  np  by  men  with  clubs  and  arms,  by  whom  the}^ 
were  beaten  and  wounded ;  that  th^y  were  thrust  "  into  such 
noisome  prisons  as  were  owned  not  fit  for  dogs,"  and  sometimes 
so  crowded  were  the  prisoners  that  they  had  not  room  to  sit  down 
altogether;  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  hard  usage  and  in- 
sufficient food  man}^  were  dying  daily.  The  sufi'erings  of  the 
Baptists  and  other  Independents  were  scarcely  less.  And  these 
punishments  continued  to  be  inflicted  during  all  this  reign.  "  The 
writer  of  the  preface  to  Delaune's  plea  for  the  Non-conformists 
says  that  he  was  one  of  eight  thousand  Protestant  dissenters 
who  had  been  punished  in  jail  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
Oldmixon  says  that  Jeremy  White  had  collected  a  list  of  sixty 
thousand  persons  who  had  sufiered  for  religion  between  the  Res- 
toration and  the  Revolution."  (67ior^,  §  760  ;  Perr?/,  vol.  ii.  p. 
380;  NeaVs  Puritans^  vol.  ii.  pp.  237,  380-388.) 

XXIII.    EFFORTS  TO  RELIEVE  NON-CONFORMISTS. 

The  fact  that  there  were  Conformists  who  endeavored  to 
remove  some  of  the  disabilities  of  the  Dissenters,  and  to  mitigate 
their  cruel  suflerings,  should  not  be  omitted.  The  advocates  of 
toleration  were  indeed  but  few,  and  they  were  borne  down  by 
clamor,  and  the  cry  of  treason  to  the  Church.  The  spirit  ex- 
hibited by  Bishop  Sheldon  who  became  Archbishop  (A.D.  1663), 
was  in  undisputed  ascendency.  Lord  Keeper  Bridgman,  and 
the  great  and  good  Bishop  Wilkins  of  Chester,  attempted  to 
frame  a  bill  by  which  the  more  moderate  of  the  Dissenters  might 
be  taken  into  the  Church  ;  but  the  House  of  Commons  threw  it 
out  with  great  promptness  and  animosity.  When  Charles  pub- 
lished his  declaration  of  toleration  (1672),  suspending  all  penal 
laws  on  account  of  religion,  and  allowing  Protestants  to  meet  for 
public  worship  and  the  Papists  to  meet  in  private,  the  House  of 
Ct)mmons  declared  the  proceeding  to  be  illegal;  and  the  relief 
which  was  thus  afforded  was  but  partial  and  enjoyed  for  a  few 
months  onl3^  Drs.  Stillingfleet  and  Tillotson  (1674-1675)  made 
some  eff'orts,  which  were  altogether  without  result,  in  the  same 
direction. 
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XXIV.   POPISH  PLOTS. 

In  the  midst  of  this  deplorable  state  of  things — with  a  licen- 
tious court,  a  persecuting  Parliament,  bigoted  and  yet  worldly 
Bishops,  a  subservient  clergy,  impracticable  and  fanatical  dis- 
senters, and  a  few  only  of  moderate,  serious,  and  tolerant  men, 
who  were  powerless  for  good — the  nation  was  thrown  into  a  wild 
fever  of  excitement  by  rumors  of  a  Popish  plot  to  murder  the 
King,  and  restore  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  to  place  a 
Papist  upon  the  throne.  The  plot  of  Titus  Gates,  as  it  was 
called  from  a  clergyman  of  that  name,  who  professed  to  disclose 
it,  resulted  in  the  execution  of  seven  Koman  Catholic  priests, 
and  ten  laymen,  and  the  condemnation  to  death  of  seventeen 
more,  some  of  whom  died  in  prison.  It  is  still  a  question  whether 
all  the  evidence  upon  this  subject  was  not'  false  ;  it  is  certain  that 
much  of  it  was  mere  invention.  Gates  was  a  worthless  cha- 
racter, and  convicted  in  the  next  reign  of  having  invented  many 
of  his  accusations ;  but  so  profitable  and  popular  had  the  trade 
of  informer  proved  in  his  case,  that  it  was  taken  up  by  many 
others,  and  so  grossly  overdone  that  a  general  reaction  and 
disgust  ensued.  That  there  were  Roman  Catholic  intrigues 
during  all  this  reign  to  secure,  first  the  toleration,  and  then  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Papacy  in  England,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  that  there  was  any  one  plot  whose  object  was  the 
murder  of  the  King,  may  well  be  questioned.  The  preference  of 
Charles  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  the  communion  of 
which  he  died,  was  too  well  known  to  make  such  a  scheme  in  the 
least  degree  probable.  Mr.  Hallam  remarks  ''  that  there  was 
reall}^  and  truly  a  Popish  plot  in  being,  though  not  that  which 
Titus  Gates  and  his  associates  pretended  to  reveal.  In  this  plot 
the  King,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  King  of  France  were  the  chief  ( 
conspirators ;  the  Romish  priests  and  especially  the  Jesuits  were 
eager  co-operators."  {Constitutional  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  115.)  It 
was  to  divert  the  minds  of  the  people  from  this  real  plot,  that 
Charles  sanctioned  a  delusion  which  he  could  not  in  reality  have 
shared.  {Perry,  vol.  ii.  p.  420.) 

The  methods  of  proving  complicity  in  the  Popish  plot  have  been  described,  with  a 
master  hand,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  Peveril  of  the  Peak.  The  excitement  which 
prevailed  in  London  has  been  well  depicted  by  a  contemporary  writer.     {Calamy''s 
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Autobiography,  vol.  i.  p.  83.)  "To  see  posts  and  chains  put  up  in  all  parts  of  the  city 
and  a  considerable  number  of  the  trained  bands  brought  out  night  after  night,  and 
watching  with  as  much  care  as  if  a  considerable  insurrection  was  expected  before 
morning  ;  and  to  be  entertained  from  day  to  day  with  the  talk  of  massacres  designed, 
and  a  number  of  bloody  assassinations  ready  to  serve  such  purposes,  and  recruits 
from  abroad  to  support  and  assist  them- (which  things  were  the  general  subjects  of 
all  conversation),  was  very  surprising.  The  murder  of  Sir  Edmundsbury  Godfrey  [an 
upright  Protestant  magistrate]  with  the  black  Sunday  which  followed  soon  after  it, 
when  it  grew  so  dark  on  the  sudden,  about  eleven  in  the  morning,  that  ministers 
could  not  read  their  notes  in  the  pulpits  without  the  help  of  candles  j  together  with 
the  frequent  execution  of  traitors  which  ensued,  and  the  many  dismal  stories  handed 
about  continually,  made  the  hearts,  not  only  of  younger,  but  of  elder  persons  to 
quake  with  fear.  Not  so  much  as  a  house  was  to  be  met  with  at  that  time  but  what 
was  provided  with  arms;  nor  did  any  go  to  rest  at  night  without  apprehensions  of 
somewhat  that  was  very  tragical  that  might  happen  before  the  morning." 

* 
XXY.   CHARACTER  OF  THE  BISHOPS  AND  DIVINES, 

It  is  justly  asserted  by  Perry  that  at  no  time  could  the  Church 
of  England  boast  a  bod}^  of  greater  divines  than  during  the  Res- 
toration era.  "  With  all  their  vast  learning  and  wonderful  powers, 
Hall  and  Usher,  and  the  chief  divines  of  the  previous  period, 
have  perhaps  left  nothing  of  such  constant  and  direct  use  to  the 
Church,  as  Jeremy  Taylor's  Liberty  of  Prophesying  and  Dissua- 
sives  from  Popery,  Isaac  Barrow's  Sermons  and  Discourses, 
Bishop  Pearson's  Treatise  on  the  Creed,  and  the  Defensio  Pidei 
Nicsense  of  George  Bull." 

It  is  also  true  that  there  were  unworthy  and  worldly  Bishops, 
and  that  a  large  body  of  the  clergy  were  by  no  means  edifying 
examples  to  their  flocks.  The  proposal  to  exclude  the  Duke  of 
York,  who  was  an  avowed.  Papist,  led  to  such  statements  of 
hereditary  rigid  and  passive  obedience^  by  some  of  the  leading 
divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  to  present  her  in  the  light 
of  the  advocate  of  slavish  and  degrading  doctrines. 

XXYL    DEATH  OF  CHARLES  II.   ; 

When  Charles  was  lying  upon  his  death  bed,  he  suffered  Bishops 
Bancroft  and  Ken  to  visit  him  ;  but  he  made  no  response  to  their 
fervid  and  faithful  admonitions.  "The  King  suffered  them  to 
address  him  as  a  member  of  their  Church,  while  he  was  waiting 
for  their  departure,  perhaps  impatiently,  perhaps  unconcernedly, 
to  go  through  the  solemn  mockery  of  a  Romanist  preparation 
for  eternity.  Father  Huddleston,  a  priest  who  had  assisted  the 
34 
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King  in  his  escape  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  was  smuggled 
in  to  perform  tlie  ceremony.  Assuredly,  no  robber  chieftain  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  who  thought  it  an  expiation  of  his  sins  to  be 
buried  in  the  habit  of  St.  Francis,  ever  went  through  a  more 
miserable  parody-  of  religion.  The  Church  of  Rome,  liberal  as 
she  has  ever  been  in  her  views  as  to  the  morality  of  crowned 
heads,  can  scarcely  be  congratulated  upon  her  convert."  (Perry, 
vol.  ii.  p.  451.) 
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CHATTER     XLIX. 

History  of  the  Church  in  Ireland. 


The  history  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  was  traced  in  the  previous 
volume  (chap.  49)  to  the  Episcopate  of  Benignus,  the  successor 
of  St.  Patrick.  A  brief  sketch  of  its  subsequent  condition  and 
relations,  rather  than  of  its  history,  is  all  that  our  space  allows. 

I.    THE  AGE  or  ST.  COLUMBA. 

It  was  shown  (vol.  i.  chap.  49)  that  the  Church  of  Ireland  was 
independent  of  that  of  Rome  at  the  time  of  St.  Patrick.  It 
continued  to  be  so  after  the  mission  of  Augustine  in  England. 
There  remains  in  the  histor}^  of  Bede  a  letter  of  Laurentius,  the 
successor  of  Augustine,  in  which  he  states  that  he  had  expected 
to  find  the  Irish  Church  more  conformed  to\ihat  of  Rome  than  the 
Church  in  England,  but  that  he  had  ascertained  that  they  did  not 
"  differ  in  any  respect  from  the  British  in  their  usages."  (Bede, 
book  ii.  chap.  4.)  It  further  appears  from  the  words  of  Bede  that 
the  breach  between  the  two  Churches  was  not  healed  until  near 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century.  The  statement  of  Laurentius 
proves  conclusively  that,  at  the  period  of  his  Episcopate,  the 
Church  of  Ireland  had  not  been  subject  to  that  of  Rome;  and 
the  testimony  of  Bede  shows  that  this  independence  of  Rome,  on 
the  part  of  the  Irish  Church,  continued  for  the  two  succeeding 
centuries. 

II.    THE  SUPREMACY  OF  ROME  IN  IRELAND. 

Ireland  became  a  prey  to  the  Danish  and  Norse  invaders  in  the 
ninth  century.  "  They  pillaged  and  burnt  churches,  libraries,  and 
religious  houses,  and  put  many  of  the  clergy  to  the  sword.  At 
length  they  established  themselves  in  three  principal  maritime 
cities  of  the  island — Dublin,  Limerick,  and  Waterford.  In  the 
middle  of  the  following  century — the  tenth — they  were  converted 
to  Christianity;  but  unhappily  they  did  not  unite  themselves  to 
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the  ancient  Church  of  Ireland.  Like  the  Saxons  in  England, 
and  the  Normans  after  them,  they  founded  a  separate  communion. 
These  Danish  settlers  in  Ireland  claimed  affinit}^  with  the  Nor- 
mans who  had  planted  themselves  in  England,  and  they  resorted 
to  the  See  of  Canterburj^  for  the  consecration  of  their  Bishops." 
(  Word&wo7'Ui' ^  Sermons  on  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
pp.  89,  90.) 

As  the  Anglo-Norman  Church  had  become  subject  to  the  See 
of  Rome,  an  opportunity  was  thus  afforded  for  the  introduction  of 
the  Roman  supremacy  in  Ireland.  "Thus  Canterbury  did  the 
work  of  Rome."  At  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  Gillebert, 
Bishop  of  Limerick,  was  appointed  by  Gregory  VII.  his  legate 
in  Ireland.  The  pallium^  the  badge  of  subjection  to  the  See  of 
Rome,  was  for  the  first  time  sent  to,  and  accepted  by,  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Armagh,  Cashel,  Dublin,  and  Tuam,  in  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century. 

III.   CONQUEST  OF  IRELAND  BY  HENRY  II. 

The  conquest  of  Ireland  was  authorized  and  confirmed  by  Pope 
Hadrian  lY.  He  issued  a  Bull  in  which  he  affirmed  that  all  Ire- 
land which  had  been  converted  to  Christianity,  belonged  to  the 
See  of  Rome.  He  states  that  this  right  is  recognized  by  the 
King  himself,  and  he  asserts  it  as  the  ground  of  his  own  act  in 
giving  Ireland  to  Henry.  The  Princes  and  Prelates  of  Ireland 
submitted  to  Henry  without  a  struggle.  Having  received  their 
formal  acts  of  obedience,  Henry  summoned  a  council  in  the  city 
of  Cashel,  in  which  it  was  decreed  that  from  that  time  forth  the 
Church  of  Ireland  should  be  conformed  to  that  of  England.  From 
Alexander  III.,  twenty  years  later,  three  Bulls  were  obtained 
which  confirmed  Henry  in  the  possession  of  Ireland  as  a  feuda- 
tory of  Rome,  and  renewed  the  claims  to  the  absolute  obedience 
of  the  Irish  Church. 

IV.  INTERVAL  BETWEEN  HENRY  II.  AND  HENRY  VIII. 

"The  whole  period  of  Roman  ascendency  in  Ireland — that  is 
to  say,  the  interval  between  Henry  II.  and  Henry  VIII.— was  a 
period  of  deadly  feuds.  The  history  of  these  three  centuries  and 
a  half  presents  an  almost  uninterrupted  succession  of  savage 
rebellions  and  sanguinary  wars.     The  state  was  torn  by  discord, 
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and  the  Church  was  rent  asunder  by  schism.-  Nominally  there 
was  one  Church  in  Ireland — the  Church  of  Rome;  but  in  fact 
there  were  two  Churches  in  Ireland,  though  both  owned  the 
supremacy  of  Rome.  These  were  the  native  Irish  Church  and 
the  Anglo-Roman  Church ;  and  these  regarded  one  another  with 
mortal  hate.  The  native  Irish  Church  refused  to  admit  the 
English  to  her  Ecclesiastical  dignities.  And  in  the  fourteenth 
century  the  native  Irish  Princes  addressed  an  indignant  remon- 
strance to  Rome,  setting  forth,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  evils 
which  they  suffered  from  the  Anglo-Roman  Church.  And  the 
Anglo-Roman  Church  proscribed  the  Irish.  And  the  Roman 
Pontiff  generally  aided  the  English  against  the  Irish.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  thought  that  Ireland  existed  for  her  own 
children."     {Wordsworth^  i^.l^^.) 

Y.   BEFORMATION  UNDER  HENRY  VIII. 

In  the  Council  of  Cashel  it  was  decreed  that  the  Church  of 
Ireland  should  follow  the  order  of  the  Church  of  England. 
When  the  English  Church  threw  off  the  Papal  supremacy,  the 
same  step  was  taken  by  the  Church  in  Ireland.  In  1536,  the 
Irish  Parliament,  which  was  a  mixed  assembly,  partly  lay  and 
partly  spiritual,  rejected  the  Papal  supremacy  and  established 
that  of  the  Crown.  When  the  Parliament  had  thus  rejected  the 
Papal  supremacy,  the  Princes  of  Ireland  also  pledged  themselves 
to  extirpate  it  as  an  unrighteous  usurpation;  and  many  of  the 
Bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Irish  Church  took  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy to  the  King.  They  swore  allegiance  to  the  King  whom  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  had  excommunicated  and  endeavored  to  dethrone, 
and  against  whom  he  had  commanded  the  people  of  Ireland  to 
rebel. 

But  this  rejection  of  the  Papal  supremacy  was  not  followed  by 
any  decisive  or  extensive  Reformation  in  the  Church.  The  Pro- 
vincial of  the  Augustinian  order  in  England,  George  Brown,  was 
made  Archbishop  of  Dublin  (1535),  and  was  the  first  of  the 
clergy  who  forwarded  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  in  that 
country.  But  the  opposition  to  the  Archbishop's  efforts  to  put 
down  superstitious  practices  in  his  diocese — to  abolish  images 
and  relics  and  pilgrimages — was  fierce  and  bitter,  not  only  on 
the  part  of  the  priests  and  people,  but  also  on  the  part  of  the 
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Lord  Deputy.  But,  notwithstanding  this  opposition,  many  of 
the  more  important  monasteries  were  suppressed;  images  were 
removed  from  many  of  the  churclies,  and  the  Creed,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  supplied  tlieir  places;  and  in 
the  dioceses  of  Meath  and  Dublin  the  Bishops  and  some  of  their 
clergy  preached  the  gospel  with  simplicity  and  with  no  admix- 
ture of  Romish  superstitions. 

VI.   REFORMATION  IN  THE   REIGNS  OP   KING  EDWARD  VI.  AND 
QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

1.  Reformation  legally  established. 

The  progress  of  the  Reformation  was  slow  in  Ireland.  The 
majority  of  the  clergy,  under  the  influence  of  the  Primate  Dow- 
dall,  were  attached  to  the  Popish  creed  and  practice.  Only  in 
the  dioceses  of  Dubliu,  Meath,  and  Kildare  was  Protestantism 
preponderant.  In  the  appointment  of  Bishops  to  vacant  Sees, 
King  Edward  was  careful  to  select  such  persons  as  were  favorable 
to  the  Reformation.  The  order  for  the  introduction  of  the  Eng- 
lish Liturgy  into  all  the  churches  of  Ireland  was  given  in  the 
earl}''  part  of  the  year  1551.  It  was,  however,  an  omission  fatal 
to  the  reception  of  that  Liturgy  that  it  was  not  translated — as  it 
was  directed  to  be — into  the  Irish  language.  An  assembly  of 
the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  summoned  by  the  Viceroy,  gave 
their  sanction  to  this  proceeding,  notwithstanding  it  was  resisted 
by  the  Primate  and  some  others  of  the  Bishops.  In  the  Parlia- 
ment which  preceded  the  S3-nod  of  Bishops,  there  were  twenty 
Bishops  present,  and  all  of  them  but  two  acknowledged  the  su- 
premacy of  the  King.  In  consequence  of  the  resolute  resistance 
of  the  Primate  Dowdall,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  he  was  re- 
moved, and  Archbishop  Browne  was  appointed  Primate  of  all 
Ireland,  in  his  stead,  and  this  dignity  of  the  Primacy  was  declared 
to  be  attached  henceforth  to  the  See  of  Dublin.  Hugh  Goodacre 
was  appointed  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Armagh,  and  the  stanch 
Bishop  Bale  was  made  Bishop  of  Ossory,  and  some  other 
Bishops  of  the  same  Protestant  principles  appointed  to  other 
Sees.  Thus  the  Church  was  established  in  Ireland,  not  only  by 
the  authority  of  the  civil,  but  also  of  the  Ecclesiastical  power. 
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2.   Condition  of  the  Church  during  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth. 

On  the  accession  of  Qneen  Mary,  Archbishop  Dowdall  was  re- 
instated, the  Protestant  Bishops  deprived,  and  their  places  filled 
by  Papists,  the  Pope's  full  authority  was  restored,  and  Mary  had 
made  preparations  for  persecuting  the  Protestants,  when  she  was 
cut  off  b}^  death. 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  there  were  four  Primates 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland — the  primacy  of  all  Ireland  having 
again  been  transferred  to  the  diocese  of  Armagh.  The  Parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  at  once  restored  the  Act  of  supremacy  and  passed 
the  Act  of  uniformity.  A  "Book  of  the  Articles"  was  prepared, 
to  which  every  clergyman  was  required  to  subscribe.  They  were 
twelve  in  number,  and  contained  a  recognition  of  the  English 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  "  agreeable  to  the  Scriptures  and  to 
the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church." 

The  condition  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  during  this  reign  was 
very  deplorable.  The  report  of  the  Privy  Council  to  the  Lord 
Deputy,  in  the  early  part  of  this  reign,  and  the  testimony  of 
Edmund  Spencer, the  poet,  towards  the  close  of  it,  unite  in  giving 
a  melancholy  picture  both  of  the  civil  and  religious  state  of 
Ireland.  The  clergy  are  represented  as  ignorant  and  worldl}^, 
the  Bishops  arbitrary,  the  churches  dilapidated,  the  people  de- 
graded and  attached  to  the  old  superstition.  Some  effort  was 
made  to  establish  schools  and  repair  the  churches,  but  the  great 
body  of  the  people  were  so  violently  opposed  to  the  English  rule, 
and  attached  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  even  a  zealous  and 
enlightened  body  of  Bishops  and  clergy  could  not  have  accom- 
plished much ;  and  the  non-residence  and  long  absence  of  Bishops 
and  Rectors  in  England,  the  inefficiency  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
want  of  adaptation  of  the  English  Liturgy  and  preaching  to  the 
Irish  speaking  population,  rendered  the  influence  of  Protestant- 
ism comparatively  slight  and  inefficient. 

yil.   THE  CHURCH  IN  IRELAND  UNDER  JAMES  I. 

The  legal  status  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  continued  unchanged 
during  the  reign  of  James  I.  It  was  in  fact  the  Church  of 
England,  forced  by  an  authority  which  could  not  be  resisted, 
upon  an  unwilling  and  alien  population. 
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It  was  during  this  reign  that  a  new  body  of  Articles,  decidedly 
Calvinistic  in  their  character,  were  adopted  by  the  Church  of 
Ireland.  They  consist  of  one  hundred  and  four  paragraphs 
under  nineteen  heads,  and  comprehend  "  almost  word  for  word" 
the  Lambeth  Articles. 

YIII.   THE  CHURCH  IN  IRELAND  UNDER  CHARLES  I. 

The  great  and  good  James  Usher  became  Archbishop  of 
Armagh  and  Primate  of  all  Ireland  at  a  critical  and  troubled 
period  of  its  history  (1625).  When  the  Lord  Deputy  Falkland 
called  an  assembly  of  the  nobles  to  obtain  their  sanction  to  a 
release  of  the  Papists  from  the  oaths  of  supremacy,  and  to  the 
removal  of  some  other  disabilities,  an  assembly  of  Bishops  was 
summoned  by  Archbishop  Usher,  who  decidedly  protested  against 
any  toleration  of  Popery.  This  action  of  the  Bishops  led  the 
English  House  of  Commons  to  follow  it  up,  by  a  remonstrance 
addressed  to  the  King  against  the  growing  spread  of  Romanism, 
and  the  open  establishment  of  monasteries  and  nunneries  in 
Ireland.  The  zealous  Bishop  Bedell,  in  order  to  counteract  the 
rapid  increase  of  Popery,  secured  the  translation  of  the  Prayer 
Book  and  Bible  into  Irish ;  and  endeavored  to  extend  the  use  of 
them,  which  he  had  introduced  into  his  own  diocese,  throughout 
the  country.     But  his  success  was  very  limited  and  partial. 

The  administration  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  by  Archbishop 
Laud,  aided  by  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  was  conducted  on  the  same 
principles  as  guided  his  administration  of  the  Church  in  Eng- 
land. In  order  to  bring  the  Church  of  Ireland  into  closer  union 
with  that  of  England,  he  secured  the  adoption  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  and  required  subscription  to  them — a  proceeding 
which  was  regarded  as  the  virtual  abrogation  of  the  previous 
Articles.  The  policy  of  Laud  intensified  the  opposition  of  the 
Papists,  and  of  the  Presbyterians  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  to  the 
Episcopal  Church.  The  Irish  rebellion  broke  out  in  164L  Its 
object  was  to  expel  the  English  and  to  establish  Poperj^  It  was 
put  down  by  the  surrender  of  Dublin  to  the  Parliament  in  1C46 ; 
when  the  use  of  the  Prayer  Book  was  prohibited  and  the  Direc- 
tory substituted.  During  this  war  the  Bishops  and  clergy  of  the 
Irish  Church  were   compelled  to   abandon  their  dioceses   and 
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parishes  and  many  of  tliem  to  leave  the  country.  When  Cromwell 
triumphed  the  clergy  were  replaced  by  Independent  and  Presby- 
terian preachers, 

IX.   THE  CHURCH  OF  IRELAND  AFTER  THE  RESTORATION. 

Upon  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  the  surviving  Bishops 
were  restored  to  their  Sees,  the  vacant  Bishoprics  filled,  and  the 
revenues  of  the  clergy  improved  by  royal  grants.  But  the  events 
of  the  previous  thirty  years  had  greatly  embittered  both  Roman- 
ists and  Presbyterians  against  the  Episcopal  Church.  It  was 
found  impossible  to  enforce  the  penal  statutes  which  required 
assent  to  the  Book  of  Commou  Pra3''er,  and  the  declaration 
against  the  solemn  League  and  Covenant.  The  utmost  that  could 
be  accomplished  was  to  require  conformity  and  Episcopal  ordina- 
tion from  all  who  held  Church  preferment. 

X.    SPREAD  OP  ROMANISM. 

The  Romanists  greatly  increased  in  influence  and  in  numbers 
during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  "In  the  latter 
reign  vacant  Bishoprics  and  livings  were  left  unfilled,  waiting 
for  Romanist  occupiers;  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  suppressed 
and  plundered  for  refusing  to  admit  a  Romanist  Fellow;  and 
Romish  priests  were  allowed  to  take  possession  of  tithes  and 
glebes.  At  length,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in 
England,  the  Irish  clergy  had  been  subjected  to  such  ill  usage 
that  they  had  generally  sought  safety  in  flight,  and  acts  were 
passed  by  the  Irish  Parliament  to  convey  the  tithes  to  the  Roman 
priests."  {BlunVs,  Key  to  Modern  Church  History^  p.  121.) 

XI.   SUBSEQUENT  HISTORY  OP  THE  CHURCH  OP  IRELAND. 

"The  defeat  sustained  by  James  in  Ireland,  and  the  accession 
of  William  III.  brought  back  the  Irish  clergy  from  their  wan- 
derings, and  only  two  Bishops  and  very  few  of  the  clergy  became 
Non-jurors.  The  new  government,  however,  took  possession  of  a 
great  deal  of  church  property,  and  further  depressed  the  Church 
by  inaugurating  the  system — which  was  unhappily  so  long  perse- 
vered in — of  filling  up  Irish  preferments  with  Englishmen  who 
were  not  considered  worthy  of  promotion  in  their  own  country. 
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The  Test  Act  was  introduced  into  Ireland  during  tbe  reign  of 
William  III.,  as  well  as  severe  legislation  against  the  Romanists. 

"The  mischief  done  to  the  Irish  Church  by  the  appointment  of 
inefficient  Bishops  was  clearl3^  shown,  when  in  1703, ^nd  again  in 
n09,  Convocation  met  in  Dublin  after  an  interval  of  forty  years. 
So  indifferent  were  the  members  of  the  Upper  House  to  the  re- 
ligious needs  of  the  people,  that  they  refused  to  countenance  a 
promising  plan  for  encouraging  the  printing  of  Bibles,  Praj^er 
Books,  and  other  works  in  th6  Irish  language,  as  well  as  for  the 
training  of  Irish-speaking  clergy  ;  and  so  these  and  other  desirable 
reforms  came  to  nothing.  All  through  the  reigns  of  the  Georges 
the  majority  of  the  Irish  Bishops  were  Englishmen,  whose  practice 
of  non-residence  and  encouragement  of  pluralities  were  pro- 
ductive of  the  grossest  abuses. 

"In  lt74,  the  severity'  of  the  penal  laws  against  the  Romanists 
began  to  be  relaxed  ;  and  in  1793  Romanists  were  admitted  to  the 
franchise,  and  to  all  but  the  very  highest  rank  in  the  army ;  and 
in  1795  a  grant  was  made  by  Parliament  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  Romanist  College  at  Maynooth.  Three  3'ears  later  burst  out  the 
rebellion,  which  had  no  doubt  long  been  smouldering,  and  which 
was  excited  in  great  measure  by  French  influence.  Its  principal 
outrages  were  directed  against  the  clergy,  their  families  and 
property,  and  were  encouraged  by  the  Romanist  priests."  (Blunt, 
pp.  121-123.) 
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CSAP  TEB    L. 

Reformation  in  Scotland  to  the  year  1581. 


I.   CHARACTERISTICS  OP  THE  REFORMATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 

The  state  of  things  in  Scotland  previous  to  the  Reformation 
was  more  deplorable  even  than  in  England.  The  proportion  of 
monasteries  and  priests  was  greater.  The  greater  isolation  and 
distance  from  Rome  produced  a  more  superstitious  reverence 
for  the  Pop^s.  The  profligacy  of  the  priesthood  was  excessive. 
Intolerance  not  only  of  heresy,  but  of  learning,  was  extreme. 
(Mc  Criers  Sketches  of  Chiu'ch  History^  vol.  i.  pp.  9-18.) 

The  Reformation  in  Scotland  was  much  more  sudden  than  in 
England.  The  influence  of  Wiclif  and  his  doctrines  had  not,  as 
in  England,  gradually  penetrated  among  the  people  and  prepared 
the  wa}^  Hence  it  was  a  radical  movement,  a  revolution  rather 
than  a  reformation.  But  the  difference  may  be  traced  to  the  fact 
that  the  revolt  from  the  Papacy  in  England  was  primarily  the 
personal  and  political  action  of  Henry,  of  which  pious  men  laid 
hold  in  order  to  bring  about  a  religious  reformation  ;  while  in 
Scotland  the  reformation  was  strictly  religious  in  its  origin,  al- 
though it  subsequently  became  connected  T^ith  political  action, 
because  the  government,  instead  of  favoring,  resisted  the  effort 
to  break  away  from  the  Papal  power.  Being  under  the  guidance 
of  the  government  in  England,  it  was  naturally  conservative. 
Being  directed  against  the  government  in  Scotland,  it  was  as 
naturally  revolutionary. 

A  marked  distinction  in  the  Reformation  of  the  two  countries, 
is  also  found  in  the  fact  that  while  the  leading  Reformers  in  Eng- 
land believed  that  the  King  was  the  fountain  alike  of  civil  and 
Ecclesiastical  power,  and  gave  to  Edward  and  Elizabeth  the 
keadship  of  the  Church,  as  of  the  State,  the  Scottish  Reformers, 
on  the  other  hand,  believed  that  the  civil  power  should  protect 
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the  Church,  but  that  the  Church  should  he  perfectly  independent 
of  the  State  in  the  enactment  of  its  articles  of  faith  and  canons 
of  discipline. 

II.   COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  REFORMATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Dr.  Cook  begins  his  history  of  the  reformation  of  the  Church 
in  Scotland  with  the  martyrdom  of  Patrick  Hamilton  in  1528. 
Hamilton  was  amiable,  accomplished,  and  of  noble  birth.  Des- 
tined for  the  Church,  and  learning  something  of  the  Lutheran 
Reformation,  he  determined  to  visit  Luther  and  the  German 
Reformers  before  entering  into  orders.  He  went  to  Germany  and 
returned  with  faith  in  the  Reformed  doctrines,  and  began  to  preach 
them  in  Scotland  with  great  zeal  and  fervor.  Beaton,  Archbishop 
of  St.  Andrew's,  on  the  pretence  of  a  friendly  conference  with 
him,  drew  him  to  St.  Andrew's,  and  in  the  dead  of  night  dragged 
him  to  his  castle,  and  on  his  refusal  to  abjure  his  faitl^,  condemned 
him  to  be  burned  at  the  stake.  His  execution  was  followed  by 
that  of  several  others  in  a  few  3^ears. 

Hamilton  was  not  in  orders,  but  according  to  an  abuse  common 
at  the  time,  he  was  Abbot  of  Ferme.  His  sufferings  at  the  stake 
were  excruciating.  The  combustibles  being  fresh,  his  agonies 
were  so  prolonged  by  the  slow  fire,  that  gunpowder  was  at  length 
applied,  and  relieved  him  of  his  protracted  agony.  He  died  ex- 
claiming, "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit  I"  It  is  a  fact  of  interest, 
in  view  of  his  subsequent  career,  to  know  that  John  Knox,  at 
that  time  a  student  of  divinity,  witnessed  the  execution.  When 
Luther  heard  of  it  he  burst  into  tears. 

Henry  Forest,  a  Benedictine  monk,  was  also  burnt  at  the 
stake  for  contending  that  Hamilton's  doctrines  were  true,  and 
that  he  died  a  martyr.  John  Lindsay,  one  of  the  Archbishop's 
gentlemen,  advised  that  these  executions  should  take  place  in  a 
cellar,  "for  that  the  smoke  of  Mr.  A.  Hamilton's  burning  infected 
all  those  on  whom  it  blew."  Certain  it  is  that  these  doctrines 
began  to  prevail  widely  in  Scotland.  Alexander  Seaton,  a 
Dominican  friar,  and  the  confessor  of  the  King,  boldly  pro- 
claimed some  of  the  Reformed  doctrines,  and  fled  to  England, 
where  he  adopted  the  Reformed  faith.  In  1534  two  other  martyrs 
perished  at  the  stake,  and  others  who  were  suspected  and  suna^ 
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moned,  fled  to  Holland.   {Stephens^  Church  of  Scotland^  vol.  i.  pp. 
4-6;  Shorty  §  493;  McCrie's  Sketches^  vol.  i.  pp.  20-23.) 

III.   POLICY  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

James  Y.,  the  King,  supported  the  clergy  in  these  measures  as 
the  best  means  to  control  the  aristocracy  and  to  emancipate  him- 
self from  their  ascendency  in  the  government.  But  this  alliance 
of  the  government  and  the  Church  against  the  nobility  and 
gentry  compacted  the  latter  into  a  formidable  opposition,  and 
rallied  to  their  support  a  large  part  of  the  nation.  In  Scotland 
a  man  who  wished  to  free  his  country  from  Papal  influence  was 
compelled  to  resist  the  King,  whereas  in  England  he  would  have 
been  driven  to  his  support.  Hence  even  moderate  Catholics, 
who  believed  all  Roman  doctrine  except  that  of  the  right  of  the 
Pope  over  the  civil  government  of  the  kingdom,  were  compelled 
to  act  with  the  Reformers  and  the  aristocracy,  and  many  of  them 
ultimately,  and  from  conviction,  in  this  way  became  Reformers. 

lY.  CARDINAL  DAVID  BEATON. 

In  1539  James  Beaton,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  mur- 
derer of  Hamilton,  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  primacy  by 
his  nephew,  Cardinal  David  Beaton,  the  Papal  Legate.  He  was 
the  incarnation  of  ambition,  cruelty,  and  craft.  On  the  death  of 
James  Y.  he  forged  a  will,  in  the  name  of  the  deceased  King,  in 
which  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Kingdom.  Had  it  been 
recognized  the  result  may  well  be  conjectured  from  the  fact  that, 
before  the  death  of  the  King,  the  Cardinal  had  presented  him 
with  a  list  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  chief  nobility  and 
barons,  who  were  suspected  of  heresy  and  doomed  to  destruction. 
The  forgery  was  detected,  and  the  Earl  of  Arran,  who  was  friendly 
to  the  Reformation,  was  elected  Regent  of  the  Kingdom. 

Y.  MARTYRDOM  OF  GEORGE  WISHART.  , 

The  martyrdom  of  George  Wishart  on  the  1st  March,  1546, 
was  driven  on  by  Cardinal  Beaton,  and  resulted  in  a  great  acces- 
sion of  enthusiasm  and  influence  to  the  Reformers.  He  was 
of  noble  birth,  of  fervent  piety,  and  of  commanding  power  as  a 
preacher.  Beaton  sent  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  to  Ayr,  where  Wishart 
exercised  immense  influence  from  the  pulpit,  to  apprehend  him. 
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The  Bishop  found  him  surrounded  by  so  many  powerful  friends 
that  he  did  not  dare  to  execute  the  commission.  During  the 
plague  at  Dundee  in  1544,  Wishart  preached  and  labored  among 
the  dying  with  a  zeal  and  self-denial  that  were  heroic.  After 
several  other  attempts  to  put  him  away,  or  get  possession  of  his 
person,  Beaton  finally  entrapped  him,  through  the  Earl  of  Both- 
well,  on  a  pledge  of  his  personal  safety,  to  St.  Andrew's.  After  a 
mock  trial,  during  which  he  "was  greatly  insulted,  mocked  at, 
and  spit  upon  by  his  judges,  he  was  condemned  to  the  stake  as  an 
obstinate  heretic."  He  was  accused  of  denying  auricular  con- 
fession, purgatory,  the  mass,  and  other  Romish  dogmas,  and 
defended  himself  with  equal  meekness  and  courage.  He  died 
uttering  the  memorable  prophecy  that  in  a  few  days  the  perse- 
cuting Cardinal  himself  would  perish  in  his  castle.  {3Ic  Criers 
Sketches,  pp.  32-40.) 

YI.   ASSASSINATION  OF  CARDINAL  BEATON. 

The  assassination  of  Cardinal  Beaton  is  a  very  celebrated 
event  in  Scotch  history.  It  was  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  organ- 
ized by  a  young  man,  Norman  Leslie,  animated  by  a  personal 
pique  against  the  Archbishop,  who  was  heard  to  swear  that  "these 
two" — holding  up  his  hand  and  dagger — "  were  the  two  priests 
that  would  give  absolution  to  the  Cardinal."  There  were  asso- 
ciated with  him  about  ten  other  persons.  Earl 3^  on  Saturday, 
May  29, 1546,  this  small  band  surprised  the  Castle  of  St.  Andrew's, 
turned  out  the  attendants,  went  into  the  chamber  of  the  Cardinal, 
and  after  upbraiding  him  with  perfidy  and  cruelty,  fell  upon  him 
with  their  swords.  To  satisfy  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  that 
he  was  indeed  dead,  they  exposed  his  body  on  the  very  tower 
from  which  he  had  a  few  months  before  witnessed  the  execution 
of  Wishart. 

"From  the  day,"  said  John  Knox,  "in  which  George  Wishart, 
that  innocent  lamb,  was  slaughtered,  not  only  might  not  people 
withhold  from  piteous  moaning,  but  men  of  rank,  at  open  tables, 
OA'Owed  that  the  blood  of  Mr.  George  should  be  avenged,  or  else 
they  should  lose  life  for  life." 

Tlie  party  who  seized  the  castle  occupied  it  for  about  two  years. 
It  was  there  that  John  Knox  first  exercised  his  ministry,  and  it 
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was  thence  that  the  French  fleet  which  captured  the  castle,  seized 
Knox  and  his  companions,  and  consigned  them  to  tiie  galleys. 

YII.   POSITION  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  REFORMING  PARTY. 

The  I^eforming  party  in  Scotland,  which  was  devoted  at  the 
same  time  to  the  cause  of  national  independence  and  of  religious 
reformation,  was  now  placed  in  a  position  which  demanded  for 
success,  a  very  daring  and  yet  subtle  policy.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  Crown,  the  clerg}^,  and  the  French  were  arrayed  against  them. 
It  was  the  policy  of  France,  through  the  marriage  of  the  Dau- 
phin with  Mary,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Papal  power,  to  reduce 
Scotland  to  a  province.  On  the  other  hand  the  policy  of  the 
Protestant  Government  of  England  was  to  marry  Edward  to 
Mary,  and  thus  annex  Scotland  to  England  as  one  country.  The 
reforming  party,  averse  both  to  Romanism  and  Episcopacy,  and 
wishing  to  preserve  the  country  free  alike  from  France  and  Eng- 
land, was  compelled  to  throw  itself  openl}^  against  its  own  govern- 
ment, and  secure  assistance  from  England,  without  surrendering 
itself  to  her  power.  The  persecuting  spirit  of  the  Popish  party 
aided  the  Protestant  policy,  and  sealed  their  own  ruin.  The  mar- 
tyrdom of  a  decrepit,  but  intrepid  old  reformed  priest,  Walter 
Mill,  greatly  strengthened  the  Protestant  party,  by  the  obloquy 
which  it  drew  down  upon  the  reigning  power.  {Mc  Criers  Sketches^ 
p.  45.) 

That  party  in  Scotland  was  composed  at  first  principally  of 
the  nobles  and  gentry,  and  of  the  more  educated  and  higher  clergy. 
As  the  Crown  was  unfavorable  to  the  Reformation,  they  formed 
themselves  into  a  band  in  December,  1557,  and  subscribed  the 
first  "solemn  League  and  Covenant"  which  was  subsequently  re- 
newed, and  become  so  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Scotland. 
Their  demands  then  were  few  and  simple.  They  declare  their 
object  to  be  the  overthrow  of  the  t3' ranny  and  superstition  of  the 
Papacy,  and  to  set  forth  the  true  faith  of  the  Gospel ;  and  to  this 
purpose  they  pledge  their  labors  and  fortunes  and  lives,  and  to 
stand  by  each  other  unto  death.  Those  thus  banded  together 
were  called  the  Congregation,  and  soon  it  included  nearly  half  of  .. 
the  nation.  The  feudal  system,  which  prevailed  in  Scotland 
longer  than  in  England  in  full  force,  gave  to  these  leading  noble- 
men an  immense  influence.     The  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's, 
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Hamilton,  called  upon  the  Queen  Regent,  Mary,  to  repress  the 
congregation;  but  her  political  interests  made  it  necessary  for 
her  to  retain,  for  the  present,  the  support  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation.  She  accordingly  prevaricated  with  them,  and  led 
them  to  hope  for  her  ultimate  open  recognition.  She  wished  to 
have  Parliament  confer  on  Francis  II.  of  France,  who  had  mar- 
ried her  daughter  Mary,  the  title  of  King  of  Scotland.  When 
that  object  was  secured,  she  threw  off  the  mask,  and  openly  came 
at  issue  with  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation.  (Scenes,  etc.,  from 
the  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  154.) 

YIII.    CONSPIRACY  TO  DETHRONE  ELIZABETH. 

At  this  period  a  league  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  dethroning 
Elizabeth,  and  recovering  England  and  Scotland  to  the  dominion 
of  Rome.  The  parties  to  it  were  the  Pope,  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, the  French  government,  and  the  King  of  Spain.  The  Re- 
gent of  Scotland  was  to  play  her  part  in  this  great  conspiracy. 
In  March,  1559,  an  assembly  of  Romish  Ecclesiastics  was  sum- 
moned by  the  Regent ;  and  at  its  close  all  persons  were  enjoined 
daily  to  attend  mass,  and  to  make  confessions.  The  Regent 
haughtily  refused  to  listen  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Congregation.  At  this  time  the  town  of  Perth,  as  well  as 
Dundee  and  Montrose  declared  for  the  Reformation.  The  Lords 
protected  the  preachers  at  Perth  by  a  large  force,  while  the  Regent 
sat  down  at  Stirling  with  an  army,  apparently  preparing  to  attack 
them.  At  this  critical  point  John  Knox  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
On  the  3d  of  May,  1559,  he  landed  from  a  small  ship  in  Leith 
•    harbor. 

IX.   ARRIVAL  OP  JOHN  KNOX. 

John  Knox,  born  in  1505,  studied  in  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, and  afterwards  in  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  also  lectured  upon 
philosophy.  He  was  indebted  to  Wishart  for  his  knowledge  of 
reformed  doctrine.  In  154t  he  took  refuge  in  the  castle  of  St. 
Andrew's,  with  those  who  had  fled  thither,  after  the  murder  of 
Cardinal  Beaton.  There  he  exercised  his  first  ministry  as  a 
Protestant.  He  was  then  forty-two  years  old.  When  the  castle 
was  taken  by  the  French,  he  was  carried  away  with  the  other 
prisoners  and  served  two  years  in  the  French  galleys.     In  1549 
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he  was  liberated  and  went  to  England.  Here  his  labors  in  behalf 
of  the  Reformation  were  zealous  and  indefatigable.  He  was  one 
of  King  Edward's  six  chaplains,  two  of  whom  were  in  turn  to  be 
at  court,  and  four  absent  preaching  through  the  kingdom.  On 
the  accession  of  Mary  he  fled  to  the  Continent  and  settled  at 
Geneva,  and  formed  a  close  friendship  with  Calvin.  In  1554  he 
assumed  the  charge  of  the  congregation  of  English  exiles  at 
Frankfort,  but  was  removed  from  it  by  the  magistrates,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  enemies  in  the  congregation.  In  1555  he  re- 
turned to  Scotland  and  preached  publicly  in  Edinburgh  for  ten 
days.  But  he  soon  returned  to  the  Continent  and  became  pastor 
of  the  English  Church  at  Geneva.  Here  he  kept  up  constant 
correspondence  with  the  Reformers  in  Scotland ;  and  it  was  at 
their  request  that  he  came  to  Edinburgh  in  the  crisis  of  1559. 

The  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  on  separating  from  the  Romish  communion,  issued 
commands  to  the  realm  to  use  the  liturgj^  of  Edward  VI.,  and  to  keep  the  festivals 
as  therein  directed,  although  the  services  then  could  only  be  conducted  quietly  and 
in  private  houses.  These  services  were  often  conducted  by  unordained  men.  The 
Lords  petitioned  the  Regent  at  a  Synod  held  at  Edinburgh,  for  reforms,  and  for 
liberty  of  faith  and  worship.  The  Regent  evaded  the  petition,  but  the  Synod  re- 
jected it  and  passed  decrees  enforcing  penalties  against  the  Reformers.  {Stephens''s 
History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  65.) 

X.   EVENTS  THAT  FOLLOWED  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  KNOX. 

The  coming  of  Knox  was  announced  to  a  Provincial  Council 
sitting  at  the  time,  and  the  priests  were  panic-struck  with  the 
news.  The  Council  dissolved  in  confusion,  and  sent  a  messenger 
to  the  Queen  with  the  unwelcome  tidings,  and  the  Queen  in  a  few 
days  proclaimed  him  an  outlaw  and  a  rebel.  The  Protestant 
ministers  had  been  summoned  by  the  Queen  to  stand  their  trial 
at  Stirling.  Knox  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  as  to  his  course. 
He  determined  to  join  them  and  share  their  fate.  Hurrying  to 
Dundee  he  found  the  principal  Protestants  preparing  to  accom- 
pany  their  ministers  to  Stirling.  Accompanying  them  to  Perth, 
Knox  preached  a  sermon  in  that  town,  in  which  he  exposed  the 
idolatry  of  the  mass  and  image  worship.  One  of  the  priests, 
immediately  after,  began  to  celebrate  mass ;  a  tumult  arose,  the 
church  was  demolished  and  burned  by  what  Knox  calls  the  "rascal 
multitude."  He  has  been  unjustly  charged  with  inciting  the 
35 
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multitude  to  this  disorder, 
arrest  their  fury. 


On  the  contrary,  he  endeavored  to 


XI.    REFORMED  WORSHIP  ESTABLISHED  AT  ST.  ANDREW'S. 

This  event  produced  an  open  rupture.  The  ministers  did  not 
go  to  Stirling.  It  was  determined  by  the  Lords  of  the  Congre- 
gation immediately  to  abolish  the  Popish  service  and  set  up  the 
Reformed,  wherever  the  people  were  friendly  to  the  design.  St. 
Andrew's  was  fixed  upon  as  the  best  place  for  commencing  this 
movement.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  and  Lord  James  Stewart,  Prior 
of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Andrew's,  made  an  appointment  to  meet  Knox 
in  that  city.  The  Archbishop  sent  word  to  Knox  that  if  he 
should  attempt  to  preach  in  the  cathedral  "  he  should  gar  him  to 
be  saluted  with  a  dozen  of  culverings,  whereof  the  most  part 
should  light  on  his  nose."  His  friends  endeavored  to  dissuade 
him,  but  he  preached  before  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  and 
a  large  assembly  without  the  slightest  interruption.  On  the 
three  following  days,  also,  he  preached  in  the  same  place,  and  with 
such  effect  that  the  provost,  bailies,  and  inhabitants  agreed  to  set 
up  the  Reformed  worship  in  the  town.  As  a  result  of  this  de- 
cision the  churches  were  stripped  of  images  and  pictures,  and 
some  monasteries  were  dismantled. 

XII.   DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  MONASTERIES. 

The  demolition  of  monasteries  and  other  religious  houses  was 
a  peculiarity  of  the  Reforming  movement  in  Scotland.  It  was 
carried  to  an  unpardonable  and  unnecessary  excess.  Dr.  McCrie 
admits  that  it  was  carried  too  far,  but  seems  disposed  to  cast 
the  responsibility  of  it  on  the  Queen  Regent's  demand  of  uncon- 
ditional submission  to  the  Popish  clergy.  After  this  issue  had 
been  made  and  the  Protestant  settlement  effected  at  St.  Andrew's, 
the  work  of  demolition  of  monasteries  continued.  The  royal 
monastery  at  Scone,  and  others  at  Stirling,  Linlithgow,  and 
other  places,  were  rapidly  destroyed.  The  saying  of  John  Knox 
was  everywhere  repeated,  "  Down  with  those  crows'  nests,  else 
the  crows  will  higge  in  them  again." 
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XIIL  DEATH  OF  THE  QUEEN  REGENT,  AND  ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE 
REFORMATION. 

The  Queen  ordered  her  forces  to  advance  upon  St.  Andrew's, 
after  she  heard  of  these  events;  but  Argyle  and  Stewart  were 
prepared  for  them,  and  met  the  Queen's  two  thousand  troops 
outside  of  the  city  with  three  thousand.  The  Queen,  afraid  to 
make  an  attack,  entered  into  a  truce  of  eight  days,  and  was  at 
length  compelled  to  withdraw.  In  August,  1559,  she  received  a 
small  reinforcement  of  French  troops  and  invested  Leith.  After 
some  repulses  the  Reformers,  by  the  aid  of  England,  expelled  the 
French  troops  from  Scotland,  August,  1560.  At  this  time  the 
Queen  Regent  died.  Parliament  was  assembled.  Popery  abolished, 
and  Protestantism  substituted  in  its  place.  Previous  to  the 
Regent's  death  the  Lords  had  met  and  decreed  her  deposition  in 
the  name  of  Queen  Mary.  The  Parliament  requested  the  min- 
isters to  lay  before  them  a  summary  of  Christian  doctrine  which 
was  agreeable  to  Scripture,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  they 
presented  a  Confession  in  twenty-five  articles,  which  was  ratified 
and  approved  by  Parliament.  Thus  the  Reformation  was  legally 
established  in  Scotland  in  1560. 

XIY.   DECREES  AGAINST  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLICS. 

The  Parliament  also  prohibited  the  mass  under  the  penalty,  in 
extreme  cases,  of  death.  They  regarded  it  as  idolatry,  and  con- 
ceived that  the  Mosaic  law  against  idolaters  was  still  binding  on 
Christian  nations.  They  regarded  Papists  as  traitors  to  the 
state,  and  the  mass  as  the  symbol  of  the  sj'stem  which  made 
them  traitors.  On  these  two  grounds  they  conceived  that  it  was 
the  proper  subject  of  repression  and  punishment  by  the  state. 
It  is  an  evidence,  however,  that  the  object  of  the  Scottish  Re- 
formers was  to  extinguish  idolatry,  and  not  to  revenge  themselves 
against  their  former  persecutors,  that  not  a  single  Papist  suffered 
death  in  Scotland  on  account  of  his  religion.  Four  priests  were 
indeed  condemned  to  death  for  saying  mass  in  Dumblane;  but 
the  sentence  was  remitted,  and  they  were  merely  set  in  the 
pillory. 
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XV.   FIRST  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OP  THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Scotland  was  held  at  Edinburgh,  20th  January,  1560. 
It  consisted  of  forty  members,  only  six  of  whom  were  ministers. 
No  representative  of  the  Sovereign  sat  in  the  General  Assembly 
for  the  first  twenty  years.  The  first  and  great  work  of  the 
Assembly  was  to  prepare  a  system  of  government  for  the  Church, 
which  was  drawn  up  under  the  name  of  "The  First  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline," and  approved  b3^  the  Assembly.  It  was  purely  Presby- 
terian, and  recognized  four  classes  of  ordinary  and  permanent 
ofRce  bearers — the  pastor,  the  doctor,  the  elder,  and  the  deacon. 
The  Pastor  was  to  preach  and  administer  the  sacraments.  The 
Doctor's  office  was  theological  and  academical.  The  Elder  was 
a  spiritual  officer,  ordained  to  assist  in  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  those  who  labored  in  the  Word  and  doctrine.  To  the 
Deacon  was  assigned  the  oversight  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church 
and  the  care  of  the  poor.  The  affairs  of  each  congregation 
were  managed  by  the  Kirk-session,  composed  of  the  pastor,  elder, 
and  deacons ;  the  presbyterj^,  composed  of  pastors,  doctors,  and 
elders  of  a  given  precinct,  took  cognizance  of  the  affairs  of  the 
neighboring  Churches  ;  the  provincial  synod  attended  to  the  wider 
interests  of  the  churches  within  its  bounds ;  the  General  As- 
sembly, composed  of  ministers  and  elders,  delegates  from  the 
presbyteries  of  the  kingdom,  attended  to  the  general  interests  of 
the  National  Church. 

Besides  these  ordinary  and  permanent  office-bearers,  the  General 
Assembly  provided  for  Superintendents,  to  whom  were  assigned 
certain  specified  powers  of  oversight  and  direction  of  the  clergy 
and  the  Churches.  They  were  not  regarded  as  a  higher  order  of 
ministers  than  pastors  and  doctors,  but  of  the  same  order  with 
higher  jurisdiction.  (i?MsseZ,  p.  241.) 


XYI.   ARRIVAL  OF  QUEEN  MARY. 

The  Reformation  was  thus  no  sooner  settled  in  Scotland  than 
it  was  put  in  peril  by  the  arrival  of  Queen  Mary  in  Leith,  in 
August,  1561.  She  was  received  by  the  people  of  Leith  and 
Edinburgh  with  demonstrations  of  joy  and  loyalty.  But  she 
had  hardly  landed  when  orders  were  issued  for  the  celebration  of 
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mass  in  her  private  chapel.  This  was  a  direct  breach  of  the  law 
of  Parliament;  and  Knox  remonstrated  with  her  in  interviews 
upon  the  subject,  which  have  become  celebrated  in  history. 
From  this  period  a  troubled  and  tangled  series  of  events 
commences. 

XYII.   QUEEN  MARY  AND  JOHN  KNOX. 

From  the  moment  that  Queen  Mary  established  mass  in  her 
palace,  and  John  Knox  so  fearlessly  met  her  rebukes  for  having 
censured  and  denounced  the  act,  it  was  clear  that  there  could  be 
no  peace  between  the  Protestants  and  Romanists.  The  Queen, 
bred  in  a  despotic  school,  was  amazed  and  confounded  at  the 
language  of  the  Reformer.  "  Think  you  then,"  said  the  Queen, 
"that  subjects  having  the  power,  may  resist  their  princes  V  "If 
princes  exceed  their  bounds,  madam,"  replied  the  Reformer,  "no 
doubt  they  may  be  resisted  even  by  power !  For  no  greater 
honor  is  to  be  given  to  Kings  than  God  has  commanded  to  be 
given  to  father  and  mouther.  But  the  father  may  be  struck  with 
a  frenzy,  in  which  he  would  slay  his  children.  Now,  madam,  if 
the  children  arise,  join  together,  apprehend  the  father,  take  the 
sword  from  him,  bind  his  hands,  and  keep  him  in  prison  till  the 
frenzy  is  over,  think  you,  madam,  that  the  children  do  any  wrong? 
Even  so,  madam,  is  it  with  princes  that  would  murder  the  children 
of  God  that  are  subject  to  them."  The  Queen  is  said  to  have 
remained  for  fifteen  minutes  in  silent  astonishment  and  medita- 
tion after  this  startling  statement,  as  if  it  were  a  premonition  of 
her  fate. 

XYIII.   KNOX'S  MINISTRY  AT  EDINBURGH. 

At  this  time  Knox  was  the  only  minister  of  Edinburgh,  and 
St.  Giles's  was  the  only  church.  But  it  accommodated  three 
thousand  people,  and  was  constantly  filled  with  the  crowds  that 
pressed  to  hear  the  Reformer's  exposition  of  the  Reformed  doc- 
trine, and  his  unsparing  rebukes  and  denunciations  of  the  Papacy, 
and  of  the  Queen's  patronage  of  a  religion  contrary  to  the  law  of 
the  realm.  Twice  again  Knox  was  summoned  to  the  Queen's 
presence,  and  on  both  occasions  he  remained  unawed  by  her  re- 
bukes. Changing  her  policy,  she  endeavored  to  win  him  by  her 
royal  blandishments.     But  while  many  others  were  overawed  or 
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seduced  by  the  influence  of  the  Queen  and  the  court,  the  stern 
Reformer  stood  firm.  For  a  short  time  a  dark  cloud  gathered 
over  the  Reformed  Church.  The  Queen  gained  over  many  of  the 
nobles.  The  Earl  of  Murray,  the  Queen's  brother,  and  other 
Protestant  nobles  were  compelled  to  take  shelter  in  England ; 
mass  was  openly  celebrated,  and  Knox,  for  denouncing  it,  was 
accused  of  high  treason,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  friends  left 
Edinburgh,  and  lived  and  preached  for  some  time  at  St.  Andrew's. 


XIX.   THE  MURDER  OF  DARNLEY. 

Soon  after  this  Mary  joined  the  league  planned  by  Catharine 
de  Medici  and  the  Duke  of  Alva,  for  the  extermination  of  all 
heretics.  The  prospects  of  Protestantism  in  Scotland  were 
gloomy,  but  Mary's  own  infatuation  soon  changed  the  position 
of  parties.  Disgusted  with  her  husband  Darnley,  and  irritated 
by  the  assassination  of  her  private  secretary  Rizzio,  the  work  in 
part  of  Darnley,  she  gave  herself  up  to  the  influence  of  the  Earl 
of  Bothwell,  who  for  his  own  advancement  plotted  the  murder  of 
the  King.  Darnley  was  decoyed  to  Edinburgh  and  lodged  in  a 
house  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th 
of  February,  156*7,  the  house  was  blown  up  by  a  tremendous  ex- 
plosion of  gunpowder,  and  the  King  was  found  dead  among  the 
ruins.  The  murder  was  traced  to  Bothwell,  and  the  Queen  was 
suspected  to  have  been  an  accomplice.  This  suspicion  seemed  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  marriage  of  Mary  with  Bothwell.  This  created 
a  storm  of  obloquy,  which  the  Queen  was  unable  to  resist.  The 
Protestant  noblemen  were  restored;  the  Queen  abdicated  her 
throne  and  fled  ultimately  to  England ;  and  her  infant  son  was 
proclaimed  King,  under  the  title  of  James  YI. 

XX.   REGENCY  OF  THE  EARL  OF  MURRAY. 

On  the  22d  of  August,  ISGT,  the  Earl  of  Murray  was  pro- 
claimed Regent  amidst  the  general  rejoicings  of  the  people.  He 
is  known  in  history  as  the  good  Regent.  He  was  a  person  of 
pious  and  lofty  character,  and  labored  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  Church  and  to  keep  the  hands  of  the  greedy  nobles  off 
from  its  possessions.  But  the  firmness  with  which  he  executed 
the  laws  and  prosecuted  the  murderers  of  the  late  King,  exposed 
him  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Romish   partisans  of  the   Queen. 
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One  Hamilton,  after  his  life  had  been  spared  by  the  Regent, 
when  it  was  forfeited  by  the  laws,  shot  him  from  a  window 
as  he  rode  through  Linlithgow,  and  escaped  on  horseback.  The 
wound  was  mortal,  and  he  died  on  the  23d  January,  15t0.  His 
death  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  Knox,  whose  health  had 
long  been  failing,  on  November  24,  15T2. 

XXI.  THE  REGENCY  OF  THE  EARL  OF  MORTON. 

Previous  to  the  death  of  Knox  (JSTovember,  1572)  an  attempt 
had  been  made,  under  the  regency  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  to  restore 
the  Episcopal  form  of  government,  so  far  at  least  as  would 
enable  the  Church  to  avail  herself  of  the  revenues  of  the  Episco- 
pal Sees.  A  Convention  of  superintendents,  and  other  ministers 
favorable  to  the  design,  was  held  in  Leith,  in  August  of  1572, 
and  declared  that  the  titles  of  Bishops  and  Archbishops  should 
be  restored.  Knox,  whose  health  was  at  that  time  rapidly  failing, 
protested  against  the  movement.  But  this  Convention,  while  it 
was  in  favor  of  the  renewal  of  the  titles  of  Bishops  and  Arch- 
bishops, declared  that  they  should  have  no  more  authority  than 
was  already  possessed  by  the  superintendents,  and  that  they 
should  be  elected  by  the  ministers  of  the  respective  dioceses. 
The  primary  motive  of  this  movement  was  not  a  preference  for 
Episcopacy,  but  the  desire  to  save  some  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
property  to  the  Church,  instead  of  having  it  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  nobles  and  the  courtiers.  The  Parliament  of  1571  had 
declared  that  the  property  of  the  Church  should  be  alienated 
from  the  Ecclesiastics.  Most  of  the  Bishops  and  Abbots  had 
died;  no  successors  were  appointed,  and  no  titles  could  be  given 
to  any  one  to  occupy  the  places  and  receive  the  revenues  which 
had  been  enjoyed  by  them.  Hence  Parliament  declared  that 
these  revenues  reverted  to  the  State.  The  Convention  at  Leith 
hoped  by  placing  successors  in  the  Sees,  to  secure  the  revenues. 
Moreover  the  third  estate  had  its  representation  in  Parliament 
only  through  Bishops  and  Abbots,  and  they  wished  that  to  be 
restored.  (Archbishop  Spottiswood^s  History  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  vol.  ii.  pp.  171-195.) 

The  General  Assembly,  which  was  held  in  the  same  year  with 
the  Convention,  condemned  the  innovation  which  had  been  sug- 
gested by  a  body  which  was  not  appointed  and  recognized  by  the 
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Church,  but  had  assembled  at  the  suggestion  of  the  government. 
But  it  was  supported  by  the  new  Regent,  the  Earl  of  Morton. 
It  was  his  design  that  these  nominal  Bishops  should  be  placed 
ostensibly  in  possession  of  the  whole  benefice,  but  should  enter 
into  a  private  arrangement  to  deliver  up  the  larger  part  of  the 
revenues  to  himself  and  other  nobles.  The  ministers  who  accepted 
these  Bishoprics  were  called  in  derision  Tulchan  Bishops — a  tul- 
chan  being  a  calfskin  stuffed  with  straw,  which  the  country  people 
set  up  beside  a  cow  to  induce  her  to  give  her  milk.  The  Bishop, 
it  was  said,  had  the  title,  but  my  Lord  had  the  milk. 

XXII.   THE  TULCHAN  EPISCOPACY. 

The  history  of  the  Church  during  the  regency  of  Morton  (1572- 
15*78)  presents  a  series  of  struggles  between  the  court  and  the 
Kirk,  occasioned  by  the  attempts  of  the  Regent  to  introduce  the 
Episcopacy.  If  that  Episcopate,  in  its  personelle,  or  in  its  honor- 
able position  before  the  country,  or  in  its  unquestioned  validity, 
had  challenged  the  respect  of  the  people,  the  effort  of  Morton 
might  have  been  successful;  but  its  origin  and  character  brought 
it  into  general  contempt.  While  this  nominal  Episcopacy  was 
upheld  by  the  court,  the  Church  established  by  law  remained 
Presbyterian.  The  Assembly  would  grant  the  Bishops  no 
authority  even  as  their  representatives  in  Parliament,  and  de- 
manded that  in  all  Ecclesiastical  matters  they  should  be  subject 
to  the  Church  Courts.  This  anomalous  state  of  things  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  one  of  constant  conflict.  The  new  Bishops 
would  not  submit  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  General 
Assembly  would  not  relinquish  their  authority  over  the  Bishops 
and  the  superintendents. 

A  large  part  of  the  ministers  refused  to  recognize  the  Episco- 
pal titles.  At  the  next  General  Assembly  after  the  appointment 
of  these  Bishops,  a  parish  minister  was  elected  Moderator  not- 
withstanding that  the  new  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  was  present. 
The  revenues  of  Bishoprics  being  in  the  hands  of  Morton,  the 
scanty  portion  assigned  to  the  Bishops  was  paid  irregularly  and 
only  in  part,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Regent  refused  to  pay 
anything  to  the  superintendents  from  the  revenues  of  the  Sees. 
It  was  a  period  of  alternating  conflict  and  of  armed  neutrality  on 
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the  part  of  the  court  and  the  majority  of  the  Church,  which 
could  not  long  continue. 

XXIII.   ANDREW  MELVILLE'S  RETURN"  TO  SCOTLAND. 

In  15 Y5  Andrew  Melville  returned  to  Scotland  after  ten  years' 
absence  upon  the  continent,  and  became  Principal  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  and  immediately  assumed  the  leadership  of  the 
Presbyterians.  He  was  considered  a  worthy  successor  of  Knox — 
more  learned  and  equally  resolute,  with  less  of  violence.  Under 
his  influence  the  Bishops  were  required  to  hold  a  parochial  charge, 
and  to  undergo  an  examination,  as  to  their  competency,  faith  and 
learning,  by  the  General  Assembly.  He  had  a  chief  hand  in  the 
second  Book  of  Discipline,  completed  in  1578.  This  book  traces  a 
clear  line  of  distinction  between  the  Ecclesiastical  and  the  secular 
power.  That  Assembly,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  one  (1580),  de- 
clared against  Episcopacy  as  destitute  of  warrant  in  the  Word  of 
God.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  although  there  were  six  Bishops 
and  two  Superintendents  in  the  Assembly,  not  a  single  voice  was 
raised  in  defence  of  Episcopacy.  No  doubt  they  felt  they  were 
Bishops  only  in  name,  and  shrank  from  coming  in  conflict  with 
the  newly  awakened  and  vehemently  adverse  opposition  of  the 
Assembly.  The  Bishops  were  proceeded  against  and  deprived 
before  the  law  providing  for  their  appointment  had  been  annulled 
by  Parliament.  From  this  period  Episcopacy  in  Scotland  came 
into  great  discredit,  and  the  Presbyterian  system  remained  alone 
acknowledged  by  the  great  majority  of  the  people  as  the  legalized 
form  of  the  Church  in  Scotland.  The  second  National  Covenant 
was  solemnly  subscribed  by  the  King  and  his  household,  and  the 
nobility  and  people  of  the  realm,  in  January,  1581.  It  consisted 
of  an  abjuration  in  the  most  solemn  form  of  the  various  articles 
of  the  Romish  faith,  and  an  engagement  to  adhere  to  and  defend 
the  Reformed  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
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CHATTER    IjI, 


From  the  Second  National  Covenant  (1581)  to  the  Close  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century. 


I.   CONFLICT  BETWEEN  THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. 

The  National  Covenant  did  not  deter  the  new  Regent,  Lennox, 
from  the  scheme  of  establishing  Episcopacy  in  Scotland.  On 
the  death  of  Boyd,  nominal  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  Lennox 
offered  the  vacant  See  to  several  ministers  on  condition  that  they 
sliould  make  over  part  of  the  revenues  by  a  private  bargain. 
The  offer  was  at  length  accepted  by  Robert  Montgomery,  minister 
of  Sterling,  described  by  Dr.  Robertson  as  "a  vain,  feeble,  and 
presumptuous  man."  The  consequence  was  a  keen  altercation 
between  the  court  and  the  General  Assembly. 

At  length,  in  1582,  matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis.  The  King 
wrote  to  the  Assembly  in  favor  of  Montgomery.  The  Assembly 
were  about  to  proceed  to  a  sentence  of  suspension  against  Mont- 
gomery, when  he  rushed  out  of  the  house,  and  a  messenger-at- 
arms  appeared,  who  threatened  the  Moderator  and  Assembly 
with  the  penalties  of  treason  if  they  should  proceed  against  him. 
This  was  a  direct  collision  between  the  civil  and  Ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction.  The  Assembly  did  not  yield.  It  summoned  Mont-* 
gomery  to  its  bar ;  and  upon  his  non-appearance,  subjected  him 
to  the  sentence  of  excommunication. 

The  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  assembled  to  carry  this  judgment 
into  effect.  Montgomery  entered  with  the  magistrates  and  an 
armed  force  to  stop  the  procedure.  The  Moderator,  refusing  to 
obey,  was  pulled  from  Ms  chair,  subjected  to  violence,  and  com- 
mitted to  prison.  The  Presbytery  continued  sitting.  They 
remitted  the  case  to  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  the 
excommunication  was  pronounced  by  an  intrepid  young  minister, 
John  Davidson. 
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II.   RAID  OF  RTJTHVEN. 

Hitherto  the  ministers  had  received  no  aid  from  the  nobles. 
But  in  August,  1582,  a  few  noblemen  believed  that  they  had 
evidence  that  Lennox  and  his  party  were  on  the  point  of  accom- 
plishing a  revolution,  by  which  the  ministers  were  to  be  banished, 
presbytery  overthrown,  and  the  nam^  of  the  Queen  associated 
with  that  of  her  son  in  the  government.  This  plot  was  defeated 
by  what  is  known  as  the  "raid  of  Ruthven."  The  Earl  of  Gowrie 
invited  the  King,  returning  from  a  hunt  in  Atholl,  to  pass  the 
night  at  Ruthven  castle.  The  King  accepted ;  and  the  next 
morning  found  himself  a  prisoner.  The  King  broke  out  into 
passionate  exclamations,  and  burst  into  tears.  Some  of  the  lords 
relented,  and  would  have  set  him  at  liberty.  Gowrie  sternly 
replied — "Better  bairns  greet  than  bearded  men."  The  lords 
presented  to  James  a  memorial  in  which  they  declared  that  in 
consequence  of  the  intrigues  of  Arran  and  Lennox,  "the  religion 
and  liberties  of  the  kingdom  were  in  danger,  and  entreated  that 
they  should  be  dismissed  from  his  Council."  The  King  concealed 
his  resentment  and  granted  the  request.  Lennox  and  Arran 
were  dismissed,  and  the  former  was  commanded  to  leave  the 
kingdom. 

III.    BANISHED  ministers'  RETURN. 

For  about  a  year,  while  these  men  were  removed  from  court, 
the  Church  enjoyed  quiet,  and  the  ejected  and  banished  ministers 
were  restored  to  their  flocks.  John  Drury,  of  Edinburgh,  who 
had  often  denounced  the  licentiousness  and  luxury  of  Lennox 
and  had  been  banished  by  the  Council,  returned  to  the  city  in 
triumph.  Immense  crowds  conducted  him  through  the  streets 
singing  the  124th  Psalm :  "Now  may  Israel  say,  if  the  Lord  had 
not  been  on  our  side,"  etc. 

But  again  the  scene  changed.  James  escaped  to  St.  Andrew's, 
recalled  Lennox  and  Arran,  and  banished  the  nobles  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  raid  of  Ruthven.  In  1584,  Melville,  sum- 
moned before  the  Privy  Council  on  a  charge  of  uttering  treason 
in  the  pulpit,  was  advised  to  flee — and  escaped  to  Berwick. 
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IV.    SEVERITY  OP  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

The  year  1584  was  called  by  the  Reformers  ^Hhe  hour  of  dark- 
ness^^^  and  the  acts  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  May  of  that  year 
^Hhe  black  acts^  They  decreed  that  no  Ecclesiastical  assembly 
should  be  held  without  the  King's  consent ;  that  no  person,  on 
pain  of  treason,  should  impugn  the  power  of  Parliament,  or  de- 
cline the  judgment  of  the  King  and  the  Privy  Council ;  and  that 
all  the  ministers  should  acknowledge  the  Bishops  as  their  Eccle- 
siastical superiors. 

Two  ministers  in  Edinburgh  publicly  in  the  pulpit  denounced 
these  acts ;  and  on  Monday  morning  when  they  were  proclaimed 
at  the  cross  in  Edinburgh,  they  protested,  with  all  due  formalities 
in  the  name  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  against  them.  Orders 
were  issued  for  their  apprehension ;  but  they  took  refuge,  with 
about  twenty  other  ministers,  in  England. 

At  this  time  King  James  was  heartily  engaged  in  the  enterprise 
of  overthrowing  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland.  Patrick  Adamson, 
presented  to  the  See  of  St.  Andrew's,  had  obtained  Episcopal 
consecration  clandestinely  in  England,  before  these  events,  and 
had  been  sent  under  the  sanction  of  the  King.  He  was  subse- 
quently (1586),  cited  before  the  General  Assembly,  declined  their 
authority,  appealed  from  it,  was  excommunicated,  and  at  length 
on  submission  to  the  Assembly,  was  pardoned  and  restored  to  au,. 
authority  equal  only  to  that  of  a  superintendent. 

V.   RESTORATION  OF  THE  BANISHED  LORDS. 

The  banished  lords  resided  at  Newcastle.  Hearing  of  the  in- 
creased dissatisfaction  of  the  people,  and  the  breaking  out  of  the 
plague,  they  thought  that  the  time  was  ripe,  to  rescue  James 
from  his  favorites  and  advisers,  and  to  restore  the  franchises  of 
the  Church.  On  the  31st  of  October,  1585,  they  assembled  a 
force  at  Falkirk  of  eight  thousand  men,  with  which  they  marched 
to  Sterling  where  the  court  was  sitting.  Entering  the  town,  they 
requested  and  obtained  an  interview  with  the  King.  They  pro- 
fessed their  loj^alty  and  right  intentions.  James  perceived  that 
he  was  in  their  power,  admitted  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  evil 
counsels,  and  that  the  hand  of  God  was  visible  in  their  restora- 
tion.    They  requested  that   he  would   reform   the  Church   and 
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Commonwealth ;  that  he  would  subscribe  the  declaration  they 
had  made  of  their  cause ;  that  the  castles  and  strongholds  of  the 
authors  of  the  late  troubles  should  be  placed  in  their  hands ;  and 
that  these  troublers  of  the  state  should  be  brought  to  justice. 
The  King  complied  with  these  demands.  Arran  was  proclaimed 
a  traitor.  The  fortresses  were  surrendered,  and  the  King's 
guard  altered.  The  imprisoned  ministers  were  set  free ;  the 
exiles  were  restored  to  their  country  and  congregations ;  and 
thus,  without  a  battle  or  commotion,  a  complete  revolution  was 
effected,  and  "the  hour  of  darkness  passed  away." 

yi.    LEGAL  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PRESBYTERIANISM  IN  1592. 

From  1585  to  1592  great  progress  was  made  towards  the 
emancipation  of  the  Church  from  the  control  of  the  Government. 
In  the  early  part  of  this  period  King  James  obstructed  this  pro- 
gress. But  Andrew  Melville,  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  Robert  Bruce, 
of  St.  Giles's  Church,  Edinburgh,  men  of  commanding  talents, 
moulded  the  kingdom  so  completely  to  their  views  that  James 
was  compelled  to  dissemble  and  succumb.  For  the  latter  he  had 
so  much  real  affection  and  esteem  that  he  made  him  a  member  of 
his  Privy  Council,  when  he  went  to  Denmark  to  be  married. 

In  1592  Presbyterianism  was  established  bylaw.  The  General 
Assembly  met  24th  May,  1592.  Robert  Bruce  was  chosen  mode- 
rator. Articles  were  laid  before  the  King,  in  which  there  was  a 
petition  that  a  repeal  of  "  the  black  acts"  should  be  made,  that 
there  should  be  a  restoration  of  the  discipline  laid  down  in  the 
books  of  the  Kirk,  and  that  Abbots,  Priors,  and  Bishops  should 
not  vote  in  Parliament.  The  Parliament  met  on  the  5th  of  June, 
and  after  a  long  discussion,  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  gov- 
ernment was  legally  sanctioned  and  establistued.  James  after 
this  affected  to  regard  the  Scotch  Kirk  as  the  purest  in  the  world. 

VII.   KING  JAMES'S  AVERSION  TO  PRESBYTERY. 

The  Church  of  Scotland,  established  in  the  Presbyterian  form 
in  1592,  did  not  long  enjoy  its  legal  settlement  in  peace.  King 
James  showed  increasing  toleration  towards  Papists  and  distaste 
towards  the  Presbyterians.  In  1593  a  Popish  plot  for  the  extir- 
pation of  Protestantism  in  England  and  Scotland  was  discovered 
and  defeated.     Yet  the  King,  from  policy  or  fear,  soon  pardoned 
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the  Popish  lords  who  were  engaged  in  it.  This  proceeding 
called  down  on  him  violent  denunciation  from  the  clergy,  and 
excited  great  alarm  among  the  people. 

The  year  1596  was  memorable  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  as 
that  in  which  its  last  free  General  Assembly  was  held.  Mr.  Black, 
a  minister  of  Edinburgh,  was  brought  before  the  Council  for  words 
uttered  in  the  pulpit.  The  Assembly  was  then  in  session.  Black 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Council.  The 
Assembly  sustained  him.  Great  excitement  ensued.  The  people, 
fearing  that  the  lives  of  their  ministers  were  in  danger,  mounted 
guard  over  their  houses.  The  King,  highly  excited,  ordered  the 
most  zealous  of  them  from  the  city.  A  tumult  arose,  but  no 
lives  were  lost.  The  ministers  were  expelled.  The  King  in  a 
proclamation  professed  to  consider  the  tumult  as  an  attempt 
against  his  life,  and  left  the  oHy.  This  tumult  formed  the  occasion 
for  measures  which  soon  resulted  in  changing  the  constitution  of 
the  Church. 

VIII.   PREPARATION  TO  INTRODUCE  EPISCOPACY. 

The  first  measure  effected  by  the  King  was  the  appointment  by 
the  Assembly  at  Perth,  at  his  request,  of  fourteen  commissioners 
for  the  Church,  to  advise  with  him  respecting  its  interests. 
"  This,"  saj^s  one  of  the  historians  of  the  day,  "  was  the  very 
needle  which  drew  in  the  Episcopal  thread."  The  next  year 
(1597)  he  prevailed  upon  the  Parliament  to  declare  that  prelacy 
was  the  third  estate  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  such  pastors  as 
he  should  raise  to  the  dignity  of  Bishops  should  have  a  seat  in 
Parliament.  At  length,  in  March,  1598,  at  a  General  Assembly 
in  Dundee,  it  was  decided  by  a  majority  of  ten,  that  the  ministry 
as  the  third  estate  of  the  realm,  should  have  a  vote  in  Parliament. 
Thus  the  way  was  opened  both  by  Parliament  and  the  Assembly 
for  the  introduction  of  Episcopacy. 

After  various  conferences  and  hesitations,  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  1600  prescribed  a  number  of  caveats  or  cautions  to  pre- 
vent the  commissioners  from  stretching  their  powers  to  an  ad- 
mission of  the  Episcopacy.  But  they  were  in  vain.  The  King 
quietly  nominated  three  of  those  ministers  themselves  to  vacant 
Bishoprics,  and  to  take  their  seats  as  the  representatives  of  the 
third  estate  in  Parliament.     They  took  possession  of  their  Sees 
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and  titles,  and  sat  in  Parliament  as  Bishops,  but  received  no 
Episcopal  consecration.  While  the  King  and  Parliament  recog- 
nized them  as  Bishops,  the  General  Assembly  acknowledged  them 
only  as  ministers.  The  names  of  these  nominal  Bishops  were 
David  Lindsay,  Peter  Blackburn,  and  George  Gladstone,  ad- 
vanced respectively  to  the  vacant  Sees  of  Ross,  Aberdeen,  and 
Caithness. 

IX.    THE  GOWRIE  CONSPIRACY. 

The  Gowrie  conspiracy,  as  it  was  called,  involved  the  ministers 
anew  in  the  King's  displeasure.  The  story  is  a  singular  one,  and 
rests  wholly  on  the  testimony  of  the  King.  The  Earl  of  Gowrie, 
a  Protestant,  a  friend  of  the  King  and  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a 
resident  and  the  provost  of  Perth,  was  said  to  have  conspired 
with  his  brother,  Alex.  Ruthven,  to  murder  him,  and  to  have 
enticed  him  into  his  house  at  Perth  for  that  purpose.  The  King 
gave  out  that  the  two  nobles  had  attempted  to  assassinate  him, 
and  had  been  killed  in  the  act  by  his  friends  on  an  alarm  given 
by  himself.  The  ministers  of  Edinburgh  refused  to  return  thanks 
in  such  a  manner  as  would  involve  their  admission  of  belief  in 
this  representation.  They  were  ordered  to  leave  the  city  within 
forty-eight  hours,  and  not  to  preach  under  pain  of  death,  in  any 
of  his  majesty's  dominions.  Three  of  them  recanted  publicly, 
and  expressed  their  persuasion  of  the  fact  as  stated  by  the  King. 
But  Robert  Bruce  refused  to  give  this  satisfaction,  and  was  ban- 
ished, and  resided  for  some  time  in  France.  (Mc  Criers  Sketches, 
vol.  i.  p.  135.) 

X.    GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  ABERDEEN,  1605. 

James  succeeded  to  the  English  throne  in  March,  1603,  and 
labored  more  strenuously  than  before  to  change  the  constitution 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  To  destroy  the  independence  of  the 
General  Assemblies  he  had  by  his  own  will  frequently  prorogued 
them  and  changed  their  times  for  meeting.  At  length  an  Assembl}'' 
which  was  to  have  met  at  Aberdeen  in  1605  was  indefinitely  post- 
poned. The  few  ministers  who  came  up  to  it  resolved  to  consti- 
tute the  Assembly  and  appoint  a  time  and  place  for  the  next 
meeting.  The  King  sent  word  to  his  commissioner  to  dissolve 
the  meeting.     The  ministers   resolved   to   organize   before   the 
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reading  of  the  King's  communication.  While  they  were  reading 
his  message  a  messenger-at-arms  arrived  and  commanded  them 
to  dissolve.  Tliey  agreed,  provided  the  commissioner  would 
appoint  another  day  and  place  for  the  meeting.  The  commis- 
sioneV  refused.  The  Moderator  appointed  the  same  Assembl3^  to 
convene  in  the  same  place  in  September,  and  dissolved  the 
meeting. 

XI.    SEVERITY  AGAINST  THE  PRESBYTERIANS. 

This  was  followed  by  the  committal  of  fourteen  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Assembly  to  prison.  Six  of  the  most  prominent 
ministers  were  selected  for  trial  for  high  treason  before  the  court 
at  Linlithgow.  They  were  found  guilty.  In  November,  1606, 
they  were  banished  from  the  kingdom.  Previous  to  this,  Andrew 
Melville  had  also  been  banished.  Thus  it  was  established  that 
the  General  Assembly  could  be  held  only  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
King,  and  that  its  summons  might  be  indefinitely  postponed. 
Another  measure  towards  supplanting  the  Presbytery  and  intro- 
ducing Episcopacy  was  that  of  having  Bishops  as  the  constant 
moderators  in  all  meetings  of  Synods  and  General  Assemblies. 
This  measure  was  effected  in  a  General  Assembly  held  at  Glasgow, 
in  1610,  in  which  it  was  decreed  that  Bishops  should  be  the 
moderators  of  Diocesan  Synods,  should  ordain  and  depose  min- 
isters, and  visit  and  superintend  churches  within  their  respective 
Dioceses. 

XII.    CONSECRATION  OF  BISHOPS. 

Only  one  step  more  was  necessary  to  accomplish  James's  object, 
and  that  was  that  those  who  had  acted  as  Bishops  should  become 
such  by  receiving  Episcopal  consecration.  Three  of  their  number 
proceeded  to  England  in  1610,  and  were  consecrated — Archbishop 
Bancroft  deciding  that  their  consecration  as  Bishops  was  valid, 
although  they  had  not  received  Episcopal  ordination  as  Presby- 
ters. Mr.  John  Spottiswood  was  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Glas- 
gow, Gavin  Hamilton  Bishop  of  Galloway,  and  Andrew  Lamb 
Bishop  of  Brichen.  They  were  consecrated  by  the  Bishops  of 
London,  Ely,  and  Worcester.  On  their  return  to  Scotland  they 
consecrated  the  Bishops  of  the  other  Sees. 
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XIII.    EPISCOPAL  GOVERNMENT  ESTABLISHED. 

The  first  Synodical  meeting  under  the  new  settlement  of  the 
;bhurch  was  held  in  Fife,  at  which  Gladstane,  Archbishop  of  St. 
I  Andrew's,  presided.  The  majority  of  the  ministers  had  resolved, 
rkfter  uttering  a  protest  against  the  action  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Glasgow,  to  withdraw.  They  were  to  have  been  led  off  by 
an  aged  minister,  but  he  hesitated,  and  another  changed  his  mind 
and  argued  against  the  separation,  and  the  Synod  was  regularly 
constituted. 

On  the  22d  O€tober  the  Parliament  met,  when  the  acts  of  the 
Glasgow  Assembly  were  ratified,  and  the  act  of  1592,  called  the 
Charter  of  Presbytery,  was  repealed,  and  Episcopacy  thus  became 
established  by  law  in  Scotland. 

XIY.    COURT  OP  HIGH  COMMISSION. 

In  consequence  of  the  small  respect  paid  to  the  Episcopal  au- 
thority in  Scotland,  the  King  found  it  necessary  to  arm  Bishops 
with  unusual  civil  powers.  The  ministers  continued  to  preach, 
rule,  and  administer  ordinances  as  if  no  Bishops  were  in  exist- 
ence. A  court  of  High  Commission  was  established,  composed 
of  noblemen,  knights,  prelates  and  ministers,  which  possessed 
the  combined  powers  of  a  civil  and  Ecclesiastical  tribunal.  It 
was  a  court  of  appeal  from  Church  Courts.  It  was  also  author- 
ized to  summon  before  it  all  preachers,  charged  with  speaking 
against  the  established  order  of  the  Church,  and  on  finding  them 
guilty  to  depose  and  excommunicate  or  fine  and  imprison  them. 
This  commission,  however,  by  the  admission  of  Presbyterian 
writers,  made  but  a  moderate  use  of  their  powers.  "During 
this  interval,"  writes  Dr.  McCrie,  "though  the  meetings  of  the 
General  Assembly  were  suspended,  Sessions,  Presbyteries,  and 
Synods  continued  to  conduct  business  much  in  the  usual  way; 
and  the  Church,  if  it  did  not  enjoy  prosperity,  was  at  least 
suffered  to  remain  in  a  sort  of  dead  calm  till  the  waters  were 
again  disturbed  by  the  t^-rannical  interftrence  of  the  King." 

XY.    INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LITURGY. 

In  the  spring  of  1617  King  James  paid  a  visit  to  Scotland, 
having,  as  he  said,  "  a  natural  and  salmon-like  affection  to  see 
36    . 
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the  place  of  his  breeding."  He  expected  to  find  the  Church 
ready  to  receive  the  Episcopal  Liturgy,  and  prepared  measures 
for  its  introduction.  Accordingly  the  chapel  of  IToly  Rood 
House  was  repaired,  an  organ  introduced,  the  statues  of  the 
twelve  Apostles  gilded,  and  set  up.  So  much  clamor,  however, 
arose  that  the  King  was  compelled  to  remove  the  gilded  Apostles. 
He  complained  that  they  "  would  admit  the  figures  of  griffons, 
monsters,  and  devils,  and  refuse  those  of  the  twelve  Apostles." 
A  splendid  altar  was  erected,  upon  which  were  two  Bibles,  two 
unlighted  candles,  and  two  empty  basins.  The  service  was  read 
there  daily,  the  communion  received  in  a  kneeling  posture,  and 
the  singing  conducted  by  choristers  and  accompanied  by  the 
organ.  This  was  the  first  introduction  of  the  Episcopal  Liturgy 
and  ceremonies  into  Scotland. 


XVI.   THE  FIVE  ARTICLES  OP  PERTH. 

James  was  determined  to  have  the  Liturg}^  introduced  by  the 
authority  of  Parliament.  He  prevailed  upon  it  to  pass  an 
ordinance  to  the  eflTect  that  whatever  he  should  determine  in 
reference  to  the  external  government  of  the  Church,  upon  con- 
sultation with  some  of  the  Bishops  and  clergy,  should  have  the 
force  of  law.  Intelligence  of  this  measure  having  reached  the 
ministers,  they  prepared  a  petition,  signed  by  fifty-six  names, 
against  the  proposed  changes,  which,  although  it  was  never  pre- 
sented, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  King.  The  King  was  very 
angry,  and  called  some  of  the  more  obnoxious  ministers  before 
the  High  Commission. 

Irritated  at  this  opposition,  James  vented  his  rage  on  the 
Bishops  as  dolts  and  deceivers,  because  they  had  not  succeeded 
better  in  their  efforts  to  prepare  the  wa}^  for  the  Liturgy.  In 
November,  161t,  he  convoked  a  meeting  of  the  clergy,  and  pro- 
posed five  articles  of  conformity  with  the  English  Church,  which 
having  been  agreed  upon  next  year  at  Perth,  by  a  similar  Assem- 
bl3',  are  known  as  the  "Five  Articles  of  Perth."  They  were:  1. 
Kneeling  at  the  communion.  2.  The  observance  of  certain  holy 
days,  viz.:  Christmas,  Good  Friday,  Easter;  Ascension,  Whit- 
sunday. 3.  Episcopal  confirmation.  4.  Private  baptism.  5.  Pri- 
vate communion. 

The  opposition  and  clamor  caused  by  these  articles  were  so 
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great  that  the  General  Assembly,  summoned  to  consider  them  at 
St.  Andrew's,  postponed  the  consideration,  of  them,  much  to  the 
chagrin  of  the  King.  But  in  another  assembly,  summt)ned  by  the 
King  on  the  25th  of  August,  1618,  these  Articles  were  ratified. 
The  Presbyterians  assert  that  the  Assembly  was  not  composed  of 
Representatives  from  the  Presbyteries,  but  of  Bishops,  Doctors, 
Deans,  and  such  ministers  only  as  were  the  Bishop's  followers. 
This  was  the  last  General  Assembly  which  met  in  James's  reign 
and  for  twenty  years  afterwards.  In  a  few  weeks  the  Privy 
Council  ratified  this  action  of  the  Assembly;  and  in  1621  they 
obtained  the  sanction  of  Parliament. 

XYII.    SUBSEQUENT  HISTORY  OP  THE  CHURCH  IN  SCOTLAND. 

No  further  change  in  the  legal  status  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
took  place  during  the  remainder  of  King  James's  reign.  The 
Episcopal  s\'stem  never  took  root  in  Scotland.  Its  real,  sincere 
adherents  were  few.  It  was  supported  chiefly  by  court  influence 
and  ponder.  Constant  collisions  with  the  Presbyterian  ministers, 
who  violated  and  evaded  the  new  regulations  as  far  as  possible, 
occurred.  They  suffered  in  consequence  from  the  frequent  inter- 
ference of  the  Bishops,  and  became  sore  and  irritated,  and  pre- 
pared to  make  the  most  of  the  match  of  Prince  Charles  with  a 
Catholic  princess,  and  of  those  measures  which  looked  like  toler- 
ance of  Romanism,  and  which  pushed  the  royal  prerogative  so 
high  in  the  reign  of  Charles. 

The  subsequent  changes  in  the  legal  condition  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  are  indicated  in  the  few  following  statements : — 

1.  The  Church  continued  on  the  same  basis  as  above  described, 
until,  upon  the  overthrow  of  Charles  I.  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Commonwealth,  Episcopacy  was  overthrown  and  Presby- 
terianism  established. 

2.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  Episcopacy  was  re- 
established, as  in  England,  so  also  imScotland.  All  the  Scottish 
Bishops  expelled  by  the  Assembly  of  1638,  with  one  exception, 
having  died,  it  became  necessary  that  new  Bishops  should  be 
consecrated  in  England.  Accordingly,  four  were  consecrated  in 
London,  and  ten  subsequently  by  these  four  in  Scotland. 

3.  After  the  unsuccessful  attempt  at  Edinburgh  in  1631,  no 
Liturgy   was  used   by   Episcopalians   in   their    public  worship. 
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Many  of  the  clergy  compiled  forms  for  the  use  of  their  own 
congregations;  but  extempore  prayer,  in  part  or  in  whole,  was 
almost  universal.  They  continued  also  the  government  of  the 
Church  by  Kirk  sessions,  Presbyteries,  and  Diocesan  S3'nods. 

4.  After  the  deposition  of  James  II.  and  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary  to  the  throne,  the  Scottish  Bishops  refusing  to 
swear  allegiance  to  the  new  government,  Presbyterianism  was  es- 
tablished in  Scotland,  and  the  Bishops  dispossessed,  the  Episcopal 
clergy  ejected  from  their  livings,  and  severe  penal  laws  enacted 
against  them. 

5.  Toleration  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland  was  at  first  refused, 
but  after  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  it  was  granted  (1712). 
Episcopal  worship  was  declared  lawful  except  in  parish  churches ; 
and  soon  after  the  English  Liturgy  was  generally  used  in  the 
Episcopal  chapels. 

6.  The  Non-jurors  kept  up  the  Episcopal  succession  in  Scotland 
as  in  England  by  private  consecrations  and  ordinations.  But 
new  and  more  severe  restrictions  were  laid  upon  the  EpScopal 
Church  after  the  rebellion  of  1745.  It  was  not  until  1792,  on  the 
death  of  the  last  heir  of  the  house  of  Stewart,  that  a  complete 
toleration  of  the  Episcopal  Church  was  granted,  on  the  condition 
that,  on  all  occasions  of  public  worship,  the  King  or  Queen  and 
Royal  family  should  be  praj^ed  for.* 

7.  The  Articles  and  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  with 
the  exception  of  the  communion  office,  were  adopted  in  a  Synod 
of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church  in  1817.  The  Communion  office 
is  taken  from  King  Edward's  1st  Book,  with  slight  variations. 
The  English  Communion  office,  however,  was  allowed  to  be  used  in 
congregations  where  it  had  been  previously  adopted. 
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CHAPTER     LIT. 

Church  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  James  II.  to  the  Close  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century. 


I.   ACCESSION  OF  JAMES  II. 

It  was  "yirough  the  influence  of  the  Church  of  England  that 
James  II.  owed  his  peaceful  accession  to  the  throne.  It  was  an 
enormous  sacrifice  to  the  principle  of  hereditary  right,  which 
resulted  from  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience.  That  doctrine 
was  generally  accepted  by  the  divines  of  the  Church  of  England. 
It  did  not  require  an  active  sanction  to  illegal  acts,  but  simply 
enjoined  a  passive  submission  to  bad  laws  which  could  be  obeyed 
in  consistency  with  conscience,  and  a  patient  sufferance  of  the 
penalty  of  laws  which  were  disobeyed  under  the  constraint  of  con- 
science. This  theory  led  its  advocates  to  put  the  supreme  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  man,  whose  principles,  it  was  well  known, 
would  constrain  him  to  destroy  Protestantism,  and  subject  the 
realm  to  the  domination  of  the  Pope,  and  whose  personal  char- 
acter was  to  the  last  degree  mean,  vile,  and  repulsive.  {Perry, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  455-460.) 

11.   INCREASE  OF  ROMANISM. 

It  was  the  prevalence  of  this  doctrine  which  led  James,  early 
and  boldly,  to  labor  for  the  restoration  of  Romanism,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  commenced  his  reign 
indeed  with  a  commendation  of  the  Church  as  favorable  to 
royalty  and  loyalty,  and  with  a  promise  to  protect  and  defend  it. 
But  his  insincerity  at  once  appeared  when  he  endeavored  to 
induce  Parliament  to  abolish  the  Test  Act,  and  on  its  refusal 
prorogued  the  session,  and,  on  his  own  authority,  proclaimed  its 
abrogation.  The  effect  of  this  proceeding  was  to  give  immediate 
impunity  to  the  open  profession  of  Romanism.  Some  members 
of  the  Romish  Church  were  allowed  to  hold  Church  preferment. 
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The  King  published  the  proofs  of  the  conversion  of  Charles  II. 
to  the  Roman  faith.  The  excitement  which  ensued  led  to  vehe- 
ment warnings  from  the  pulpits  against  Popery.  The  King, 
irritated  by  these  attacks,  published  injunctions  requiring  the 
clergy  to  abstain  from  controversial  sermons.  A  "  Court  of 
Ecclesiastical  Commission"  was  organized  with  authority  to 
decide  on  Ecclesiastical  matters  independently  of  canon  and 
civil  law  ;  and  this  illegal  court  was  made  the  means  of  oppressing 
and  thwarting  those  who  resisted  the  policy  of  the  King. 

III.   POSITION  AND  PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  ENGLISH  CLERGY. 

Many  of  the  clergy,  notwithstanding  the  King's  injunctions, 
continued  to  preach  and  to  publish  treatises  against  Popery  and 
in  defence  of  Protestantism  and  the  Church  of  Eng^^and.  Says 
Bishop  Burnet,  "  They  examined  all  the  points  of  Popery  with  a 
solidity  of  judgment,  a  clearness  of  arguing,  a  depth  of  learning, 
and  a  vivacity  of  expression  far  beyond  anything  that  had  ap- 
peared before  in  our  language."  But  there  were  some  who 
became  open  Romanists.  Obadiah  Walker,  Master  of  University 
College,  was  sustained  in  that  position  by  the  King,  after  his 
avowed  perversion,  and  performed  the  Romish  worship  in  the 
college  chapel.  Other  cases  of  the  same  sort  occurred.  The 
King  also  nominated  to  Bishoprics  and  other  high  positions  un- 
principled and  degraded  men,  who  would  become  the  ready  in- 
struments of  his  will.  Severe  measures  were  employed  against 
those  who  were  prominent,  active,  and  zealous  against  Popish 
innovations.  They  were  arraigned  before  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission. 

lY.   DECLARATION  FOR  LIBERTY  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

In  1687  James  issued  a  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience, 
by  which  all  penal  laws  and  tests  were  suspended,  and  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy  dispensed  with.  He  hoped  by  this 
means  to  conciliate  the  Protestant  Non-conformists;  but  the  fear 
of  Romanism  baffled  his  design.  Efforts  were  made,  and  were 
partially  successful,  to  force  Romanists  into  responsible  positions 
in  the  two  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

After  this  declaration  had  been  published  a  full  year,  and  had 
produced  but  little  effect,  the  King  republished  it,  and  demanded 
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that  the  clergy  should  read  it  in  the  churches  during  the  time  of 
divine  service  (1688).  Archbishop  Sancroft  called  a  meeting  of 
Bishops  to  deliberate  upon  their  duty  in  the  crisis.  Eight 
Bishops  who  were  present  determined  to  represent  to  the  King 
that  it  was  against  their  conscience  to  read  this  declaration,  and 
petitioned  to  be  excused.  The  petition  was  presented  to  the 
King  by  the  Bishops  in  person.  The  King  was  very  angry,  and 
taunted  them  with  the  charge  that,  against  their  principle  of 
passive  obedience,  they  were  lifting  a  standard  of  rebellion.  But 
the  Bishops  stood  firm,  and,  supported  by  their  authority,  the 
clergy,  for  the  most  part,  refused  to  read  the  declaration. 

Y.   COMMITTAL  AND  TRIAL  OF  THE  BISHOPS. 

In  about  a  week  after  this  event  the  Bishops  were  called  before 
the  Privy  Council,  and,  upon  their  continued  refusal  to  read  the 
declaration,  were  committed  to  the  Tower.  Hume  and  Macaulay 
have  very  brilliantly  described  the  intense  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  Bishops  were  greeted  by  the  people  on  their  way  to  prison. 
Says  Bishop  Burnet,  "the  whole  city  was  in  the  highest  fermen- 
tation that  was  ever  known  in  the  memory  of  man.  All  along, 
as  the  Bishops  passed,  the  banks  of  the  river  were  full  of  people, 
who  kneeled  down  and  asked  their  blessing,  with  loud  shouts  ex- 
pressed their  good  wishes  for  them,  and  their  concern  in  their 
preservation.  The  soldiers  and  officers  of  the  Tower  did  the 
same." 

"  The  same  scene  was  repeated  when  they  were  called  to  plead 
at  Westminster  Hall-  They  were  accompanied  by  thirty-five 
peers  of  the  realm.  The  counsel  for  the  Crown  endeavored  to 
show  that  the  petition  amounted  to  a  libel;  but  the  defence  proved 
that  the  King's  declaration  was  illegal,  and  could  not  legally  be 
published.  After  a  whole  night's  debate  the  jury  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  acquittal.  The  verdict  w^as  received  with  the  wildest 
enthusiasm,  not  only  by  the  people  at  large,  but  also  by  the 
soldiers,  and  still  the  King,  though  startled,  would  not  altogether 
give  up  his  object.  He  endeavored  unsuccessfully  to  enforce  the 
reading  of  the  declaration  by  means  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission, and  only  attempted  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Church 
and  the  nation,  when  he  received  unquestionable  information  of 
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an  intended  expedition  from  Holland."     (Blunt,  Key  to  Modern 
Church  History,  p.  105.) 

YI.   LANDING  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE. 

The  infatuated  confidence  of  King  James  that  he  could  force 
Romanism  upon  the  realm,  was  dispelled  by  the  authentic  rumor 
that  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  about  to  land  in  England  with  a 
large  army.  In  his  perplexity  and  fright  he  turned  to  the  Bishops 
for  counsel  and  support.  They  presented  a  document  to  him  in 
which  they  recommended  him  to  revoke  and  undo  all  those 
measures  which  were  in  violation  of  law  and  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  Popery.  The  King  meekly  accepted  and  hastened  to 
act  upon  these  suggestions.  But  he  requested  the  Bishops  to 
publish  a  declaration  against  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  Primate 
declined  to  comply  with  the  request,  and  upon  the  landing  of  the 
Prince  at  Torbay,  at  the  head  of  an  armj^  of  sixteen  thousand 
men,  he  was  so  warmly  received  by  the  people  that  it  was  evident 
that  such  a  declaration  would  have  been  wholly  without  effect. 
The  King  exhibited  great  perplexity  and  vacillation.  He  at 
first  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  then  abandoned  it  and 
threw  the  great  seal  into  the  Thames,  and  prepared  to  leave  the 
kingdom,  but  having  been  roughly  used  by  the  fishermen  of 
Paversham,  from  whence  he  expected  to  embark,  he  again  re- 
turned to  Whitehall;  and  although  the  Bishops  and  clergy  paid 
their  respects  to  him,  on  his  return,  yet  so  evident  and  strong 
was  the  popular  feeling  against  him,  that  he  determined  to  fly 
from  the  kingdom  and  join  his  Queen,  who  had  already  reached 
France. 

The  throne  being  thus  abandoned,  the  Prince  of  Orange  was 
requested  by  the  House  of  Peers  to  summon  a  Parliament  and 
to  administer  the  Government.  But  the  Bishops  as  a  body  de- 
clined to  sanction  a  proceeding  which  they  regarded  as  incon- 
sistent with  their  oath  and  their  allegiance  to  King  James. 
When  the  Parliament  met  and  declared  the  throne  vacant,  twelve 
of  the  Bishops  voted  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  Regent  and 
not  as  Sovereign,  and  only  two  joined  with  the  majority  which 
deposed  the  King  for  the  purpose  of  placing  William  and  Mary 
upon  the  throne  (1688-1689). 
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YII.   THE  NON-JURORS. 

When  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  King  and  Queen  were 
imposed,  Archbishop  Sancroft  and  eight  other  Bishops,  including 
five  who  had  been  committed  to  the  Tower,  refused  to  take  them, 
and  about  four  hundred  of  the  clergy  followed  their  example. 
In  consequence  of  this  refusal  they  were  first  suspended  for  six 
months  and  afterwards  ejected  from  their  benefices.  The  King 
was  exceedingly  anxious  to  obtain  their  subscription,  and  thus 
secure  the  loyalty  of  the  undivided  Church  of  England  to  the 
support  of  his  throne.  But  the  Bishops'  views  of  duty  to  what 
they  regarded  as  royalty  by  divine  right,  their  doctrines  of  pas- 
sive obedience,  and  their  fear  of  the  latituct!narian  character  of 
the  King's  principles,  combined  to  confirm  them  in  their  resolu- 
tion. Among  these  jN'on-jurors  there  were  men  eminent  for  sanctity 
and  learning.  The  saintly  Bishop  Ken  was  one  of  them.  The 
succession  of  j^on-juring  Bishops  was  kept  up  to  the  close  of  the 
following  century  in  England  and  in  Scotland.  They  became  the 
authors  of  a  body  of  Ecclesiastical  and  religious  literature,  in 
which  the  doctrines  of  the  school  of  Laud  and  Andrews  were 
pushed  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  lead  them  to  seek  union  with 
the  Greek  Church,  and  which  has  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
ui^on  many  theologians  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Yin.   PRINCIPLES  AND  POLICY  OF  KING  WILLIAM. 

King  William  was  educated  as  a  member  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  and  was  warmly  in  favor  not  only  of  the  toleration  of 
the  Dissenters,  but  also  of  their  comprehension  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  He  felt  himself  pledged  to  promote  that  object 
by  the  declaration  which  he  had  put  forth  when  he  prepared  to 
enter  England.  In  that  declaration  he  had  promised  "to  endeavor 
a  good  agreement  between  the  Church  of  England  and  all  Pro- 
testant Dissenters,  and  to  cover  and  secure  all  those  who  would 
live  peaceably  under  the  government,  from  all  persecution  on 
account  of  their  religion."  The  leading  divines  who  had  favored 
the  enterprise  of  the  King,  and  who  were  subsequently  advanced 
to  high  positions  in  the  Church — Burnet,  Stillingfleet,  Tillotson, 
and  others — were  also  favorable  to  this  polic}^  In  accordance 
with  these  views,  bills  were  brought  into  Parliament  in  1689,  for 
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abolishing  the  Test  Act;  for  allowing  toleration  to  Dissenters, 
and  for  bringing  about  a  comprehension  of  the  Dissenters  in  the 
Established  Church.  The  first  of  these  measures  did  not  pass 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  last  was  at  once  rejected  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  suggested  to  the  King  that  the  Convocation 
should  be  called  to  deliberate  upon  Ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  the 
Toleration  Act  was  the  only  one  that  passed  both  Houses.  From 
the  operation  of  this  act  Romanists  and  Socinians  were  excluded. 

Lord  Mncaulay,  while  censuring  the  limitations  plnced  upon  this  act,  declares  that 
its  provisions  "removed  a  vast  mass  of  evil  without  shocking  a  vast  mass  of  preju- 
dice ;  that  they  put  an  end  at  once  and  forever,  without  one  division  in  either  House 
of  Parliament,  without  one  riot  in  the  streets,  with  scarcely  one  audible  murmur 
from  the  classes  most  defply  tainted  with  bigotry,  to  a  persecution  which  had  raged 
for  four  generations,  which  had  broken  innumerable  hearts,  which  had  made  innu- 
merable firesides  desolate,  which  had  filled  the  prisons  with  men  of  whom  the  world 
was  not  worthy,  which  had  driven  thousands  of  those  honest,  diligent,  and  God- 
fearing yeomen  and  artisans,  who  are  the  true  strength  of  a  nation,  to  seek  a  refuge 
beyond  the  ocean,  among  the  wigwams  of  red  Indians  and  the  lairs  of  panthers." 
(History  of  England,  cha.'p.  9.) 

IX.   ATTEMPT  TO  REVISE  THE  LITURGY. 

A  Commission  of  ten  Bishops  and  twenty  divines  was  ap- 
pointed, September  16,  1689,  "to  prepare  such  alterations  of  the 
Liturgy  and  canons,  and  such  proposals  for  the  reformation  of 
Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  to  consider  such  other  matters,  as 
might  most  conduce  to  the  good  and  unity  and  edification  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  to  the  reconciling,  as  much  as  possible, 
of  all  differences.  On  the  same  day  Archbishop  Tillotson  drew 
up  a  paper  of  concessions,  which  would  probably  be  made  in  the 
Church  of  England  for  the  union  of  Protestants.  The  Arch- 
bishop desired  that  those  who  had  been  ordained  in  foreign  Re- 
formed Churches  should  not  be  required  to  be  reordained  before 
holding  preferment  in  the  Church  of  England  ;  that  the  subscrip- 
tion required  should  be  nothing  more  than  a  general  promise  of 
conformity  to  the  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline  of  the  Church 
of  England;  and  that  many  changes  should  be  made,  in  harmony 
with  these  principles,  and  with  a  view  to  satisfy  Dissenters,  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  But  on  the  meeting  of  Convoca- 
tion it  was  found  that  the  opposition  to  these  measures  was  very 
strong,  and  that  the  Lower  House  were  almost  unanimously 
opposed  to  the  changes  proposed  by  the  Court  and  Bishops.    The 
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downfall  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  and  the  intolerance  of  the 
established  Presbyterian  Church  there  towards  it,  prevented  many 
concessions  which  might  otherwise  have  been  made  to  Dissenters 
in  England.  Moreover  the  free  toleration  now  granted,  seemed 
to  render  fresh  concessions  less  necessary,  however  advantageous 
they  might  have  proved  to  the  Church  of  England.  Many  of  the 
changes  proposed  in  the  Prayer  Book  were  adopted  in  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States.  {Proctor  on  the  Prayer  Book, -pp.  144-160;  GardwelVs 
Conferences,  chap.  9 ;  Book  of  Common  Prayer  Interpaged  with 
the  Be  vised  Liturgy  of  1689.) 

X.   CONDITION  OF  THE  CHURCH  DURING  WILLIAM'S  REIGN. 

During  the  reign  of  William  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  nominate 
no  less  than  fifteen  members  to  the  Episcopal  bench.  They 
were  for  the  most  part  men  of  great  ability  and  purity,  and  zeal- 
ous in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  But  inasmuch  as  party 
spirit  ran  high  they  were  branded  with  the  epithet  of  Latitudi- 
narian,  and  charged  with  doctrinal  unsoundness.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  it  was  their  toleration  of  Dissenters,  and  the 
absence  of  high  and  sacerdotal  views,  that  gave  rise  to  this 
imputation.  The  works  of  Patrick,  Stillingfleet,  Burnet,  Tillot- 
son.  Sharp,  Cumberland,  and  Hough,  and  many  other  authors  of 
that  school  and  period,  cannot  justly  be  charged  with  want  of 
fidelity  to  the  standards  of  the  Church.  It  was  at  a  later  period 
— in  the  following  century — that  Dr.  Hoadley,  the  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  proclaimed  views  which,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  High 
Churchmanship  of  that  period,  could  not  but  be  regarded  as 
latitudinarian,  and  which  certainly  tended  to  undermine  the 
existing  Church  as  an  establishment,  while  they  left  untouched 
the  doctrinal  system — the  theology  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  flood  of  scepticism,  immorality,  and  profaneness  which 
constantly  increased  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  James, 
semed  to  threaten  the  very  existence  of  society.  Richard 
Bentley,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  delivered  a  series  of  sermons 
as  the  first  preacher  of  the  "Boyle  Lectures,"  which  "electrified 
the  English  literary  world."  This  was  the  first  of  many  able 
apologies  for  Christianity  and  the  Bible.  Jeremy  Collier,  the 
Non-juror,  attacked  with  fearless  and  eloquent  vigor  the  gross 
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immorality  of  the  stage.  But  in  order  to  combat  the  gross< 
forms  of  vice,  to  oblige  magistrates  to  enforce  the  laws,  to  give' 
information,  protect  witnesses,  and  to  bring  social  influence  to 
bear  upon  the  suppression  of  vice,  societies  were  formed  for  the 
reformation  of  manners,  which  constitute  one  of  the  most 
interesting  movements  of  this  reign.  These  societies  were  the 
successors  of  some  more  strictly  religious  associations  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  forerunners  of  the  great  voluntary 
societies  of  which  tlmt  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  was 
the  first.  In  ITOI  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts,  received  its  charter  from  the  King,  on  the  pe- 
tition of  its  founder  Dr.  Bray. 

XI.   CONDITION  Of  THE  CHURCH  DURING  THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN  ANNE. 

The  accession  of  Queen  Anne  to  the  throne  placed  the  High 
Church  party  in  the  ascendant.  Church  patronage  during  the 
life  of  Queen  Mary  had  been  left  in  her  hands  by  the  King ;  and 
after  her  deatlk,  it  had  been  assigned  to  an  Episcopal  commission. 
This  arrangement  was  abolished  by  Queen  Anne,  who  was  careful 
to  advance  no  persons  to  high  dignities  in  the  Church,  but  those 
who  accorded  with  her  views. 

A  great  excitement  was  created  (1702-1704)  by  the  effort  of 
the  Queen  to  make  the  Test  Bill  more  stringent,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent "occasional  conformity"  on  the  part  of  those  who  held  offices 
under  the  Government,  and  yet  were  unfriendly  to  the  Church  of 
England.     The  effort  of  the  Queen  was  unsuccessful. 

The  Convocation,  after  its  refusal  in  1689  to  modify  the 
Liturgy,  was  not  summoned  again  until  the  year  1700-1.  But 
all  its  time  and  energy  were  exhausted  in  unseemlj^  squabbles  as 
to  the  right  of  the  Archbishop  to  dissolve  the  Lower  House. 
The  same  disputes  continued  in  the  new  assembly,  called  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  King  in 
Februarj^,  1701-2.  {Lathhury^s  History  of  Convocation;  Last 
Glimpses  of  the  Convocation,  A.  J.  Joyce.) 

The  differences  between  the  two  Houses  of  Convocation  were 
renewed  in  their  subsequent  meetings  in  1704  and  1705.  In  the 
latter  year  a  singular  excitement  prevailed,  and  an  immense 
amount  of  controversy  arose  upon  the  question  whether — as  it 
was  alleged — "the  Church  was  in  danger."    The  Lower  House 
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emphatically  asserted  that  it  was  so,  and  that  the  proof  of  the 
fact  was  to  be  found  in  a  sermon  preached  by  Hoadley,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Bangor,  in  which  the  divine  right  of  Kings  was  said 
to  be  openly  attacked,  and  Church  establishments  declared  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Gospel.  Disagreement 
upon  this  question  so  widened  the  existing  breach  between  the 
two  Houses,  as  to  draw  down  upon  them  a  sharp  message  of 
rebuke  from  the  Queen. 

In  1701,  the  act  of  union  between  England  and  Scotland  was 
discussed  in  Parliament,  and  the  fears  that  Presbj^erian  influence 
might  result  in  legislation  unfavorable  to  the  Church,  led  to  the 
suggestion  that  Convocation  should  be  consulted  upon  the  matter. 
Thereupon,  in  order  to  i)revent  the  introduction  of  the  subject 
into  Convocation,  the  Queen  prorogued  its  sessions,  until  after 
the  act  of  union  had  passed  through  Parliament ;  and  it  was  not 
suflfered  to  meet  again  for  business  until  It  10. 

XII.    ACCESSION  OF  GEORGE  I.  (A.D.  1714). 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  especially  towards  its 
close,  the  policy  of  the  High  Church  party  had  prevailed  in  the 
Church  and  State.  Parliament  passed  a  bill  (1710),  against  "oc- 
casional conformity" — which  was  repealed  in  the  following  reign 
— and  in  1714  enacted  the  "Schism  Bill,"  for  suppressing  Dis- 
senting schools.  But  upon  the  accession  of  George  I.,  who  had 
been  educated  as  a  Lutheran,  a  change  of  policy  was  looked  for 
and  immediately  occurred.  Dr.  Hoadley  was  appointed  to  the 
See  of  Bangor  (1715),  and,  in  a  few  months  after  his  appointment, 
published  a  treatise  against  the  Non-jurors,  and  subsequently 
preached  a  sermon  before  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  which  led  to  the  bitter  and  protracted 
"Bangorian  Controversy."  It  was  charged  upon  Hoadley,  and 
the  charge  is  repeated  in  our  day,  that  "  he  denied  not  only  the 
divine  right  of  Kings,  but  also  the  value  of  Episcopacy  and  of 
Church  ordinances,  and  the  need  of  any  particular  form  of 
heliefy  But  the  House  of  Convocation,  which  immediately 
drew  up  a  severe  and  elaborate  censure  of  the  views  of  Hoadley, 
limit  their  charges  to  the  two  points  indicated  below,  and  make 
no  charge  to  the  effect  that  the  Bishop  denied  the  value  of 
Episcopacy  and  the  need  of  any  particular  form  of  belief.     The 
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Lower  House,  in  its  address  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
used  this  language : — 

"  The  tendency  of  the  doctrines  and  positions  contained  in  the 
said  sermon  and  book  is  conceived  to  be — 

"I.  First,   to   subvert   all   government  and  discipline   in   th^j 
Church   of  Christ,  and   to   reduce   his   kingdom   to   a   state   ol 
anarchy  and  confusion. 

*'II.  Secondly,  to  impugn  and  impeach  the  Regal  supremacy 
in  causes  Ecclesiastical,  and  the  authority  of  the  Legislature  to 
enforce  obedience  in  matters  of  religion  by  civil  sanction.-' 

Upon  the  presentation  of  this  "Representation,"  the  Convoca- 
tion was  at  once  prorogued  by  Government;  and  from  that 
period  (1717),  to  the  present.  Convocation  has  never  received  a 
royal  license  to  proceed  to  Synodical  action.  It  has  often  met 
for  discussion,  but  has  never  been  allowed  to  make  any  decrees. 


XIII.   THE  METHODIST  REVIVAL. 

1.  Origin  of  the  Methodists. 

It  was  at  a  period  when  a  cold  Pelagian  theology  and  a  bald 
natural  religion  overspread  the  Cliurch  of  England,  and  almost 
banished  the  phraseology,  and  with  it  the  truths  of  the  Bible, 
from  the  pulpit,  that  the  Methodist  revival-occurred.  Its  effect 
in  checking  irreligion  and  unbelief,  and  in  reviving  spiritual  life 
among  the  masses  of  the  people,  was  immediate  and  rapid.  The 
Methodists  met  with  a  storm  of  opposition  and  opprobrium  from 
the  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  ar^d  often  encountered  personal 
violence;  but  their  enthusiasm,  not  unfrequently  amounting  to 
fanaticism,  overcame  all  resistance,  and  in  a  few  j-ears  they  not 
only  spread  over  all  England  and  Wales,  but  became  very  numer- 
ous in  the  American  colonies. 

The  leader  of  this  movement  was  John  Wesley,  son  of  the 
Rector  of  Epworth  in  Lincolnshire.  He  was  associated,  while 
residing  as  a  Fellow  at  Oxford,  with  his  brother  Charles, 
George  Whitfield,  and  several  other  young  men  subsequently 
prominent  in  the  Methodist  Church,  in  a  club  or  society  for  the 
reformation  of  manners.  This  association  became  extended  in 
its  operations,  and  its  members  agreed  to  read  together,  to  visit 
prisoners  and  the  sick,  and  to  practise  frequent  communion, 
fasting,  and  other  religious  exercises.     They  were  assailed  with 
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ridicule,  and  called  the  Holy  Club  and  the  Godly  Club,  but  at 
length  were  generally  designated  as  Methodists  from  their  pro- 
fession of  living  by  an  exact  rule  or  method. 

2.  John  Wesley  and  the  3Ior avians. 

The  club  of  Methodists  at  Oxford  continued  to  meet  and  to 
carry  on  its  operations  from  It 29  to  1*135.  In  the  latter  year 
John  and  Charles  Wesley  sailed  for  Georgia.  It  was  under  the 
influence  of  an  enthusiastic  missionary  spirit  that  they  embarked 
upon  this  enterprise.  But  their  hopes  of  extensive  usefulness  in 
this  colony  having  been  disappointed,  they  returned  to  England 
in  February,  1138.  During  their  residence  in  America  their  reli- 
gious views  became  modified  by  the  study  of  the  writings  of 
William  Law  and  some  German  mystical  authors,  and  by  contact 
with  some  of  the  Moravian  brethren.  After  their  return  to  Eng- 
land they  became  acquainted  with  Peter  Bohler,  an  enthusiastic 
Moravian,  who  persuaded  them  that  hitherto  they  had  known 
nothing  of  a  true  spiritual  experience.  The  substance  of  Bohler's 
preaching,  as  found  in  Wesley's  journal,  was  as  follows:  (1.) 
When  a  man  has  living  faith  in  Christ  he  is  then  justified.  (2.) 
This  is  always  given  in  a  moment.  (3.)  In  that  moment  he  has 
peace  with  God.  (4.)  He  cannot  have  this  peace  without  knowing 
that  he  has  it.  (5.)  Being  born  of  God,  he  does  not  sin.  (6.) 
This  deliverance  from  sin  he  cannot  have  without  being  aware  of 
it.  In  accordance  with  these  new  views  John  Wesley  considered 
himself  to  have  been  instantaneously  converted  about  nine  o'clock 
on  Wednesday,  May  24,  1128,  while  he  was  at  a  meeting  of  the 
society  in  Aldergate  Street,  and  some  one  was  reading  Luther's 
Introduction  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  same  assurance 
had  come  to  his  brother  Charles  three  days  before.  These 
opinions  gave  new  impulse  to  the  zeal  of  the  Wesleys,  and 
entered  into,  and  determined  the  character  of,  the  whole  Metho- 
dist movement  in  England.  An  association  or  society  founded 
upon  these  principles,  and  regulated  by  minute  and  rigid  rules, 
was  first  organized  during  this  year  (1737),  and  met  at  Fetter 
Lane. 

3.  George  Wliit field. 

The  Methodist  movement  received  a  prodigious  influence  from 
the  burning  zeal  and  impassioned  eloquence  of  Whitfield.    It  was 
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with  much  difflculty  that  he  obtained  ordination  from  Benson, 
Bishop  of  Gloucester.  His  first  sermon  was  preached  in  Bishops- 
gate  Church,  London.  His  extraordinary  powers  as  a  preacher,  his 
unequalled  voice,  his  impassioned  manner,  his  fluency  of  speech, 
and  his  evidently  sincere  and  consuming  zeal,  produced  at  once 
the  most  astonishing  effects.  And  yet  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs 
and  his  unparalleled  popularity,  he  felt  constrained  to  follow  the 
Wesleys  to  America.  The  ship  which  brought  them  home  was 
passed  in  the  Downs  by  the  vessel  that  was  conveying  Whitfield 
to  join  them  in  America.  Whitfield's  preaching  in  America  pro- 
duced the  same  extraordinary  effects,  and  awakened  the  same 
intense  enthusiasm,  as  it  had  done  in  England. 

Whitfield  thus  describes  the  eflfect  of  his  work  in  London  :  "  For  nearly  three 
months  there  was  no  end  of  the  people's  flocking  to  hear  the  Word  of  God.  Some- 
times constables  were  obliged  to  be  placed  at  the  doors  both  without  and  within. 
One  might,  as  it  were,  walk  upon  the  people's  heads.  Thousands  went  away  from 
the  largest  churches  for  the  want  of  room.  I  now  preached  generally  nine  times  a 
week.  The  people  were  all  attention,  as  hearing  for  eternity.  The  early  sacraments 
were  exceedingly  awful.  Oh,  how  often  at  Cripplegate,  St.  Ann's,  and  Foster  Lane, 
have  we  seen  Jesus  Christ  crucified  and  evidently  set  forth  before  us.  On  Sunday 
mornings,  long  before  day,  you  might  see  the  streets  filled  with  people  going  to 
church,  with  lanterns  in  their  hands,  and  hear  them  conversing  of  the  things  of 
God."     {Philip's  Life  of  Whitfield,  p.  50.) 

4.  Progress  and  Characteristics  of  the  Movement. 

After  the  return  of  Whitfield  from  Georgia,  in  1738,  a  new 
impulse  was  given  to  Methodism,  and  some  of  the  characteristics 
by  which  it  was  subsequently  marked  began  at  once  to  appear. 
In  consequence  of  the  frequent  refusal  of  the  clergy  to  open  the 
churches  to  them,  they  began  to  preach  in  the  open  air  to  immense 
audiences.  They  were  often  interrupted  in  their  preaching  by 
persons  falling  to  the  ground  in  ecstatic  joy,  or  under  awful  con- 
viction of  sin.  They  also  established  love  feasts,  in  which  their 
enthusiasm  found  vent  in  expressions  of  wild  bodily  and  mental 
excitement.  These  exhibitions  of  enthusiastic  fervor,  although 
they  at  first  startled  the  Wesleys,  came  to  be  regarded  as  extra- 
ordinary manifestations  of  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  these  excitements  the  leaders  of 
Methodism  still  professed  to  be  loyal  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.  John  Wesley  read  daily  the  morning  service  of  the 
Church,  observed  and  recommended  to  others  the  observance  of 
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the  weekly  fast,  and  strongly  enforced  a  participation  of  the 
Holy  Communion,  as  a  chief  means  of  grace.  He  declared  that 
he  did  not  differ  in  any  point  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  England  ;  holding,  with  its  articles,  justification  by  faith  alone, 
and  regarding  regeneration,  not  as  the  effect  of  baptism,  but  as 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart.  When  he  found  that 
the  Moravians  of  Fetter  Lane  had  pushed  their  m3^sticism  to  the 
extent  of  declaring  that  the  wa}^  to  attain  faith  was  to  be  passive 
and  still,  and  not  to  use  the  means  of  grace  for  that  object,  he 
withdrew  himself  and  his  societies  wholly  from  communion  with 
them. 

The  marked  divergence  in  doctrinal  views  of  the  Weslej's  and 
Whitfield  was  distinctl}^  disclosed  in  V\i^.  In  the  beginniug  of 
that  3'ear  John  Wesley  preached  strongly  against  the  Calvinistic 
system  adopted  and  proclaimed  by  Whitfield.  He  attacked  the 
doctrines  of  election,  reprobation,  and  irresistible  grace.  A 
sermon  in  reply  was  preached  by  Whitfield,  and  a  breach  was 
thus  made  between  them.  Henceforth  their  paths  were  separate, 
and  though  the  Christian  friendship  which  had  existed  between 
them  was  not  long  interrupted,  yet  they  were  not  again  found, 
except  upon  rare  occasions,  working  together.  {Ferry,,  vol.  iii. 
p.  350.) 

5.   The  Metliodist  Society  organized. 

Wesley  had  earnestly  declared  that  his  societies  were  not 
Churches,  and  that  his  services  were  to  be  regarded  not  as  a  sub- 
stitute but  as  a  supplement  to  those  of  the  Church  of  England. 
But  in  1141  his  lay  assistants  were,  though  reluctantly,  permitted 
by  him  to  preach.  They  had  hitherto  been  allowed  only  to  pray 
and  to  expound.  But  he  earnestly  disavowed  the  intention  of 
separation  from  the  Church  of  England,  and  he  himself  continued 
in  communion  with  it  until  his  death.  But  in  1784,  despairing 
of  securing  the  ordination  of  his  preachers  by  Bishops  of  the 
Church,  he  was  induced  to  ordain  elders  for  America,  and  to 
appoint  two  of  his  followers  as  superintendents,  who  were  charged 
with  the  authorit}^,  and  soon  after  assumed  the  name  of  Bishops. 
In  1191  a  formal  separation  from  the  Church  took  place  by  the 
Methodists,  who  then  declared  themselves  entirely  Independent 
37 
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of  the  Church  of  England,  and  adopted  their  own  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline and  Articles  of  Faith. 

6.   The  Lady  Huntington^ 8  Connection. 

The  Calvinistic  Methodists,  the  disciples  of  Whitfield,  were 
organized  into  a  body  separate  from  that  of  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists. The  Countess  of  Huntington,  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of 
Whitfield,  appointed  him  her  chaplain,  and  assuming  that  as  a 
peeress  she  had  a  right  to  employ  as  many  chaplains  as  she  chose, 
she  opened  many  chapels  without  Episcopal  license,  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  contributed  largely  to  their  erection 
and  support.  This  connection  assumed  a  distinct  form,  with  a 
theological  college  for  the  training  of  serious  ministers.  At 
her  death  in  1791,  sixty-four  chapels  had  been  built  and  endowed 
by  her,  and  the  denomination  which  she  founded  still  survives, 
although  much  inferior  in  numbers,  vigor,  and  popularity  to  that 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

XIV.   REMOVAL  OP  DISABILITIES  PROM   ROMANISTS  AND  DISSENTERS. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  George  III.  an  attempt  was  made 
by  Archbishop  Seeker  to  send  Bishops  to  the  British  possessions 
in  America,  but  the  project  was  violently  opposed  in  the  colonies 
and  languidly  supported  in  the  mother  country,  and  failed  to  be 
carried  out. 

In  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  Socinian  views  among 
some  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  a  petition  was 
addressed  to  Parliament  in  1771,  praying  that  the  laws  enforcing 
subscription  might  be  greatly  relaxed  or  wholly  repealed.  Although 
great  efforts  were  made  to  enforce  this  petition,  it  was  rejected 
by  a  large  majority. 

In  1778  a  bill  was  passed  mitigating  the  very  severe  laws 
against  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  in  the  following  year  Protestant 
dissenting  ministers  were  excused  from  subscribing  to  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles.  Unavailing  endeavors  were  made  in  1787,  and 
again  in  1789  and  1790,  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Acts; 
but  in  the  year  1791  the  laws  respecting  the  Romanists  under- 
went still  further  relaxation. 

The  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  after  more  than  a  century  of  persistent  agitation 
and  effort,  were  at  length  repealed  in  1828 ;  and  this  was  followed  in  1829  bjr  the 
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Catholic    Emancipation  Act.     {Herbert  S.  Skeats^  History  of  the  Free  Churches  of 
Euglattd,  pp.  577-581.) 

Xy.    CONDITION  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

*'It  has  been  said  that  the  worst  period  of  the  religious  history 
of  England  is  to  be  found  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  This  is  the  period  of  the  greatest  neglect  among  the 
clergy,  the  greatest  latitudinarianism  and  contempt  of  solemn 
engagements,  the  greatest  spread  of  the  pestilent  heresies  of 
Arianism  and  Socinianism,  and  the  greatest  danger  of  Christianity 
degenerating  into  a  vapid  philosophy.  It  was  also  the  period  of 
the  least  zeal  and  earnestness  among  the  Dissenters,  whose 
teachers,  compelled  to  take  their  tone  from  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
had  generally  become  philosophical  moralizers  instead  of  Christian 
ministers.  It  was  the  period  when  the  lower  orders  exhibited  the 
most  brutal  manners  and  loved  the  most  brutal  amusements.  It 
was  the  period  when  the  gentry  were  most  ignorant,  most  licen- 
tious, and  most  tyrannical.  The  period  of  bull-baiting,  cock- 
fighting,  habitual  drunkenness,  and  open  profanity.  By  what 
steps  and  by  what  agency  did  the  country  and  the  Church  emerge 
from  this  degraded  state  into  the  higher  and  better  life  of  the 
nineteenth  century?  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the 
chief  and  most  energetic  cause  of  this  improvement  was  the 
growth  and  spread  of  Methodism.  It  was  this  which  awakened 
life  in  the  Church;  it  was  this  which  quickened  the  dormant  zeal 
of  Dissent.  The  increase  of  the  serious  or  Evangelical  school 
among  the  clergy  was  distinctly  due  to  the  revival  of  subjective 
religion  by  Wesley  and  Whitfield."     (Pe/'r?/,  vol.  iii.  p.  456.) 
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CHAP  TEH    L  III. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States. 


I.   ITS  COLONIAL  CONDITION. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  is  the 
daughter  of  the  Church  of  England.  She  retains,  in  substance, 
the  articles  of  faith  and  the  ritual  of  the  mother  Church. 

The  inembers  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  colonies  were 
comparatively  few.  The  northern  colonies  had  been  established 
by  Puritans,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  persecutions  and  dis- 
abilaties  to  which  they  were  subjected  in  the  mother  country.  But 
they  did  not  learn  from  their  sufferings  the  lesson  of  toleration. 
They  retaliated  upon  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
upon  all  other  dissentients  from  "the  common  order,"  the  perse- 
cutions to  which  they  themselves  had  been  subjected.*  In  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  the  Carol inas  the  number  of  adherents  to 
the  Church  of  England  was  more  numerous;  and  in  those  colo- 
nies it  was  protected  and  fostered  by  the  Governors  and  the  laws 
of  the  local  Legislatures. f  Yet  even  in  these  southern  colonies  the 
Episcopalians  were  outnumbered  by  members  of  other  denomina- 
tions. When  the  Revolutionary  War  began  there  were  not  more 
than  eighty  parochial  clerg3'men  to  the  north  and  east  of  Mary- 
land. In  Connecticut  the  Episcopal  Church  received  an  impulse, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  (1T22-172'7),  from  the 
accession  to  its  ranks  of  several  eminent  Presbyterian  clergymen 
— some  of  them  members  of  the  faculty  of  Yale  College — and 
soon  became  ''rooted"  in  that  State  "amid  storms  and  persecu- 
tions."J     The  larger  part  of  the  clergy  were  supported  by  the 

*  The  American  Churcli  and  American  Union,  Henry  Caswell,  p.  35 ; 
Beardsley's  History  of  the  Church  in  Connecticut,  pp.  14,  59  ;  Coit's  Puri- 
tanism, p.  177. 

f  Bishop  White's  Memoirs  of  the  Church,  p.  18. 

X  Beardsley's  History,  pp.  32-60. 
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Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  In 
the  cities  of  Boston,  Newport,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  alone, 
were  the  Episcopalians  able  to  support  their  clergymen  without 
assistance  from  the  society. 

II.   NEED  OF  THE  EPISCOPATE. 

The  Church  of  England  in  the  colonies  labored  under  many 
disadvantages.  In  the  absence  of  Bishops,  its  ministry  could  be 
replenished  only  by  emigration  from  the  mother  Church  of  Eng- 
land, or  by  a  double  voyage  of  candidates  across  the  Atlantic. 
The  same  cause  naturally  led  to  a  relaxation  of  discipline. 
Although  many  of  the  clergy  in  the  colonies  were  exemplary  and 
devoted  men,  3^et  the  condition  of  things,  in  those  distant  de- 
pendencies, was  such  as  to  open  a  refuge  there  for  clergymen  of 
doubtful  reputation  and  antecedents  in  the  Church  of  England. 
The  evils  resulting  from  this  state  of  things  led  to  early,  but 
unsuccessful,  attempts  to  secure  the  introduction  of  Bishops  into 
the  American  colonies. 

"Letters  and  memorials,"*  says  Bishop  Wilberforce,  "from  the 
colonies  supply,  for  a  whole  century,  a  connected  chain  of  ex- 
postulations; yet  still  the  mother  country  was  deaf  to  their 
entreaties.  At  home  they  were  re-echoed  from  many  quarters. 
Successive  Archbishops  pressed  them  on  successive  administra- 
tions; and  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  during 
almost  every  3'ear  made  some  effort  in  the  same  cause.  The 
records  of  these  memorials  show  how  earnestly  and  with  what 
strength  of  argument  it  pressed  this  great  cause  upon  the  notice 
of  the  government." 

The  Episcopal  oversight  of  the  colonies  was  committed  to  the 
Bishop  of  London.  Commissaries  of  the  Bishop,  who  were 
charged  by  him  with  authority  to  enforce  the  discipline  of  the 
Church,  were  appointed  for  Virginia,  Maryland,  New  York,  and 
South  Carolina.^  But  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  of  the 
colonies  to  secure  the  Episcopacy  not  only  encountered  the  in- 
difference of  the  mother  Church,  but  was  also  met  by  violent 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  other  denominations.    They  declared 

*  History  of  the  American  Church. 
\  American  Church  and  Union,  p.  64. 
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that  Bishops  from  England  would  come  into  the  colonies  possessed 
of  all  the  prerogatives  which  they  enjoyed  at  home,  and  would 
thus  bring  other  churches  under  Episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  sub- 
ject them  to  the  action  of  the  Ecclesiastical  courts.  "What 
would  have  been  the  event,"  says  Bishop  White,  "  in  this  respect 
had  the  Episcopal  clergy  succeeded  in  their  desires,  is  a  pro- 
blem which  it  will  be  forever  impossible  to  solve.  In  regard  to 
the  motives  of  the  parties  in  the  dispute,  there  are  circumstances 
which  charity  may  apply  to  the  most  favorable  inteVpretation. 
As  the  Episcopal  clergy  disclaimed  the  designs  and  expectations 
of  which  they  were  accused,  and  as  the  same  was  done  by  their 
advocates  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  particulary  by  the  prin- 
cipal of  them,  the  great  and  good  Archbishop  Seeker,  they  ought 
to  be  supposed  to  have  had  in  view  an  Episcopacy  purely  reli- 
gious. On  the  other  hand,  as  their  opponents  laid  aside  their 
resistance  to  the  religious  part  of  it  as  soon  as  American  inde- 
pendence had  done  away  all  political  danger,  if  it  before  existed, 
it  ought  to  be  believed  that  in  their  former  professed  apprehen- 
sions they  were  sincere."* 

III.  ORGANIZATION  OP  THE  CHURCH  AFTER  THE  REVOLUTION. 

The  Episcopal  Churches  in  the  American  colonies  established, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts,  and  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop 
of  London,  were  called  collectively  "the  Church  of  England  in 
America."  When  the  colonies  became  independent,  the  Episcopal 
Churches  became,  of  necessity,  severed  from  all  connection  with 
the  Church  of  England.  Their  organic  union  with  it  was  dis  - 
solved,  but  their  essential  unity  in  the  ministry,  creeds,  liturgy, 
and  articles  was  maintained.f 

The  position  of  the  several  Episcopal  congregations  toward 
each  other  was  peculiar.  Thej'-  were  not  united  in  any  organiza- 
tion. Each  parish  stood  alone.  All  the  congregations  dropped 
off  from  the  authority  which  had  hitherto  united  them,  and  each 
congregation  became,  for  a  time,  an  independent  Church.  But 
it  was  the  recognized  principle  of  them  all  that  they  should  be 


*  Bishop  White's  Memoirs,  p.  19. 

f  Hawks's  Constitution  and  Canons,  p.  5-8. 
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united  not  only  in  faith  and  worship,  but  also  in  Ecclesiastical 
union  in  one  body.  Providentially  left  as  separate  Churches,  it 
was  their  duty  and  desire,  on  Gospel  principles,  and  in  accordance 
with  primitive  usage,  as  they  believed,  and  on  the  ground  of 
their  own  historical  derivation,  to  be  united  as  one  National 
Church  in  several  dioceses  under  the  Episcopate. 

The  existence  of  separate  States  in  a  Federal  Union  furnished 
a  providential  provision  for  realizing  the  theory  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  viz. :  that  of  a  National  Church  consisting  of  separate 
dioceses  united  in  one  representative  body.  The  proper  mode  of 
proceeding,  in  order  to  carry  out  this  theory,  was  obvious,  and 
was  immediately  adopted.  The  several  congregations  in  each 
State  met  and  adopted  a  constitution  and  canons  which  made 
them  separate  and  independent  dioceses  in  each  State.  This  was 
the  first  step  toward  the  union  of  all  the  Churches  inTthe  United 
States  in  one  organization. 

ly.    CONDITION  OF  THE  CHURCHES. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  the  Episcopal  Church  was  in  an 
exceedingly  feeble  state.  Most  of  its  clergy  in  the  Northern 
States  had  adhered  to  the  parent  government,  and  had  fled  to 
England,  or  to  other  colonies,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war. 
Those  who  remained  and  refused  to  omit  the  pra3^ers  for  the 
King,  or  to  pray  for  Congress,  were  treated  with  much  violence. 
In  many  of  the  northern  colonies  not  one  church  remained  open; 
and  in  Pennsylvania  only  the  one  church,  of  which  Dr.  White 
(subsequently  Bishop  White),  was  rector,  was  left  undisturbed.* 
In  Yirginia  the  loyal  clergy  were  ejected  from  their  livings. 
The  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  was  that  when  peace  was 
proclaimed  in  1783,  the  Episcopal  Church  was  found  to  have 
been  almost  destroyed.  Virginia  had  entered  in  the  war  with 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four  churches  and  chapels,  and  ninety-one 
clergymen  spread  through  her  sixty-one  counties.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  ninety-five  parishes  had  become  extinct,  and  of  the 
ninety-one  clergymen  only  twenty-eight  remained.f  The  churches 
had  been  desolated  by  the  war,  and  the  character  of  many  of  the 

*  Bishop  Wilberforce,  p.  175. 

f  Dr.  Hawks's  History  of  the  Church  in  Virginia,  p.  154. 
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clergy  was  worldl}',  and  religion  at  a  low  ebb  among  the  congre- 
gations. A  similar  state  of  things  existed  in  Maryland.  But 
twenty  of  the  clergy  remained  there,  and  the  parishes  had  suffered 
in  an  equal  proportion  with  those  of  Virginia.  In  North  and 
South  Carolina  the  Church  was,  if  possible,  in  a  still  worse  con- 
dition. It  was  also  exceedingly  unpopular  with  the  people,  in 
consequence  of  having  been  more. largely  than  other  Churches 
identified  with  the  Tory  cause. 

Y.   FIRST  STEPS  TOWARDS  ORGANIZATION. 

The  first  step  toward  the  union  of  all  the  Churches  in  the  United 
States  in  one  body  was  taken  at  a  meeting  of  a  few  clergymen 
from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penns^^lvania,  at  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey,  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  May,  1784.  They  had 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  a  society,  formerly  ex- 
isting in  the  colonies,  for  the  support  of  the  widows  and  children 
of  deceased  clergymen.  A  meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held  in 
October,  to  confer  upon  some  general  principles  of  union.* 

The  meeting  was  accordingly  held  in  October  of  the  same  year. 
It  consisted  of  fifteen  clergymen  and  eleven  la^^men  from  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Marj'land,  and  Vir- 
ginia. The  general  principles  which  they  agreed  should  be  the 
basis  of  the  union  were  as  follows :  The  continuance  of  the  three 
orders  of  the  ministry — the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
— the  establishment  of  a  representative  body  of  the  Church, 
consisting  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  who  should  vote  in  separate 
orders.  They  recommended  to  the  Churches  to  send  clerical  and 
lay  deputies  to  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  Philadeli^hia,  on  the  27th 
of  September,  1785. 

VI.   CONSECRATION  OP  BISHOP  SEABURY. 

A  delegate  from  Connecticut  attended  this  Convention,  but 
took  no  part  in  its  proceedings.  The  clergy  of  Connecticut 
refused  to  unite  in  the  general  organization,  until  they  should 
have  a  Bishop  at  their  head.  As  soon  as  peace  had  made  it 
possible  (March,  1783),  the  clergy  had  met  in  Convention  and 
elected  Dr.  Samuel  Seabury,  of  Staten  Island,  to  be  their  Bishop. 

*  General  Convention,  with  Notes,  etc.,  Htwks  &  Perry,  337  et  seq. 
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Dr.  Seabnry  had  sailed  for  England  to  obtain  consecration 
there,  before  the  British  troops  had  evacuated  New  York.  He 
naade  application  for  consecration  to  the  Archbishop  of  York — 
the  See  of  Canterbury  being  then  vacant — but  the  Archbishop 
could  not  consecrate  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  without  a 
special  Act  of  Parliament.  Hence  Dr.  Seabury  had  recourse  to 
the  Scottish  Bishops,  who  were  not  connected  with  the  State,  and 
who  could,  therefore,  if  they  were  so  disposed,  consecrate  a 
Bishop  for  the  United  States.  The  application  of  Dr.  Seabury 
was  readily  granted ;  and  he  was  consecrated  at  Aberdeen  by 
Bishop  Kilgour,  of  Aberdeen,  Bishop  Petre,  of  Ross,  and  Bishop 
Skinner,  of  Moray. 

YII.  GENERAL  CONVENTION  OF  1Y85. 

The  first  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  agreeably  to  the  suggestion  made  in  the  meeting  in 
Philadelphia  in  October,  1784,  was  assembled  on  the  2Yth  of 
September,  1785,  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  composed  of  clerical 
and  lay  deputies  from  seven  of  the  thirteen  States  of  the  Union, 
viz.:  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Yirginia,  and  South  Carolina.  They  made  such  changes  in  the 
Prayer  Book  as  were  necessary  to  accommodate  it  to  changes  in 
the  State.  A  general  Constitution  was  proposed ;  measures 
were  taken  to  obtain  the  Episcopacy;  changes  in  the  Prayer 
Book  and  Articles  were  proposed  and  published  in  a  volume 
called  "the  Proposed  Book."  It  remained  to  be  seen  whether 
the  Episcopacy  could  be  obtained  from  England,  and  whether  the 
union  would  be  ratified,  and  the  constitution  adopted  in  a  subse- 
quent Convention.  A  committee  was  appointed  with  power  to 
reassemble  the  Convention  at  Philadelphia. 

In  this  Convention  of  1*785  there  were  some  decided  differences 
of  opinion,  and  some  warm  discussions  as  to  the  terms  of  union. 
Three  distinct  parties  were  developed  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
upon  the  terms  of  union.  (1.)  The  Southern  States,  and  par- 
ticularly South  Carolina,  would  have  greatly  restrained  the  power 
of  Bishops ;  made  them  subject  to  their  own  Conventions  ;  refused 
them  the  privilege  of  presiding,  ex  officio^  in  the  Convention  ;  and 
would  have  distinguished  them  from  presbyters  only  by  the  pre- 
rogatives of  ordaining  and  confirming.     (2.)  The  Eastern  States, 
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under  the  lead  and  influence  of  Connecticut,  would  have  given  to 
Bishops  all  spiritual  government ;  the  presidency,  ex  officio^  of 
Conventions ;  the  exclusion  of  the  laity  from  all  agency  in  the 
legislation  and  government  of  the  Church;  and  an  unqualified 
veto  upon  the  enactments  of  their  Conventions.  (3.)  Dr.  White 
and  the  other  representativ^es  of  the  Middle  States,  would  have 
given  the  presidency  of  the  Conventions,  ex  officio^  to  the  Bishops, 
and  admitted  the  laity  to  a  co-ordinate  rank  in  legislation  and 
government.  Similar  differences  appeared  in  the  proposed  re- 
vision of  the  Prayer  Book.  The  deputies  from  Virginia  proposed 
that  the  first  four  petitions  of  the  Litany  should  be  omitted,  and 
objected  to  the  rubric  which  allowed  ministers,  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion, to  expel  notorious  evil  livers  from  the  communion.  On 
the  other  hand,  deputies  from  the  Eastern  States  would  have 
restored  to  the  communion  service  those  portions  of  the  office  of 
Edward  YI.  which  had  been  omitted  in  the  English,  but  retained 
in  the  Scotch  Liturgy,  and  which  were  regarded  as  attributing 
higher  honor  and  efficacy  to  the  sacrament.  These  differences, 
however,  were  either  harmonized  or  adjourned.  The  presidency, 
ex  officio^  of  the  Bishop  in  the  Convention  remained  undetermined, 
but  it  was  conceded  in  practice,  and  afterwards  adopted  as  law. 
The  preparation  of  the  Proposed  Book,  and  its  submission  to  the 
dioceses,  saved  it  from  many  direct  proposals  of  alterations 
which  might  have  been  warmly  pressed  and  obstinately  resisted. 
The  outlines  of  the  Constitution,  as  finally  agreed  upon,  were 
as  follows:  There  shall  be  a  triennial  convention,  consisting  of  a 
deputation  from  each  diocese  of  not  more  than  four  clergymen 
and  four  laymen ;  they  shall  vote  by  dioceses,  each  order  having 
a  negative  on  the  other;  when  there  shall  be  a  Bishop  in  the 
State  he  shall  be  ex  oficio  a  member  of  the  Convention ;  the 
different  orders  of  the  clergy  shall  be  accountable  only  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  authority  of  their  own  dioceses ;  previous  to  ordi- 
nation there  shall  be  a  declaration  of  belief  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  conformity  to  the  doctrines  and  worship  of  the  Church. 

VIIL   CONSECEATION  OF  BISHOPS  WHITE  AND  PREVOST,  AND  THE 
GENERAL  CONVENTION  OF  1789. 

There  was  more  harmony  in  the  Convention  as  to  the  measures 
to  be  taken  to  secure  the  Episcopate.    Bishop  Scab ury,  indeed, 
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and  his  clergy  declined  to  attend  the  Convention,  because  they 
apprehended  that  it  would  (as  it  did)  sanction  the  representation 
of  the  laity,  and  refuse  the  veto  to  the  Bishop  on  the  proceedings 
of  his  diocesan  Convention.  The  Convention  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  correspond  with  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the 
Church  of  England,  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  Episcopate.  The 
Convention  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  on  the  20th 
of  June  of  the  following  year. 

The  address  of  the  committee  to  the  English  prelates  was  for- 
warded to  John  Adams,  then  the  American  Minister  in  England, 
with  the  request  that  he  should  present  it  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  The  Governors  of  New  York,  Maryland,  Penns3d- 
Tania,  and  Virginia,  for  which  States  it  was  contemplated  that 
Bishops  should  be  consecrated,  also  sent  certificates  testifying  to, 
and  approving  the  acts  of  the  Convention,  and  enforcing  its  appli- 
cation. In  the  spring  of  lt86  the  committee  received  an  answer 
signed  by  two  Archbishops  and  eighteen  of  the  twenty  Bishops 
of  England.  It  was  courteous  in  its  tone,  and  expressed  a  desire 
to  comply  with  the  request,  but  delayed  compliance  until  they 
could  be  advised  of  the  alterations  which  were  to  be  made  in  the 
Prayer  Book.  The  General  Convention  held  in  June,  1786,  and 
the  subsequent  one  which  met  in  Wilmington  in  October,  made 
such  satisfactory  representations  to  the  English  Bishops  that  all 
obstacles  to  the  consecration  of  the  American  Bishops  were 
removed.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Wliite,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Dr.  Pre- 
vost,  of  New  York,  sailed  to  England,  and  were  consecrated  in  the 
Chapel  of  Lambeth  Palace,  on  Sunday,  February  4,  ItSt,  by  the 
two  Archbishops  and  the  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  Peter- 
borough. In  the  Convention  of  1789,  in  Philadelphia,  after  the 
provision  for  the  power  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  of 
originating  acts  and  of  a  negative  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
lower  house.  Bishop  Seabury  and  the  clergy  of  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts  took  their  seats  in  the  Convention.  The  Prayer 
Book  received  certain  modifications — some  of  which  had  long 
been  desired  by  many  eminent  Bishops  and  divines  in  the  English 
Church — and  thus  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  was  finall}^  established  with  the  Constitution,  Ritual,  and 
Discipline  which  it  has  since,  with  a  few  unimportant  modifica- 
tions, retained. 
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IX.   CONDITION  OF  THE  CIIURCH  TO  THE  YEAR  1835. 

Since  the  final  settlement  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  it  has  made  rapid  progress.  At  that  period  there  were 
but  three  Bishops,  and  the  number  of  the  clergy  was  less  than 
two  hundred.  In  the  present  year  (187 1)  there  are  fifty -two 
Bishops  and  nearl}^  three  thousand  clergymen.  The  number  of 
communicants  is  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand,  and  the 
reported  contributions  for  the  year  (which  are  always  much  less 
than  the  actual  contributions)  fell  but  little  short  of  five  millions 
of  dollars.  The  number  of  dioceses  and  mission£u*y  jurisdictions 
in  the  United  States  is  forty-five.  There  are  also  three  foreign 
missionarj^  fields — Africa,  China,  and  Japan — with  their  respective 
Bishops,  and  also  a  Greek  mission  at  Athens,  a  mission  at  Ilaj^ti, 
and  parishes  at  Paris  and  at  Rome,  which  are  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Presiding  Bishop. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  a  General 
Convention  has  been  regularly  held  every  three  years,  and  a  few 
special  Conventions,  which  are  also  proivded  for  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency, have  also  been  convened.  Until  within  the  last  thirty 
years  the  Church  pursued  an  even  tenor,  and  the  controversies 
and  doctrinal  difi'erences  which  arose  among  its  ministers  alid 
members  were  not  such  as  greatly  to  disturb  its  peace  and  pro- 
gress. In  the  Northern  States  its  increase  was  stead}^  and  rapid. 
But  in  the  South  it  still  continued  feeble.  In  the  General  Con- 
vention of  1811  the  Church  of  Maryland  was  reported  as  "still 
in  a  deplorable  condition,"  and  the  Church  in  Virginia  was  de- 
clared to  be  "  in  danger  of  her  total  ruin."  In  the  next  General 
Convention  of  1814  the  same  representations  with  regard  to  the 
Southern  dioceses,  are-repeated.  In  Delaware  the  condition  was 
"truly  distressing,  and  the  prospect  gloomy."  In  Maryland  the 
Church  still  continued  "  in  a  state  of  depression ;"  in  many 
places  "her  ministers  had  thrown  off  their  sacred  profession," 
"her  liturgy  was  either  contemned  or  unknown,"  and  "her  sanc- 
tuaries desolate."  From  the  reports  made  in  the  Convention  in 
1820  the  Church  appears  to  have  received  a  new  impulse.  A 
theological  school,  subsequently  transferred  to  New  York,  had 
been  established  at  New  Haven,  and  a  General  Missionary  Society 
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organized.     "The  Church  was  now  rapidly  extending  on  every 
side,  and  the  clergy  lists  record  over  three  hundred  names." 

In  the  Convention  of  1829  seventeen  dioceses  were  represented 
by  forty-seven  clerical  deputies,  and  thirty-seven  lay  deputies, 
from  fifteen  dioceses,  and  by  nine  Bishops.  Thirteen  Bishops, 
fifty-one  clerical  and  thirty-eight  lay  deputies  made  up  the  Con- 
vention of  1832,  which  convened  in  New  York  on  the  11th  of 
October.  The  Convention  of  1835  was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant that  was  ever  held ;  and  was  a  turning  point  in  the  policy, 
and  a  starting  point  for  an  accelerated  progress  of  the  Church. 
Fourteen  Bishops  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  deputies,  sixty- 
nine  clerical  and  fifty-one  lay,  representing  twenty-one  dioceses, 
composed  the  Convention.  Illinois,  with  the  Right  Rev.  Philander 
Chase,  was  received  into  union.  The  Constitution  of  the  Board 
of  Missions  was  established,  making  every  baptized  member  of 
the  Church  a  member  of  the  missionary  organization.  Provision 
was  made  for  Missionar}-  Bishops,  and  for  the  divisions  of  dioceses. 
The  canons  were  revised  and  reported  in  one  body.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  securing  historical  documents  of  the  Churches, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks  was  appointed  their  Conservator. 

X.   PROGRESS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

From  this  period  the  progress  of  the  Church  was  much  more 
rapid  than  before.  Under  the  zealous  and  Apostolic  labors  of 
Bishops  Moore  and  Meade,  the  Church  in  the  diocese  of  Virginia 
revived,  and  became  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  Union.  In 
Maryland,  also,  and  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  a  similar  revival 
of  spiritual  life  and  of  missionary  zeal  was  awakened. 

The  Convention  of  1844  met  in  Philadelphia.  Twenty-four 
Bishops,  ninety-three  clerical  and  eighty-four  lay  deputies  were 
in  session  for  eighteen  days.  In  the  words  of  the  late  Bishop  of 
Maine  (Bishop  Burgess):  "The  recent  resignation  and  suspension 
of  one  Bishop  (Ben.  T.  Onderdonk,  of  New  York),  the  overhang- 
ing rumor  that  foreboded  the  trial  and  suspension  of  another 
(Henry  U.  Underdonk,  of  Penn.);  the  personal  discussion  which 
arose  out  of  the  election  to  the  Episcopate  of  Missouri  ;*  the 

*  Of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks,  of  New  York,  whose  election  was  negatived 
by  the  House  on  account  of  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  in  which  he  had 
been  involved  in  the  management  of  a  school  at  Flushing. 
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effort  to  procure  a  declaration  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Oxford 
Tracts ;  the  consecration  of  Bishops  Chase,  of  New  Hampshire, 
Cobbs  and  Hawks,*  the  nomination  of  the  missionary  Bishops, 
Freeman,  Southgate  and  Boone;  the  renewed  but  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  require  a  longer  delay  before  the  ordination  of  ministers 
ft-ora  other  denominations;  the  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
General  Theological  Seminary;  and  the  adoption,  not  without 
controversy,  of  the  principle  of  an  unlearned  Diaconate  in  certain 
cases,  all  concurred  to  make  this  the  busiest  and  most  exciting  of 
our  General  Conventions."t 

The  Convention  of  1853  was  memorable  for  the  memorial  pre- 
sented by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  and  other  prominent  divines, 
in  favor  of  Liturgical  relaxation  and  Church  comprehension.  It 
resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  commission  having  the  considera- 
tion of  these  subjects  committed  to  them.  Notwithstanding  the 
earnest  desire  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Bishops  and 
clergy  for  the  promotion  of  this  object,  nothing  further  was 
effected  than  the  development  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  first 
minds  of  the  Church  anxiously  desired  larger  liberty  in  the  use  of 
the  Liturgy,  and  more  flexibility  in  all  the  agencies  for  Church 
extension.  A  record  of  the  feelings  and  views  of  those  who 
favored  this  movement  is  contained  in  the  "Memorial  Papers," 
edited  by  the  late  Bishop  Potter,  of  Pennsylvania. 

XL  THE  GENERAL  CONVENTIONS  OP  1862  AND  1865. 

The  Convention  of  1862  met  in  New  York  in  troublous  times. 
No  Bishops  or  delegates,  of  course,  appeared  from  the  seceded 
States.  The  introduction  of  resolutions  having  reference  to  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  country  occasioned  lengthy  debate,  and 
absorbed  a  large  part  of  the  session.  One  portion  of  the  Con- 
vention desired  that  an  emphatic  testimony  should  be  given  to 
the  sin  of  rebellion,  and  to  the  duty  of  supporting  the  govern- 
ment in  putting  it  down  ;  and  another  portion  were  anxious  that 
the  Convention  should  limit  its  action  to  strictly  ecclesiastical 
and  religious  questions ;  and  thus  interpose  no  obstacles  to  the 
subsequent  reunion  of  the  separated  dioceses.     This  reunion  in 

*  Rev.  Cicero  Hawks,  Bishop  of  Missouri, 
t  Perry's  Churchman's  Year  Book  for  1870. 
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fact  took  place  in  the  next  Convention  of  1865.  The  Churches 
in  the  seceded  States  had  become  formally  separated  by  their 
independent  action  during  the  civil  war,  in  organizing  a  Council, 
framing  a  Constitution  and  Canons,  and  proceeding  to  the 
consecration  of  a  Bishop,  with  an  express  disavowal  of  the 
authority  of  the  General  Constitution  of  the  Church.  But  a 
reconciliation  was  effected  ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Alabama,  who  had 
been  consecrated  during  this  period,  was  received  into  the 
Episcopate  of  the  Church  of  the  United  States,  by  signing  an 
equivalent  to  the  promise  of  conformity  taken  by  the  other  ^ 
Bishops  at  their  consecration. 

XII.    CONSTITUTION  AND  LAWS  OP  THE  CHURCH. 

The  organization  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  is  singularlj^  analogous  to  that  of  our  Republic. 
There  is  nothing  which  belongs  essentially  to  Scriptural  Episco- 
pacy which  is  adverse  to,  or  inconsistent  with  civil  freedom. 
The  prevalent  impression  that  the  system  of  the  Church,  as 
contained  in  her  Constitution  and  Articles,  is  priestly  and 
monarchical ;  that  the  laity  are  more  excluded  than  those  of 
other  Cliurches  from  participating  in  its  government ;  and  that 
Bishops  wield  a  vast,  undefined,  irresponsible  authority,  is  an 
entire  misapprehension.  That  such  claims  are  sometimes  urged 
in  their  behalf  is  unfortunately  too  true ;  but  they  are  wholly 
unsupported  by  the  laws  and  standards  of  the  Church.  Our 
entire  Church  scheme  is  singularly  analogous  to  our  State  and 
National  governments.  It  is  essentially  republican.  It  is  demo- 
cratic and  representative.  The  doctrine  that  the  Bishop  is,  by 
Divine  appointment,  the  chief  officer  and  ruler  of  the  Church, 
does  not,  in  the  least  degree,  interfere  with  the  establishment  of 
a  representative  system,  which  shall  not  diminish  or  take  away 
those  powers,  but  shall  define  and  regulate  their  exercise  by  law, 
and  shall  secure  to  all  other  orders  and  degrees  of  men  in  the 
Church,  the  maintenance  of  their  own  liberties  and  rights,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Word  of  God. 

Let  us  make  good  our  assertion  that  the  Episcopal  Church 
organization  is  eminently  republican  and  free. 

Begin  with  the  parish.  Every  regular  member  of  a  parish  is  a 
voter  for  the  Yestry,  which  administers  the  affairs  of  the  parish. 
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This  is  analogous  to  town  and  district  elections  of  civil  officers 
to  administer  civil  affairs. 

The  Vestry,  thus  elected,  select  a  clergyman,  fix  his  salary,  and 
manage  all  the  temporalities  of  the  Church.  No  Bishop,  Con- 
vention, or  otlier  power  can  prescribe  whom  they  shall  elect, 
what  salary  they  shall  give,  or  how  they  shall  manage  their 
affairs.  Tliese  Church  vestrymen  are  analogous  to  the  select- 
men and  Common  Councilmen  of  our  towns  and  cities. 

At  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Vestry  lay  delegates  are  ap- 
pointed to  a  Diocesan  Convention,  in  which  the  clergy  and  laity 
have  an  equal  voice,  and  which  legislates  for  the  Church  in  the 
diocese.  A  diocese  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  Church  at 
large  as  a  State  bears  to  the  United  States ;  a  Diocesan  Con- 
stitution has  the  same  relation  to  the  General  Constitution  as  a 
State  Constitution  has  to  that  of  the  United  States  ;  a  Diocesan 
Convention  stands  to  the  General  Convention  as  State  legislatures 
do  to  Congress. 

Again — the  General  Convention  is  composed  of  two  Houses — 
the  House  of  Bishops  and  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Laj' 
Deputies — each  House  having  a  veto  on  the  other;  just  as  Con- 
gress is  composed  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives, 
which  have  each  the  same  power  of  negative.  Both  legislate 
under  a  Constitution  of  granted,  specified,  limited  powers,  which 
neither  may  transcend. 

Let  us  look  at  some  other  features  of  our  system,  with  more 
special  reference  to  the  supposed  power  of  Bishops.  A  j^oung 
man  wishes  to  become  a  minister.  The  Bishop  cannot,  of  his 
own  will,  authorize  him  to  become  so.  The  young  man  cannot 
even  become  a  candidate  for  orders  until  he  receives  the  testi- 
mony of  some  of  his  fellow  parishioners,  that  in  their  judgment 
he  is  fit,  by  his  character  and  talents,  to  enter  the  ministry. 

Let  us  look  at  the  administration  of  a  Diocese  by  the  Bishop. 
He  does  not  administer  its  affairs  alone.  A  standing?  committee 
IS  appointed  by  the  diocese,  consisting  usually,  equally  of  clergy- 
men and  laymen,  without  whose  sanction  he  cannot  admit  a 
candidate  for  the  ministry ;  cannot  ordain  him  ;  cannot  discipline 
or  punish  him.  In  short,  he  can  perform  no  governmental  act 
without  the  assent  of  this  committee,  and  then  only  according  to 
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written  law — law  made  not  by  his  order,  but  by  all  the  orders  in 
the  Church. 

Let  us  look  at  the  condition  of  laymen  in  the  Church.  The 
clergyman  can  administer  discipline  over  them  only  in  accordance 
with  the  specifications  of  the  rubrics  and  canons ;  and  when  it  is 
exercised  an  appeal  to  the  Bishop  is  always  in  their  power.  The 
clergyman  cannot  say  to  the  layman:  "I  do  not  believe  you  are 
a  true  Christian,  and  therefore  I  suspend  you  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church."  He  must  proceed  on  something  done^ 
and  that  something  must  he  specified  in  the  laws. 

Again,  let  us  look  at  the  power  of  the  Bishop,  by  some  sup- 
posed to  be  so  formidable  and  despotic.  What  is  it  ?  How  did 
the  Bishop  receive — how  does  he  hold — how  can  he  exercise  his 
office? 

He  became  a  Bishop  by  the  election  of  a  majority  of  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  the  diocese,  and  by  the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  the 
Bishops  and  standing  committees  of  the  Church.  His  powers 
are  all  defined  by  law.  He  only  can  confirm  or  ordain  ;  but  he 
can  do  either  only  as  the  law  directs.  He  presides  in  the  con- 
ventions, and  administers  the  affairs  of  the  diocese,  but  only  as 
the  law  provides  and  the  standing  committee  sanctions.  He  can 
do  nothing  of  his  mere  will ;  he  cannot  reverse  the  action  of  his 
conventions ;  he  cannot  censure  or  discipline  a  clergyman,  but 
upon  trial  and  condemnation  b}'-  his  peers ;  he  cannot  come  into 
a  parish  and  set  aside  the  clergyman  except  upon  occasions  of 
visitation,  prescribed  by  canons.  From  these  facts  it  appears 
that  the  power  of  a  Bishop  in  the  Church  can  become  exorbitant, 
only  when  the  clergy  and  laity  choose  to  surrender  their  well- 
guarded  rights.  It  appears  also  from  the  history  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States,  that  its  alliance,  in  the  past,  with 
monarchy,  and  its  tendency  to  support  arbitrary  power,  was  an 
accident  of  its  position,  the  consequence,  in  large  part,  of  its 
union  with  the  State,  and  not  the  necessary  result  of  its  own 
organization. 

XIII.   DOCTRINES,  LITURGY,  AND  THEOLOGY  OP  THE  CHURCH. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Church  are  found  systematically  stated 
in  the  Creeds  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church.     The 
articles  are,  many  of  them,  taken  from  the  Augsburgh  Confession ; 
38 
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and  in  them  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  Atonement, 
and  of  Justification  by  Faith  alone,  are  emphatically  presented. 

The  Liturgy  of  the  Church  is  substantially  the  same  as  th&t  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  changes  that  have  been,  made  in  it 
have  been  such  as  to  prevent  repetitions,  to  shorten  the  service, 
and  to  remove  some  obsolete  and  some  doctrinally  objectionable 
phraseology,  which  many  of  the  most  eminent  divines  in  the 
Church  of  England  have  desired  to  see  removed. 

Different  parties  and  schools  of  theology  have  existed  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  as  in  the  Church  of 
England.  Until  the  publication  of  the  Oxford  tracts  in  this 
country,  about  thirty  years  ago,  there  had  been  two  parties, 
designated  respectively  high  and  low  Churchmen,  whose  divergence 
had  increased  from  the  period  of  the  consecration  of  Bishop 
Hobart,  of  New  York  (1811),  who  was  an  earnest  champion  of 
the  exclusive  and  Jure  Divino  right  of  the  Episcopacy.  The 
great  leaders  of  these  parties  respectively  in  the  earlier  periods 
were  Bishops  "White  and  Griswold,  and  Bishops  Hobart  and 
Ravenscroft ;  and  in  a  later  period  the  two  Bishops  Onderdonk 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  Bishop  Mead,  of  Yirginia, 
and  Bishop  McUvaine,  of  Ohio.  The  former  school  contended 
for  the  exclusive  validity  of  Episcopal  orders,  exac1;ed  strict 
compliance  with  the  rubrics,  and  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Lit- 
urgy on  all  occasions,  discountenanced  meetings  for  social  and 
extempore  prayer,  presented  the  Church  and  the  Fathers  as  the 
authoritative  interpreters  of  Scripture,  exalted  the  sacraments 
as  channels  of  grace,  rested  salvation  equally  upon  faith  and 
works,  and  declined  union  with  the  ministers  of  Other  Evange- 
lical denominations  in  worship  and  in  work.  The  latter  school, 
for  the  most  part,  admitted  that  Episcopacy  was  of  Apostolic 
institution,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  it 
was  necessary  to  the  perfection,  but  not  to  the  being  of  the 
Church.  They  admitted  the  obligation  to  use  the  Liturgy  alone 
as  prescribed,  in  the  public  services  upon  Sundays  and  Holy 
Days ;  but  claimed  tht)  liberty  of  extempore  prayer,  or  of  using 
portions  of  the  service  only,  on  occasions  of  weekly  lectures  and 
of  social  worship.  They  advocated  the  right  of  private  judgment 
in  interpreting  the  Scripture ;  regarded  the  sacraments  as  signs 
and  seals,  and  not  sources  of  grace ;   proclaimed  with  emphasis 
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the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone ;  and  freely  joined  with 
Christians  of  other  denominations  in  social  worship,  in  the  circu- 
lation of  Bibles  and  of  tracts,  and  in  many  other  methods  of 
extending  the  knowledge  and  power  of  the  Gospel  in  the  world. 
They  also  claimed  with  equal  emphasis,  and  with  powerful 
argument,  that  they  truly  represented  the  Reformers  by  whom 
the  Prayer  Book  was  formed ;  and  that  the  exclusive  and  un- 
churching dogma  of  Episcopacy  and  the  whole  connected  High 
Church  system,  was  unknown  in  the  Church  until  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Oxford  tracts  a  still  higher 
Ritualistic  and  Churchly  party  has  appeared  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country. 
Hundreds  of  clergymen  of  this  party  in  England,  and  a  score  or 
more  in  this  country,  have  joined  the  Church  of  Rome.  Tliis 
party  have  introduced  into  the  worship  of  the  Church  many 
ceremonies  which  were  carefully  excluded  by  the  framers  of  the 
Anglican  formularies  of  faith  and  worship.  Their  theology,  their 
phraseology,  their  whole  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  is  far  more 
Mediaeval  and  Romish  than  Protestant.  The  progress  of  this 
party  has  been  watched  with  painful  solicitude  by  the  con- 
servative members  of  the  Church.  At  the  last  General  Con- 
vention (October,  18U),  in  Baltimore,  the  Protestant  sentiment 
of  the  Church  found  full  and  emphatic  expression ;  the  extremes 
of  Ritualism  were  vindicated  by  only  a  small  minority  ;  and  the 
House  of  Bishops,  in  their  admirable  Pastoral  Letter  to  the 
Churches,  uttered  solemn  warnings  against  the  introduction  of 
Romish  errors  and  superstitious  innovations.  It  is  now  hoped 
that  all  the  Protestant  and  conservative  members  of  the  Church 
may  come  into  a  more  cordial  fellowship  of  spirit  and  a  more 
earnest  co-operation  in  works  of  faith  and  labors  of  love ;  and 
that  their  united  intelligence  and  zeal,  and  large-hearted  mutual 
recognition  and  affection  will  satisfy  all  the  spiritual  wants  of  all 
classes  in  the  Church,  and  arrest  the  further  progress  of  Mediaeval 
Ritualism. 
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formed Churches,  255 
TJnivei'salists,  Hypothetical,  267 
University  of  Cambridge,  454,  484,  554 

Halle,  304,  316 

Heidelberg,  230,  258 

Helmstadt,  258 

Gottingen,  311 

Jena,  223,  229,  256 

Louvain,  275 

Paris,  35,  109,  110 

Prague,  161,  162 

Sorbonue, 275 

Tubingen,  .39,  318 

Wittemberg,  174 
Universities  and  Colleges,  39 
United  Brethren,  341 
Urban  IV.  (1261),  Pope,  16 
Urban  V.,  73,  74 
Urban  VI.  (1378),  76,  77,  78 
Urban  VIII.  (1602),  240,  270,  277,  279,  280 
Urbiuo,  Duchy  of,  137,  139 
Ursini,  the,  18,  19 
Utrecht,  Union  of,  206 
"  Utopia"  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  403 
Usher,  Archbishop,  510,  536 


VALERO,  RODRIGRO,  217 
Valdez,  Juan,  the  Reformer,  216 
"Variations  of  the  Protestants,"  275 
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Vaia,  Gastavus,  of  Sweden,  202 
Vassl,  Maiisaore  of  the  Ilugaenots,  20S 
Vatican,  Council  of,  27 

(1S70),  300 
Venice,  KesUtance  to  Rome,  276 

Keformation  in,  214 
Venetians  resist  Paul  V.,  269 
Venozza,  131 

Verona,  Reformation  in,  214 
Verves,  Count  Alphonso,  217 
Vlcedominl,  33 
Vienna,  Peace  of,  213 
Vitelli,  139 
Virgin  Mary,  40 
Visconti,  Barnabo  of  Milan,  73 
Voltaire,  329 
Voss,  Henry,  Martyr,  205 
Valgate,  40 

publislied  under  Sixtns  V.,  239 


WAKE,  Arciibishop  of  Canterbury,  351 
Waldeuses,  44,  46,  275 

validity  of  tiieir  ordination,  349 
Walden,  Roger,  Archbisliop  of  Canterbury,  280 
Wallier,  Obadiah  (James  II.),  560 
Walslngham,  Sir  Francis  (Elizabetn),  460,  461 
War,  tlie  Peasants',  232 
Wars  in  Italy,  131 
Wartburg,  Luther  at,  176 
Warwiclc  (1549),  427,  431 
Warham,  Archbishop,  392 
Waterlanders,  234 
Wenceslaus,  King  of  Bohemia,  161 
Wesley,  John  and  Charles,  574,  575, 677 
Westmoreland,  Earl  of  (1568),  486 
Wessel,  John,  167,  205 
Westfield,  Joachim,  226 
Westphalia,  Peace  of,  274,  275,  303 
Wettstein,  John  Jacob,  311 
Wetterau,  Castle  of,  343 
Wevenfels,  Samuel,  311 
Whitfield,  George,  574,  575 
Whitgift,   Cambridge  University  (Elizabeth), 

455,  459,  474 
White,  Jeremy,  527 

White,  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  503,  586,  594 
Whittingham,  Bishop  of  Maryland,  452 
Whitehall,  Palace  of  (Charles  I.),  609 
Wiclif,  English  Reformer,  161 

his  life  and  teachings,  365 

resists  the  Pope's  claim  to  tribute,  366 

attaclis  the  Mendicant  Orders,  365 

mission  to  Bourges,  366 

cited  before  the  Synod  at  St.  Paul's,  367 


Wiclif  cited  a  second  time,  368 

views  of  endowments,  369 

doctrines,  370,  376 

treatises  and  preaching,  371 

Poor  Priests,  372 

translation  of.the  Bible,  373 

doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  373 

closing  days,  375 

writings  condemned  at  Constance,  377 
Williams  of  Cambridge  (King  James),  484 

punished  by  the  Star  Chamber,  497 

reinstated  by  Parliament,  501 
William  III.,  538 
William  and  Mary,  568 
William  ofNogent,  23 
William  I.  of  Prussia,  302 
Wilnack,  Holy  Blood  of,  149 
Wild,  Dr.  (Commonwealth),  513 
Wilkins,  Bishop  of  Chester,  527 
Winlcler,  John  Joseph,  310 
Wieland,  322 

Wishart,  George,  martyr,  541 
Wiseman,  Cardinal,  299 
Wittemberg,  troubles  at,  177 
Wightman,  Edward,  martyr  (1612),  485 
Wolfe,  Christian  von,  of  Halle,  306,  312 
Wolfsterdorf,  309 
Wolsey,  Cardinal,  392,  396,  398 

dissolution  of  Monasteries  (1525),  417 
Worms,  Diet  of,  175 

Conference  at,  182 

Edict  of,  enforced,  206 
Worship,  character  of,  149 
Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas  (Queen  Mary),  441 


XAVIER,  240,  284,  285 
Ximenes,  Cardinal,  168 


^OLANDE,  21 


ZACCHIA,  PAUL,  294 
Zapolye  of  Hungary,  213 
Zbynech,  Archbishop  of  Prague,  161 
Zeigenbulg,  Missionary,  313 
Zinzendorf,  Count  Nicholas,  339 

missions  of,  344 
Ziska,  115,  116 
Zimmerman  of  Zurich,  311 
Zwickaa,  Prophets  of,  1 76 
Zwingle,  185,  18G,  187,  IBS,  189 

spread  of  his  doctrines  in  Germany,  223 


Note.— In  the  account  of  the  Bohemian  War  blindness  is  erroneously  attributed  to  Proco- 
pius  instead  of  Ziska. 
On  p.  132,  §  VI  ,  for  A.D.  1584-1592,  read  1484-1492. 
On  p.  296,  §  VIIL,  for  Leo  XVI..  read  Leo  XII. 
On  p.  490,  in  the  title  to  Chap.  XLvIL,  for  1684,  read  1648. 
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